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Mommsen and Roman history are two concepts that 
have remained linked for a century and wtO* with this 
edition, remain so for many years to come. 

There is no speoia] magiq to the name^ it is not the 
hulk of the history^ which is modest in comparison with 
other histories s nor is it solely the style, superbly terse, 
direct and pliable in a eood translator's hand though it 
assuredly is. The plain fact is, Mommsen, bom in ISiTj. 
had as many of tl^ qualiAchtions of a historian tiiat one 
would wish to have, and they appear in his history of the 
great city xvhich ei^iided into one of the most fardung 
empires the world has ever known. 

A modest pastor's son, he apDraised rdigio, the bind¬ 
ing agent as his Romans conectly called faith and prac¬ 
tice. As one who carried the revolutionary flag in 134S 
and bore on him the scars of a street fight in Hamburg, 
he could feel with the surging Roman masses prying 
for recognition of basic human rights. As editor of a 
provisional governments paper he developed a style 
eminently fitted to the problems of a teeming Republic 
which governed a turbulent andent wnrld. To him the 
Romans Up-ere not ideal figures, but persons such as he 
himself had met at homcH in his Italian travels, in the 
political Maelstrom of his time which he entered and 
enjoyed as a progressive m the Prussian Parliament- From 
experience he could feel and think with racial and re¬ 
ligious minorities. Applying the pragmatic test, he came 
up with faith in monarchy* deriving the legitimacy of 
government from its workability, for which he was blamed, 
of course. And since Rome was the lawgiver supreme, 
Mommsen could write better than anyone tiaving a legal 
background himself. 


The substance of his work, however, he derived from 
his immense and meticulous scholarship which he soUdly 
estahlishcd on detailed studies of epigraphy^ eomage, 
archaeological remains and ancient directs ^ of which his 
monumental Latin Corpus is a living symbol. Who would 
ask of a master who, Uil his dcadi in 1903 was a paragon 
of scholarly industry and inerrancy, to legitimis&c his 
every condition? Mommsen takes us to great heights of 
comprehensive vision, nndimmed by violent hate and 
flatulent love, such as all true histonans shun, witlw^t 
abandoning the touch of life and feeling humanity which 
c^blishes the true rapport between the past and present. 

Kuht" F, Leipecteeu 

Mary Washington College 
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PEEFACE. 


Pbdbiblt few wlboae duij it 13 to teact Roman hblory in 
■ebools wiLl deny that some wuch. work ao tho present be8 
too long been needed^ It is for men thus engaged to jndge 
whether this book meets ttieif necd^ It would bo alike 
impertinent and saperdnons jto dilate on the merits of 
Professor Mommsen's hietory: those merits have won 
recognition from all qnalitied judgeSp and have long estab¬ 
lish^ his position os the prince of Roman historians. Un- 
fortnnatcly the size of his biatyry is bejond the compnaa 
of ordinary schoolboys; najppoFSibly, others besides scKdoL- 
boys have sliruiik from attempting so fonnidsble n task. 
Our abridgment of hia history must of necessity give but 
a reebie and inadequate idea of the original; bnt something 
will have been acoompliabed if we have given some ocm- 
eeption^ however of ilmt original and have induced 

fresh inquirers to read for themselves those pages so 
bright with wiadcni and imaginatioru There hps l^n no 
attempt to hold the balance between Professor Mommsen 
end bis rira! Ihno^ nor lo answer the enticisme of Pro¬ 
fessor Freeman. Such efforts, even if we had the ability 
to make them^ woo Id be manifestly out of place in sneh 
a work as this. Occftsioually^ indeed^ conflicting views 
have been indicated in a note; and the authorities have 
bpen studied, bnt onr teitt cotitnins the views of Professor 
Mommsen. Whatever morits may belong to this w'ork 
shonld be s&cribed to fenotbarj we meat b& held responsible 
for ibi defecbi. Our object has been to present the pulicnt 
points clearlyp find fis far as pissible to escape dnloeaf, 
the Nemcais of thb abridger. Conseqaentlj we have tried 
to avoid writing down to a boy's le veh a process in variably 
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hj fcbo boy birnneU, Inserted eommai indicate 
that khe paisSBrge m directly t&ken from tbo original. The 
requirements of space ha.v'e necessitated the amtssfon of 
^ special chapter cm Literatnr^ Art, Beligion^ Econottaj, 
etc.^ nor ha™ we thought it wise to insert a few maps or 
illiistr.itions of cnmBj works of art, etc. An atlas is really 
indispensable^ and one is, we believe, shorUj to be pub¬ 
lished specially dejigaed to illnatiute this per]od. We liave 
tri as press our great iiidebtedness to PrQfof^r Dickson for 
allowing ns to make free use of his tmiislstion, the oierits 
oE which it would be difEcnlt to overpraise. Our gk-atitnde 
is also due to Mr. Fowler* of Lmonln College, Oxford, nnd 
to Mr. Mathesou^ of New CoUege, Oiford. The former 
kindly revised the proof sheets of the ch^ter on Antbo- 
ritie'^, and gave valuable Snggestions. The latter was 
good enough lo revise all the proof sheets of the history,, 
in the preparatinn of which we often found much assists 
ance frorn hla very nsefiil “ Ontline of Roman History." 
We have also to thaat Mr* H. E. Goldschmidt, of 
Fettes College, Edinburgh, for a carefnl revision of a 
tai^D portion of the proofs. 

While onr history was in the press the third volume of 
Professor Mommson^s Romisches Stsatsrecht" appeared. 
Whepo po^ibk, we have added rerorencea to k ^ onr 
liste of aathcriiiea 
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At the cIo.se of each chapter wo liAro eubjoioedp svhere 
posable, a list of the chief aatbonties for the statement b 
therein cont&iued, bat a few remarks on the characU-r 
of such atithoHties will not bo ont of place. 

Modem criticism has rtldjlj shattered tho romantic 
legends of the origin aod regal period cf Romo+ I Uganda 
gti^on na in one form or another by all the ancient wTiters 
whose works ore stilJ pre$erTeii. Any reconalrncrion of 
the mined fabric mu-st necesaarily rest in the mis in npoci 
oonj'ecttire, and, however great be the probability of such 
oonjeclnre^ absolute certaiiitj is impossible^ Jfot only 
does darkness ens^elop the regal period of Borne, bat we 
have to move with great can Hon through the confused 
accoTints of the IrluTnpha abroad and conEicta at home 
which marked Korneva career during the first cenlnriea 
of tho republic. Tho reason of this is plain : no r^corde 
except of tho most meagre kind were at first preserved 
by tno RnmsnSj and the earliest writer of Boman history 
did not live until the time of ihe second Funic war^ or 
five hundred years after tho foundation of the city. 

Our inquiry into Hie aoumsof Boman history nainnany 
falls into two dlvmons t firstlas to what were the 
aothorities of the B<iman writrrs themsidves; secondly, 
n$. to what w^eight tuust be attachi'd to the wrltors w^hose 
works have come down to iia. 

Among the earliest records preserved at Borne were 
(1) the nnnnlce pontificii and the annaks pontificuTn 
nmTimi. The firskmentioned, nUhough mainly devoted 
to the Tsrfoui religions forms and ceremonies^ donbtlesa 
contained mention of hiatorical arenis, while the onnalce 
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maximi caTitam«d a bare etatemont, bj the pontifex 
nuuLimefitOf chief invents nf the y^nr and the Tiames of 
the chief ; and fchie statement was pUbliely 

exhibUed every year. 

(2) la imitatioti of the records >epfc by the priesti 
colkgvfit at a later time oomnientarii, or notci^T h:ept 
bj the chief ofliceH? of the Btate, e.y by the conaals and 
qnaeetoraK and also the tabalae cenfioriao or I Sets of tho 
cenaors. The^io were known ander the wider term of 
libri magiatrainam, a special division of which is men¬ 
tioned by Lirj (iv. 13, etc.), aadcr the name of libti 
lintel, or books written on linen* 

(3) Thfl pontiices also ananged calendars or fflflti con¬ 
taining the days set apart for the transaction of bn^lnesa 
(diefl fasti), in which were also enamepated the feaats, 
gt^meSp marketSt BscriGcas, etc., and to which w'ere Rradn- 
ally added the amoiverSArie^ of dlsasterB and other brief 
noticcfl of hiBtorif^l events. 

(4) The name of fasti was anbseqtieiitly given to lists 
of yeans coTitainiog (a) the name» of tha chief magis- 
tratcs (fasti consnlaren), (&) the trinuriphn held in each 
year (fasti triomphales), and (r) the names of the priests 
(fasti ?tfH;:erdntalea). 01 these^ the hrst-namcd, celled 
Fasti Capitol ini froni the fat^t that they are now pre¬ 
served in the Capitol, are the most important, and con¬ 
tain the names of tho sncccssive oonealSp censurs, dic¬ 
tators, and maestri eqoittim. 

{5} In addition to the abovo-faentiooed state docatnents, 
which were in the keeping of the Tna^istrates, there 
existed private momoriale and family chronicles of vsriDne 
kinds. Some were in writing, and no donbt contained 
gross exaggemtioDs in glorification of partienlor housta^ 
To these belong the imagines or ancestral bnsU with the 
attached inscriptions (elogia),the funeral enlogTes (landa- 
tiones funebres), the tongs (neniae) sang during fnnrral 
processions nr at fnneral b^nqnetsp and the inscriptions 
on votive presents, pillar^i, and tomhfl. 

(6) The most important legal monument is thnt of the 
Twelve Tables, which were graven on iron and set up 
in the Fornnip and were, in Livy's worda, *'fons omnia 
pnblici nrivatiqne inris/' The original probably perished 
m the haming of Borne by the Ganla, but was either 
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replaced by copies preaerred by tbo pooti^cea or was 
restored from memovy. Wo nmy add to this aeetton tbe 
60 -cal Led legea rc^ae, wbicb , thongb purporttrig to ^ve 
decrees and decisions of tbe kings rhiefly on religions 
matters, were really & collection of old lawa, set down 
XL writing at a period later than the Twelve Tables, 

(7) Another source of information cortsi^ted of varioDs 
treaties of alLianco. Diotiyeins mentinns (a) an apoeryphal 
treaty between KoTnulns and tho Ycieotines (iu 55), (ft) 
one between Tnlliia Ho^tlUua and tbe Sabines (iii. 3^1), 

(c) ono between Serrims TnllinB and the Latins (iv^ 26), 

(d) one between TarqniniiiB (P Superbus) and Gabii (iv. 
S8). Pqlj'bius (ipu 22“26) gives an accoant of tbtso 
ancient treaties between Romo and CarHiagie, Pliny 
(N. H. uiiv. 14} n^entioTLB the treaty with Foraena, 
Cicero (pro BalbOp 23J mentiems the treaty of ellisnce 
with the lAtins in 493 n.c.* and Livr {iv. 7) mentions the 
treaty made with Ardea, 410 B.c. "fo these may be added 
mention by Featus* (p. 318) of tho first tributiician law, 
403 B.c.,.and the mention by Livy {iii. 31) and by Dio- 
nysios (a. 32) of tbo Italian law De Aventino PubHcando 
in 456 B.c. 

Such, then, were tbe sonrces open to tha earLiest 
Roman annalists. We may now turn to thotn. Otir first 
list will give those writem whose works embraced the 
early history of Rome bnt which have perished, with tho 
exception of a few fragmenta.t (1) Q. Pabios Pietorp 
boni abont 254 B.C., served in the Celtic war of 22S B.d.p 
and wrote probably in Greek. (2) L, Cincios AlimentiiBp 
praetor 210 B.c., and taken priaoner by Hannibal, wrote 

• Fcitns' wflrk it merely an ahridgtaQac. ol the loat work of 
M. Vemqi fliMTCtir, a rreediiui.a of tbe Aq^nutino aprrr 

t For tbo Sttidqnt of Homan bifitory^ HerEnann pet^rV ^ llutori^ 
COnitTi HommoorDci Fra^^fnia'' ii invalnablOn Op tbe (rensrat 
qae^tion of tba Eoaii^aa Homan biitpry wq mny Teftr toTenlFeVs 
“ Htittory of Homan ^ilanitEire," Profonor Sooloy's ** IntnxlDCtioo to 
tho Fira4 Hook of T^ivy/^ and more e#|»reiiiJly to tho Qaellenkniide 
dsr HOmfichoti Qeoebiebt^” by M. Sobmil*, and Ibo ioatnictive 
critioiam by C. PelOr, in bi-H ** Znr Krltik d?r ^DpllQn der Aokaraa 
Hdmifchcn Grichiebte." Cf. alio B£^hwErs]o^, K. Q. i., 2^ of 

wboio work Mr. Fowler wriLea, ** 1 bai^o alwaya t bought it tho 
groacoit maaterpikoe of datailad, cl^ar, and irritEe&i» 1 hsro 
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ID Ote^k. (3} Gain9 AciliiiH^ ioarished 1^5 

& flgnator in Greek. (4) Aultia Pofltamias Albiniis, 
consul 131 B.c,, one of the commiasionerB aent to settle the 
pravmce of Grteccj wrote In Greek, (5) Omitting the 
paubical description hj Gniaa NaeTina ('264-1 !^4 D.c) of 
the firet Partic wnr, ntid by Quicitas Ennsua (239—169 B.c.) 
ftl the hiatory of Rome from the earUe&t liinea down te 
172 a.c )* we now come to the firat historiane who wrote 
iniAtin prose. Marcus Porcius Cato (224-149 B.c), author 
of the OrigineSp is the hrat. (6) Lucius CaftSiua UemiTiB, 
flonri-shed 149 B.c. (7) Luctus Qalpnmina PisOp consul 
in 121 B,C. (S) Gains Semproniqs Tuditmiuap conaul in 
129 0-0. (9) Cnti Gellins^ flouriRbed about IQO s.c. 

(19) Quintna Claud us QuadrigarinSp flounahed atHtut 
90 B-0; Ilia history begin at the capture of Rome by the 
GhiulR. (11) Valerius AntiaSp about 70 s.a (12) Gaina 
Licinius Micer. tribune in 71^ a.c. All tbeao writera 
preceded Livy, and in most *ca3ee are cited bj him sa 
authorities. 9*130 other hiafciirians previoua to Lirj, such 
u Gains Fannins (consul in 122 B.c.)i Lucias Coelias 
Antipater, born in 170 b,g., Liiciue Cornelius Siaenna 
(l2i>-67 B-C.). wrote on apeelal and later periods ; while 
statesmen, such sis Aemiliiut Scaur us- (consul 113-107 
0 .C.), Q. Lutatitii Catulus (couf^nl 102 B.€.), and Sulla the 
dictate A not diedaiu to write memriira in self-defence. 

We may now give a eecond list of those writers on the 
G&rlj period of Brome^ whose works are in part still extant 
Dionysius of Halicarnsaaos (70-8 B.C.), of whofie ^ Roman 
Autiqaitics'' we pr^sae^ia nine completo bookSp and Titne 
Livius (59-17 B.c.ystand practically alone. Other writers, 
M. Velleiue Patorcnlu.^ (bora about 19 B.C.), Plutarch 
( 4 ,D. 46-120), Julius Florus (about a.D. 70-1^), Aulus 
GelliuA (a.d. 125-173)p Diodorua Siculue, Appian (about- 
A.»r 160)and Dio Csasius l&Sj*“2^iO), all throw more 
OP leas light on the early history j hut practically put in- 
formation ladtawn fro in the worka of Livy and Dionysins.* 
Unfortuuatelj, the l&tter'a hislory, writlon as it wm for 
Greeks, and avowedly written to please the render rather 
than inform posterity, is disigered by contra dictions and 

* Oa the n^stidu of LStj (*) to tbe Bomir. axmaiiiU, (t) to 
DiooTiiai, tbs itadfint im Tvlarr^d to tbs reintr)iably intii-DOtiTi 
auljm by Q. Fstw, in bu nboTa-amElanfid wotk ppL 05 - 82 . 
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rhetorical Difficulties are loft tinsolTc^^ 

and the pupeifldal hnowledgo difpkvcd through oat shews 
that Piotiraian ’was content with seltiTigdown Ihevarjing 
fitatementfl of Roman aiinaliEts without attempting to 
reconcile their contradictionR. Li^^y, on the other haud^ 
has the gr^t ndratitage of being woll acquainted with 
Roinan iradilions^ And is thus able to blend with picluf- 
esque kn:^iiage the colour of the Roman life and thought. 
Nor waK he w renting in judgment, flit hough incapable of 
EcientiBc ci-iiicism. Yet the narrAtiTe of Rome as pre¬ 
sented by him in the first decadct oanuot he regardfii ea 
Berioti)^ hisEor)% built up aa it ie of the jejune reooi-ds 
preserved by tbe magistmtes and of (lie abisard exapgera* 
tiona and pure fictiotiB prceem-ed in family docnmi-uts; and 
embeltisheil by familiy armaliats. Wo do not, in trnth+ 
reiich real hint^^riCAl ground until the Bnit Funic war, and 
that w'o Owe tl::^ the great -fc^ork of Polybius, Our know¬ 
ledge of the interim] betvie*en the end of the fii-st decade 
of Livy hud ihe heginuiug of the history of Polybius (i.e. 
293-264 B.cO la due to passiiges in DionyHiufl^ Appiaja, 
Pintareh, and Dio Csnsius, bufc these extracts uro either 
confused and bate noticesp or fabulous nneedotrii in illus- 
tretion of the Roman virtoen. Poly bins (208-127 B,Cr) 
covers the ground c:k tending from 264-146 ftx. Dufortu- 
tiately* wo otily possess in eompletemhha his books down to 
216 P C., but the fragmenta of the remaining bcNoks an& 
many and precious, and the influence ho exerted on all gne- 
ceeding historians was specially valuable in the interests 
of trnth. To qnote Pro Feasor Mommsen, *'■ Polybius fa not 
An attractive author i bat as tmth and fruthfulncss are 
of more tuIud than all ornament and elegance^ no olher 
author of antiquity perhaps can be named to whom we 
are indebted fur go niuch real in?ttruction. His books are 
like tho finn in the field of Roman hisitory ; at the point 
where they begin tho veil of mist which still envelops 
the Samnitc and Pyrrhic war is rafsed^ and at the point 
whoro they end a new and^ if possiblOp still more vexatious 
twilight begins/' A comparison of passages describing 
the soma events shows that Li^y made frea u^ra of the 
writings of PolybiuSp* bnt oven where the resembianco is 

■ On Eihif points vidi C- Peter, in Lii aboTe-nestbODcd work, 

pp. 
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we cftn detect eigii 4 of other soaroos ased by 
and aTtfortaaately his love of rhetorical embclhshineat 
and his carelei^iSiiess as to hiatorical con nect ion often 
olKcored and perverted the more straightforward Meonnta 
of Poly bias. To Livy we have to tnra for a delailed 
acconnt of Roman history for the years 21G-167 B.C., 
fiUhough we can oTten correct his statement by the copio^ 
fragnicnts of Polybius. 

From 1^7 B.c. onwards we depend npon A^ppian, 
Plutarchp and Sallnst's Jugarthiaa war. The booka of 
Appian which have oomo down to ns contain noticefl of 
the regal period^ a hiefory of Spain and of the second 
Panic war, a history of Libya down to the defitrnctbn o£ 
CarthagOp a history of Syria and Parthia, the war with 
Mithradatea, and a histoiy of the civil strife from the 
Gracchi down to the death of Si'actas Pompeias in 35 B.c. 
His carelesanCBs and inaotnirajy, hb tendency to sacrifieo 
tmth to petty jcatonaj and party spirit, Icslsoh the valne 
of his work • S^illust, however, had the great advantage 
over Appinn and similar writers uf bcttig a Rntnan and 
well versed in the politics of hia tinic+ Ho shows a 
freedom from party prejudice and a senae of historical 
truth, and his work is not merely insinietivo with regard 
to tho Jngarthluo war, bat ihrowa valnable light On the 
inner circuniataneea of that period. 

From the bfginoing of the Social War (91-^ 0 .C.), the 
ma^s of contempomry material which in one form or 
anathcr ninat have been aTailable for later writers is con¬ 
tinually Increasing. For the Snllau period, from the Social 
War to the death of the dictator (91-70 e.C.)t wo nulj 
chiedy on Plutarch's Lives of the chief actors on the 
pehtical Etage I but there ere other works of various 
worth. Of the writers already mentioned, Claudius 
Quadrigarias treated of Sulla's eumpaign in Greece j 
ihe w^ork o£ YaloHus Autlas extended as far ns the time 
ef Snlla ; that of Sisenna embraced the Social War. They 
appear to have written at great len^b, and to have Incor* 
porated speeches and letters in their works. In addition 
to the soni'ces mentioned above, thera were (I) pnhlmlied 
^eches, political and forensic, such asthesooF L, Liclnins 
Craasus (consul 95 B.c.), of Q. Scaevola (consol 95 b.C.)p 

* Cf. C. Pfttnrp pp. L27^l3a 
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of C. Jtilins Caesar Strabo (killed 87 B.C-) | (2) Mcoioirfli 
Bnllfl (obp 78 Sc*) wrote ari aatobiograpby which waa 
Completed after hia death by hij freediuBn Epicados, aod 
which Tvaa largely used by Plutarch, Luciiiii Lucullua 
(ob. 37 B-C?0 wrote a history of the Social War in Greek. 
C. Piso narrated the w'ar between Sulla and i&lariue, 
Voltacibna PilatuSp a freedman, wrote an acoennt of the 
doioga of Cn. PompeioSp the triamrir^ and of the father of 
Pompeius, probably darluj^ the lifetime of the former* 

Of atilJ extant anthoKties the followii]^ are the most 
important. (1) Platarch (lived probably from the reign, 
of Claudius to Trajan or Hadrian). Twenty-three live* 
uf BomanB snrriTe^ few of whiob, those of Marina^ Sulla^ 
Lnoullns^ and Sertoriue, fall under this period p For lider 
time* we have the lives of CrasiBue^ Pom pel ua, Caesar, 
Cato minor^ Cicero, ^ntoniue, and BruLns. Plutarch 
writer with good eenae and wide knowledge, but his aim 
is biography, not history ^ fence important evoots are 
often lightly touched^ while Irivlalities clLaraeteriatic of 
the men are dwelt npon j and as a Greek he is often 
defective in acf|nalntanee with Homan institutioiLR. Ho 
nsed contemporary author]tien latgely^ though his own 
knowledge of Latin was sUght, and he of^en reveals his 
sources; of 230 writei^ quot^ by him SO are wholly 
or partially loat. (2) Appian. (3) The epitomes of Liry^ 
attribated to Floms, which sundv^e of all the loat boohs 
except 13d and 137, and are valuable for the main points. 
(4) The com pend [a of several epitomista of late da^ have 
come down to its, based largely, aometimes exclusively^ 
npoa Livy. They are earefni and accurate, and often 
eontain n&aful infortnation not foond olsowhem, bat are 
marked by a strong Ronian bia*. Such are the works of 
(Annaeus r^) Florns (dor. 2nd cent, a.c.), Eutropius fitad 
Hufu* Festus (4th cseni, 4,0.)+ (6) JustinUM (date uncer¬ 

tain) who made a collection of extracts from tna Historiiie 
Philippicae of Trogu^ Pompclus (flor* 20 u.c.)^ apparently 
flk sound and eolid work, based upon Greek soureeti; 
Justinus is the chief authority for the eBrllcr years of 
Mithradaies. 

For the next eight years (78-70 a.cOt to the overthrow 
of the Sullau eonatltutiont we rely chiefly upon Plutarch, 
Appian, the epitomes of Livy, Jostinns, l>io Cassius^ 
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eome y^li^ablo frajjnsents of tho bi^SoHeauf SaBnai dealinr 
with tho Sertori&r war and tho ant break of Iio pldua^ and 
the recently discovered fin^Enent^ of GraninH Licinianoa. 

When we come to what laiaj eoavenientlj be called tha 
Ciceronian period (70-'40 d.g.) tho conJitions are chanfied. 
A, mass or coatemporarj material — letters^ apccchesj 
raeiDOirfi— is atill- oitant^ thongh much has periahod, 
and the modom bialorian is in a position^ if mot to write 
history from the enginal eourcasT ^ least to criticise with 
effcot the ooinpiMitionfl oE ancient writers. At the same 
timei the spread of culture in Eome and Italy btomghb 
with it a faeiUfcj in eompoaition which resulted in a 
mnUitnde of historical works j and if all this niaas of 
iLtemtnre ia the work of partisanSt on the other hand wo 
have the advantage of possessing the views of both sides. 

We will mow give some account^ first of the con tempo* 
rary reezords whether lost or extant, secondlj of the later 
histories Iroating of this ^^eriod, which survive. (1) 
Marcus Tallims^ Cioem {10tM3 uo ) is the most voluminons 
and on the whole tho most valaabie writer of the period. 
Advocate and partisan as he was^ the fiairele and volnbilitj 
of hia character make him peculiarly useful as a bisioncfd 
witness. Of his speeches, private and public, fifty-seven 
survive, besides fragments of twontj more, and throw light* 
not only on the political situation in all its constant varia¬ 
tions* but on many other paints* such as the working of 
the Sullan laws* and of the numorons changes which fob 
lowed rapidly om the death of Sulla, on the social conditiom 
of lta1 jp and the provincial adiuinistratioiii. Incomparab! j 
mors valuable than ewn tho speeches am the letters, 
in, liumher, including ninety addressed to Cicero* and ex^ 
tending from 68 to 43 Be, It is hardly too much to say 
that they are an inexhaustible storehouse of contemporary 
history^ siieh sa exists for tin other period ancient or moderm 
A memoir nf the year of his consulship is nnfortnnntfrly 
lost. l£is vnluminon s ph ilosoph icul and rh etorical wri ti nga 
contain valuable iiifotiniitioo on a great variety of sob- 
jects, especially on the Roman law and eon^titutioii, for 
which the H'e Hepublica and De Logibes are peculiarly 
valuable. With Cicoto should be mentioned his Cailbrol 
freedmuD, friend, aud editor, M. Tuliins Tim, who edited 
the speeches uud lotters, and wrote a life qI his patrcUi 
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and also daveloped a aj^stem of stenog-raphj (notae 
Ti«nianBe). (2) There were alao published wpeechea 
Q. HorteDsina Hortalna (114-&0 PoiBMiaa 
C, Scribonina Carlo (killed 49 b.c.)+ M, fkieliwa Rufus 
(killed 48 D.c,), M. Junius Brutus (ok 42 C. Llciniaa 
balvna (ok ante 47 B.c,), and others. (3) Of Jiistorical com- 
positionni the most important in the earlier portion of this 
period, down to 63 wore the annals of T* Fom|wnius 
Atticua (109-32 a compendium of Roman history 
from the earliest time, giTtnu special attest titan to the 
history of the great ^man famihea; he also wrolo an 
acconnt of Cicero's conflnlship^ and a large number of 
letterSr Thcro were also hi-ifitoHcal compoeitions by 
Hortensiua the cratoPt Lnciufl LncceinSi a corre- 
spondotit of Cicero's* and by Lucius Tubero, a friend and 
brother-in-law of Cicero^ of which almost nothing is 
known, (4J In the later half of the Ciceronian period, 
from G3 B.c. to the outbreak* of the civil war^ the mo:^ 
important author is C, Julius Caesar (102—4*4 Ilia 

fipeechc^j letters, and the Aidicato" (a political pamphlet 
in answer to Cicero^ panegyric on Cato TJticensis) are all 
lost ; but there are extant (s) Commentarii dc Bello 
Gullico in seven bookfij w hich is at once ft military report, a 
hi storyT nnd an apologia. It ifi/^ fisya Momiusen,* ** evi¬ 
dently designed to justify as wall as possible before the 
public the formally uuconstitntional enterprise of Cscsar 
in conquering a great country^ and constantly increasing 
bis army for that objf?ctf without instrnctiona from the 
competent authority.'* It was published in 51 n c.i when 
the storm wm imminent. The work is very valuable for 
the eondkion of Gaul, Germany, and Britain, and also for 
tlie Roman military system and camp Hfe. (&) The 
Bellnm Civile, in thi^e’books, is a much less carefol work ; 
it extends to the beginning of the Alexandrins war in 47 
B.Q.f and has equally a political pnrpossr (5) 
Caesar’s death the histories of the Gallic snd of the civil 
War were continued by his friends- The eighth book of 
the Gallic war aud the Bellum Alexandrinum are generally 
ascribed to AuIuh HirEina (kilUd 43 b.c.); the Bellum 
Afrieanum and Bellum Hispanicnm arc by other and un- 
known handa. (6) Other friobdaof Caesar who treated 

• To3. iv.p p. 6C&. 
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of hij HFe wore G. Oppius {to wbotn the continn&tiODfl of 
Caosftr'e Bellom Civile ure bj sotno aacribed, &nd who alao 
wrote lives of Bei^io AfricanuB the elder and other famoiw 
Eottiana), and L- Cornelius Balboa of Gsdes, (7) Gorat iiua 
NepoB (circ. ^24 b.cOp besides other worlca, wrote lives 
of Cato the elder and of CioffPOi both lost. 

Some of the works already mentioned were written 
noder the infinenceof the mighty struggle wbtch preceJ^ 
the eitiiietlon of the repnbUc: those which hHIL remain 
are nearly all directed to political objects, and are strongly 
affected by the pasaion and tnrmoil of the time, (3) 
Gains SallcBtiuft Criapaa (87^ b.oOp ^bo has been 
mentioned above, wrote, beaidcsa Ms Jn^rthiue war^ an 
account of the conspiracy of Catilinea to justify the demo* 
cratic party^ ** on which in Tact the Roman mnnarcby was 
basedt and to clear Caeaar'a memory from the blackest 
stain that rested on it,'" ■ ^is Historiae were written aa 
a oontinnatlcn of Sisennar and extended over the fcwelye 
yeare from 78 B.c. onvfnrdst only fra^^menta, together with 
some letters and Bpeechea extracted from the history, 
survive. (9) Q. AelinB Tnbero (flor. circ, 46 s.c,) wrote 
a history of Rome extending to bis own time, (IQ) Aa 
evidence of the feeling about Caesar in soine literary 
circlea at Rome, and as an examplo of the warfare of 
iiteraltire which raged alongside of the mlitical stniggle, 
the attacks of the poet Catullns {87--5l^a.c.) on Caesar 
and his friend Mamnrro are worth mention. (11) Pam- 
phleto in prose and vet^e were continaally pabllshed Oo 
either side; M. Varro, C. Scribonius Curio, and Aului 
Caedna wrote against Caesar. Fnneral orations (landa- 
tiones) were used for the came purpe!5e+ The death of 
Cato, fijid even of his daughter, cniW forth a regular 
litomtnre of ito own j Cicero and Marcus Bmtue were the 
most famona of bia chajuplons, while on the other side 
Aulus Hiriius^ Metellus Scipio, even Caesar himself and, 
later, Angustne deigned to enter the lists^ (12) From 
59 B,ci. onwards the minntes of the senate (acla senatna) 
and the chief eveuia of the day (acta pcpuli or acta 
diuma) were regularly published os a sort of ofiicliJ 
rtxettei none of the latter unrvive, (13) Inscriptions. 
Only two of great importance belong to this period, con* 
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fragincnts of tha Lei: Habria (Gdrp. IriBOTr. T^t. 
I. 205) and of the Lex Julia Manigipalfa (C^ L. I. 206), 
For others, on private or local sed Corp. Inaptr., 

cspeoialtr No. I. 57JJ-^26; and for one containing a frag'* 
mcnfc of Sulla'a law Dd XX Q (naeBtotibua)^ ib. I. 202.* 
There &T^e al^o bullets used in sieges with mdo initcrip- 
tions (lb. 1. 644-705) I tesserae (ib. 1. 717-837), bricks 
(ik T p. 203)I epitaphs (ib. 1.1256)+ 

Where contempoiarj material is so abundant later 
historians are less importiintT and may be merely enumer¬ 
ated. (1) The most raluable is Dio Csssins Coccciauus 
fcirc. A-P. 155-339)i wbose biatorj extended from Aeneas 
to A.D. 229, and is extant from the wars of Lncnllns to 
A.p. 10, It Is written witb great knowledge and jodgment ^ 
fragments of the earlier and a compendium of tbo la(:er 
portions are extant. (2) C. Snetonins Tran quill us (i.D. 
/5-160) w'rote Lives of the (Laesars fnjm C. Julius Cac$ar 
to Domitian, The work Is iutelligen^ honcBt, and rich in 
mformnlion^ and is based upon valuable coate^mporary 
records of all kinds. (3) Tacitus is contmuallj mseiul for 
the history of the Last generation of the republic, especial Ij 
on confitltutiunal and legal points. (4) Velloiua Pater¬ 
culus (19 B.c. to A^o. 91) wiote a compendium of uEiiversal 
history , Memnon (not later than the AntonincB), a 
histoty of Hci-ack-a in. Fontus, which sundves in copious 
extracts by Photius, and is useful for Pontic affairs; 
Granius Licinianiis (temp, the Antoninea), annals, of 
which fragments relating to 163 b.c. and to 78 fi-o. hare 
recently been dist-oi-ered. (&) Qrofiius (flor. first hnlf 
5tb cent.), Histuriaruin adveraijs Pagauos, lihh. vii.^—a 
religious polemic of no value when unsupported. 

The following works upon special subjects often throw 
light incidentally upon bistory, and may be consulted 
pomoi as r;ccasion requLi^s. The order is approximately 
chronologicah 

(1) M. Terentiue Vamo (llfi-2S B.c.)+ 1^^ Kustica 

and Do Lingua Latina ; unfortunately, all that remain, 
hoisides fragments, of the works of the most learned of the 
Romans j but bis w'ri tings, especial I j the Antiquit atuin 
Libd, were very largely drawm upon by later antiquariaiu 

• For le^l fragcneDtft Bruiub' P&htAf JttrU Hf^raam 
TPE.J hQ oosftuHe^, 09 more coni^eiaTCbt atiij ■OCflKUble tfima tha 
Corpci lu«riptioBtiiti. 
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and PTanimarfaciSi aucli *8 tbose tti-Mitiooed (12) to (15)* 
In tile reign of Aiignatns^ FeEi^abellft, StcniiM Capitol ana 
Verrins Ftncons sbonM be mentioned aa antiqnorima who 
wrote under Vamo^s Lnflaenc^ and on ainiilar topicsi 
who famished a vast amount of information upon which 
Inter wHtinge are baaed, Flaccua aurdrives in an abridg¬ 
ment bj Feetna. (3) With Varro tnaj be conveniently 
mentlc>riE?d two other writers on agricaltttto i 11. Porvitta 
Cato (234-14D b oOp the modt vnlnable of the three, and 
Linrina Janioa Modemtoa Odnmclla (1st coiit* 

Dc Ro Enatic*—a work much I™ valuable than Vamo'a, 
(3) Strabo (tamp. Awgaatna and Tiberius), a rotnroiaoua 
work on TJaircranl Geography. (4) Gains Pliiutifi 
Secundupi (maior) Natnr&Us Hintoriar-an 

encyclopedia of the Bcientific hnowlerige of bis time. (5) 
Vitrnvins Pollio (tomp. AugaalnB)^ Do Architeotum- (o) 
Q, AicoqLds Pcdianns (2 B.c. to a.Op BS). comtnentaries on 
some speeches of Cicero—^vafuable especially for oonsti- 
tutiona] points. (7) Valerias Jfarimna (temp, the early 
Cneaarfl), De Factia Dictiaqno IfeniorabLIibus—con tarns 
iniuch unique information. (8) Sei. Julina Froptinus 
(practop A.o. 70)t StrategEmatioa Libk it., on military 
ecisuco with ni any ftnecdo tea of great commanders ; and De 
Aqaednctibus Urtus Romanuo* (0) M, Fabiua Quiutili- 
anna (i.i>, Do Inatitatiofie Oratorift lubb. iJi*, 

ineludlng a brief history of Roman Jiteratore In book 
(10) Gains (circ. the Antonicca), Imttitntes, in four hooka ^ 
probSrbly the earliest ejstomatie work on Roman juris- 
prndence* (11) With Gaias should be mentioned the 
works cjEecutod under the auspices of the Emperor Jnsti- 
nian (*,u. 527-565) i (a) the New Code, saperfi^ing all 
previous oodos; (5) Pandecta or Dlgesta^ a compilation of 
all the Talnftble matter of preceding jurists; (e) thn 
Institutes, baaed chiefly npon Gains. (12) Antna Gellina 
(temp, the Antoniues), Noctes Atticae, a miscellanj, con¬ 
taining information on all manner of subjecla and nnmerons 
extracts fiom Roman writora. (13) Nonius Marcellns 
(between 2Tid cent, and 6 th, A-p), a vol ami nous work on 
grammar, vmloable as a repertoTy of quotations from lost 
writors. (14) Servins (5th cent, €ommentai 7 on 
VorgiL (15) Macrobius (5th cent, a.d*), SatamalioruKi 
ConvLriorum Libb, vu. — disBcrtations on niylhology. 
hisfcorjj etc. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

iKTFOUi'cnojf. 

rEicefl^ftelation ttt Litin^ to U cobSantaitcs—Rejcmblancs 
djULDotiDo btitweflu anii ittiJiuiiia. 

The diviaion between ftncient and modem l^istorj is not 
one of convenietLee ^ it has n reaiitj% in that it tiiBjrks 
the diettiictioD in point of time, plflce^ nnd diameter 
between the civilization of the otd and new worlds. 

Ancient history is in the main an recount of the rtse 
and fall of those peoplrs whose civilization had a comirion 
origin^ and presotilod sinular features. In each how- 
ovep» the individnalify of each nation impressed its own 
peculiar stamp on the character of that civilization. 

The Mediterranean Sea was tbe theatre of the growth 
and decay of the great nations who mny be inclnded in 
the same cycle of clvilitatiorL, and whoso culture fouiid Ha 
highest point in Thebes in Egypt, Carlhago in .Atricii, 
Athena in Greece, Rome In Italy. When their work waa 
finighod, new peoples arose, a new cycle of civilimtion was 
begun, a new centre found in the Atlantic Ocean in 
place of the Mnditerranean. The province of the RoTnnn 
histonan is to record the closing scctio of the great drama 
of ancient history os enacted in Italy. 

GeographicallyT this peninsula is formed by the monntmn 
chain of the Apennines breaking off in asnotherly direction 
from the Western AlpSn The Apennines at first run south- 
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easti reach their ki^hes^ point in the Akrazii- From 
the AbrnnI the chain mna a&ntk, at first nnbrtkea and 
of considerabie height; but later it splits south-east and 
B 4 >utk, foriainif narrow and mountaiiiona peninsulas^ It 
must ho speciflUy remetuborad that the aTicieut bonndarj 
of Italy on the north was not the Alpa, hut the Apennines | 
thercrnre, the iat country; on the north, cite nding between 
the Alps and the Apenninea as far down as the Abruzai, 
does not belong geographicallj nor bisfcoricallT to tha 
Italy of our hiatoiy. As the Apennines nowhere rise 
precipitouslj^ but enclose many valleys and tablelands 
connected by easy passea, the oountTy is well adap^ 
for human hakltaticm. Tbis is specially tha case with 
the adjacent slopes and coast-districts. Oo the east coafib 
atrctches the plain of Apulia, only broken by the Isolated 
Bteep of GargauDS; again, on the south coast, well- 
watered and Fertile lowlands adjoin the hill country of 
the interior; and on the west c^t we 6nd^ not merely 
the extraordinarily rich and irrigaled lancb of Etrnria, 
Latxum, and Campania, but. owing to the action of the 
sea and of volcanoes, the eountry is varied wiih hill and 
valley, harbour and isknd. As tbe Feloiwune^ is at¬ 
tached to Greece, so the island of Sicily is attached to 
Italjp the Sicilian mcnntains being but a continuation 
of the Apennines, interrupted by the narrow "rent” 
(P^ioy) of the straits. Although Italy lacks tho island- 
studded sea which gave the Greeks their seafariag 
characten snd is deficient in bays and barbonrSt eieept 
DU the Hoolh-west couf^t, yet it resscahlea Greece iu its 
temperate climate aud wholesorae mouutaia air, while 
it excels it in rich alEavEal plains and grassy moantain 
slopes. All Italian interests centre in the wept; the 
i*everse is the Citse with Greece. Thus, the Apulian and 
Messapisn coasls play a Sfibordinate part In Italian^ ss 
Epirus and Acarnania d!id in Greek history. The two 
peniusnlas Lie side by side, but turn their b^ks on each 
other, and the Italian a and Greeks rarely came into 
contact in the Adriatic Sea. 

The history of Italy falls into two nmin sections: (1) 
Its internal histoTj down to t'tfl nnion under the leoderiBhip 
of the Latin stock; (2) The history of its soTereignty 
over the world. It must be borne in mind that what hid 
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been c&lled tbe conquest of Italy by tlie Bomania i# rcAiljr 
the confolidatioa and union of the vbola Italian stock—^ 
a atook of which the Komana w'ere tbe mo^t powerful 
branch, but still only a bmneh. Oqt attention ninGt now 
bo hued on the fiirat of the two flections— op the settlement 
of the Itaiiaa stocky on its external straggles for CJtlst- 
ence agAiuat Gi^k and Etrv&can iutmdcFH p on its 
conqncst oE these encmias; fipalJy, on its iniemal strife; 
on the couteet between the Latms and Samnites for the 
leadership of Iialj, mtaUing in the victoiy of the Latins, 
at the cpd of the fourth centnry before Christ. 

With regard to the earliest migrations into Italy wo 
have no evidence to guide ns, not e^en the nnoeitain voice 
of tradition. No moppmenta of n savage primitive race 
have ever been nneartliod, such as erist in T ranee, Ger¬ 
many, and England. But the retnains of the Itnlian 
languages ahow that the thfce primitive stocks wei^ 
(!) lapjgiaiip (2) Etniseanp (3) Italian. The Inst is 
^vided into two main branches : (a) Latin ; (h) Bnihro- 
Samnite^ or moi'o fally that branch to wliicb the diatccts 
of the Ombri, Marais V&lsci, and Samnites belong. 

Ab to tbe lapygianst owing to the fact that no one has at 
present been able to decipher tbo inscpiptioufl in their 
language, very little is known. Their disJeci pcints to a 
closer connectian with Greek than that of other Italians; 
and this eup position is snoported by the ease wilh which 
they became Hellenized. From the feeble resistance they 
made to foreign mfluenceSp and from their geographical 
pcsitlon^ it is concitided that they were the old&ft immi¬ 
grants OP historical autochthones of Italy. In the earliest 
times immigrants came by landt not by sea, and the rac^ 
pnahed furthest aonth were the oldest mbebitants. 

The centre of Italy was inhabited, from a remote p^iod, 
by the two dlvisiouB of the Italian people. PhilologfcaJ 
nnalysia of the Italian tongue ebows that ih^^y belong 
to the Indo-Germanic family^ and that tho Italianii are 
brothera of the Greeke, and cocBiasof the Celtfli Germana, 
and SlaToniaQs+ Tho same analysis foHher ahows us 
that the relatioD of tbe latin dialect in^ the Italian 
InngQage to the Urabro-Sunni to dialect is somewbat 
similar to tbe relation of Ionic to Boric Greek ; and the 
diftcrcnccB between the Oican (m. Samnifcc) and Umbrian 
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dialects maj lie compared to the differencea between tbo 
Donsm of Sicily and that of Sparta. LaDf^uago thix.n 
proves to as at soras unkEiovi.-a period, frnm the 

BtmLe cradle iher-e issijed a stock wbicL inclnded the 
anc^tora of the Greeks and ItaLlaos ; that aiibfiiC|Xiently 
theltaKans branched off ^ that the Italians divided into 
Latin and Umbro-Samiiite stocks, and that later the 
Umbrians parted from the Samnitas, or Oscans, 

Language again shows to u8 what state of civilizatton 
bad been reached by the Greeks and Italians before they 
separated. Their words for plough, I eld, garden, barley* 
wine^ are identical in both kngnsges j their choice of 
graui sgrees, as also their method of prepai-ing it. The 
zmmc oE “ Wine-[and *' (Oii^rput) given by Gi'vck Tojagera 
to Italy shows that viiie-enltore was not in tranced 
by the Greeks. Thus, the two peoples had passed from 
the psstonil to the agnciil^arsl stage, and boih natbna 
closely associated agdcnltnro with their religion, laws, 
and enstoms. Again, the Greek honee, as described by 
Homcr^ differs bnt al^ghtly from the model fallowed ia 
Itftljr In dress, also, the tumica. oorrespondH to the chiton 
of the Greeks, and the toga ia only a fuller hiniatioD+ 
In doc, in Language, manners, and all the mateiial things 
of primitive life, the same origin is apparent in lioth mcea. 

When we turn to the graver problems of life^ to the 
moral, eociab political, and religious develop meat of the 
Greeks snd Italians, the distinction is far more markcii; 
nay, it is almost difficult to beliovo that here too ther^ in 
a comTuon baals. In the Greek world we see the full and 
free play of individnal life, and individnaJ thought, 
whether in the poUtical arena or that cf litcratnro* 
whether in the gumea at Olymj^la or in religEons festivals. 
The whole was eacriheed t^ its parts, the nation Eo the 
township, the township to the citizen. Thus, Rolemn awe 
of the gods was lessened and at last oitingnished, by that 
fi^edoni of thooght, which mvec^red them with human 
atLribntes and then denied their esistonce. The Eoaisns, 
on the contrajy, merged the individual in the Et&tc, and 
^garded the progress and prosperity of the latter ss the 
idral for which all were Wund to labour nnceasLngly^ 
With them the son was boand to ir&verence the father, 
the citifien to reverenco the rulers all to roverence the 
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gods, Thi« diEtmctJoid becomes more evident^ when wo 
consider th© to which paterniil acid marital an- 

ihotiij vsm earned hj tha Romans, nnd the marcilew 
rigour with which a slave waa treated hj theim The 
mea^ and meanirglaas character of individoaJ namea 
among the Homana, when contmEted with th« Jaxnrlant 
and poetic fnlnesa of those among the Greeks, painta to 
the wish of the Eomass to rednce all to one uniform level, 
instead of promoting the development of distinctive 
persona]ity. Bnt we mnst not forget that the haain was 
the same with both nationB, In both, the dan arose frtjni 
the family and the alate from the clan j bat, aa the rela- 
tiong in a Roman hooaehold differed widely from those in 
a Greek, bo the pcaition of a clan, aa a separate powsr^ in 
a Greek, was far higher than in a Homan state. Again, 
althongh the fnndamental ideas of the Homan constitation 
—a king, a senate, find an Qsgenhbly anthorised merely to 
accept or reject pn^posals Bub^itted to it—are alsofonnd 
in Greek slates, as in the earlier corM^titntian of CretOt jet 
widely different was the development which these ideas 
receivpfl in ^ eh nation. So. tog. in religion, borh nations 
fatinded their faith on the same common store of aymbobo 
and allegoncal views of nature. But the Gi'eek lost eight 
of thespintml abstmetions, and gavn all the phenomena 
of nature a concrete and corporeal shape, clothing all 
with the i-iohea of his poetic fancy. The Homan, casting 
aside all mythical legends of the gods, sanctifi^ every 
action of life by asalgniiig a spirit to everjtbicg eKisIing^ 
a spirit which came into being with it, and perished wilh 
it; and thus tlie very word Religiot ^ that which binds.'" 
ehowfl what a hold this faith in the nnscen and thia prawer 
of fipiritiml abstraction had upon the Romsn mind. 
Finally, even in art, where the greatest eoiitra.st was 
developed, the origiiial simple elementi are identical. 
The deforons armed deuce, the '^leap" (triuirpuB 
Si ^Lpo/i^ot), the nm^uersda of the “full people (octrvpei. 
satura) who in their sheep or goat-^kins wound up the 
festivid with jeetd ; the pipe, which regulaled the solemn 
or merry dance, were commou to both nations. But the 
Greeks alone felt tbs power of beauty, and evolved a 
system of education calculated to train mind and body 
alike in conformity with that ideaL Thus the two 
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mtlona^ in which th^ ciTilmtlon af Antiquity cnltniDatec!, 
atand aide by aide, aa liilTeraat in duTelopmaat an thej 
wore ia origin idontical. Tha points in which the 
Hellenes excel the lialiaoB are more iiDirere&lIj intelli- 
gible* and reject a more brilliant Instre; bnt the deep 
feeling in each individual, that he was onlj a part of the 
community, a rare devotcdnm and |^wer of flelf-sacHfioe 
for the common weah an Ernest faith in its own gods^ 
form the rich treasnre of the Italian natlan, V>''herevep 
in Hellaa a tendency fcownrds niitional union appearedf 
it was baflcd not on elementB directly politicaL, but on 
games and art; tha contesta at Olympia^ the poems o£ 
Homer, the tragedies of Euripides^ were tho only bonds 
that held Hellafl together. Rewlotely, on the other hand, 
the Italian anrrendei'od his own personal will for the sake 
of freedom, and learned to obey hie father that ho might 
know how to obey the slpte. Amidst this sirbjection 
individnal development might be marred, and the goima 
of fairest prombe might be arrested ia the bnd; tho 
Italian i^ned in their stead a feeling of fatherland and 
of patriotism anqh as the Greek nerer knew, and, alone 
among all civiHsed nations oE antiquity, succeeded in 
working ont naiional unity in connection with a oonsti- 
tution ba$ed on self-government—a national nnity which 
at lost placed in bis hands the maetery, not only over the 
divided Hellemo stock, bat over tho whole known worldn-^ 
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We have oo data enabKag m to accnrEtely dtiermine the 
migratioD of the ItalianB into Italy> hut that it took placo 
fttnu the north and by land may be considered certain. 
The fact that ibe Umbro-ii^bellian stock had to content 
thenTBeLvefl wi^h the rough mountain districts, proves that 
the J^this went fiist and settled on tiio west coaat^ in the 
pfains of Latin m and Campania. The 1 till inn names 
Novlft or Nok (new town), Campania Capua, VnItumuSt 
^^i (labonters)^ show that an ItaiiaEi and probably 
Latin stock, the Attsones, were in possession of Campatiia 
before the Santnite aod Greek immigmtinns. The Itali 
proper, who were the primitive inhabitants of the c?onntrj 
aabseotiently ticcupied by the Lucan I and Brntti l, wore 
probabiy connected with the Italian, not (he lapygian 
atoek, and possibly with tho lAtin branch of the Italian j 
but Grrek influence aud Samnite invasions completely 
cblitomted all trace of the Italic So, too, ancient legends 
Connect the estlnct stot^k of the Sfcull with Rome. What¬ 
ever the truth of this may he it is not improbable that the 
^tins in primitive times spread over Latinm, Campania, 
Lucania, and the eastern half of Sicily. But tliose setilud 
in Siedy^ Magna Graecia, and Campania came into con¬ 
tact wifch the Greeks at a time when they were unable 
to mist so superior a civiliitationj and were consequentljt 
in Sicily, completely Helleniz^^, or so weakened that 
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they fell an easy prey to Sabine ho^d^"i Thpa, the Siciili^ 
Italic nod ATJSoniand pinj no part m the hiat<jrj ol ItaLj. 
On the other ba^nd, th<m settled in Latiunsp ^hero no 
Gresk colony was fonnded^ ancceeded in maiatainmg their 
FTOitnd again it thy Sabiues and more northern foee* 
Latinm itself is ^ pliiin tmverscd by the Tiber and Anin» 
bnunded on the eaat by the mountains of the Sabim^a 
and Aeqnir whieh rorm part of the Apennines) on the 
aouthp by the Volsoian rangc^ which is separated from 
the main cbaiu of the ApeDuines by the uDeient territory 
of the Hernfci \ on the west, by the ica^ wHoho hai boars 
on this pstTt of the coast are few and poor; on the norths 
by the broad highlands of Etniria, into whii:h it imper> 
ceptibly Thid plain is dotted with iBolated hilt^ 

Euch as SoTucte in tha nOrfh^eaE^ the CiiTeian ptomontory 
cm the ftoolh-weatp thp lower height of Janiculumi and 
the Albnn rangSp Free on every side, stands between the 
Yolspian chain and the Tiber+ Here wore settlrd the old 
Lkvtijifi (Prisei la Lin i), as they were later on cailed^ to 
distinguish them from the Latina settled outside Latium. 
Bot in early times the Tiber formed the northern boutidary* 
and only the centre of the it-gion between the Tiber, the 
spurs of the Apeoninea, tho Alban mount, and the seftp 
con^luting of some seven hundred EC|aare milrSp formetl 
Latium proper—the real plain land (TrAnTiki flat)* as it 
scflfiis from the lii>ight of the Albsn rnount. This pl ain 
is broken by hills of tufa of modcitite height, and by deep 
bssures in the ground. Owing to this aneven character 
lakes are formed in winter, and as there is no natural 
outlet for the wator^ malaria ainses from the noxious 
exhalations in summer heat. This malaria the ancient 
inhabitants avoided by wearing heavy woollen dothing, 
and by keeping a constant blafiDg fire, aud thus a densa 
popuhtion existed where new no one can support a 
healthy life. 

The conditions of early society among the settlers in 
Latium must be a mAtter of conjectui^. The clan,* or 
gensp servid as the link botweem house^ villagSp and canton. 
Probably each canton wan an aggregate of clan-villages, 
which villages were an aggiegate of clan-houses; united 

* fhoe:! i. Il3p notsi thSE doei sot. MdcquAle^y tflBrsaeiifc 
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together bj locality aod claneliip; and every political 
comma nitj (civitas^ poptilas) consi^tod of an aggregate 
of caiilor^e. Ko doolit eeth cat^ton had ita loc^l centre^ 
vr-hii li aerved alike aa a place of meeting and of refuge: 
these were railed^ from their position^ motto lain-tops 
(capitolia) or etjongholds (arcos). In time licniBes began 
to cluster round the strong hold, mad were autToundod 
with the ring"' (arbs) i thus the aucleua of a town waa 
formed. There cjiii be little doubt that the Alban range, 
from ita nattkml strength and advantages of air and water^ 
was occupied by the first comers. Here^ among other 
ancient canton-centrea, stood pre-eminent Alba, the 
inoiher-city of ail the old Latin settlementa. Therefore, 
when the v^aj'iona ran tons, though crich independent and 
governed by its own cinsiilution ol prince^ eldem, and 
gcneml a^een^bly of irtarrlors, escpicsiscd tbvir sense of 
the ties of blood and langnsge by forming what is known 
as the Latin Ik ague, ii was btit natural that A] ha aboald 
be the centre of that league, and therefore president 
of tlie iJiii-tj cantons w'hich composed it. We Imve no 
certaiu knowfed^^o as to the powers or legal rights this 
confedeniey eierdstd over the variemg memberH. Probably 
disputes hot weed cantons were settled by the league, ware 
Sgaiust foreign foes decided^ ond a federal comniandeF- 
in-chiei appointed What we do know is that on the 
annual day of assembly the l^tin festival (Latinae feriae) 
was kepb^ and Dn ox sacrificed to the Latin god (Jnpiter 
LatiaHs}. Each Dommiinity had to contTibnte lo tho 
e^rificial feast its fixed proportion of cattle, milk, end 
chc(^, and to receive in return a part of the roaabed 
victim. Dnrjing this festival *^a truce of God was 
observed throaghout all Latium, and ssfe-eondDcla w'era 
graiitcd, even by tribes at fend with one another. 
It le impoii&ible to define Ihe privileges of Albp, as pre¬ 
siding canton. Probably it waa a purely honorary position» 
and^ had tid politicad signification, ceHninly none as de- 
noting any sort of leadership or commamd of the rest of 
toe Latin cantons. But, vagno as the ontlinea of this 
early canton life must necesaarily bcv they show ns the 
one great fact of a cominon cenirc, which, while it did 
not destroy the indiridnal independence of the cAntonSt 
kept alive the feeling of national kinship, and thus paved 
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the wnj for thnt Dnieo wbicli [9 the goal oi 

every fiwe people^s pirjgresa. 

In tracing the be^nninge of Rome, her oHgiDal consli- 
tntion, and ths first chan^ it underwent, we are on 
groand whi^h the nnc^rta^n light qf aticient tr&ditioo 
and modern theory has made most difficult, if not im^ 
pos^^iblfi to trarerBe with Any certainty. The very name 
of Romans, with which the settlement on the low hills 
on the left bank of the Tiber has so Long been associated, 
was originally not Romans^ bnt Eamnee (possibly “ bnsb- 
men")+ Side by side with this Latin nettiement of 
Ramnians two other eantona settled, and from the comhi- 
iiAtian, or syrtoikisnioa, of these three arose Hoioe- It 
must be speciallj noted that one of ihe^e other two 
cantons, viifi, the Titii»^ has b&en tmanimonsly ascribed 
to a Sabellian, not Latin, stock - the third canton, vii. 
the LneereSt probably, Uko the ^mnee, a Latin 

oommnnjty^ From the fact thAt this Sabellian mixture 
and absorption in a Latin cAnton-Dnion baa left flcaiw 
any tmoo of Sabellian elements in Roman institntions, 
we may conrLndo that, at the remote period at which it 
occurred, the Sabellian and Latin storks were far leas 
sharply contracted in language, manoere^ and enstome 
than Was the cii!t0 in a later age^ A proof of the great 
antiquity of this triple diviflion is the fact that the 
Romane regTilarly used trCbuffre and iritwi in the simple 
of '‘divide" and ^‘a part,” The unfavonmble 
charncter of the aite renders it hard to understand how 
Rome could so early attain Its prominent position in 
Latium. Tha soil is nnfavonrable to the growth of fig 
or vine, sad in addition to the want of good water- 
sprmgs, swamps are caused by the frooneat ianndations 
Tiber. Moreover, it wsa eon Sued in all land 
directions by powerful cities : on the east, by Ant^mnae, 
Fidonao^ Caenina, Coilstiai and Crabii; on the sontb, by 
Tusculnm and ALba ; and on the south-west by Lftpinmnn 
Bnt all these disadvantages were more than compensated 
by tho unfettered command it had of both banks of the 
liber di^irvn to the mouth of the river. Tbe fact that 
the clan af the Ili?milii waa settled on the right bank 
from time immemoriah and that there lay the grtstfe of 
e creative goddess (Doa Dia), the primitive seat of the 
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Ami festiinl aad Arral bratiierbood, proT^fl tbut tbe 
orig-i&a] temtorj of Home comprehended Janicnlnm and 
Ostie^ whieb afterwards fell into the bands of the Etnw- 
eaiLB. Not only did tbia positioa on both banlia of ihs 
Tiber place m Home's bauds all the traffic o! Latinm, 
bnt^ as tbe Tiber was the natural barrier uj^inst aortbem 
invadersp Rome bocaTne the maritime frontier fortress of 
Latinm,^ Again, thfa sltnatiou acted in two ways. 
Firflily, it brcm^bt Rome into commercial relations with 
the outer worlds cemented her alliance with Caere^ and 
^gbt her the importance of build rag- bridges. Secondly, 
it caused the Rom an canton to become united in tbo citj 
itself far earlier than was the case with other Latin 
commnnities- Aod thns^ tbongh Latin m was a strictly 
sgriL-ultUTal connt^, Rome was a centre of enmmerce y 
and this comnierebl position stamped its peculiar mark 
on tbo Roman character, dib^nguisliing Ihem from the 
rest of the Latins and Italians, as the citiren is die- 
tingeiahed frem the rustic. Not. indeed, that the Roman 
neglected his farm^ or ceasc'd to regard it aa Lis home^ 
but the n a wholesome air of the Campsgna tended to make 
him withdraw to the more healthy city hills; and from 
early times by the side of the Roman farmer arose a 
non-agricuUnraJ popnlation. com posed partly of forcignera 
Md partly of natives, which tended to develop urban 
life. Tho tow-n originally ombiuced only the Palatine, 
or wbat was later koown as Sqnare Romo*^ (Roma 
^adreita), so called from the quadi'atkgular form of the 
Falatine RiJL The ^' Festival of the Seven Mounts 
(Septimontinm) wee a memorial of the growth o! auburbe 
and of the gradnal extecsion of the city. Eiwh eubnrb 
was surrannded with its own ring-wall^ and connected 
with the oHginal ring-wall of the Palatine. Thie ancient 
Palatine city with its seven rlogs embraced the PalntinOp 
tbe Piilatine slope called Ccnnaltis, the Velia^ or ridge 
connecting the Faiatina and the Esquiline, the three 
peaks of the Esq u I line, and the fortress of Stibura^ which 
protected the new town on the Csrinac, in the low ground 
wtween the Esquiliue and the Quirinah This ancient 
city of the ceven mounts h&a left no trerditioii of its 
history^ being completely absorbed in the mightier Rome. 
That other gronud was very early occupied, we may well 
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belisTei ancb as the CapitDl and Aveniinet and the height 
fsE the Janii;ti]min; but ea id the dietribntioa of the three 
component elemeiaUs, the Baniaes^ Titiefli and Lncerea, 
-we have no knowledge. There ia, bowever^ atrong evi¬ 
dence in favonr of the view that^ coexmtetit with the 
Palatine RomanSf was another eetlleuent on the Qulnnal, 
facing tba city on the Palfitine, and independent of itv 
The twnfohi worahip of Mars on the PaT&tine and Qoinoal^ 
the duplicate existence in later Koine of his two priest- 
col Leges of Salii and Lnperci, representing the original 
ooltegee of each priesthood on the two hills, and the fact 
that the Rcivnana on the Palatine call^ tbenmlvea 
Montani and those on the Qairinnl Col I ini, all point to 
the coexistence of two eepamte and independent comtnn- 
tiiiies^ That a distinctioa or race caused Iho fonnding 
of these two eiiies is nnproved^ The Palatine Roman* 
soon overshadowed those on the hill, but it was the work 
of Servina TaliicB to comprehend both these small citleCi 
and also the heights of the Aventino and Capitoiine, 
within a ainglo nng-wall, and thna create the greater 
Borne of history. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

BJO^y's OBieiXAL COKSTlTDTIOlf. 

FtibfT^SEHTe—Cliant—Kinff—Comtiiiinitj'—Hig[Lta &nd burd^nf of 
Luin^CBBM— SoBoie. 

Thk bAsia of tha Homan coiistitdtion was the family^ 
and iho comatitutlon of the atate wiaa but an expansion of 
that of the familj. The boad of the household was of 
necessity a mgd^ and his Duthoritj alike as fathei;' or 
hnBbuiid was supreme, and in the eye oi tbe law as 
absolute o^er wife and child as over Blave. Thcugh a 
wonjaik could acquire property, she was undrr the absolntfl 
dominion of her fatht^r^ or^ if toatried, under that of her 
ho shandy or, if he died, under the gnardiaitBliip (tutela) of 
her nearest male relations^ Thi« autboritj of the pat^ 
/ai7iVZuL9 was alike irresponsible snd tmcliangeable; nor 
could it be dissolred except by death. Although a gro wn- 
np son might establish a separate household of his own, 
all his propertyj however acquired, belonged legally to h[s 
father; and it w^as easier for a slave to ohiain release from 
his master than for a sou to free himself from the control 
of his father. A daughter^ if Married, passed out of her 
father^s hand into that of her hushaiid, to whose clan or 
gens she hencefurth belonged. On the fftther'n death ihe 
sons still presetv'cd the uirity of the family, nor did it 
become broken till the male stock died ont^ but^^ as the 
counectikig linke became gntdnnltj weaker iu succeeding 
generations, there nrose the distinction between members 
of a family (egnati) and members of a clan (sfeutiius)^ 
The former denoted those male members of a famlty who 
could show the successive stops of their deecent from a 
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common progeclitorp the latter^ those who could do lon^arr 
prove thflir degree of relationflhip bj poidting out tho 
intermediate linka of connect]on with a common ancestor. 
Slaves belonging to a hoasebold were resided the IftT^rp 
not aa Uring beings^ but aa chattels^ who^e poeition was 
not aifected bj the death of the bead of tbe houBe. 
Attached to the Roman hoQaehold was aa interm^iate 
cTaae of pemn^ called cl ientes listeners or dej>eiidanti. 
These cansist^ pftrtlj of refugees from foreiga fltateei 
partly of sTavea Living in a state of practical freadom j 
partly of persons who, thoogh not free ettizenB of any 
oommcjiiiy, lived in a condition of protected freedom. 
Althongh these formed with the slaves the himiha, or 
"' body of servantsp^^ and were dependent on the will of 
the head of the bense or patron (pntrauo9)i their position 
was practically one of considerable free^lom; and in tbe 
course of several generations the clients of a household 
acquired more and more liberty^ Every one who ivns a 
member of a Romsn family, and therefore of one of tba 
genteSp or clanships, whose union formed the state, was a 
true citizen nr burgess of Romo. Every ono bom of 
parents united by the ceremony of the sacred salted cake 
(confarreatio) was also a full oitiKeit \ and therefore the 
Roman burgesses called themselves “fathers*^ children ” 
(patricii), as in the djo of the law' they alone had a 
Ifitben Thus the state conafsied of gentes, or clanH, ajid 
the clans of families^ and aUbongh the relations of the 
yarlons mcmheita of the household were not altered by 
thair incorporation with the statei jet a son ontaide the 
household waa on a footing of equality with tbe father in 
respect ol political rights and duties. So^ too, tbe variona 
clients, though not admitted to the rights and duties 
proper to truo bui^esscs, w'ere not wholij excluded from 
pArticipsHen in state festivals and state worship; and 
this would be specially true of those who were not clients 
of special families, but of the community at large. 

Since the family served as the modal for the constitittion 
of the state, it was necessary to choose some one who 
should stand in the same relation to the body-politie ae 
the head of Lhe family did to the household. Ha who waa 
so ehoseu lex, or leader, possessed the same alHsolate power 
over the state as the house-father had over hie honsehold^ 
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&iid» lilce hlm^ raled for lir#: tliere was no otTier holder of 
power b«^Lde him. Hb “ command(irnpehum) wm alU 
powerful jn peace and and be was preceded by 

lictores^ or ” aummonorsp^' armed with axes and rode on all 
public cccasioriA. He nominated priests and prieatessGSt 
and acted as the nation'* intercesEor with the gods. He 
held the keys of the pablic troosuryi and alone bad the 
right of publicly addressing the bnrgesse*. Hu waa 
supreme judge in all ptirate und criminal irisls, and bad 
1 he power of life and dcatb ; he called ont the pecpls for 
military service^ and commanded the army. Any magis^ 
tratea, any Tcligioua coliegea, any militaTy officers, that he 
might ap|)Oin^ derived all tbeii' power from him, and only 
existed during his pleasure. Hts power only ended wilh 
death, and ho appointed his aocccEBor, thaa imparting a 
sen*e of permanence to the kingabipT deapito the personal 
change of the holders of ilje Bovereign power+ Hot, 
althougb the king^s authority was *o abflolute, be never 
came to be regarded by the Homans as other than motial, 
nor, as by divine right, higher and better than his fellow- 
citizens. This view of the kingship was at once the 
moral and practical limitatioD of its power. The king was 
the peoples representative, and derived his power from 
them, and ivas accoantable to them for its use and abnae, 
hloreover, the legal limitation to hi* power lay in the 
principle that he was entitled only to execute the law, 
not to alter it. Any deviation from the law had to 
receive the previous sanction of the assembly of the 
people and the council of oldei^. There is no parallel 
in modem life to the Bomau family or Bomau state or 
Roirian sovereign. 

The principle on which the division of the bnrgesses 
rested wa-» that ten henees formed a clan, ten clans a 
wardship (enria), ten wardships the oommauity, Each 
householder famished a foobsoldier thou sand- 

walker), and each clan s horsemsn and stnator^ If com^ 
mnnitiea combi aed, each was a part or tribe (tribus) of 
the whole community. Originslly each household had its 
own portion of land ; but when horisehoIdB combined into 
a gens, each clan had Irs lands, and this system nstnrally 
extended to curies and commaniti^ whether single or 
combiced. Thus clan-lands formed in priEuitive times the 
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fliualltst anii m the division ol ]&nd. Althoiigb ihiB 
dtvi 5 iiftn into ton i^ari^ mf\y disappeared in RoEne, wo 
Gnd it in Uter Latiii enmmnnitEes., w!iiE:h fdwa]fa bad 
one hnnired acting oonncilleTS (qentttmviri)^ each of 
whom wfta ** head of ton hoaBehaLda (deenrio)* This 
constitutional schenie did not origtnate ip Rome^ bnt was 
a primitive inatitotion,, oomnion to all Lfttinfi. What the 
pteciae object and valae of this division was we cannot 
now determine^ and it is clear that anf attempt to 
rigidly fix the ntiinber of hooHeholds and clans hiuhV 
throngh ordinary human accidL-nts/haTe failed. The really 
important nnil in the division was the coria^ the members 
of which were bound by religious ties, and had a priest 
of their own (Samen curialis). Military levies and money 
valnations were made aocordieg to carial divisiDns, and 
the burgesses met and to bed by curies, Althocgh all lull 
citizens or burgeesea were gn a footing of absolute equality 
M regarded one anotherp the dii^tiaction between those 
who wore bnrge£ses and thoao who ware not was most 
sharply and rigidly defined. If a stranger were adopted 
into the burgesB-body (pajronum coojsfurt or tn paiHcias 
cooplari^ m vairenm like patTiciug merely denoted th^ 
*-* full citizen^’)^ he could not retain his rights as citizen 
else where. If ho didp he merely posscBsed honorary citiEen- 
phip at Rome, and was entitled to the priTilegea and 
protection of a guest (ins hcapitii)^ not to tbo exercise of 
full citizen rights. There were no class privileges at 
Bou]0+ AU wore the simple woollen toga in public, 
although certain officers by virtne of their oIBce were 
distingniBhed by dress. As tha Latin im migrants had no 
conquered race to deal witbi the nobility of Gi^eece and 
the caste of India wero nnknow^n to thorn. The most 
impottant duty of the hurgesses wa* military service, sa 
they alone had tho right of bearing arms. Hence the 
namoyiopaltij C**bofJj of wamot^,'' connected v. hhpeputan^ 
“to lay waste ")^ called in old litanies piluoinai popaluft 
“Bpear-armed Host;’* henee, toOp the name of quiritea* 
lancc-tnen given them by the king. Other duties ip' 
cumbont cn the burgesses were sach as the king laid npon 
them; among these w&5 the all-important task of building 
walls, to which the name of moenia (^Hasks ») givezn 
* On Ihtt wcriJp efr Mdiniiu. B. St» iii. |i. &, uotB, 
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As there TTas no state pay for Ren-ioes so rendered, thfro 
was no direct statt* expenditure or state taKrttioo. Tlie 
very victinis for sacrifice weje provided bj the deposit, or 
cattle-Hue f£armincntuiii)i whicb the defeated party in a 
law-suit ivas bound to pay. In caj^es of urgent need n 
direct eontribntion (trihutuin) was levied ^ bnt this waa 
regaixled as a loan, and rep.iid when limea improved 
Although the king managed the state exchequer^ tlio 
state property, the land won in was not ident[6ed 
with the private property of the king, 13is exchequer 
wm filled partly by the land-taxes, the scriptlim, or 
pasture tribute^ paid by these who fed cattle on the 
connpon pasture^ atbd the vectigelis^ or payment in kind in 

E iace of rent, by those who were lessees of iho stafe 
indfi : partly by gains in warj. partly hy harhonr^dues 
levied on the exports and irqportfl of 0!itia; partly, 
perhaps, by tbe tax w^hich the nou-burgesses settled at 
Roine (aerarii) paid him for* protection. In additicn 
to these daties the burgesses had also rightn. They 
wore convoked by the king (IJ in formRl Bssemblies 
(comitia oiniata) twice a yoar^ or (^) in such meetings 
(contionc^) as the king thought Bt to hold. They had no 
pow'cr of speech on such occasions, nnless the king saw 
jit to grant it; tlieir duty was inercly to listen and re tarn 
simple Eknsw'ers without discussion to the king's quest ions. 
Aa long aa the king wus executor of existing law's^ no 
intervention was nccesmry on tlie pari of the cilExeus; 
but wbere abnormal events arose which necessitated any 
change of or deviation froni exiatiug kw s^ the eo- 0 |M?rution 
and assent of the burgess body was essential. The king 
put tbe queatioo (nogatio)^ and the people rctarued 
answer ^ and the lex, or law, which w^aa the outcome of 
this pn>ec.RS^ was not in its origin a command of a kin^ 
but a contract proposed by the king and accepted ur 
rtifuJicd by his hearers. The citizens alone could allow a 
man to make such a will a* transferred his property on 
Ilia death to another; they alone could sauctiop the 
adoption of a man Into the burgess body» or allow a 
bargess to surrender his rights as dtiMO ; they aloue 
could pardan a condemned crimiuaJ^ whence aroi^ tho 
right of appeal (provoeatlo), which was only ellowed to 
those who pleaded guilty. Thus far the aiS^mbly of 
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the carfuniiiiityp rretiicted and hampered m it firat appears^ 
was jefc ffXym antiquity a const it uent element of the 
RoTnan commonv^ealth, and waa in law gnperior tOp lather 
than cD-erdinate wit lip tho king/* 

Tiis origin of the senate can with prohahiHtj be ascribed 
to that remoto perjod when each dan in Latirnn was 
under tha rule of ite own elder^ As the elans became 
ainalgainatedp the position of each an older was necessarily 
subordinated to that of the head or king of thecomomnity ; 
but that the senate was not a mere conclave of trnsty coun¬ 
cillors catled into being by the kiqg, but an institatioa as 
old as that of king and burgess-assembly^ admits of littlo 
doubts It resembled the assetablj of princes and mlersp 
gathered in a drdo rcand the king as described by 
Hoffier, The number was fixed at three handreih corre- 
Bponding to the three bandied clans of which the thiee 
piimilive comiimnitieSr forming tho whole i^tatcp were 
compo^^ed. A LI senstora sal for life ; they were chosen by 
tha king, and it is only natural tosnpposa tbah if originally 
tbesenato consisted of the aacianb l^dy of clan ciders^ the 
king nLways chasop when a Junior died, a man of the aame 
clan to fill Lis placCr The Benators were, therefore^ so 
many kin^ of the whole community, although the chief 
powerp aa in the household, was vested in one of iheirbodvi 
namely the kicgt tht^ir insignia, though inferior to those 
of the king,, were of the same character ; the pus^lc border 
(latns clavn^) being substituted for the purple robe of the 
king, and the red shoes of the senator being lower and Icfis 
striking thaji those wh^ch the king wore. iSbonld the king 
die without appointing a enccessor, one of the senators^ 
choflen by lot as intemei, exercised his authority for five 
days, and this interrex appointed tho next, thus paaning 
on the fis-e days" sovereign pov or to one of his own body. 
Finally, one of theaa interregeSp but never the one first 
ehosen, uoininated the king, and his choice was ratified 
by the whole assembly of tho citizens. Thus the senato 
was the ultima to holder of the ruling power, and was a 
^aruutee of the permaiienco of the monaj^hy* Further, 
it was the gnsrdiaTi of the constitntioOp examining every 
new resolutiou which the king snggested and Lhe bnrgpsses 
adopted, eud having the right of vetoing these nesDlutions, 
abould they appear to ? iolate exia ting rights. The seuata'a 
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conjitnt (p&trnm anctoHtAs) had also to be obtained hehto 
war oonld be declared. And thus the duty wna to 

^ard agaioEt any innotatiDn or Tlolation of the confiMtia- 
tion, whether cotning' from king' or baT]geaa-nKEeitib]j. In 
conBcqucnce of, or, at least, iu close connection with^ this 
power of the senate, arose the Tciy ancient enstom of the 
kingf^a coii?okii?g the senate, and sobmitiing to it the pro- 
posala he intended to bring before the citizens. iJy thna 
aacertaining the opinions of the individual members, the 
king avoided the possibiJitj of any sDhsequent opposition 
from that body.^ On most qncstinns, involving no bt^ach 
of the confllitiition, the ficnate'e part was donbtle^ mcrelj 
that of ooDipliance wiih the king*a wishes. The senate conld 
not meet unleSiS-con yoked by the king, and no one might 
declare hia opinion immskerl: nor w'aa the consnltetion of 
the senate on ordinary mattors of fitiite bnaine^ legally 
menmbent on the king ■ hyt this consultation soouhecame 
n^ual, and from this ysoge the Bub^eqaeot extensive powerfli 
of the senate were in gn at mensore developed, l o sum 
up, “the oldest conaiimiion of Homo waa in Bome moaauro 
coostituliotial tnoranchy inverted. In the Homan con¬ 
stitution the community of the people exercised very much 
the flame functions as belong to the king in England. The 
right of pardonij W’hith in ISoglaud is tSie pi'erogative of 
the crowin was in Rome the prerogative of the cominiinity ^ 
while all government waa vested in ibe president of the 
state/’ whoBoioysl power was at once-al^oliitD and limited 
by the laws (imperinm legitimum). !Faither, in the rela¬ 
tions of the state to the individnab we find that the family 
Was not sacrificed to the cornmnnityp bnt that, though 
power of impHsonTnent or death was vested in the state, 
no bm-gess could have his son or his field taken from him, 
or even taxation imposed on him. In no other comninnitj 
could a citisBn live bo absolutely seouivi from encrosclN 
mentp either on the part of his fellows or of the state itself. 
This constitution was neither manufaciured nor borrowed; 
it grew nrtd developed with the growth and developmeut 
of ihe Roman people, and "^-as long as there existed a 
Homan community, in spite of changes of form, it waa 
always held that the tnagistra^e had absolute command, 
that the council of elders w^as the highest authority in the 
atote^ and that every exceptioimi resoliition required the 
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sanction of Che eovereijr^, or, in other vorda^ of the com-p 
mnnlij of the people/' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

REFORMS OF EEBFICS 'TljlLIirS — SUPREM aOV OF ROME JM MTiUU. 

dI the —Mslitliy reformB of Senrinfl TuUi cia-^Pnl 

^ecti^RuH qf RdmH to BnpremMj id LatioEii—l{«t iflEtiqD to 
lAtium—RjttOEion of Rocae Eud fiomBu tmitoij —TrcalmfrDt 
of £H!hliqi]ifi|¥4 LtLin^ ^ 

Wr hBve alreadj stated tliat the rarlieftt amalgaioatioii 
ID the hiEtoFT of Romo Mraa that blended topfother 

ttio Titioflp and Lncereft. Tbia was followed hy the 

aniDn of tfao setHemept on the Quirlnai wttb that on tho 
Palatioo, ^ of tbia uniii^ii eifsted m the duplicate 

religiooB isstitntiona retainad in Hoinep but politicfllly^ it 
left little mark. Tlie town on the Quiriiial coanied as one 
of the foardmaioDa of the F^ktine citj-, Iho other ibree 
being the SuboraD^ Palatine, and EsqniKine. Ko new tribap 
how'over, was added to the original tbi-ee; and Lhe new bur¬ 
gesses were distributed among the existing tribes nndenries* 
Henceforth each of the throe tribes contained two divisions 
nr mnkB+ and these rnnhs wore denoted hy Uie names *" first" 
(priori) and ■ ■ second " (posteriorcs)^ But no inonease was 
mode in the nimber of the aenatOj the primitive number 
of three hundred remaining nncLaiiged down to the seventh 
cfntnry of the citj'a histoiy^ So also the mogiatratea or 
king's deputies remained the aame. If, thent the QuirinaL 
oitizena famished the posterior or **eeoond ■’ gentes of thn 
old tribest this distinction most not be confosed with the 
fiubsequent maiores and minores gen tea (greater and li sser 
dans) who fignre In history: these probably belonged to 
tbofie oommunities which^ beginning with Alba, w em snb- 
Beqaentl j amalgamated with the Roman people. Thus tho 
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incorporation of tba QaLrinal or Hill RomaQa with tbe PbIa- 
tine or Mountain Romaad tdarlcB nn Intemcdmta sU^ 
betiTpon the earliest Erneikismoa, which anited into one body 
the Tided, Batmae^it oVid Lqccm^, and *11 aohsociiient iecor- 
porations. This am^ilgamation, then, increased the bulk, 
but didtiotchange tbo character of tho iiomau state. Bat 
another process d£ iiioorporiitionp the fir^t steps of which 
may be traced to this period, and which proceeded very 
griwliielly, did profoundly alfeot the cominunity. Wo 
re Ter to the development of the probLem most 

intricate and eluaii'e^ In the pi'evione chap^r the posi¬ 
tion of ^^cllenls” was deaeribra as twofold s (1) that of 
tho}se depeadent on and protected by the master of the 
household; (2) that of those dependent oo end protected 
by the state, by the kin^. Kvery frrah amaEgamation 
douhtle&a hi^onght in an accession of clients, but the 
^ncipal increase must ha^beendae (1) to the attraction 



iiome, EB a commeicinl centrOn possess^ for foreigners, 
who became metoeoa or resident aliens; (2) to 

the inBnsnce of war, which^ while it transferred the cittzens 
of couciuered tow ns to Rome, at the same time thinned 
the ranka of the Roman citizens^ who alono had the 
donbtfni privilege of bearing the bE Unt of sneh wans. In 
truth this latter fact was the chief cause in promoting the 
amalgamation of the clients and the citizens. With the 
increase of the whole body of chents, and espocially of 
that portion oonsisting of foreignere^ attached as clients to 
the Itoman atate^ but often retaining the dtizenahip of 
other comtnuntties, the old reatricticaa, which were more 
easily observed in the c.iaeof hoasehold clionLs, mmat have 
broken down. Many, in fae^ must have enjoyed pmctical 
fiwdom^ though, of conrae, not the full rights of Roman 
citizens. The immemorial principle of Homan law that, 
when oDCQ a master or oivner had renounced hiscwnerahip 
(dominmni), he could never resurno it over the freed- 
man or the froedmin's dceceudatut^; theliberslconeesiflions, 
mado hj Roman law e!?pecially to forcignera^ fts regarded 
mamnge and the ecqaisiticn of property; ^bo increasing 
nnmber of tnianmitted Alaves; the infiax alike of traderai 
and Btill more of JLatins vant^utshed in warj the corre^ 
fiponding decrease of true Roman patriciaos; the constant 
vexation of the relations between client and patron^ — theso 
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find otlipr causes must h 11 sufficed to thrCBten a 

i¥vo1ii^Eod of the direst cousequenees to iUo Kopiuti state. 
The Tie^v Dfioie of plet>pa, or multitudeK (from 
by which the el lent & were now called^ wbb omibous, Aigni- 
fvitigp a.^ it did^ that the majority no longer felt ho much 
their special dependence aa their want of political rights^ 
The dinigGr whs hverted by the reform associated with 
the name of ^erviaa Tnlltiiei^ elthoOKh the new consti* 
tntioiL assigned the plebeian h primnriij only not 

rights Military serTice was now changed from a burden 
upon birth to a burden on property. All freeliolderflp 
from Hcv^Cbteen to si sty years of age^ whether bui^nesses, 
metoecs, or manumitted slaves, provided only they held 
laud, were bound to serve j and they were distributed^ 
according to the sizs of their propertyi into five clasps (lit. 

■' ^ fiu mmo ai nga — clo^, from caiare). The fiiat cIobs, w ho 
were obliged to appear in complete armourjConsiatednf the 
possessors cF an cntJi’c hide of land, and were called clfissici. 
The remaining four dorses consinted of the respective pos^ 
sessots of three-qusrtcis, half„ a quarter^ or fin eighth of a 
nominal farm, *.c. of a farm whcsie size served as £he 
standard by which such divisions w'erercgalftEcd (probably 
ench fi hifm contained at twenty jngem). The 

cavalry was dealt with In the same way: its exieling sLi 
divisions, which retained tlicir old numca^ were tripled; 
only the richest laudholderfl, whether burgesfies nr non- 
bnrgessea, sori'id as horaemen. All those who held land 
and wore incapable of service, CLthcc from or age, were 
bonod to pro VI lie horfies and f odder for special troopers. 
To facilitate the levying of the infantry^ the city waii 
divided into four parts (tribne)^ (1) the Palatine, corn* 
prising also the Yelii j (:J) t1ie Snburarit c imprising blso 
the Carinoeand Coelian^ (3) tbe Esquilibe^ (4) the ColUne^ 
tc. the Quirinal and Yliuinal- Each of these four dm- 
slons contributed a foorth part, not merely of the force 
as a whole, but of each of its truilitary subdivipfonH j and 
this arrangement tended to merge all distinctions of clan 
and place, and also to hleod^ by its leTelling spirit, bur- 
gesBc sand metoecfi i hto one people. T he army was divi ded 
into tw‘o levies: the first comprised the juniors, who 
Berved in the field from their foventeenth to their forty- 
■Lztk year; the second, the seniors, who guarded the walls 
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at home. The whole force of infantry conBisted of fonr 
legrtoiu (^^muatera^^' Icrgtonea)^ each of 420D men^ Oi' 42 
centorieSp +1000 of whom were hea^y armedp and 1200 
light armed (Tehtes); two of these legiona were juniora 
and two seniors. Added to these were 1600 tavalry. tbna 
bringing the whole force to abont 20^000 men. The 
centnry^ or body gf one hundred, formed the oait of thin 
military scheme, and bj tha artangecnant nhove indicated 
there would be IBcentariesof cavalry and IGS of iDfantrjr* 
To these, other genturi^ of aapernnmeiaries (adeenst) 
most he added, who marched with the army nnaFined 
(velatlX find took the piece of those who fell ill or died in 
little. The whole number of centuries amounted to ISIS 
or 194 ■ nor was it increased as the population rose. Out 
of this military organ]zation aro^e the cen^na or register 
of landed property, inclading the slaves, cattle, etc., that 
each man possessed, and tt^ woe strictly rerieed eveiy^ 
fonrth year. This refornip thongb instituted on purely 
military Hoes and for military purposesp had important 
political resnlta. lo the fis^t place, every soldier, whether 
a fall citizen or not, would be certain to bare it in his 
power to become a eentnrioD and, further, a milifarj 
tribune. In the second, those rights which the buTgessea 
had formerly possessedp not as an assembly of citizens in 
curies, bat as a levy of armed burgesses, would now be 
chared by the whole army of centuries. These rights 
conferred the power on the military centuries of authoriz¬ 
ing aoldlers to make wills before battle, and of granting 
permission to the king to make nn Aggressive war. In 
the third place^ although the rights of the old burgeag 
assemblj were in no way restricted, there thufi arose three 
clashes : (1) tlie full burgesses or citizens; (2) the clients 
{^Sssssing freeholds, called later, bnrgesaes vrithoot the 
right of voting (cires aino anffrAgio), who shared in tho 
public bardeaSp t,#, military Bcrvice, tribnto^ and tA-sk- 
work, and were, there fore, called municipals (municipes) ; 
(■B) thos^ metoecs who were not Included in the tribes, 
and who pud protection-monejp and were non-freeholderB 
(aeitiTii). The period at which this reform took place must 
bo a matter of conjecture, but it pres apposes the eristence 
of the Servian walk embracing the fonr regions of tho 
oity: and the smallest eiteut to which the city must havo 
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spread 420 mileai and vre meat that 

not onlj the district between the Tiber aud the Ans& 
had been a£X|uired^bub also the Alban tenitorj. Analogy 
from Greek states inclinea to the view that ibis reform 
WEIS modelled dq Greek Hmeip and prodacod bj Greek 
infiiiencOr The adoption of the armour and arrangementa 
of the Greek hoplito system in t!ie l^ioo, the supply 
of cavalry horses by widows and orphansp poiot in this 
direction; tnoreoverp about this time the Greek states in 
Lower Italy adopted a loodiheaiioii of the pure ekft 
oonstitutlotip and gave the preponderaoce of power to the 
landholders. 

The steps by which Home rose to the prond pasition 
of head Btate io Latium^ the anion of the Latin com¬ 
munities under her headshipp the eilension alike of Latin 
territory and of the city of Rome, the splcudoar of that 
regal period which shed a special lustre on the royal 
hoiise of Tarquin, caunot now be described, save In faint 
outline^ IrYe may, however, briefly sommariEfe the results!, 
the details of which have either been boried in ob1tvioi;i or 
falsified by mythical legend. Fii-stlj, those Latin com- 
muniticB situated on tlie Upper Tiber, and between tha 
Tiber and the Anio — Auteiunue, Crustnmerium, Fientqea^ 
Meduiliu, Caenina^ Corniculum, Cameria, CoHitia, which 
on tlio cast sidu sorely bampcied Rome — were very early 
eub|ugated ; the only one w^hich retained its independence 
was KonjentuiUj probably by alliance with Rome. Con¬ 
stant war was vmged betweea the Homans and the 
Etruscen people of Veil for the poasession of Fideuae^ 
Sitmte on the left (Latin) bank o( tho Tiber, about five 
miles from Romo» but apparently without the Roruans 
becoming permanent masters of this important Outpost. 
Secondly, Alba Vk-es eonquered and destroyed j to her 
position is the recognized political head and sacred 
metropolis 'of Latium, Romo suooeediMl. Ho me tEiui 
becauie president ol the Latin league of thirty caulons, 
and the scat of the rcligicuB ceremonial obserA'ed at tha 
Latin festival. An alliance was concluded on equal tcrtni 
between Eome on the one hand and the Latin confederacy 
on theother^ establishing lasting peace thronghont LAtiunii 
and a perpetnal league for offence and defenEquality 
of rights was e^tabliabed between the members of this 
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federation, alike as to commerce atid intemiama^. Xo 
member of ibe league could exist as a slare within tbo 
league's temtory^ and, thouith Ofer^ member only 
ezeroined politick rights, as memher of the community 
to which ho belonged, be had the private right of living 
anywhere he liked within the Latin territoiy; and, 
further, althongh l&tin law was not of neccsaity identical 
with Komanp the leagne nataraUj bmughfc the two into 
more complete harmony with one another. The difference 
between the position occupied by Rome and that fonnerly 
held by A1b&^ was that the honorary presidency of the 
latter was replaced by the real supremacy of the formerp 
Rorae was not, as Alba, a mere member of the Icagne, and 
included within it, but lather eziated alongeide it \ this 
is ahowTi by the composiLion of the federal army, the 
Roman and Latin force being of eqnal strength, and the 
aapt^mo command being Jield by Rome and Latiam 
alternately. In nccrordance with this prineiple,^ afl land 
and other property aeqnircd in wap by the tesgne was 
divided ^oally betw-eea Rome and Latinm. Each Latio 
cominanity retained its own independent constitation and 
admlnistmtion^ so far as its obligations to the league were 
not concerned; and the league of the thirty Latin com- 
mnnitics retained its independence, and had bs own 
federal counOih in contradistinction to the self-government 
and coancil of Rome. Thirdly, although Tlomc failed to 
master Fidenae, it kept its hold npon Janicalnin, and upon 
both banks at the month of the Tiber. In tho direction 
of tho Sabines and Acqui, Rome advanced her positioo, 
and, by the help of an alliance with the Hemici, held in 
check her eastern neighheors. Oa tho aouth, constant 
wars, nut withent snecessj were waged against the 
Voiaciana and Ratnliana; and in this quarter we first 
meet with Latin colonles, i.e. commnnitiea fonnded by 
Rome and Lattuin on the enemy’s soil, which fihowa that 
tho earliest extension of Ifitin terntoiy took place in this 
direction. Lastly, in ndditiDn to this eiUat^ement of the 
Latin borders towmxlB the cast and sonth^ the city of 
Hontei owing to its ipcr^a^e of inbahitantsH and com¬ 
mercial and political prominence, needed new defences. 
In oonscqnetico the Servian wall was constmeted: this, 
beginning at the river below the Aventine, embmeed 
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tlnafc h\Uf the CoelEaii, the whole of the K^Tiiline, Yiminal, 
acd Quirinal ; theocD it raa to the Capltoline, and abotled 
OQ the river abore the island in iljel'iber-.* ThePHlalinep 
which had hUherio been the Etronghold, waa now left 
open to be built upon» and the i^troughold (ora*, or rupi- 
tiitutn) waa coostriacted on the Capitoline, which waa 
free on every side nod easily defensible ^ it wrb soiuetimcK 
called ^[ans Tarpeius (^^tbu Tarpeian hill and lover 
aauimit facing the Tiber was the fumous Q'uipeian rock^ 
a precipice, in nncicnt doya^ of some eighty feet-, Here^ 
toOp was the enclosed welMiouse (itillianuni), the 
treasury (aeniriunk)^ the prisoTip and tbo most ancient 

S ince of Bseettbling for the buigtfises (Area CapitoKna). 

To etoRe dHelliog-houses were allowed to be built on 
the hill I and trees or shrubs covered, the ^paco between 
the two hill aummitSp which waa afterwards called ihe 
Asylnm. Thns the Capitol was the true Aeropolia of 
HofuCp a caetle of refuse w hen the city ibself hud fallen. 
Janicnlunip though outside the city Liniita, was fortifiedp 
and embraced by ihe Servian wall, connected with 
the city by the bridge of piles (Pona Snbliciiis) wdiich ran 
across to tho Tiber ialBJid. Tlio i^eat work of draining 
the tnarahy valley between the Cupitol and the PalAtine 
w'Qs undertaken in this regal period p and the asaembly^ 
place of the conununity was tmnaferred from the Area 
CapitolLna to the dat space (comitium) betw'eeo the 
Palatine find the Carinne. l^ot Jar fitim here was built 
the senate-hoDse (Cnria Hoslilia) } here stood I he tribuTifilp 
or jadgment-seat platform, and the sUgc, whence the 
burgesses w'ere addressed (afterwards ftilled roetra). In 
the directiDn of the Voba ato^e the new market (Porum 
RoEtianorum). To the west of the fornm, beneath tbs 
Palatiaep was the temple of Vesta^ the common hearth 
of tbo city; and in the valley betwecji the Polatine and 
Aventine was marked off a racecourse, the circus of laler 
times. Among the numerons temples and Ranctuaries on 

• It ift D(ce»Ary to rtmaTk that this ealfirfed Beuno wm optcr 
looked upon*! ihe “titj of feven hSIla,'^ which title waa extlUilveljr 
teaervud for the oarmwerold Ronie of tha FnlatiriCi^ dLccrfbtd rt thfr 
md erf ChcptcT II. Thu iDodcm list of thv n-ven hilll^ Hi CcMUpHiis^ 
tbMS vnibracfd by th^ Servian wall, viz. PalatEur, Aveclisc, (l>«liH]i, 
Ehiniliuc, Vifflia^T Qt^lrltLal, Citpiboliuc, it uukuowu to aaj spcient 
sntlior. 
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all tbe saromlU, wer^ coospicnonB the fe^eraT sooctasu^ of 
DJima oa the Areotinep and the ieir-^een ietople of Japiter 
Diovie on tbo GapitoliDO^ That Greek mflaeiicea, as in 
the Servian military organiratioot can bo traced in tbie 
remodelling of the Roman state nannQi well be doabted; 
bot how far and in what vf&j they did so eannol now bo 
ahawn. There maj be aomo tratb in the tr&litionB which 
B^crihe to di^erent klnga the rarioiis improvements and 
new buildings of Rome, but it m clear that in any case 
they are to be assigned to the period when Rome teh 
modelled her army and rose to the hegomony of lAtium. 

Reverting for a rnoment to the two sectioiiB abova 
enamerated, we iQ:iy brieBy touch on the treatment of 
the conquered LatiEkS by Rcrne. The circnznstances of 
each particDlar caae doabtlesa decided the question^ as to 
whether the inhahitanta of a conquered town were forced 
to migrate to Rome, or allowed to remain in the open 
viJlagea of their old diatriet Strongholds ia all <^isei 
were raicd, and the conquered country was inclnded in 
the Roman territory, and the vanqokhed fLumers were 
taught to regard Rome as their nmrkot-centre and se&b of 
justice. Legally they occupied the position of clients, 
though In some cases of individuals and clans full burgess^ 
rights were granted; this was specially the Cftse with 
Alban clans. The jealousy with which the Latin cantona^ 
and ^ppcially the Romnu, guarded agninat the rise of 
colonies as rivaJ poliUcal centrea, is well shown in Romo's 
trratmont of O-diaj the latter dty had no political in- 
depeudetice, and its oitizons were only allowed to retain, 
if they already possessed, tho general bnrgcae^righta of 
Rome. ^ Thus tbm oentraJiiting process, which caused the 
absorption of a n amber of smalfer states in a latger one, 
though not ^entialLj a HoitiaD nor eron Italian idea, was 
carried out more consistently and perseveringly by the 
Roman than by any other Italian canton; and the sneengs 
of Rome, as of Athena, is dcubtlesa due to the thcrough 
applicatiou of this aye tern of centralix&tkn. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TEB lift ItJliT. 

Thft Et^scaiifl—Qnpii^$4ltl«i&vnia [ti IUI 7 —1£triiri»— 

iriUi Romo—MirilEma p^w^t —RflUgioa—Art— 

The Rreekt !& Itmlj—D4le of imEDigimt]ai]i—Ln^ae of A^rh&eaa 

cILEm——C u mu-*SgUUo&4 of with 1 aUii«| 

EtnueaiLB, ud Pho^iuclum. 

BEro&E piraci^eding to describe the chaDgen of Republican 
Rome^ it witl be vrM to direct our attention to the other 
Tuces inhabitiDg Italy, For eouTenieuec, we will omit the 
moremonta of the U mbro-Sabelliau atocks for tfie present^ 
aud only indnde in this chapter the two foreigo racea, 
whose hiatory 14 iutof^oven with our subject : (I) the 
Etrascaca; (2) the Italian Greeha. A rnjfitery shmudB 
the Grflt people ss to their origin^ language, mce^clsasiica^ 
iion, Bud original homo. Their heavy bodily etroctaro, 
gloomy and fautastio reli^ou^Qtmuge tnauners and customa, 
and bareh langnage^ point to their original diatinctnesB 
from all Itsliao end Greek raceA. No one has beeu able 
either to decipher the nmrLeroo4 remaius of their language 
or to with preciaiou the langqage itself. ItB 

original soft and nieloaioDB character waa hy the weaken¬ 
ing of Vowels and loaa of soft terminations, completely 
changed. Tsrqninius beeaiue Tsrebnaf; Kinerru, Mentwa; 
hlenelapB, Uenle; indiatiuct pronuDciatioD coofased o with 
tfj b with B with d with f, and the termination al 
signified ‘^son of" Canial ^ Cainia uatua) ; denoted 
** wife of (ej. Leonesa = ** wife of Liciuius ") ; Hermea 
bcoamo TortuH; Aphrodita, Turen; Bacchus, FufiDUBH AH 
thew present not tho remotest ai^gy to the tongues of 
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Greece or Italy. But the elan temtirLatioti ™tr or eaa 
PorB^^DQ, M&et:eim?> Spbrlnna) oorrespoudi closely to that 
ftjuudl in Italiau, eapecially $ab&| Man, nausea (comp re Yi- 
biuB, or VibieuuB^and SpuHna with VireiiDa and Spnrinuaji 
The Etruscan names of divinitieSp which at hrit sight would 
point to a oloso cOEiti«ctfoEi with the Latin languiLge (e.^. 
UtriihBun and dawn, connected w4th anannir auranip nnromp 
sot, Uenrrap and Miti^rra, etc.), probably a man from the 
subsequent pliticul and religions relalioiiS between the 
Etrast^ns and Latins, Still, in default of anything more 
certain^ wc may concldde that the Etrascane belonged to 
the Indo-Genn&nic family^ although eianding sLmn^lj 
isolated. Many conjectures have been hazarded as to their 
original home before migrating into Italy—all equally in 
Tain. The fact that their oldest and most imprbvnt 
tow [IB (with the exception of Popnionia, which was not one 
of the old twelve cities) lay/ar inland, and nerer on the 
coast, makes it probable that they migrated by land from 
the north or west of Italjr; pssibly they came over the 
Haetian Alp, for tbe Raeti spke Etruscan down to his¬ 
torical tiiucs, ftud their naiiie Founds similar to that of Rag^ 
by wh ich the Etrusca ns called thenif e t ves. The old traditio a 
that they were Lydisn eiclgninla from Asia bas nolhing 
to sqpprt it, except the accidental res^cmhlance of Turs- 
ennae (which in Gn^ct became Trp-ijFoC in 

Umbrian, Tuisci; and in Latin, Tnset^ Etrusci) to the 
Lydian Tcp^^ol of the town TCf^ These Torrhebi were 
eomotiEnes-denoted by the w'ord Tyrrhenians; and, as tbe 
Lydians, and esnectally the Torrhebians, were noted for 
piracy, and the Etrnscans for commerce by sea, this nn- 
foKunale error easily amite. Whatever, then, was their 
OTiginal home, the fact of the Etruscan dialect being still 
apken in Livy's time by the Inhabitants of theRactioii Alps, 
and of Mantua remaining Tuscan to a late piiod, proves 
tliat Etruscans dw^elt in tho district ^orth of thePOr bounded 
on the oast by the Veneti, and on the west by the Ligu- 
riaiia. To the south of tho Po, aud at its months, the Um¬ 
brians, who wore the older settlers, were mingled with and 
under the supremacy of th-a Etniscnu immigrants; and 
tbe towns of Hatria and Spina, founded by the Umbrians^ 
and Felsina (Bologna) and BarVenna, founded by the 
Etruscans, point to tbie joint aettleoient; hut the irrnp 
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tioTiB of the Celia forced the Etrascaits e&rlj to nbandan 
their position on the left bank of the PO| nnd l^ter that on 
the right bank of that river. 

The great settlement of the Toscana in the land that 
still bwa their uarne eompletelj effaced all tnicea of 
Ligcirian or Unibriaa predecessors in that countrj^ and 
maifitBined ita position with great tenacitj down to the 
time of the eiopire+ Etraria proper was bonded on the 
east hy the Apennines, on the north by the ArnnS;, on 
the south at hrst hj the OiminiaD forest^ and later by the 
Tiber. The land north of the ArnuSf as far ae the month 
of th^ Macm and the Apennines, was debatable bolder 
territory t Llgariatis, now by Etruscans. 

The land between the Ciminian range and the Tiber^ with 
the towns of 8ntrtum, Nepete, Faleni, Veii^ and Caere^ 
wa&oce«pied at a later date, possibly in the second century 
of JiDme; and the Italian po^Iation there held its ground 
especially in Faierii, thoLigh in a state of dependence, 
when the Tiber became the beimdary, the relations 
between Rome and the Etruacan iavnder were or the 
whole peaot^ful and friendly, espeoiaHy with the town of 
Caere. But where an Etroscan town threatened Home^a 
commercial position on the Tiber, as was the case with 
Yeii, constant war naturally resnlted. Any trace of 
Etruscans to the south of the Tiber mn&t be ascHbed 
to plundering expeditiona by sea, never to regular land 
invasions; nor ia thera any rclinbln evidence of any 
Etruscan set Here cut south of the Tiber being planted by 
Betti era who came by land.* The name of Tuscan q uarter " 
(Tnscua vicus) nt the foot of the Palatine, and the an- 
doubted fact that the last royal house of Rome, tho 
Tftrquin, was of Etruscan orif^JtL (whether sprung from 
Ta^uinii or CaereX coupled with minor and similar tra- 
ditiopSt prove that Tuscan settlemeota took place in 
Home i but the fact that a house of EtruBcau ongin held 
the royal sceptre dots not warrant the conclusion that the 
Etruscans ever were dominant in Rome. There is no 
cvidouca that Etruria exercised any essential indueuce on 

■ Othera—Or M Eller and Felham EocyclopMedLa Britaa^ 
xTca^')—hold iho cuntmry view, and baw it qq tbe evitJenco fer 
EHmaciui rule onr Boi¥ie ftud LaLiiun roniid in Dicnja. L 29, 64. 6S t 

Pint. Q. B. 18; LiT, i. S. ^ 1'^ I 
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the lan^aifeor or ptoKii-cal development of H^omo. 

Tbe pafisive attitude of Etraria towards Homo whs prob¬ 
ably duo to two caunes: (1) to their Ktra^les wHli tbo 
Celtic hordes from the North; (2) to thrir sea-faring' 
teodeuey^ which is especially ehowu in their Campanino 
eettlemeoto. 

The commereial inafciocts of the Etraaeana caiL^ed thein 
to form cities earlier than any other Italian race- Hence 
Caere is the drat Italian toivu menlioTied in Greek records. 
This same instinct disposed them leas to war^ and led 
theta to employ merccuELriea at a very early period. They 
were goTemed by kings, or lucnmones, with powers prob¬ 
ably similar to those of Homan Icinga. They probably hud 
a ays tern of ckna not diimmilar from that of the Koiuuitaf 
the nobles were marked off strictly from the cooimeu 
people. They w^c-re formed into iooso confcderacieH, each 
oofisistirtg^ of twelve comnitinilioa;^ with a metropolifl and 
federal head, or high priest of the league. The wliole 
nation waa not in one confcdcralion^ as the 

Etrascfliia in tlie north and those in Campania had 
leagnea of their ovrn. %^olhinu was the inetropolia of the 
lea^^ue in Etrnria proper^ Of the rest of the twelve towns 
we only know for certain Perusia^ Vetoloniam^ Volci, and 
Tarquinii. The laxity of the h'agiie hllo-w'gdi or mlhet 
preferred, that separate communities shonld carry on 
ordinary w'ara j nor did all the towma joittp when, in ei- 
ceprional cases, a war was resolved on by tho confederacy. 
'* The Etruscan con federations appear to bare been from 
the first deficient in a firm and paramount central 
authority^” 

"When the tide of Greek invasion swept over Italy, it met 
a firm but not bitter resistance from the Latiiis and tha 
inhabitants of the soathern part of Etturia, Caere, in fact^ 
attained Us early prosperity by its tolerance of, and benefit 
froin^ commercial intarconrsc with tho GreekiH But the 
wiEd Tyrrhenians," alike on the banks of the Po and on 
the w'eat coast, proved a dei^dly foe to the Greek inti-uders ^ 
they dislodged Lbeiu from Aethalia (Jlva, Elba) and Popu- 
lonift. The depredations of Etruscan privateers w'cre the 
dread of all Greek merchants, and {:aiiscd the Greeks to 
call the wa^tern sea of Italy by their name (Tjrrhenum 
toare), Aithongh the Etroscaos failed to effect a settle- 
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in Latlnm, or to dislodgo the Greeks at Veseiioa, 
they hold awaj in Antinni and Sfirrentmin. The YoIgeSa-na 
became their client^ and they foanded a league of twelve 
cities in Campaniflu Their veij pirmtj helped them to 
dev'elop their commercial inatincts; and^ tbongh nt war 
with fulian Gmka, th^ were often on peaceful and 
intiiEta^e rorntionB with Greece proper and Asia Minor, 
Their po-^itjon as inhabibiTits of l^orthern Italy from s€il 
to sea^ and tlia,^ commanding^ the mouths of the Po on the 
Adriatic and the great free povtR on the wosiem sea, as 
holding the land route from Pidae on the wcatem coast to 
Spitia on the e&sternp and as masteris io the sonlh of the 
rich ptaina of Capua aod Kola, gave them exceptional 
advatiiages; nnd the luxnry thus speedily introdnoed was 
doabtless no small factor ia their rapid decline. Tho part 
they plajed, as alhes o£ the Phoenioianfl, and Bpecially of 
the Carthaginians, in opposing Hellenic iitfloenee, belongs 
to another chapter i bat the mam result at first was to 
increase their trade and ofltablish their naval power 
Corsica, with the towns of Alalia and Nicaea, beeame 
subject to them, while Carthage seised tho eieter island of 
Sardinia. 

The anbseqnent decay of the Etruscan power mnat bo 
treated of elsewhere ^ bnt we may conclude thiB account 
with a brief eatiinate of their reUgiotiB snd art is tie de* 
velopment^ Livy^s statement that Etruscan culture waa 
in early times the basis of Roman education, as Greek 
cnltnra wo a in later daya^ is due to a false notion preva- 
lont among ancient and medium scholars touching tho 
intellectnal eminence of the Etruscans. The chief cha- 
Tac'teristica of EtruHoan religion were a gloomy mysticiam, 
an inaipid pky on numbers^ a system of fortuno-tening, 
by interpretation of all portents, cspecially lightning, 
and by entrail-inspeotioti, and a horrible conception of 
a futaro W'Orld of torment, ruled over by malignant 
deities, whoso favour wan to be appeased by the moet 
cmrl worship. Etruscan art cxerciaed very little infinenoo 
on the development of that of the Ituliana; and indeed 
the Etruscaos, except in tomb-painting, miiroisdesign¬ 
ing, and graving on Stone, showed but little genius | and 
even in thcac three branches it is probable that tho best 
works of Italian artista wore superior. Barbaric extras 
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v&gsjide alike in mateHal and design, an ostent^iiobB Ioto 
of eiio fttid costly eccentriciij, and an absence of all origi¬ 
nality cbsracteri^ Etrtiscan art. The fact that no pro¬ 
gress wag made by the Etruscntis after an early priod 
caused people to regard Eti-ascan art as tlio mother 
instead of the stunted danghter of Gneek art. A dose 
connection is visible bet'^een the Etruscan and oldest 
Attic art, ’rthich arose doubtteiiS from their connnercial 
relations; and iVie bionze candles ticks and gold cups 
decorated by the great tecbnital skill of the Tyrrhenian 
workmen fonnd a market in Attica at an early time, 
FneBco-painting^ copper mirrors* bronze atatnes of eolosYal 
aize^ and painted tescs were also produced in great 
ttumberB by Etruscan ui-iiEts. Bnt it is speeiallj to be 
notioed that it is in South Etruria^ in the distnets of 
Caonei Tsjrtjniniif and Vok-i* where Greek influence was 
strongly prevalent^ and wh|re the popnlation was not 
purely Etra&csri, that the great trouaures of so-called 
Tnecan art have been presented. What northern Etmrjii, 
unassisted by Greek or Latin influence* w&s able to pro- 
dn« ]6 shown by the copper coins which ebiefly belong 
to it. Etruscan art is a remarkable evidence'of deac- 
terity mechanically sequited and mechsnicaJly retained ? 
but it is aa little os the Chinese an evidence even of 
genial receptivity. As scholurs have long aince desisted 
from the attempt to derive Greek art from that of the 
Etruscans, so they most* with whatever reluctance, make 
up their minds to transfer the Etruscans froM the lirst to 
the lowest place in the history of Italian art.” 

\Vfl now turn to the subject of the second and con¬ 
cluding particn of this chapter—the position of the 
Greeks in Italy. All ciTilizing influences reached Italy 
by sea, and not by land; but it is remarkable that the 
Phoenicians* who established trading stations on almost 
every coast of the Mediterraneanp havo left only one trace 
in Italy« Their factory at Caere^ however* was probably 
no older than the stations established by the Greeks on 
the same coast; and the name Poeni* which tho Latins 
gave to the Phoenicians^ w^as borrowed from the Greeks* 
and ^ints to the probability that the Greeks introduced 
the Fhoeniuians to Italian knowledge. The name of the 
Ionian sca applied to the waters between Epims and 
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SicLlj, md that of loDian gnlf, applied hj early Greeks 
to tbe Adriatic, prure that seafarers from Ionia ftrat dis¬ 
co I'ered the eotitbern and eastern coasts of TIaIt. Kyine 
(CEH7iae)j the oldest Greek Bettleincnt in Ttatj, was fonadod 
by the town of the same name on the Anat^dian coast. 
The Fhcicaeans are said ta hare been the first to explore 
the western sea; and doabtlesfl they were soon followed by 
other Greeks, not only 11*001 Asia Minor, but from Greece 
itself and the larger ialands ol the Aegean* These^ m 
their new homes in southern Italy or Mage a Graecia, 
m it WHS called^ and in Sicily, recognizing their com- 
mnnity of cliaracter and intereet^, b^me blended to¬ 
gether, as in onr own time different settlers from the old 
world have combined in their now homo of Northern 
AjnorJca, These Greek colonies may be gran ped in three 
divisions i (1) The original Ionian group included io 
Italy Cumae with tho other Greek settlements at YesnviuH 
and Rhegium, and in Sicily ZankJo (Later Mesaann), 
Naxos, Catana, Lcontini, and HimemK (2J The Achnean 
group embraced Sybaris and most of the oiLiea of Magna 
Graecia. (3) The Dorian group eomptoheuded Syraonse, 
Gcln^ Ag^gentnm, and most of the Sicilian colomcBj bat 
in Italy it only possessed Tarentniii and HerAclea. As to 
the period at which iheao seferaJ settLements took ploce^ 
we rely on the fact that, while In Homer’s Gme Sicily 
and Italy were pTactically nnknown, in Hesiod's poems 
the outlines of those two lands are more dearly defined; 
and in the Utcratpre enbseqnent to Hrsiad a geneml and 
fairly accurate knowledge appeals to have been poaacased 
by tkio Greeks. That Cnmae was the oldest Greek settle¬ 
ment in Italy is generally allowed; that between that 
settlcmeni and the main Greek immigration into Sicily 
and lower Italy a canBidoi'abls period elapsed is also 
probable : bat the two first dates in Italian histoiy which 
can be regarded as fairly neenrats ato (1) the founding 
of Sjbaria by the Achaeans in 721 B.o., and (2) that of 
the DoHon Tarentnm in 70S B.c. 

It is important to rem cm her that the Italian and Sicilian 
Greeks always retained the closest connoctlou with their 
oftl homes, and that therefore their history is always a 
hifito^ o| Greoki^j never of true ItaliruiB or Slciliftnai 
This is moat clearly shown by the league of the Acbawi 
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citleSp eompTiamjf Bivis, PandoEiA, MeiApontum, Sjt&riB 
yf 'ilh its offnhoats PoEidonla and Laus^ Cruton, €aaIonia, 
Terina, and Pjxns; which, like the Achaean 
len^e in tho Pnloponneaej p^e«e^ved its own nationality, 
diatinct alike from the barbarians of Italy and the oiher 
Greek colonies. These Achaean Oreeks attained a yery 
rapid prosperity, cspecinllj in the ease of Sybaris, Crotoop 
and Metapontum ; bnt they did so more from the fertility 
of their soil, which they compelled tho natives to cnltirate 
for them, than from their own efforts ia coinraen.-e or 
B^ienUure, This rapid bloom bore no fruit. Demons 
lised by a life of lo^enty and iudolencep these ItaLmn Greeks 
produced no famous names in Greek art orlitcraturo^ and 
their political constitution^ sapped in the first place by 
the attcnipt of a few families under the guise of PyiLa- 
gorcan philosophy to seize absolute power, and later tom 
br party foude, slare insnrroctioriE, and the grossest Bocial 
abnscs, completely broke down Tbns the Aehaoans exer¬ 
cised bnt little infinencG on the ciiili^ation of Italy; and 
"*tho bilingual mongrel people, that arose out of the 
remaina of the native Italians and Achaean s and the more 
recent immigrants of 8abelliau desceDt, never attaiaed 
any real prosperity,” 

The other Gwks settled in Italy bad u veiy different 
effect on that conn try. Although, unlike tbc Aebaeans, 
they founded their cities by the best harbours, and mainly 
for trading pnrposes, they did not despite ugriculture ana 
tho ncquiailion of temtory. The two cities of greatest in¬ 
fluence on Italy were the Doric Tawntum and the Ionic 
Cnmac^ The first named, from its pu&ae^ion of the oaly 
good harboar on the Bouthem coast, from the rich fisheries 
ou its gulf, from the excellence of its wool, and the dyeing 
of it with the purple juice of the Tarentine murex, rapidly 
acquired an unrivalled commercial position in the soulh 
of Italy, The fact, moreover, that the Greeks planted 
no colony on the Italian shore of the Adn'aGc, and only 
two of imporiatico on the Illy'rian coast, viz. Epidamnos 
end ApoLlonia, cauaed Tarentum to have no small shone in 
tho Adriatic commenoCp carried on by Corinth and Coreyra j 
and, as Ancona and Bruudisinin rose at a far later periodp 
the porta at the mouths of the Po were the only rivals of 
Tarentom tilong the whole eut coast. Her intercQurBo 
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by land witb Apulia sowed tbe seeds of eifiHzAtiQii m 
the fionth'Cftflfcof Italy • bqt U is notorforfchy that, ns d rale, 
the caBtern prayiDcea of Italy setjaired the eicmenta of 
civitiz.ationH nett fmm the scanty Greek settle me nls on tho 
Illyrian and ItaCiaii coasts of the Adriatic^ bat froiD the 
more nanLorous colonics on the wcat const of TLeo 

people o£ Cetnaei and of the other Greek stations near 
Yeanrlus, attained a more moderate proaperitT than either 
the Achacftna or Taroottnes, Tho diatrict they occQoied 
was smalh and they contented themaelres with spnmding 
Greek civilization by pBacofnl commercial int^^rconrse 
rather than by a policy of conquest and oppression. The 
Bea-port of Dicaearchia (later PiiteDli)^ and the cities of 
Parthenope and Ncapolia were feended by the sfettlere at 
Camne. There h no doabt that in reiy early times the 
western coast north of Vcaovius was Tiaited by Greek 
voyagers; the adventares af Ulysses himself have been 
Localized in tb[B region. The it&me and architectni^ of 
Pyrgi near Cftcre, the names of Aethnlia (" the fire 
island/^ Elba), Tclnmcn in Etrnria^ ntid Alsinm near 
Pyrgi, all point to early Greek aettlemcnta; but, as we 
havo already observed, the LatinB and Etruscans success^ 
folly resist^ the intrader^ and north of Yesnvias no 
independent Groek commnnity esisted in liistoricnl tlmeSH 
Nay, we may cooclndc that the danger from Greek depre¬ 
dations turned the a^ttention of the Italians in centml 
Italy to navigatiDa and the founding of towns; Spina 
and II itria at the mouth of tho Po, and Ariminnm further 
Booth, were Italian, not Greek fottndntiona AJthoa^h 
this firm resbitaiice waa offered to the Greckn, yet, as far 
as Latin m and Bonthern Eire Ha were eonerrnod^ com^ 
mercial latercoorse waff welcomed and fostered. Caere, 
fiomcj and the cities at the month of the Po, not only 
prospered commercially by this friendly comiectjon, hat, 
as tneir enrliei^t traditions show+ enjoyed reltgioiiffi inter- 
conrae with tho Greek oracles of Delphi aad Cnoiae. 
Tho different treatment that Greek voyagers met with fmiji 
the Etrttscanff prowr has been already set forth : bow the 
Etroscaas wrested their grasp the iron trade of 

Aetbalia, and the siJver minea of Populonia, and did 
not even allow iudividoal traders to enter their waters. 
This union of the Etmscaas with the Phoeniciatis, and 
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fcbe flndd^n rise of Cartbago itselfs arreated tbit Greek 
colonisation whicb had, up to tbe roiddlc of the eeccind 
centory of Kottse^ threatened to sweep the Phoenicsflias 
out of the Mediterranean. Tho cRtabtishiticot of MoFaiJia^ 
in aSQO n.c,, on the Celtic ccaat marks the limit of Greek 
oiderprise s an attempt in 579 B.c^ to Fettle at LUjb&eom 
•wm fruats-ated by the natives and the Pboeniciana, and a 
siioilar fate befell tho Pbocaeans at Alalia in Conpicaip 
which tliej e vac Dated after a naval battle with the com¬ 
bined Etroscans and Cartheginiana in 5^? B^C.^ pro- 
ffciricg to aeUlo at Hyele (Volia) in Xjttcaiiia, In this 
strangle between the Greeks and the combined Etrascano 
and Phoenicia n Bp Latin m observed a atiict nentralitj^ 
being on friend I j and cominerciDl reletions with Coere 
and Carthage on the one hand, and Yelia and MasBilia on 
tho other. Althongh the Greeks did not give up the 
straggle, and oven fonnded fr^sh stotions^ thej no longer 
gained ground; and, after the foundntion of Agrigontnm 
in 580 B.C., they gained no important additions of terri- 
toiy on the Adriatic or on the western sea, and they 
remained oicinded from tho Spouiah waters as well as the 
Atlantic ocean. 

The part played bj the Greeks, and in paTticnhir the 
Sicilian Greeks, fn revenging themselYFfl at Bimera in 
4S0 B.c. npon the Ermscans and CarthaginianB, most be 
described when we reech the fall of the Etmecon power; 
and the deeJioe of the Greek colonies in Italy, and. specie 
ally tho oppree&ion of the Greeica in Campania and 
soathem Italy by the Sainnites> must belong to our 
accoant of that race- 
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Tbb close of tho regal peHod, and ths eanses which led to 
the snbseqtiant changes in tho Eonian cocistiti;iUoii, render 
it nKKBsarj for ns to revert to the Internal state of Romo 
J taelf. Three diet! net move mentB agitated the -eomioti aft 
The Brat proceeded from the body of full citizens, and 
waa conbued to it: its object waa to linilt and Icaaea the 
life-power of the single president or king; io all sneh 
tnovementa at Home, from the time of tha Tan^uina to that 
of tho Gmcchif there was no attempt to assert the rights 
of the indlvidnal at the eispenBe of the state, nor to limit 
tho power of the state, bat only that of its magisbratca^ 
The second was the demand for equality of political privi* 
leges, and was the cause of bitter struggles betweea tho 
fall burgesses and those^ whether plebeiftos^ freedmen* 
^tins, or Itmliaus^ who keenly reseated their political 
inequality. Tho third moTCment was an equally'prolific 
sourco of trouble in Eomaa hisLoiyi It arose froto tho 
embittered pelations between landholders and those who 
had either lost possessTon of tlicir farms, Oft es was the 
case with many small farmets^ held possession at the 
merey of the capitalist or landlonL These three move- 
meute must be olearly graspedT es upon them bingefl the 
interaal history of Rome. Althoagh often mtertwioed and 
con fused with one another^ they wovOt uevortbeless, essen- 
tiallf and fnndanmatally diatinot. ^o natnral ontcomo 
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of first wag t>ie abolition of th* monaixhj—a rcsaH 
which wc find ererjwliei^t alike in Gmk and ItAlisn 
itstes* and which seetns to havn been A certain evolatton of 
the foi'in of ^DirititatiaD peculiar to both peoples. What [g 
remarkable in tbq ohfvnge nt ilonio^ istbat riolent meeiscres 
had to bfl adopted, and that the Tarquins, both the kltijf 
and all the iricinbera of his clan, had to be forcibJj expelled. 
The roam title details colouring this event do not afiect 
the fact itself, nor are Ibe reasons aasigtied bj tradition 
undeserving of belief. Tarquin “the proud ig said to 
have neglected to consult the senste, and fill up the 
vacancies in it; to have pronounced sentences of death 
and corifiacation without consulting his eounsoUoi's ; to 
have stored hia own granaries, and exacted uodue miUtarj 
Bemco and Other duties from the citlzena. The formal 
TOW registered bj each citizen that no king should ever 
Again be toletnim, the blind h^ti^ed felt at Home ever 
afterwards for the name of king, the enactment that the 
“king of sacrifice (rex sacrorum) should never hold any 
other offiee;^—all Iheso sufficientlj testify to the exaspem- 
ticn of the people. There ia no proof that foreign natieua 
took psrt in tbo struggle which ensued between the royal 
honge aTid its expel!ei-s, nor can we regard the great war 
with Etruria in that lights since^ although successful the 
Etruscans neither restored the monarchy, nor even brought 
back the family of the Tarquius^ The chaugej violently 
accomplished ns it was, did not abolish the royal power; 
the cue life-king was simply Tcplaced by tw o year-kings, 
called either generalB (praetoree) or judges (iudices) or, 
more coimnonly, Dolleagncs fconeules). Although, prebably 
fi^m the first, the consuls divided their functions—the one^ 
for instance, baking chatge of the army, the other of the 
odminiRtratfou of justico^—snob a partition was not blndiogi 
and each pessesHed and exercised the supreme power as 
completely an the king had done. In eousequerico of this 
each consul could forbid what the other enjoined, and 
thus the consular commands, being both absolute, would, 
if they clashed, nenbrAliae one another It is hard tq 
parallel this system of cso-oidinato supreme authorities, 
whichH if not pneculisrly Roman, was a peculiarly Latin 
institution^ The object clearly weis to pre»erve the 
power Budimuiished* but^ by doublicg the holder of this 
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power* to netttrali«e ita cfifects- The limit of a jear. fired 
for the donidoii of the ecm^ular office, waa reckoned from 
the daj of entrj upon oQice to the dajr of the aoU'ma 
down of pewer by the consuls ; andp as the consnls 
to"a certain extent laid down thoii* poweic of their owq 
free w'i]!, and as, efen if thej oremtepped the jiar^ limits 
their consular acta were atlll v^hd, they were not bo mach 
ratriefed directly by the law* aa indaced bj it to restrict 
theinselsi;^. Stillj the effect of this tenure of office for 
a act term was to abolish the irresponsibility cf the 
who^ as aapmme jadgep bad been aecoantable to no tribunal 
and liable to no puniBbment. The consul, on the other 
handp when hia term had eipircd, and the pretectioii 
giren bj hia bad been temoveth was liable to be 

called to account just like any other bnrgeea. Together 
with the abolition cf the monarchv, thp ancient privilege 
of the king to have bis fiejda tilled by tho bargess^ and 
the position which the metoeca held as special clienta of 
the king^ natnrally came to an end. Thecr»titrast between 
the old royal power and tbe new eouiular office was brought 
oat more clearly by the following restrictions. (1) The old 
right of appeal, which the king bad gtanted or not at bis 
pleasnra in all criminal prooedure, was now established 
oy the Valerian law in hOd b.c^ ; tbo coosal was now 
bonnd to grant this right to every erimiual who was 
condemned to suffer capital or corporal puaishtuent; 
nnlesB, indeed, the sentenoe was pronounced under martial 
law. lu tok^n of this rigbtp which before 451 P.c. waC 
extended to casea of heavy fineSp tho consular Keters laid 
aside the axes* which h^ been the sign of the klng^s 
penal jansdiction. ( 2 ) The need of dcpntiea, which had 
caused, but not cooipollcd^ the king to appoint a city* 
warden (urbi praefectna) to act iu hia absence, ceased with 
the Buhstitution of two oonsulB for one king. If tbe 
couanl in time of war did entmst the snpreme command 
to a deputy* Back a deputy was only adjutant or lieutenant 
(legatiis}of tbe consul. It is true that, m times of special 
emergencyj the consnla could nominate a third colleague^ 
who, under the name of dietBtor, revived tbe old siuglo 
snpromacy of the king* and who for the time was obeyed 
by the oonsals and the whole state; but inch fvn office 
was a Bpecial cwtion to meet an exceptional state of 
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^ings. ( 3 ) Altboagh ia tba & ddbeilI conld de]egit« 
his fanctiond to a. deputy, at home b« had no free will in 
the matter. The twoquaeatDrs (“traokere of murder”), 
whose appointiDent the king to deal with eriminal eetes 
had not been obligatory although nsiiai, became now 
iStAtfl The oottBul was ohli^d to nominute 

tbeim aad thtir province was enlarged, so as to Lndndft 
the charge of the fitots tueafinre and &tate archives ; their 
teDnte of office^ liJce that of the cooBuISp lasted for one 
Oil the other hand, the chief mag^istrate in the city 
to act 111 MtBon, or not at all, in tlioae cases in which 
a delegation of hia anthority waa not ojcpresaly incambent 
on hini, Thns in the home goyemixient no deputy ectiug 
for a city magistrate (pro magietTatu) was postiible, 
milltaty deputi^ (pro conanie, pro praetorCt pioquacaloic) 
wore onlj possible in the Bold, and had uo power to act 
within the communitj itself# (4) The consul i^taiued 
the right, which the king had exerd^ed absolutely, of 
nominatiDg his snece^r, hot he was bound to follow the 
^pre^i>d wishes of the commaiiity in his nomluBtioit. 
Ho tnight reject particnlar candidates, and at ^Tsi even 
Umit tho choice to a list of caudidatee pioposed by him¬ 
self ; ^ and* what was mom important,, the candid ate, once 
appoioted, eonld never be deposed by the community. ($) 
The oonanla had not the nght, which bad belonged to the 
kings, of appointing the pricste; the colleges of prieeta 
now filled up the vacancies in thetr own Atid the 
appointment of the vestals and eiugle priests passed into 
the bands of tho president^ or PenttfeE Jdarimus, now 
nominated for the first time by the pontifical coltego. 
Thus the Bupreme aqthority in religion was separated 
from, the Civil mwet^ and the semi-inagiBtenHi positioa 
of tho Pontifei Maximus is a farther proof of ihe wish to 
impose limits on the conaular power, (fi) The insignia 
of the i^nsnl were markedly intorior to thoeo which had 
disticgnished the king Tbe liotor's ftite was taken away, 
the purple robe of tbe king was replaced by the pnrpio 
border of the oonsul ‘S loga, the royal chariot was abolishedji 
and the consul was obliged, like every other citizen, to go 
ou foot within the city, 

^ We Imre above alluded to the revival of the royal power 
ID tbe person of the dictator^ His other title^ ** master 
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of the annj (magiater popali), as also that of hia chief 
aaaialaat (magist^r eqmtxiiii* “ mafitor of the horao''}, 
coupled with what wo kjsow about the cirtamstaiices and 
caosea of his appoiotioeiit, pro^^o that the dictatorsbip woo 
an eaaonti^ly military inatitutioc. No doabt It was 
designed to ooTiato the disadvantage of divided power in 
the held, and its restriction to a maximum limit of six 
months indicates that the office waa not to last longer 
than the do rat ion of a aummci: campaign. The dictator 
waa nomtnated by one of the oonsnk ■ and, as their Ool- 
lo&gkie, he was obliged to laydown his office whoa thejdicL 
All magistratcfl were sabject to hiai, and no appeal was 
flowed from his aentance; the community had no pari 
in his election. The conanlq. then, woro^ with certam 
restrictionSp what the kings had beeUp tho supreme adminis- 
tratcio, jndges, and gonerala ; m matters of religion, too, 
they offered! prayers and aaanfices for Lho communitjp and 
with the aid of skilled interpreters ascertaiiacd the will 
of the gods. The very restric Lions which hampered tho 
consuls could^ in time of need, be hrokeu tbrongh by tho 
dictatorship, and Borne could seo again, under a newnama, 
tho absolute auiboritj of the king. In this way the 
problem of l^lly retainiog and practically restricting tho 
regal authority was solved in gennino Homan fashion, 
with equal acateness aud simplicity, by the nameless 
statesmen who worked out this revolution/* 

A further chan^ of great importance followed the now- 
powers given to the comm unity as a whole^ The right of 
annually electing the consuls, and of deciding, upon appeal 
from^ a criminal, the life or death of a citUeu, gave the 
pubHc asrsombly something more than the passive formal 
part in state-admiuistratiDn which it had played under tho 
kings. The growth, wealth, and importance of the plebs* 
and the neressity of their help in making tho reform, 
renderei;! it impossible for all power to remnin in the hands 
of the smaller body of the patriciate, which by this time 
bad practically become an order of nobility. Therefore 
tbe new commnnity was extended, so as to embrace the 
pleheiaus; all tho non-bnrgeases, who were 
neither aUves not-citizens of foreign states, living at Boute 
under the luj ho^piiu, were admitted into the curies, and 
the old burgesses, who had hitherto formed the curies, 
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loat tbe of meeting aud pasjsing resolutioriB. Further, 
tliB curiaro asst^mblj (comitb canktuj Lad thns loi^t its 
fundiim«rbtal cbaractee of belonging to different 

cisiia, and ineJudod manj' ploEjoians, who belonged to no 
cJau+ but Were legally cm nn equal footing with iLo mos^t 
arJstoemtic eitszeiist. To obriate tbe results of Huch a 
deinoemtic levellings all political pow&r was taken away 
from the comitia cnHata, and waa transferred to the 
aascmibly of the centuries (uomitia centurtnia) j tbnt is, to 
tbL^ oaseinbled levy of those bound to military serviccj who 
now received i^be rights^ os they bad previoosTy' borne the 
bardens, of oitizena. This body^ originally conEtituced for 
purely military purposes, now decided caaea of appeal 
nomianted vna^strateeT adopted or rejeoied law's. There 
was no debate ia this assembly^ any more than m that of 
the Cories; bat the conslitnticm of thoajsscmbly gave the 
prepoademnee of power to thopn^ssessors of property; and 
the peculiar system, by which the dcd^icn of an election 
was often dytermiued by the voting of the first centuHes,, 
gave ^ manifest advsntage to the possessors of pro pert 
whose centaries bad ihepri Allege of giving tbeir votes first. 
The prerogntives of the seuatc were increased by the 
reform of the constitution. In addition to its old righta 
of appointing the intei-resc, and of conGriuing or rejecting 
the resoluLions passed by the coiunmnity, the senate could 
now either i:*eject or eenfirm the appointment of the magiB- 
trates elected by the public assembly. The senate was 
*til| composed exclusively of patricianap bnt on occ^ona 
when its advice w'as askedp side by side w-^ith the patreSp 
or true patHcian senators, ft number of noa-pstHciaDfi 
w'e^ admitted and added to Iho cenate-rolP* (con- 
acripti). These p]ebejan;if w'ere not by this admission 
placed on a footing of equality; they did not become tmo 
senators, and W'ere not invested with the senatarial in- 
Hipnia; they had no share in the tnngasteriat prerogalives 
of the senate (nnctoritais), nor were they allowed to express 
their opiniou on those occasiona when the aennin met in 
the chnracter of a slote-coujicil, and discussed wlmt advico 
(coiiailitim) sbonld be tendered the community : they 
Were Bimply silent voters in the divisions of the bonsoj 
and called foot-members (pedajiL) by the proud nobility, 
or men who voted with their feet (pedibua ire in 
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0 oatopLi&ai). Still, tills admifusion of pkboians infco the 
aenate-hotise a moat important atopp nud one fran^lit 
witli no aljglit confi«qiienoe 6 v Among tbo patres tbvm- 
Bol^-rs disti actions ol rank arose: those who had been 
COD Bats, or were alreadj deBignated as sDccesaars to tho 
cntgoing consuls, occupied tho first place on the senate- 
roll, and voted first;; the position of the Bret of these, or 
foremost man of the seoato (pHnceps senatna), natarallj 
was much coveted. The consuls in office did not vote, bnt 
thej selected the new menibers of the senatep alike the 
patrofl and the plebeian conscript! p although the/ were no 
doubt more restricted bj the opinions of tho nobibtj in 
their selection than the king had been. Two mles earlj 
obtained—( 1 ) that the consul a hip entailed npon tho holder 
of it admissioa to the senate for life; C 2 ) that vscancies 
in the f^ennte wore not bllo^ up at once^ bnt on the oc¬ 
casion of the censas, tadeen ever/ fourth year, when the 
1^11 of senatora was revised acid completed- The nutnber 
of senators nemalnod nnchangtfdp andp from the fact that 
the conscripti were included in tha numbeiTp we ma/ infer 
the diminution of the nnmber of patricia^ clans. It is 
OMj to eeo whst an immense preponderance of power 
the revolation gave the senate. Its right of rejecting tbo 
proposals of the comitia centuHata, its position as adviser 
of the chief magl&tmte, its tan a re of office for l ife, as 
contrasted with the unniuiJ duration of magistmciesi^all 
tended to place the government in its haods^ But what 
ohiedy did #o, was the fact that the consul rnLed for hut a 
biief space, and was, on the ei^cpir/ of his office, merely one 
of tho nobility ; and thus, even If a consul were inclined to 
question the senate's infinence, he lacked the firsl element 
of political power, viz. time;; while hie authority was 
naralyicd alike by the priestly colleges and hiH own col¬ 
leagues, and, if need be, conld be sospended by the dic¬ 
tatorship. The result was that the senate became the real 
goveming power, and the consul subsided into a president, 
acting us iln chairmnn and ex cent in g i^s decrees. The 
aenato also drew into its own Hands the management of 
tho state finances, by cansing the consul to commit the 
admiDtistrstionx of the pnblic chcKt to two qnaeators, who 
natural]/ became dependent on the senate. 

The TUTolution thus acoampliahed at Rome was, as we 
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have s&ettj cons^rraUvo in its character^ jn lliAt the fnnda- 
iDentnl element-!^ of the old cosnstitutioD. wero retained. It 
was, in fact, a compromise beUwn iho two state parties— 
the old borges^es and the pleheiajis—who, fur tho tim* 
being sank their party qo^Trela, and nnitod, under the 
ppestfure of the common danger of a despotiain. The 
necessity of theu-co-operation caused thoso mutual con- 
ceasiona we have deecribed BhoTe^ and the importance of 
the revolution lay far more in the indirect ejecta of those 
conceasioQB thaii in the limit of time impo^d on the 
Bupreme magistracy. The chief of these indirect ejects 
were (1) the rise of the Roman citizens in the later sense 
of the term. The plebeians had hitherto been little better 
than sliohS or metoccs in the eye of the law. Now they 
ware enrolled in the enries as citizens^ they voted in,the 
common Msembly nod in the Renata^ and they were pro¬ 
tected by the right of appeal. The olcvation of the old 
burgeas-b^y, or patriciate^ into an exclnaiTe niistoctacy. 
The very incorporation of the plebeians into Hjo bargeas- 
body canacd the patres to cloae up iheJr ranks, and hold 
stubbornly to the prIrllegeB that remained to them: ths 
admission of new clans into their body p whiob had not been 
very ram nnder the kings^ now ceawl, AlthduglL the 
picheiana might become military ofheera and senators, they 
could hold no public magistracy or prieisthocd: and I he 
patres still maintained the legal impossibility of mumage 
between their order and the plebeians, (y) It further 
hcicamo necessary to define the distinction between the 
enlarged bnrgesa-body and those who w'ei'o now the non- 
hurgea^ea '‘To this epoch, therefore^ we may trace Imelc 
the views and feelings of the people—both the in- 
vidiousness of the distinction between tne palridans und 

E lebeiana, and the etrict and haughty line of demarcation 
etween ciTea Romani and aliens.^^ 


(4) Further, at this period arose the separation between 
law and edict. The principle of Roman law that every 
command of a magistratet even if illegal, was valid during 
his tenure of ofSce, must, owing to the official life-teonro 
of a ting, have caosed the distinction between law and 
edict to have been lost sight of. But it is obvious that 
the anntial change of consuls led to the two being clearly 
separated. 
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(5) The province of ciTil and miHtary Butlioritj were 
now finikllj neparated. The mwer of the couatil within 
the dtj limits wm reatrictea hy law, as shown above j 
his power as general was abaolate. Therefore the general 
and the array oonld not in their militarj capacity ea^r 
the city proper, nnlesa allowed to do ao. Thus the difl- 
tinctfon between <pii rites and soldiers became deeply rooted 
in the minds of the people. 

Viewing the roroliitiim aa a whole, lU iminediato cn^t 
wfts to establish an aristocratk ^^vernmeut, by making 
ihe Renato pmoticfUty auprerao. Bat the germs of a moi-e 
representative conatitution weie visible. The enrolment 
of the plebeians among the hnrgossoa* the admiaaion of 
certain of them to the penate, were victorlos ol iiappy 
aiigar? for the ftiture. Those plebeian families admitted 
on account of their weaKdi .or position into the Bennto 
natnmlly held aloof from ihe maas of the ploba. In 
addition to thb distiiictfon in tbe plebeian body, thera 
arose another out of the system of voting in the comitiai 
centnriato, which placed the chitif power in that class of 
farmers wLoao property was in cjtceas of that of the small 
freeholders, but inferior to that of the great proprietors; 
and this arrangement forther enabled the fleniot^+ although 
less nnmcFoni?^ to havo as many noting diviisiionst as tho 
juniors. "'While in this way the a:ce vfas laid to the root 
of the old bUTgCift^bodj and their clan-nobility^ nnd the 
baais of a new burgO$s-body was laid, the preponderance 
in the latter rested on the posseaslon of land and on age^ 
arid the first beginnings were already visible of a new 
nrifftocracyt baaed primarily on the considerAlion in which 
the families were held—the fat ore nobility," 
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TBE TfilBUNiTE Of THE PLEBS, iKD THE DECCHTIUTE. 

aad i^eDltura^ pabjto Uad—Dili imflopDc^ cf 
cap3t>lut«—Rtiin of iDuJl fKiiDfira—3«c«ii«i to thft "S*cr«4 
Hcmiit ’*—Tho tribane« bediica—F^iten th* Iribynu— 

PoUtloal Tmtop of tbp tribmifeifl—Fbrlhpt dlABeanDzift—Ai^Hui 
l*w ef SpsrfDi CifititiJ—Tbfl DpEMimTirs—^T wpItq Tablefl—Fi.U 
of tho Docoiavin—Tho Taleno^Hyrktiaii Ikwb. 

At the bmimiiag of tbe last cliapt^r wt noted the im¬ 
portance of the stntggle which was intimately connected 
with land-DccapatiDn. Before proceeding to describe the 
cDiiBtitntional changes which arOBC from this strajggle, wo 
mudt revert for a time to the original land-tennFe among 
the HomanE, and^ aa far as poasJbie, strite to cle&Tlj pre¬ 
sent the main feat area of this most difBcnIt and important 
qaestioD. From the Eretp agricaltnre -woe felt to be tlm 
mam nnpport and Itmdamentai baRin of every Italian 
commonwealth. Tho Roman fltato in particnlar aecnred 
by the pLongb what it won by the sword ; it felt that the 
strength of man and of the state lay in their bold over 
the noils this foeling caused the stato to avoid, if 
pDsaible, the cession of Roman soihand cansed the farmers 
to cling tenacionsly to their delds and homesteadtr The 
main object of war was to mcreaso the number of free^ 
holders; this object was also evident in the Serviaa eon- 
stitution^ which showed the original preponderance of tho 
agncnltural class in the state; and which, by its dlvigion 
of the cemmnnity into “freeholderB " (adsidni) and *‘pro- 
doffirs of children” {proletarii), withont reference to their 
political positioup proved that a large portion of the landed 
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property had into the hatids ot noti-bur^iefi. 

This dlviaioD, by imposing npon the fTOhoIderB the duties 
of cUtieb^ piivcd the way, ns wo have seen, to coDccdiag 
them political rights. In the earliest times no burgefia 
bad any special property in land: all arable land was the 
l^iDmoD poaBes^ioncf the isereral cbtia; each clati tilled 
its own portiaD and divided the prodcee among its ooa- 
stiEtient hotiseboldfl. When and how the distribation of 
land among the individual borgeeses was made^ we cannot 
tell^at any rate it was previous to the Servian cobstitn^ 
tion ; and that same ecmstitnt ion leads us to ooncLode that 
the mags of Ihe land was divided into medinm-eiEcd farms 
of not less tbsTi 20 jugern^ or 12^ acres. Landed estatefi 
were sacoessfully guarded agsifist excessive anhdivision 
by Custom and the sound sense of the population. Evi¬ 
dence 10 also furnished by the Servian constitntion that 
oven in tho regal period of# Home there were amall 
cottagers and gaidcrt preprietors^ with whom the mattock 
took the place of the plough. In addition to the ordinary 
farmers, it is clear from the same constitution that largo 
landed proprietoTB had also come into existetice—partly 
perhaps from the numerical ineqaalitv of the members of 
the various clans,, when the clan-lands wore divided 
amoug the mcmhei^ ; pai-tly, too^ from the great iuflai of 
meiTantile capital into Home. Bnt^as we cannot soppose 
that there were many slaves at this time, by w'hasq lai^ur 
■□ch large estates were afterwards worked^ we must con¬ 
clude that a landowner as^igticd lots to tcnanls of euch 
porfctoa of his estate as he could not farm in person. 
Such tenanta were composed of decayed farmerSp cUents, 
and freedmen^ and formed the bulk of the agTlcultnral 
proletariate. They were often free men, and were then 
called ** tenants on aufferanee^^ (precarii), as their pos-^ 
fie^ion wfta only held at the pleasnre of the owaeri For 
this iisofructi of the soil the tenant did not necessarily pay 
rent m kinih and^ when he did, his position was not quit^ 
the 0ame ea that of the lessee of later times. The relation 
between tho landlord and his tenants was all the closer^ 
bccaose the landlords did not employ middlemen,, but lived 
themselves on th&ir estates^ and tewk the greatest interest 
in the ■welfare of those dependent on them^ their lodging 
in the city was only for baslncss purposcj, and for avoid-^ 
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ing, at pertfiin tb-o unhealthy atmosphero of the 

oonntrj Suoh Blarea as were employed were, as a rDie* 
of iL'xLiaTi race, and mnst taTe occupied vary d iff client 
relation 15 towards their meters from those held bj Syrians 
and CeLta in Later days. It was from these large land^ 
owiiera^ and the system above described, that there sprang 
tip in Rome a landed^ and not an urban, nobility; and 
further, these tenanU^qn-anfferanco were of the greatest 
service to the sLate, in furnishing trained and inteUigent 
^rmers to carry ont the Homan policy of colonization. 
A sharp line divided anible from pastara land. The 
latter belonged to the state and not to the dar^ and was 
conBeqncnfcly not subjected to the distribution^ which baa 
been described alcove. The state used such land for ita 
own docks and hen!a, which w'ero intended for sacHices 
and other porpoiies, and which were kept np by cattle 
ffnes: and such land wastalso nsed by individtials who 
paid a certain tax (scriptnra) for the right to grmic their 
cattle On the eemuioii pasture^ This right was a special 
privilege of the burgess, and never granted to a plebeian^ 
except under eximordinary circnmstanccd^ In the regal 
period sneb eoaimon pasture bnd was probably not oi- 
teofciiye, and, as a rule, any conqnei^ territory wns par^ 
celled out as arable land, originallj among the clanST and 
tben among individuals; This deacription of land-tennro 
in the earliest period now allows us to Teaiiiac onr hie lory 
at the point of oar digression. 

Although the new government at Rome passed certain 
measures ^nch m the tednetiem of port'dncs j the state- 
pEU'chaso of com and salt, so as to snpply the citizens at 
reasonable prices j fcho addirion of a day "to the national 
festival; the limitation of the magisterial power of fijiiug,^— 
which seemed mtended for the good of the more numeroaB 
and less wealth y classes, Qnforltinately snch regulations 
were oxceptional. The object of the kings bad probably 
been to check the power of capital, and increaso the 
number of farmers. Tbo object of tbe new aristoemtio 
govern tneni waa to destroy the middle classes, and espe- 
ciaUj the smaller independont farmerp; and thus to 
develop the power of the capital iflls, and of large Isnd- 
nwners, and to increase the nnmbeT of the agriculturat 
prdeLarlato. Out of this action on the part of those in 
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poorer araa^ the eril inflnciico of the capitalists. Thq 
eKtensioo the financial province of the state to 

Bttch matfcerfl as thu purchase of grain and salt^ canscd iho 
state to emploj agents, or luiddlunienp to collect its indirect 
neveniiea and more complicated payments, Tlif^e men 
paid the state ^ fict an id, and fartned the revenues for their 
Own benefit. “Thus there gx^w up a cIbbs of tajr-f&riners 
atid contractorSn iu the rapid growth of their wealthy 
ill their power over the statOp to which they appeared to 
be servante, and in the nbsui'd and sterile basis of their 
rnomryed domiDion^ arc cornplccelj on a parallel with the 
speculators on the stock-exchange of the present day.‘^ 
The inismsnngemeDt of the ptihliu land (ager pabUcus) 
bronght cat these es ib most cJeaFLY+ The psfriciaiiB now 
claimed the sole right oF the nae of the public posture aod 
stnte lands ; a right whichj oa showti above, belonged hj 
lovf to every bni^ees. AUhot^h the Eennto niado excep¬ 
tions in farotti* of the wealthy plebeion bouses„ the Binall 
former& and teuunts-on-salferanoe^ who needed it most, 
were excluded from the common t»astui'e, Moreoverp to 
oblige men of their own order, trie patrician quaestoxa 
grad□ ally omitted to collect the p;istnre-tax (scTiptnra)^ 
and thus dimiTktshed tho state rcvenacB. And furthoi*^ in¬ 
stead of mskiug fresh assignations of bud^ sequired by 
conqnest, to the poorer titisEeuSp the ruling class Lutrodneed 
a pernicious system of what wftsj pmcHcally pertnanent 
occupation, on the condition of the state receiving from 
the occupier one tenth of coriip or one fifth of oil and wine. 
Thus the sjatem of " precaritinip^^ or tcnure-on-safferoncei 
above descriljcdp was now applied to the stale lauds ; nnd 
not only did thin tenure b^oruo permunent^ but it was 
only allowed to tho privileged patriciuns and their 
favourites; nor w as the collection of the fifths or tontfas 
enfol'ced with more rigonr than that of the pasttire-tax+ 
Thus the amaller landholders (1) were deprived of tho 
usafroots which wero their right as borgesses; (3) wero 
more heavily taxed in consequence of the lax collection of 
tlie revennes from the um of the public kndt (3) and lost 
the old outfet for their energies^ which had been provided 
by the assignations of land. Added to these evils "was the 
System of working large estates by slaveSp which at this 
time wan introdocedf and dispossessed the sinall ugrariaii 
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cll^nis, or free labourer. Moreover, owing to the enforced 
absence from his farm in time of war^ and the eiorbitant 
taxation and other fliate-iEitpcieed worts "which war en^ 
tailed, the farmer often lost posseafiton of his farm, and 
wae r^need to the position of bondsman, if not slave^ of 
liifl creditor* Hie creditor was often ft capitalist, to whom 
spectilation in land oEvrrd a new and Incrallve fields if 
left hy hifl creditor as nominal ppopriotor, and actEial poa* 
BCS-ior of the farm, he was perhaps saved from ntter min, 
but was demoralised bj the oonsciousnesa that his person 
and estate really belonged to another, and that ho was 
entirely dependent on his creditor's mency, The misory 
and dUtrcflS Oftssed by these evils threatened to annihilate 
the middle clasa of smaller farmers, and m'itters were not 
long in coming to a crisis, fa 495 B.c. (but this date is 
probably too cArly)^ a levy was called for: owing to the 
exasperation prodneed by the strict enlorccment of the 
law of debt, tho fjkrmcrs refused to obey. One of the con- 
snls, PnbTiug Servilins, Indnecd them to do so, by ana- 
pending the law and liberating tho impriBoncd debtora. 
On their return from the field of victoij, the other consnl, 
Appitis ClandinSj enforced the debtor-laws with merciless 
rigonr. The war wsfl renewed in tho following jearj and 
this time the authority, attaching to the dictatorships and 
the peraonal popnlarity of the diotAtor, Marios ValcriiLB^ 
were found neoessarj to win over the relnctani famiers* 
Victory again was with the Eoman army; bet, on ita 
retnrrp the senate refused to agree to the reforms proposed 
by the dictator. On the news of this refnsal reacl ling tho 
Brmjr, ftrmjed ontaide the city gatca, tho ti-bolo for« left 
iy general and encampment and marched to a hill between 
the^ Tiber and the Anio, in the dLstpict of Crustnmeria. 
This celebrated secession, to what was afterwards called 
the sacred mount" (Mona Sacer}, was terminated by 
the mediation of the dictator end tbe submission of the 
^nate. The consequences of this seecssion, undeHnken 
by the niTiltitude without a settled leader^ and nccom- 
plished wiLhcnt bloodshed, wejo felt for many centeriea. 
It wna the origiu of the tnbonafce of the pSebs. The law 
which created this new office was deposited in a temple, 
under the charge of two plebeian magistrates specially 
appointed for the purpose, nnd called aeddes, or " house- 
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These sei^ika were ftitftched the tribnne?? a# 
assiEitaiita, and their juriediction chielij concerned enqh 
minor cases as were aottU^ by 

The were the chief characterinLic^ of the 

tribo nato. (1) The two tn bnnes w ere of pleheiaii rank, otid 
elected bj the plebeians n£BeiDbl€>d in cnHrB, (2) TheSr 
power was conined to the citj's bioitSj and thns cculd not 
oppose the militaiy imped cm of the consnl^ whach wne alb 
powerful outside those limitep nor the anthorHy of the 
dictatorp whether eiercisod inside or ontsido the citj. 
(S) Within these limita the tribunes stood on an eqoal 
and independent footing with the consnls, and hud the 
right to cancel snj commandp leaned by a magistrate, open 
a formal protest from the bnigcaa aggrieved bj euch a 
command. Thia power of interceedon made it posaible 
for the tribnnea to bring the ordinary ndminiatraticn and 
execiition of the law to a d^d-lock while an appeal 
against the sentence of a Judge or drerce of the aonate 
was being Investigated^ (4) Their jadicial powerSj owing 
to the vaguo rmd ill-defined Inw'a tonching offencee against 
order, and on me again at the communiiTT were alike exten- 
sire and arbitrarj. They ronld by their EneG&engera 
(vifltores) animnon before them any burgcaa^ even the 
conanlp arrest him on refosal^ imprifion him, or allow him 
bail during iDvestigstioD^ fltid finally sentence him to death 
Or tbo payment of a fino. An appeal from their Gentenca 
was heard, not by the whole bcidjr of bnrgeascSf bat by 
the whole plebeian body, and the mbunes defended them¬ 
selves before this a^eicblj in case of soch an appeal. 
(5) Oat of this right of defence sprang the right of 
holding aadcmblies of the people, and addresaing them on 
other matters ■ a right exprcsaly gnsrantred to the tri- 
bun eg by tbe led fan law (bo, 492), which rendered 
Ilsbla to severe punishment any one who intermptcd a 
tribune while speaking, or who bade the assembly dis¬ 
perse, They conld take the vote of the people at Each 
meetings^ and the " plebiscites (plehi scita), or xesoln- 
tions thus passedp soon came to have a force and validity 
which did not properly belong to them, (6) Lastly, the 
persona of the tribonca were declsred inriolable (aacro-^ 
sanctii), and the man who laid hands on them was counted 
sccuraed in iho sight of gods and men. 
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This Diatline of the ti-ibnnician to Bhow that 

it was nattily a copy of the oonsular power. In both 
the Lioaian cKuokof intorceasioiii of voto, plays a prominent 
part; as one consuloouldveto his colEeagufpiK^ one tribnno 
coaid thwart the Other. The apeclal power ol vetoing 
the consEih any other state magistratep belonged to the 
tribal] Op in virtue of htg position as protector ami counsel 
of the plubs, AgaiDp the duration of office was limited to 
a year in both ^oth caees tho holder of the 

office could not be depo^i^. Furtber, in their crtminal 
jorisdietion^ two aediles w'ere associated with the trihanes, 
jojt ss two qaaestors had been attELched to the consuls; 
bat the cons til sabmitted to tho proh ibition of the tribunOp 
while tho tribtnia was unrestricted bj any such prohibit 
lion, from the consuL Still, aUhongh a copj^ tho tribuoi- 
Clan power presented a contrast to tho coni^aUiv It was 
essentially nogativOp whil* that ol the consuls was c^en^ 
tially poailivfi. The consnla alone wcro magistrates of tho 
Roman peoplop m being eleetcd by the whole burgess- 
body^ and not merely by the plebeians. Therefore tho 
consul alone had tbo outward insignia of odeo ; tho tribune 
lacked official attendantSp tho purple bordefp and had no 
isesat in tho senate. ^'^Thas lu this remarkiiblo institution 
afaflointo prohibition was in the most stern and abrupt 
fashion opposed to absolute command; tho qunirrcl was 
by legally recognizing aod regulating the discord 
between rich and poor^” 

It remains for us to consider what was the political 
value of the tribunat** Springing as it did from tho 
miseries caused by over-tsicatLonp tho baleful system of 
credit^ and the pemicions occupation of the state lands, 
it y^t pat no atop to these evils. The reason of this ta 
simply that the wealthy plebeians had as much interest 
In these abtisej} m the patricians. The good that the ofEco 
might do in iadividuai cases of hardship, and in helping 
plebeisus to gain admi^ion to state offieea, waa nioro 
than coanterbnlnneed by the evil of rendering the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal law subject to the parly passion 
of politico. For party purposes^ too, tho tribunes could 
emptgy their power of veto, and throw out of gear tho 
mochiuD of state^ and thus pave the way for that vozy 
tyraniiv wlucb they wet^ created to render impossible. 
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In the later dajfi of the Repnblie wo sball find lhat this 
was the Tr-erj' courae they pui^ned ; and the odium thua 
in earned found in the coiitemptnoDa de^nitiDu 

of the tribunale as n “ pestiferous power, the ofTfipring of 
sedition, with oeditiQu for its end and aim/' The eTOnta 
wbith followed the inatitutiDn of the trEbnneB indicate a 
state ol oiqganized ciril war betw een the two parties of the 
state. Among minor conflicts Glands out the atorj of 
Oaius Marcius^ Guruamed CoriolBuiie, from the stormiug 
of Corioli. Hoinance hns doubtless coloured hm bitter 
opposition to the tribunes m 4^1 b.c., hie expulsion by 
tbeni from Rome^ kis irtum at the head of the VolGciau 
nrxny, hin withdrawal on the appeal of Ins mother, his 
death at the hands of the exasperated Volscians j but iLa 
tmtli of these disgraceful eon diets between the Romau 
Orders remains unshuken. The Furprsfie of the Capitol hy 
a band cf political refugees, lei by a Sabine chief, Appios 
HerdoniuB, in 460 ii.c-t the ejtlirpalion of the Fabii by tbs 
Etmscuni at Cremera in 477 B.C., a.nd ntber events of 
thia period w'cre connected with the same fanatical Tiolence. 
But the murder of the trihune, Gnaeus Genuoius, who had 
dared to impeach two men of coiisular rank in 473 H.c.j 
had a more Lasting result, giving rise two years later to 
the Publiliau law. The proposer of this Iftw^ Yolero 
FubliliuH, who was tnbnne m 471 b.c., establisbed in the 
first place the comitia tribula,’* or plebeian ABsembly of 
tribes. Hitherto the plebeians had voted bj curSefl^ and 
uumbem alone had detennined their dceiBieu. The clients 
of patrician families voted in these assembHefl, and thas 
enabled the nobility to exercise ng small indoeuce on Gie 
result. The new plobema assembly was composed solely 
of those who were freeholders, and thus excluded tho 
great majority of freed men and clients, as wcU as all 
the patricians. Owing to this the comitia tributa wa's 
practically au assembly of tho independent middle class, 
aud was, owing to its exclusion alike of patricians and 
non-freeholder plebeians, less Tepresentative of the bur¬ 
gesses than the aaseml^y of ourita had been. In the 

• The iTcw here taken ia the •inspVa#t one hetd by Scliwpglcrj 
PiilhaTii, Ihat the iMnilm trlbula wiu a o! Ilta 

EVDciUnm pli!iUls tzibnEuin. MommfleD holds Ikat tbe yublilian law 
Kfere only to Ibo kltar. 
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second must ascribe, H eot directljf to tlic pw- 

Tisions of tbs PubUHan kvr^ at least indirectly to ilfl 
eflPects^ the fact that the resolutions of the pEeba (plebiscita) 
were recognked ae legaJljT binding on the whole commu- 
and had tiie same validity ae the decrees of the 
cemitia centurLita, Probably, alao^ the increase of the 
nnmber of tribnnes from two to five 'wm doc to this law, and 
their election was now transFerred to the coiaitia tributa. 
Previous to this outcome of party trinnaph and party 
legislation^ a far wiser and far more senons attempt to 
deal with the real sotiirce oF e^H was made by Spudns 
Cassias, a patrician of ths patriciansp and personally ill ns- 
trions by two triumphs* In his third consnlats (4^ D.c,) 
he bronght forward an agrarian bill. In which he proposed 
to have the state land measuredt fttid to lease part of it for 
the bene^t of the pnblic treasnry, and to distrihnte a 
larger port among the neidy citiitcns. With an nnwise 
generosity he wished to give the Latin confederates a 
share in this distributioa of pnhHo land. This proposal, 
aimed as it was at the control of the state lands by the 
senate, and the selfish system of occbpation^ drew down on 
its anther the wrath of the nobles and the rich plebeians^ 
The cry of “ king^" was raised, and the com noons, irritated 
by the proposed association of the Latins in the distribn- 
tion* and ever ready tc believe that royal pow'cr wob being 
aimed at, refused to save their champion. Capias fell, 
and *^his law was bnried along with him; bnt ite spectre 
thenceforward inceeaantly haunted the eyes of the Hch, 
and again and again it rose from the tomb against tbein,. 
nntilf amidst the confiicts to which it led, the common-- 
wealth perished."* 

Later, in 462 bx-, a farther atbempt to abolish the 
tribunate came from one holding that office. Gaint 
Terentilius Arsa proposed to fiominate a commission of 
five men for the purpose of preparing a legal code which 
Bhonld bind the consnh in the exercise of their judicial 
powers. Ten years of party strife elapsed before this 
proposal was carried into effect, and daring that strife 
two concesaionB were made to induce the plebeians to give 
up this lijgal code. (1) In 457 B.c. the tribuues were in* 
creased from Bve to ten; (2) in 456 B.c. the Aventine, 
which had hitherto been saci^* gronnd and uninhabited. 
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■waa distributed atooDg the poorra burg^sscri, for them to 
build 0^ ftod occupy. But the^e cofice&siooa did not turn 
aside the plebs. The legal code wiis agreed to, and in 
451 B.c. ten men were elected hy the centuries, for the 
purpose of drawing it up (decemviri conflulari imperio 
legibna scribnndLa). These decemvirs bad full powers as 
stipreme magistrates in the place of theconenb; no appeal 
was allowed in their case ; the tribunate was snBpended ; 
and, what was more important^ plebeians, as well as 
paincians, were eligible for the new ofBce. The first 
plebeians were elected at the second election in 450 B.c,, 
and these were the first non-patrician magistrates of the 
Boman communitj. Although the proposal for the insti¬ 
tution of the decernvira to was made m 454 B.c.^ no de¬ 
cemvirs were elected for three years j during that iuteriral 
an embassy was sent to Greece to collect the more famous 
Greek laws, and espocinllj tl:a)M of Solon; Ihie embassy 
did not return till 451 b.c. The object of this new creation 
was to Enbstitnte a Jimitaiioti of the conaolAr power* by 
written Jaw for the more turbulent veic of the tribunes. 
The pledgf^ given by the decemyira not to infringe the 
liberties of the plebs did not, perhapa, imply the abolition 
of the tribunate ; but a wise compromise would doubtless 
have brought this about, had the decemvirs retired when 
their ta«k waa done. In 451 b.c. the law, engraven on 
ten tables of copper, was affixed in the Foi um to the rostra 
iu front of tbe senate-house. Two more tables were added 
in the following year, and thns origiusted the first and 
only legal rode of &me^—the Twelve Tables. The chaises 
intnodneod by this code were of a compamtivefj slight 
character; the maximum of interest wns fixed at ten per 
cent., nnd the usurer was rendered liable to heavy penalties. 
The I&gal distinction between freeholders and nou-free- 
holders was retained, as also the invalidity of marriiige 
between pstriciniis and plebeians. The chief featore was 
the demy of appeal to tnecomitia tribnta in capital caa^ 
and the confirmation of it in the case of the comitia 
centnriata. The political significance of this frode lay not 
so much in the particulars of its legislation, aa in the fact 
that the couanl* were now bound to adminisler justice 
according to set forms aud^ rules ; while the exhibition of 
the codo in public subjected the administrator to the 
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control of fcte public cjc. The downlall of the decemTirB^ 
who ntidvr vanon^ pretexts reftised to Abdicate their 
ofGcep haa been oacrlbcd by legend to the tyranny of their 
chioft Appina Cla^udius. The murder of LueinR Siccins 
HenUtu^ the braveat tsoldier in Eome, and a former tri¬ 
bune, was laid at tho door of decenivira ; and tbo aot 
of tho ceulurion Lad us Yet^glniuj^, who slew bis own 
daughter to Earn her from the bra(»I lust of Appiua^ 
cniiBcd the atorm nf papular iiidignution to break forth^ 
The two arnnea, w^bich a doublo war againat tho Sabinea 
and Vofsciana had called into the hold, on hearing the 
Rtory from Yotgin™ and Luciua Icilins, tlie betrothed 
lorer of the dead maiden^ straightway left tlicir campa^ 
and once more aecediid io the Sacred Moont. They there 
notniriRted their tribunee, and^ ns the decern rira atilL ro^ 
mained obstinate, returned to the city, anti enc^miLied on 
till? Atfentino. Thedeconiv^ now garo waj^ nnd Appiua 
Claudius and Spurins Oppina put ou end to their HveSi 
while the remaining eight went into e^ilc. It is hard to 
bellevo tliSrt the decern\drate, one of tho trlumpha of the 
pleba; was abolished bj that body, Fossiblj the whole 
atory is a niytli of tho ariatocrats. The orertbrow of 
tho decemvirate would more uatunillj hare come from tbo 
patricians, A snhsequent conteat may possibly hav^ 
ensued to force the patrieluna to restore the tidbunato^ 
resiiltiug in the victory of the plobs, and, in the com- 
promiau which was c?onhrmed by the Yalerio-Hoiatian 
laws, the so-caLled Charts of Home. 

At any rate the irtbannie was restored, under 
the Valerio-HeratlAu lawa, gained the following now 
powers in 411^ nx.: (L) The coelroIs wore forced to 
adminieter jnstice in accordance with the twelve tables 
of the decomvire. (2) To compensate for the loss of 
right of appeal in capital cafcea to the comitia tri- 
hnla,* eveiy mugiatratc, the dictator among the rest, was 
obliged to allow the right of appeal. (^) The tHbanes 
conld^ as before, inHict fines without limitation, and 
submit their sentences to the comitia tributa. (4) The 
management of the military chest was taken from tho 

* According to MoDiniMu Jt would ba better to read in (2) sad 
(3) ''the tunmbly of ibn- pleba^' for cQiaitia tribaCa,.” mad tq 
marra that iLuse far (4). 
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asd entrusted to two qnaeators, who were chosen 
hy the whole body of freeholders, both patriciftu end 
plebeian ; the votes of this ofscmblj were taken by dia- 
tnctSr which p^ve tho plebeian farmers far more weight 
than they posaeased in the comitin centtirlata, (5) The 
tribums were allowed to ait on n bench at the door of the 
eenate-bonae^ and thus have a share in the proceedings of 
that body. Aud from this importent concession gradually 
arose the principle, that the tribune could by his veto 
stop any resoltition of <he senate or of the public assembly* 
(6) The persone of the tribunes were pi'omonnced in¬ 
violable {sacrosancti)t and the most bn I lowed ordtnauocfl 
of religion were employed to impart saoredness to their 
office^ No attempt to abolish this mugistracy wos evar 
from this time forward made in Bome/' 
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CHAPTER rut 

EgcriLIZATJOy ot the O^EBSi isd thb new aristociuct. 

Ultifm of tits piltibaiaos—I m Cbmiletfcj, 44S IL,C,—MIJltaCT ttffalSDei 
wiitJi cxmanltr poWArt—Cewnbip^ 43S l.C,—QEiu^^stankip^ 
4£l K.C,—BitiOf rfiftiut^cQ rf ttw aobilitj—Socisl dutms— 
Attemptfld rrnuMlhcfl—t^ioini^SexLiHin Iwwa—Dexib-bto^ of tbs 
old nriEtoeiiKi^—Utility ih& Utiaio^^pxtia^ 

fefilbocnicj ana s^w oppOfaimn—laaer^sgi of tito powijriral dF 
bnlf^BCB—DecreAoiog iinpurUnco of tbo OOUitIa--SQbdm«ioa 
And idiminnlion of tliA couBni&r powep—Cbu>g«d obumctor of tbo 
irifanzittc—Tbo lafiAtO aH-powerfnL 

Th^ contest betwB&n iha jiatrtcians and plebeians Wfta not 
jet ended. For two bundled j^ears tbe bitter strife eon- 
tin ned^ eneh stJCCe^iFo struggle wrested from the old 
arisioci-acj one or more of their dearly lOyed pririLegeSp 
□ctil at laat not one netELained, save that which birth alone 
gives and nought can take awaj^ the excluaiTe prido of 
casta. To present a eontinnoiis history of the Internal 
strife of parties, it will bo necessary to conBne this chapter 
to a narrative of the inner life of and to sammaii^o 

as briefly as possibk the etenta of each blow to the 
patrician power, and the results of the eanHict as a whole+ 
The history of Eome's foreign relations, althoogh they 
exercised no slight infloenoe on her internal discord, most 
be reserved for another place. 

Social discontent, rathor than political, had given flbo 
to the^ tribnnidaD movement, a morcTtieht viewed with 
euspicion by wealthy plebeiaiLa as well as by patridana, 
l^ubtle^ Bome of_ the leading plebeians had Bupported 
their less powerful brcthrcD in the etraggle, whether irom. 
motiTCB of justice or eelf-iiiterest. But, now that the 
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oflSce of tribune was firmly cstablifib-edt tlie whole plc- 
beiftn body, compriBinj^ both those weaUhier families who 
bad already bocorao taembei^s of the eeoato^ and ibe 
gerteral nm&a of the citizeua^ became firmIj united together, 
and used the tribunate as a lever to removo the political 
disabilities of their order. The first blow was dealt by 
the Canuleian law in 445 o.c. TMa law {!) legalized the 
validity of marriage between a patriclau and plebeian, 
giving the children of BUth a maiTiage the rank of their 
father. (2) It further created ftiic military tribunes in 
the place of consuls^ with consular powers and constilat- 
daration of office, whose election was intrusted to the 
centuries. This office wbb open alike to plebeians and 
patriciana^ Aa the cieatlon of this magistraej was donbb 
less a compromise between the claim of the plebeians to 
bo admitted to the consulship and the opposition of the 
patricians^ we mnst seek for scAne reason w^hy the patri*^ 
cians practically conceded the claim of the plebeianSr but 
changed the form of the consulate to that of a military 
tribnnato. Certain honorary distinctions were aaaociatea 
wdth the bolding of the consular power, sneh as the honour 
of a triumph^ and tlie iua imagjanmi or right wliich 
allowed a cunsurs descendants to set up tboir anccstoCa 
image in the family hall^ and to Clhibit it on certain 
occasions in public. These honours w'cre not allowed to 
the ni ill tary tri buncs. F u rther, a pleheian mi litary tribune 
did not have the right of Epcech in the senate^ which 
would o! necessity have belonged to plebeian consuls^ 
since the opinion of ah chosen to fill the office of consul, 
and of all who hsd filled it, Imd to be aeked before that of 
tho other senators It must be specially noted that the 
old pa Lrici an consuls were not aboHebed by this new office; 
indeed, every year the straggle was renewed os to whether 
military tribunes or patrician consuls should ba elected. 
During the period of nearly eighty years, t.e. from 444 n.c+ 
to tho thtt^wing open of the consulship to the plebeiaus by 
tho Licinian law in 367 b.c., we find that the military 
tribunes were elected fifty times^ and tho pairician coiisnlfl 
twcnty-lhrcD times. The miserable shifts by which the 
patricians thas sought to haffio their, opponents found 
further expression in the creation of the censorship in 
435 B.c, The two officeza^ or valuem(censorea), thus 
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created, were chostn from the patncfatte^ aad lield office 
fcira period of not more than eighteen months. The/ bad 
charge of the regTatration of the whole bod/ of citizens for 
the parposea of taxationpand thedutjof aecertaititng thomgo 
and property of each mhn, and of asalgning liiin hh propei- 
position on tho burgess-roll. Thiis task h^ hitherto b^n 
managed by the tsinsals erery fonrth yeafr Thu censor- 
ship, nitbongb at this period lacking its ::nbsequent ini- 
portanco and moral supremac/i fi-om its induence in dlliitg 
up tho TaeaBciea in the senate and the eqnilea, and from 
its power to remore persona from the lists of sermtorS] 
cqnitea, and hnrgeBses, came to be regarded as the pslla- 
dinm of tho aristocracy- The second great victory over 
the patricians was gained m 42L when the qunestor- 
ship was thrown open to the plebeianJ?, Hitherto tho 
conanls had nominated the two city quaestors^ who had 
chaigeof the public monef t their election was now trans¬ 
ferred to the same body which elected their two colleagues 
who had charge of the milita^ chest (cf. p. 60). Tima 
the plebeians l^camo eligible ter tbe Brst time te one of 
the ordimiry masfistraeios, although wo do not find that 
they were able to avail themaelves of this privilege ualil 
4(H) when they secured three places out of the tear, 
la their bitter resi^ftnnee to tho plebs the aristocracy had 
resort to every artifice which could icflnence elections; 
the aristocratic colleges of prieslSf under tbe guise of 
religion, aeconded the bribeiy and intirnidalioii freely 
practised on the electorate. Laws could be arrested, 
elections made null and void^ by the canverLlcnt disco very 
of portentous Omens, whether from the flight of birds or 
oth^^r phenomena. The blood of Horned best and bravest 
citisiefia was shed in the vain hope of stemming the tide 
of plebeian victory. We have already (p. 5B) nsrrated 
the fall of Cassius i to the same list of judicial murders 
must be added the aamea of Spun an Maeltns and Marcus 
Manilas. The flrst of these, in a time of gi'cat distress 
(d.c. 439) sold com at greatly red need prices for the 
benefit of the aafferora, Thia roused the ire of the patri¬ 
cian " Btere-president ” (proefeetas annouae), GaiusMinu- 
cins. The old cry oE ^^king ** was raised^ and Marlins fell 
by the hand of the master of the horsci Gaius Servilliie 
Ahala, because be ref need to obey the summons of the 
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dictator Lucius QniDctics Cincmaatua. T1i« Iiopbc of 
^radios WDB polled down, and the com ffom hia gnmariea 
distribiitcil among^ the people. The second victim waa 
^1 a reus ManliufiT whose n&mt*, as the saviour of the Capitol 
during the Gallic siegCj was sjieciallj dear to the Eomaa 
people. The saioeevihi; w hin-h Imd roasjed SpaHus Cassias 
now wriiog the heart of his ilhfated successor. The 
mi 9 management of the state landsp the evil of 

credit^ and the misery of the decay iug farmers si ill called 
londly for reform^ A^ignatiooa of conquered tcmtoiy 
had, indeed, been made^ notably in the case of lands taken 
from Arden in 412 b.c^ from Lobiei in 4l@ n^c-, and from 
Veil in 393 B.C., but the relief thus afforded was by no 
mean a iidrqufttet Attempts had been madet morcoverT to 
revive the law of Cassius—as, for instance^ the prO|!H>salo£ 
Spurius Maeciliug and Spnrins Metilius in 417 B.c. to 
distribute nil the state land; tint all sncSi efforts had met 
with the fiamo ancccBs as that of Spui-ins Cassius^ No 
better fntc befell the patHcinu Marcos Manlius- Gis nohlo 
generosity in freeing with his ow n monoj n brave olhcer^ 
who was about to be led away to n debtor^a prison, and 
hiiii hold utterance that such iniquitlta should not occur 
as long as he had a foot of land to selh roused against 
him the hatred of tbo ariatocrats and the blind crcdulily 
and fanaticism of the multitude^ The brave champion of 
the oppressed was tried for high treaaoor and condemned 
to death by those ’whom he hrsd vninlj tried to freOj iu 
384 fl.C-; and thus once more the charge of aiming at 
rojal power exercised its deadly charm^ Despite iho 
constant aeqaisitton of fresh territory by succeasfnl waia, 
the social distress nmong the tarfticrs only deepened j and 
the- severe ’war with Veil from 408-396 D.a, when the 
fioldiers remained nnder arms both Bummer and winter^ 
coupled ’with the burning of Borne by the Oanls in 390 
fl.c.p added fresh horrors to the widespread ^ 

At last a soluUou of the troubles arlfiing from political 
discontent and social wretchedness sprang out of the 
combination of tho chief plebeians ’witb tho fuTtnera. 
This solution was found in the funions proposals biuoght 
forward in 377 P.C+ by the tribunes Gains Licinius and 
Lucius Sextius. Their protMJsals ’wei^t (1) 
cuilitary tribunes should l» aboliehcd^ and that at least 
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one of tlie sbonld be a plebefanj (2) that pleb^iana 

altaald ba admitted to one of the three great priest-colkg:^B, 
via, that of the decemviri (hitherto dnoviri) oacria faci- 
ondia, or cmatodiausof the orwlea; (3) that no one ahnuld 
keep on the Common postare land more than a hand red 
oien and five hnndred aheep, or hold more than five 
hundred jugera (abont three hundred acres) of the eiatii 
lands left free for occupation^ (4) that evei^' landlord 
should be obliged to emploj in land cultivation a cer^in 
nnmbor of free bbonrera, in pro portion to that of hia 
rnral slaves $ (5) that debtors ahonld bo relieved by the 
dodnction of the interest already paid from the capital, 
and by arraaging aet terms for the parment of arrears. 

The three watch-words of this great TnovoTncnt were 
clearly the abolition of priYilege, social refomi, dvil 
equality. The hereditary dlstEnctlons aasoclated with the 
curulo ffiftgifltracyj the right to speak in the senate-honse, 
(of, p. 45)^ the poAs^ioa of spiritnal dignitie^s, were no 
longer to bo the enclnsivo property of the nobles. S^ial 
distress was to be relieved, and the poorest bnrgoss wns 
to have hi^ rightfnl sham in those lands fmm which the 
aelGsheees of the rich had so long oKcladed him. That 
the patnemns straggled bar.! to prevent these pioposals 
becoming law is not sarprising; hut fhat they were 
passedp after a atmggle of eleven years^ in B.c., proves 
the strength of the nnitod forces of the farmers and rich 
plebeians. Tho passing of these laws was marked by the 
founding of a lemple of concord at the foot of tho Capitol j 
—the last act of the aged warrior and etateeman Marcna 
Farina Cnmillns, who perhaps trusted that the struggle, 
too Jong continaed, was now at &n end. Bnt the patricfau 
spirit still showed itself in the nreation of a third consol, 
or, ns ho wm nsoallj called, a praetor. However, this 
office among others was thrown open to the plobeiaDs In 
337 B.C., having romained in the bands of the arintocrscj 
only iwonty-iune years. The lA!?t bio its which destroyed 
aristocratia exclnsivencss were (1> that by which the 
dictatorship was thrown open to the plebeians in 35& B.e,; 
(2) that which gave the plebeians accoss to the censorship 
denlt by the Fublilian law in 339 a.c.* 
^1 if ' that fit least one of the censors ran At be n 

plebeian,, and which rendered it impossible for the senato 
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t<> reject a decree of the comnniTiitj- The reEult of tliiB 
TPftB that the eciaato had to give their consent before^ 
hand to anj meagarea which might be passed hy the 
eomitia tribute- (4) The neit blow, aimed at the neligioiLq 
piivileges of the pstricians^ fell later. In 300 the 
Ognlnian law mcreafied the number of potilifices from five 
to eight, and that of the angnrs from six to nine, and 
distributed the stalls in the two colleges between the 
patricians and plebeians. (5) Laailr, owing to another 
secession of the ploba, the final blow waa gircn bj the law 
of the dietator Qnintns Hortensins, in 2d 7 B.c. This kw 
declared that the decree!^ of the plebs, pas^ in their 
tribal aasemblj^ shoiild have eqnal force with the decrees 
of the whole pnpnlus, or cornmnnif Thus it was brought 
&boui that those very bnrgcsses, who had once exclnsivelj 
possessed the right pi votings no Ipnger had even a veta 
in that assembly w^hose resmtrtious were binding on the 
whole state> 

The end had at last come to a strife of two hundred 
y^TB. The clan nobility, as such, was no longer a political 
factor in the Koman Republic; buipplthotigh iU power and 
privileges wore gone^ its exclusive patricisii spirit was 
ever a diisiurbing element of discontent in the public and 
private life of Rome. " To understand nghtly the history 
of Rome in ihp fifth and siith centuries, we must never 
overlook this sulking patrician ism; it could, indeed, do 
Tittle more than irritate itself and others, but this it did 
to tho best of its ability."] 

It remains for ns to estimate the rescit of these changes, 
AS to whether they checked social distitiss and established 
political equality. 

With regard to the first point, we should fiist consider 
what relief was really given by the Lidnio-Sexturn Iftwg^ 
passed in 367 B.C- No doubt a sahstantial benefit was 
conferred upon the amflil farmer and free labourer by tho 
provisions of these laws, snd this benefit was the more 
felt BA Jong na the regulations touch ing the maximum of 
public land held by individuals, and the number of cattle 
gmzing on the public pasture* were strictly enforced. Bat 
it is obvious that no legislation could really check the 
system of laig^ estates;* or the employment of skvedaboar, 
without at the same time shaking the foandations of the 
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Civil Dt^nizatian of that time, m a i^aj that would onUtl 
f&r^rmehiDg conscqoeiicea. A^oin, tha maximum fixed 
to rK^cupatiori of domam'Iaed and iho grazing of flooka 
and herd^ waj a hi:^h oue^ and in e^feet was a CDnCession 
to the wealthy^ whoso tenui'ni olthoiigh liable to eertam 
mtirioliotvs^ acquired a cert am legal sanction, ^foreovcr^ 
these laws pmvided no better means titan had previonalj 
oxiated for the oollectton of the paMto re-fax and the tcotho 
or Bfths. No olficer was appointed to revise the list of 
those atreadj holding such Ifinil^ tjor to ensure tbat^ in 
COSO of fresh territorial ecquieitioiiis a didtriboLion shnald 
at once be made, nor bi secure to those who already wero 
in possessiou, or ahonld be so ia future, full ownership. 
The absence of these pi’cvisiorkSp which the neccfi^ltica of 
the case demanded, is in itself auspicious. It svems only 
too proba,blo that the plebeiin nristocniry, at wbuse in- 
ntancB these Inwa were proposed, rc;^ardcd iheirow'n selGsh 
interests rather than those of the pool er cit[£ciis. ludccdp 
Gains liicialna Stolo, one of the authors of theec laws, 
was among the first to be condemned for having exceeded 
the maximum of land. Still botuo real good was dune^ 
anti other mease res folloivedt of a beneBcial character, in 
357 a,c.+ a tax was imposed hy the Iilantian law' on the 
manumissions of ala'irea s I his wss the first direct fax tipon 
the nch, and object was to check tbe nndesirablo 
mnlUplication <4 freedmen. Moreover, the VBurj lawji 
^tablished by Iho Twelve Tables {p. 59} were rendered 
more stnngen^, and tbe maximum of interest, which tho 
law of Duilius Maenius bod fixed at ton per cent, in ^7 
fl-6,, woa lowcn^ to five percent, ten years later; and later 
noj the Gcnncian law in M2 B.c. forbade the taking of 
iiitercitt id together. This foolish law,, tbougli it renoeined 
formally in force, wna practically inopemtive; but the 
maximnm of interest at a rate of five or six per cent^ 
wonld^ ai this period, repreaent the usual rate of tivelve 
per cent., which obtained in later times. More important 
were tbo restrictions introdneed by the Paetclian and 
Papirion law of B.c.: by this law, no citizen of Home 
could be led away to prison for debt until he hud been 
Kntenced by jury men ; and the debtor could, after declar- 
ing on. oath that ha was sol vent, save has personal freedom 
by giving np his property. Notwithstanding these measures 
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we have clear proaf that tha diati'eaa of the njiddle 
etiU continued. The appoiatment of a board to ndranco 
money (t^uinqiaeviri meoi^arii) in 352 B the violent iti^ 
Bnr-nectioii and eecesi^ien of the pleba to the Jnnieiiluii] in 
287 B.c.., and the conceBaiena l hereby obtaitiid, all puint 
to tho saino fact^ The real rehef came not fiom Jegnik- 
lidn^ but fn^m the encceases of Rome^ and the neecEsitj 
o! Ecndin^ out large coloniaa to consolidate the Horonn 
role in Italy. Added to thie^ the gen era [ inci^ase of 
prosperity from snceessrul war and coniiurrcef and the 
llonrialilTig condiiioti of the state Snaneesp mnst hove 
lightened thebnrdens of the farmerBi and diEuscd matcnql 
well-heiiig among the whole rontimnnitj. 

Again, as lo the second pointp^Dlittcnl eqoality was naw 
practically attained. In the eye of the law, at leastn all 
arbitrary disUnohoriB weie aholished. The di^erent gra- 
dationsp which age^ wisdom^ and wealth always produce 
in aoeietjp were lesatned by'^the systcjn that pervaded 
Roman life. That RTstem aimed rather st a uniform lerei 
of ability I than at bringing into proTninence thuaa more 
highly ^^ted. Rith and poor alike lived frugal lives, 
avoiding evon the luinry of ailver plAte. Tixim the last 
war with Veil down to that a^rainst Pyrrliua^ the farmers 
played & more important part than the old patriciate^ the 
exploits of n plebeieilp like Dccin^,. and of a poor farmer, 
like Mamina Carina^ now began to take equal rank wiLh, 
and even eclipse, those of the noblest Dristccrat. Bnt, 
great aa the strides tn this republican eouaJity werv* the 
government still remained aristocratic. The mere opening 
of slate magi^tmeies to the hamblest and paoresi bnrgcsa 
does not remoTB the difficultiKi which always hinder tha 
rise of a man froiii the raolcs. Moreover^ anew aristoctticyp 
consisting of the wealthy plebeians, had existed from the 
firsts and no-w developed fi'csh powers. Their policy had 
always followed lines distinct from, and of lea opposed to, 
that of the pieba. This new aristocracy coalesced with 
the old patriciate^ and largely adopted its views, end soon 
pfacticalij took ita place, A natural mnlt of this develop¬ 
ment was the rise of a new opposition. This new demo¬ 
cratic party was formed do longer of plebeians, os suchp 
but of th# lower classes and tho small farmcra. Bat, 
fortunately for Rome, hqr straggles with foreign foes 
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the leaders of the two new stste psrtiee ta forego 
their qnarrels in the foeo of a common danger ; and tbns 
wo find tho patrici&n Appina ClandiuB uniting with hia 
pet^naE foei| the farmer ^Lanina CuHna^ for the pnrpoae 
of ernshiog Pjrrhiia. “ Tho breach was already formed f 
bnt the advere;iries still shook hands acroea it'* 

Finally^ lot ns consider what effeet the political aho- 
lition of tlie old nobility had npon tho relations betfreen 
the bnrgessesp the magistrates, and the senate. It ha.^ been 
already pointed oat that tho Hortensian law in 287 B.a. 
had given great powers to the comitia tribata; and 
that in this assembly all voted on a footing of e<|nahtyp 
without reference to their means^ thus diffeiing from 
the preetice in the coniEtia centuriata. The censor, 
Applos Clandiusp in 312 D.C., even struck a blow at the 
old freehold ba?is of sufiragep aiid allowed landless 
citixena to bo enroUed in^tbe tribes. His action was, 
however^ gr^ilj limited by Qnmtn# Fabins RulltaiiaSp 
the conqueror of the SaDnnites^ in 004 p.g. He incor¬ 
porated all free men who had no land, and also all 
freedman whose landed property wai under thirty tben- 
sand uoflterces (£200)* in the fonr city tribes. Bnt he 
reserved the rural tfibea, wboso n am her gradually increased 
from Seventeen to ihirtj'-one, for all freeborn freeholders* 
and for those freed men whose estate exceeded thirty 
thoasand sesterces in vaine. Tbas he gave a great pre¬ 
ponderance of power in the two assemblies of the citizens 
to the boldenB of land and wealthy and he placed a check 
upon tho i ccressing import ance of th o freedmen. Alihoc gh 
the poweifl of the burgess assemblies were icereased In 
cerE&in directions, chiefly with respect to the number of 
magistrates nominated b^ tbein, they did not as a mle 
interfere with the ndtoini^tnition of gOTemmentL. They 
kept a firm hold oJi their right to declare war, and oc-^ 
cfistonally settled disputes between the governing powers^ 
when appealed to by the dispntanl^^ and in 390 n.c. they 
even annnlled a decree of the eenate^ The Hortccsian 
law probably marks the extension of the powore of the 
comitia tribata, which came- to be consnlted as to the 
concluaion of peace and alliances. Still, the influence of 
the^ osscDibhes on public affairs towards the dose of this 
periud began to wane* This was mainly due to the ei- 
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t^nfiioD o! thfl boaoda of Eome^ whose bnf^^-body no 
lortgor composed a Citj^ but a Thus the int€rest 

feJt in thtif ptoteediagfl on o^dinaij occasions wna oom- 
parstivelj flCjght, in&Atnach as anlj those reaidiii_g^ in the 
capital as a rule attcodod^ Moreorer, the magiBlrato 
who convoked the aesemblj ceald prevent all diseuEaion ; 
hence the sssembLies became mere instrnmc&ts io hia 
hands, and played a passive part, neither helping nor 
hindering ihe admlidstration of the government. 

With regard to the Eoman msgiatiates, a greit loss of 
power VI'as the outceme of party contests. The clofie of 
the atniKlo left the consular poa-er subdivided and 
weakened. JariadicUon, city police, election of senators 
and equilos, the censns and financial adminiEtration, were 
all transferred to msgistratee elected by the comiunEiity, 
and occnpjing a pasifion co-ordinate with, rather than 
snbordinate io, the consols. Foriher^ although the conaul- 
ehip ranked higher than the praetorship;,. sedlleihip, and 
qnae^torehip, it ranked below the censcrahip, which office 
now exercised a vi holly nrbitrarj control over !hc entire 
cominunity and eveij individual bnigcss^ In addilion 
to this creation of collatrial standing offices tneh as 
the prselorsbipp the senale now anoualfj' defin^^ though 
it dfd not directly assign^ the difft rent departments {pro- 
Tinciae) of the consuls ; and Ihc aenale no longer allowed 
the cousbls to conclude peace, withoni fii-st receiviiag in¬ 
structions from the assembled senators. Lastly, the serate 
coaid in emergencies suepeiid a consnl by ercsling a 
dictator j and, althoagh nominally designated by the 
consul, the consul elect was^ as a mle^ really chosen by 
the senate. Even the dictator's power waa no longer 
regarded aa absoluitG and nnlimited^ The definition of the 
fuDciiona of the dictator, as of that of the conaol and other 
magistrateE^ came to be regarded as a constitutional 
ueceBSLty, Th.ua we find in S&3 D.Ci, and again iu 351 
B-0,i a dictator appointed for a speeial and limited dutyp 
such aa the performance of a religious ceremony. Mare- 
oyer, reatrietloos were imposed in 342 B.a. by plebrs^ 
citea^ caactiog that no one ehould hold two naagistraciei 
iu the eanie year, and that the same man should not 
hold the same office twice within a period of ten yeere. 
L^ter^ ogain^ iu 265 JtG., the Marciau law forbade any one 
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balding t^e cejisnrsKip twice, Altboxigh *be role forbid^ 
ing plundi^m^ %.e. the holding of two oEbcee at the batne 
time, w&s observrd, we frequently find in^tanoefl 

of a relaxation of the other reatriotiDii. Thoi Quintus 
Fabias Ru^Manna was five lintea conanl in etgbt and twenty 
jean*j and Ma?cob Valerina Corvos {370—271 BrC.) held 
tho conanlHhip six times--the first in his fw'enty-thinl^ 
and the la^t in hia seventj-secoud year. The change, 
which thus iTAnsforTHcd the snprcnie power of the stato 
into a limited nmgiatraev with definite fuiiclionB, also 
affected the tribenate. Now that this oEce had accom- 
pliahed the purpose for which it had beenuBcd, by aecurini? 
the Abolilion of the legal disabilities of the commonB and 
of the privileges of the old nobilityp the original object of 
tho tribnnate na counsel and pristector of the bomb lest 
and w eakest was odiona to the new plebeian aHstgcracj 
na it had been to the patrician. Therefore, nnder the new 
organiffition tho office lost its old character of a w'^pon of 
oppositions and became an mslramenfc of government 
Tho tribunes no longer sat on a bench at the door of the 
senate-hoEiBe^ but took their scats bj the aide of the other 
magistrates^ and took part in the discoBiions. Like tho 
other acting magistrates, ihey did not during their year of 
office vote in the aenate, hut they had the right of con¬ 
voking it, of consoUirig it^ and of pmenring decrees froni 
it. Thus, by becoming magistrates of the state,, the tribunes 
for thtj time lost their old revolntionary and obstraGtive 
character, and paved the way for the Btcndy growth of Iho 
power of the new aristocracy ^ indeed, the tribunes weir^ 
as m rclti^ mom bora of that body. Yet the preservation 
and the associations of the name of IribnoatCt might 
well forbode danger in the fnture. *' For the moment^ 
howeverT for a Jotig txwo to come, the aristocracy 
wns so absolutely powerful, and so i^impletely possessed 
control over iho tribiinnlo, that no trace is to be met 
with of a collegiate oppoaiEion on the part of the tribunes 
to the senate."* W^iat opposition did arise came from 
single indopeniicnt tribunes^ and waa easily emahed, often 
by tho aid of the Iribane-collegc itself. 

The real governing pow'cr became vested in the seuaie. 
The Ovlniau law^ probably passed jsoon after the Sexto- 
Licinion laws^ regnTated the compoaition of that body^ All 
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who bad been cnnile aediica, praelorR^ or consnb bocaiue 
membetfir The action cf the ceueors tvab in tins way 
great 1j restricted, altbon^h it was still Ibelr dutj to ^11 
pp all the vacancies wliich recnained after the above* 
mciitioned officers bad been placed on tbe senatorial roll- 
Even in making this select bn th© censor^ were bennd by 
oatU to cboo&e all the best citizens^ Moreover, usage, if 
not law, seemed to have erdained tbi^t buj^saod, wLo hod 
filled a ncn-caruls office, or who were eminent for pei^nal 
vHloni'f or who bad saved the life of afellow-cilizon^ sbonlil 
be eclcctcd for th© hot^onr. Those ilios chosen by the 
censor voted, but took no part in debate, und thns were 
senatorefl podarii (cf. The main part of the Genato, 

whose electicm wee delennbed hv tbe Ovinian law, and 
not by the Belection ol the eensor^^ and who held the reins 
of government were in this way indirectly elected by the 
people. '*The Roman govemmcAt in this way mode som© 
approach to^ sUhougb it did net reach, tbe ^reat institu¬ 
tion cf modem times, representative popular government, 
while tbo aggregate of the non-debating aenatom furnished 
^— what it is bo necessary, and jet so difficult to get in 
governing coi-porations—a compact mass of membem^ 
capable of forming and entitled to pronounce an opinion^ 
but voting ill silence.'^ Ko magistrate submitted a pro* 
posul to tbe people withoutp or in opposition to, th© senate's 
Dpi cion ^ if h© did so, the senate, by means of the vetoing 
power of the magistrates and the annulling powers of tbo 
prie^^ta, easily thwarted bioi- and in extreme cases (ho 
Ecnste could refuse to execute the decrees of the people. 
Through the prcsidii^g magistruto th© senate proetii^llj 
exerted a para mount influence on tbe elections, and, as 
was shown above in Lho case of the consols, bore no suibII 
part in eettling what was to be tbe special sphere of th© 
elected magistrates. Further^ th© senate acquired the 
right, which by law belonged only to tbe commiinity, of 
extending tbe term of office to the cousnl or praetor, acting 
outside tno city^s limits; and th© consul or praetor^ whose 
term was thus prolonged, was said to be acting “ in a 
conBurs or praetor's stead (pro eonsnIe„ pro praoiorc). 
From the year SO? B.c. the term of the commander-in- 
chief waa regularly prolonged by a mere decree of the 
senate. Finailji os regards administration, war^ peaooi 
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and alliances, the foanding- of coloiuo^^ the aaeigpuatien of 
land^, and thp whole sjfiteoi of hoance, the senate beoarae 
practical 1/ tap feme. Great as the pHiwers entrusted to 
the senate were^ the senate proved fnllf worthy of the 
trap tv Although it is cl^r that the steps above described 
ainested the fr^ action of the bnr^gesses^ and reduced the 
magistrates to mero eiecutora of the senates wilh the 
assembly, by its ability to gov^ern, justihed its usnrpatioa 
of power. Its membem owed thoir position to inent and 
the peopJe^e cboicOj not to birth; tbtK9e< on worthy of their 
high position were liable to removaL by the censors every 
fifth year. Their life-tenure of office freed them from the 
necessity of trttoming their sails to the Bhifting breete of 
pnblic opinion p and gave them a completo control over the 
executivo magistrates, whose office annnally changed 
hands. This continnity of existence i^ndered possible a 
firtn, nnwaToring, and patriotic foreign policy; and never 
Was a state m^re firmly and worthily represented in its 
external relations than Romo in its h\^t times by ita 
aemto. We cannot deny that, in maitcra of internal ad- 
miniatratian, the senate too often fa roared the selfiah 
intorcals of the moneyed and landed aristocracyp which 
was largely represented in that body. Bat* when we 
consider its conduct a whole* we most allow that the 
Homan senate was the nob!^ organ of the nation* and in 
consistency and political sagacilyp in nnanimity and pa¬ 
triotism* in j^raap of power, and nnwaveriog coarago* the 
foremost political corporation, of all times^still even now 
‘*an assembly of hin^,” which knew well how to combine 
despotic energy with repnblican self-devotion. 
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CHAPIEa IX* 


PALI, or THB erjtuscAii ronfn —thc cEtm 

UaritimB ittpranuM^j of tha >I|ieO EtrEucaM CantiAfrinius - 
imwcftn BDb^u^ipD of and «Xpal9ioii fnjm Effecta of 

▼■Cwtica at balainiA anO HjTnent-~~E{Be of atafitimp ppwpr df 
Tamnlum and Sjfiat'twfit-Wart betircpa Bomo and Vpii, 
Mwcea ^maitpaad Campaaiiut Etrawiuia—Chaiapt«r df the 
Colta—Celtic Fall of Veii. 3S6 KC!*—CeUid attaeV 

Bdiod —Effpots of Cdlti'c Tietpn ■~CdOOBPst of 
South Etniiia by ftoma—t>heiflciLtian of Kcrtb ItaW*-D^lla» of 
ttrsinji pnpficr. 


Tae last three ohaptore have been deroled to the mtemal 
etraggles of fiome, and their political reeuita: we can 
now turn to the external hiatorj both of ttome and of 
IW/* Two notabte evente meet oor ejes—firElly, the 
wllapsdof the Etinscan power} eecondly, iho fticaraione 
of the Celts. The hutoiy of the rise of the Xtroscane baa 
gtron in the fifth chapter; it ia here rcsonted* Abont 
WO B.C. they had teeched their senitb of preeperity* Allied 
With the CMhasiniatis, who were ahsolntn mastere of 
B^dinia, and had a firm foothold to Sicily, they rnled the 
btrnsc^ and Adriatic aeaa. Although Massilia retained 
her independ^cc, the ecaporte of Campania and of the 
y^olMien land, and tho island of Coraica, were in the 
bands of the Etroscans. Tho poesession of lAtinm, which 
iiiterpoeed a firm barrier between Etroria proper and the 
Tuscan Bcttlemciits in Campania, was naturally of tho 
ntmost iniporta^e} nnd, for n short time, tho conqnnt of 
Woino by Ura Porsenn in 607 B.C. seemed 1o open ont a 
prosit of the realization of Tnscan sapremacy in Italy. 
But tho adranoe of the -nctoriona Etruscans into Latiora 
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rectived a check liciieftth ttie walls of Arid&i from the 
timely sacegnr of the people of Cumffl in 506 B,c. Tbo 
end of this war is unknown i pos‘?ibly the dbgreccful 
tcmiE of the peace, which Kcnie hsd conclnded with Lars 
Porseoa the previous Tear, w'Cre acme what medified i hut^ 
for s time at Icastp Latium w^as in ioiminent danger of hemg 
reduced to subjection by Etmseaa anus. Portnnatcly^ 
however, for Home, the main atran^h of the Etxnscaa 
fiatioik was diverted ftr^m lAtinEn, and called to do battle 
elsewheng; while Veil and the neighbouring towns gt^pplcd 
with Rome, the rest of the Etruscans were engaged in 
another cansc. 

The arrest of Grech coloni^Eitien bj the combined 
Etruscans and Carthaginians has been already described; 
a more deadly blow^ on a far grander scalOt If we may 
believe tradition, threatened ^tho whole Greek world. 
The simultaneous defeat of the Persiana at Ealamia 
and the Carthaginians at Himera bj the rulers of Sym- 
cose and Agrigentum, Gelon and Theronp in 460 
utterly cruBhed the great coinbination of Persiann, Cartha¬ 
ginians, and Etruscans against liberty and civilization. 
Six years later, the Cumaeana and fliero of Syracuse 
vanquisbed the Etmsenn fleet oH Cnmae; and the rise of 
Symeuae to the chief power in Sicily, and o! Tarenttjni to 
the leading position in the Boutk of Italy,, put an ond to 
the maritime supremacy of both Etruscans and Cartho^ 
ginians. SyrBCu?peiii 453 B-Cv ravaged the island of Corsfcft 
and the Etrnrian coast, and occnpi*jd AtthaEia j and later^ 
in 415 to 413 p.c.i the AtbeDinn expedition agnin 4 $t SyracuRe^ 
which received support from Etruscan galleys, ended in 
ignomintena failure, and left Syracuse free to turn on her 
old enemy with redoubled vigour. Dionysinsp who reigned 
firoin 406 to S67 B.C., founded Syracoean colonics on tho 
Illynao coaet at Lissns and the island of Issa, and on 
the eastern conat of Italy at the porbiof Aneonfit Kumaiia^ 
and Hatria; thus ooEtingfhe EtroBcsTis from tfia Adriatio. 
In addition to this, ha captured^ in 353 B.C., Pyrgi, the rich 
seaport of Caere, a blow from w'hich the ElruRcans ucrer 
recovered. Latar, taO| w'hen the death of Dionysius and 
the ensuing political ttonblea of Syracuse opened the way 
to Carthaginian arras, we find that the revival of raaritime 
supremEcy by Cartbaga brongbt no sinular ruTivaJ to their 
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old allies the Etruscans. On tho ocrnttary, the rclatioos 
between the two powers bad become bo strained, that in 
310 B-C- Tugcan men-of-war assisted Agatbocles of Syracuse 
in bis war again^ Carttsjsfei and the old nlliance was thus 
B 0 ?ered. Tats rapid collapse of the na'ral power of the 
Etro&cans was due in gTiat tncasare to the fact that, at 
the same time that they were strnggUng with the SicILian 
Greeks by sea* they were assailed on nil sides by foes on 
land. During the period of the combi nation of Perflians^ 
Cartbaginiana, and EtmscanSp above aLlnded to, a bitter 
war raged between Rome and Veii from 4^ to 474 R.o. 
This war ia mcmo^ble for the eKtermio&tion of the Fabian 
clan fit Creincra in 477 B.c.j which elan, doe bt! ess owing 
to thfl party etmgglcs, had voluntarily banishod itself from 
Rome, find nndertaken the defence of the frontier. The 
reaolt of this war wm ^ far favoumble to Rome that 
the Etroscana np Eidenae, and the district they had 
won on the right bark of the Tiber Moreover, the 
Bamnites attacked the Etmscan settleEncnts in Campania; 
Capua fe]] in 424 b.c., and the Etruscan popialation waa 
entirpdted or expelled. But in northern It&ly a new 
uatinn was knocking at the gates of the Alp. it wae the 
Celts ^ and the brant of their inroad fell first upon the 
Etruscans. 

The character of the Celtic nation, tbeif origin, and the 
part they played in Italian history at this period, now 
clarm onr attention. Nature, though she laviiihed upan 
the Celts her most brilliant gifts, had denied them those 
more solid aud enduring qualities which lead to the 
highest human development, alike in morality and politics. 
The mainapring of their life and action was a boundless 
vanity. Whether we regard their ehivaircns feats of 
bmvery, tbeir impetoons gceeFosity^ and ready acceprsnee 
of new QP their want of ptseveiunce, hatred 

of discipline and order^ constant discord, love of oslenfa- 
tion, and extreme instfibility,—to all these many-sided 
mauirestationB of the Celtic temprameut egotism soppliet 
the key They preferred a pastoral life to *n agricnltural, 
and Had none of that attachment to their native soil 
which chaiacteriwd the Italians aud the Germans. Their 
foudneflfi for <^ngiegating in towns and villaM did not 
lead them to develop political cocistitutions. As a nation 
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they had littk (tenseof nnUj ; their individii&lcoiDmnnities 
were equally defieient in siiicere patriotism, oiDEifiiB'Dt 
puepuse, and united effort- Ever ready to rove, they were 
the true Eoldiere-of-forhiDe of antiqijitjp and poss^Eed 
all the quahtica of good soldirrSp but of bad citi^na, — 
qualities which explain the historical fact that the Celta 
bare shaken slL states and founded none. ^AH their 
eoterpriaes melted away like enow in spring; and nowhere 
did they create a great atatCp or develop a distinctive 
culmre of their own." Sprung from the Fame cradEe as 
the Hellenjc^ Italianp and Geruianic peopEeSp the Celts at 
& very e&rly period settled m modem France; from there 
they crossed over to Britain in the north, and in the south 
passed the Pyreneesp and cou^fited the posseision of Spain 
with the Iberiaxi tribee. Our bistoiy is immediately 
concerned with their movements in the opposite dirocilon, 
whctiT leaving their homes in the^West, they retraced their 
atepe and poured over the Alpa in ceaselesa streams^ 
Their hordes, on passing the Graian Alps (the little St* 
Bernard), first formed the Celtic can ton of the Inaubmp 
with Mediolanum (hIdRn) ss its capital. The can too of 
the Cenamanl, with the tun^us of B fix La (BrescLa) and 
VemnOp won followed. The LkgurianB were dislodged, and 
the posBessiona of the Etruscans on the left hank of the 
Po were soco wrested from their grasp; Melpom fell, 
soon the invaders crossed the Poland assailed the Ecruscana 
and Umbriaus in their original home. The Boiit nod Inler 
the Senonesp were the chief sssaiisnts in this quarter: 
the former- took the Etruscan town Fel^EnOt and changed 
its name to Bononisp the latter settled along the Adriatic 
ooant from Kimini to Ancem. Isolated roving bands no 
doubt renched the borderi of Etruria proper, and about 
the middle of the fourth contnry the Tuscan nation were 
practically restricted to that land, which still bears thcEe 
Tiarne. About the year 4^6 B.c.p the Etrueenns were thiift 
engaged in w'sr with three enemies: in the north with the 
eucreaching Celta; in the south with the HaumiteSp who 
had invad^ Campania; and with the Boiuaus. A fresh 
outbreak of hostilities betw'een Romo and Veit was due to 
the revolt of the people of Fidetiiker who had murdered 
the Roman euve^ys and called in the help of Lars ToltiiU' 
biusp king of Yell* This king was slain by the consul 
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AqIub ComeliaB CodSus, and felse faTonrablj to 

tha Komans. AEtcra truco, during wKifirb the podition of 
Ebmria grew more and mote critioalp war broka out a^ia 
in 4Dl> B.o, between Rome and Veii: the latter ri?cetved 
flupport fram Capeaa and Falerii, but, owing to their 
fltpiiggl€3 with tbo CeltB, and their dislike for the regal 
form of gorcrnmiint in Yeih the Etrosoan nation aa a 
wbole gave no aid to the hard'pPeaaed Yei-entinea, The 
cilj fail m 39fi and was destrojed bj the triumphant 
Itom^vns, to whom the heroiem of Marcus Furine CamILlna 
had hrBt opened np the brilliant and perilooa camr of 
foreign conquest. Tradition tells ns that Melpam and 
Veil fell on the same daj; whether thia be so or nol^ 
** the double aBsault fmm the north and the ao-ath^ and 
the fall of the two frontier ptmnghol^ were the begiuoitig 
of tho end of the groat Etmsican nation/^ For a moment^ 
however, it Seemed as if the folly ol Eome was destined 
to turn aside from tho head of the Etruscans the sword of 
the foreigti barbarian. In 391 b.c.^ Cltisiuci, situated in 
tho heart of Etruria, wtia h^ini pressed by the Celtic 
Senones; so low was Tuscan pride, that Cluainm begged 
aid from the destroyers of Veil. Uome, however, in pLace 
of substantial helpp despatched envoya^ who attempted to 
impose on the Celia by haughty language ; when thifl 
failed^ the envoys violated the law of nations by figbiing 
in the ranks of tho men of Clusiura. To tho demand of 
the barbarians for the Barrouder of these eovoys the 
Koznane refused to listea. Then the BrennnSp or king of 
the Gall Ic host, abandoned the «?iegeof Ctusinm, and tamed 
BgaiuKt Rome. The battle of the Allia in 390 fi.c.p and 
the captnro and destrnotion of Rome, taught tho B^^mans 
a bitter lesson. The horrors of this catastrophe, the 
burning of the citjp tho saving of the Capitol hj the 
sacred get'se and the bravo Marena MsnUna, the scomfDl 
throwing down into the scale of the Gallic aword^ have 
left a lasting impression on the imagination of poaterity i 
bnt the victory of the Gauls had no permanent ronse- 
qnences—nay* it only served to Icnit more closely ilie ties 
of nnion between Lritium and rabuiEt Rome. The Gauls 
often retnrned to Latin m during this centniy* CamillnSp 
indeed^ crowned his great career by defeating them at 
Alba ia 367 b.c.) the diotator Gaius Snlpicius Peticaj 
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a Gallic bo^t iu 358 b.c^^ oigbt jaars later, 
Ludoa Fnriua C&mUla^, tha son oE the celebrated generalp 
dt^jlodged the GauIs from the Alban mounts where they 
had encamped during tho winter. But these plundering 
incursions only serv^ed to make ulE Italy regaid Rotne m 
tho bulwark against the barbad^ns, and thus to further 
her claim, not only to supremacy in ftaly, but also to 
nnirersal empire. Tho Elmscana had attempted to recover 
what they had lost in tho Yeientino war, while the Celts 
were aesailia^ Rome. Whoa the barbariana had do parted, 
Rome turned once more do her old enemy, T3ie whole of 
Eonthem Etruria, as far as the Ciminiaa range, passed 
into Roman hands, and the advanced frontier line was 
tecured by the fortresses of Sutrium and Kepete, cstab 
Hshed respectivel/ in 383 and 373 n^C. Moreover^ four 
new tiibcs we re formed in the terriioHea of Veil, Capcna^ 
and Fateri], in 387 B.C-^ and tlA wiiole conntry bocamo 
mpidly Romanised, A revolt of Tarqoinii, Faleriij and 
Caere, about 358 b.c., against Roman aggression was soon 
orashed; and Caere had to cede half its temtory, and 
withdraw from the Etruscan league. The relation of 
political -subjection in which Caere stood to Romo was 
called ‘^citizenship without the power of voting” (ci vitas 
sine Eu^ragio) i thna the state lost its freedom, but could 
Etill adminL^ter iH own afFairSr This ctcfurred in 351 a.c,j 
and eight years laler Faierii withdrew from the Etruscan 
league, and became a p^jrpctual ally oE Rome. Thus tha 
whole of sonthem Etruria became subject to Roman 
supremacy- 

GmdusILy the conflicts in north cm Italy ceased, and 
tho vnriotin tmtions seUlcd side by side within mora 
dchned Jijnits. The stream of Celtic itnmigjrations over 
the Alps iow^ed bock j w bother from the desperate efforts 
of the Etruscans, and the sttong barrier of the Romans, 
or from some causes operating on the other side of 
the Alps^ we cantiot detormiTie. In a general M'liy the 
Celts now mlel between the Alps and the Apeduinei, 
and as far south as tho Abnuzi : but their dominion did 
not sink deep into tho land, nor had it the character of 
excluBtTe possession. It is certain that the Etruscans 
still remained in the modern Grfsona nnd Tyrol, the 
Umbrians in the Apenuiue valley tho Veneti in tba 
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of the Poj and the [Jg^irian trib&s in 
the western mnnntaina, dividing Cdt-iaad proper from 
Et^iriJrta. Even in the flat conntiy oocupied by the Colts 
Etruscan scltlements still e?ckted. Mantna was s Tnscan 
city oven in the dsya of the empire^ m ali» was Hatria 
on the Po i and Etruscan corasirs still rendered the 
Adriatic oosafe far on into the fifth century. Farther^ 
although mere fragmonts of the former snpi’eniacy of the 
Etrnscnus were now left in those diatricls;, sneh Divilizstion 
as we find among the Celts nnd Alpine peoples w&a duo to 
Tasosn influence. To this we mnst ascribe the la^t that 
the Celts ia the plains of Lonibardj abandoned their 
roving warriordife^ and permanently settled in that district. 
But the Etruscan uatioa wrm now hemmed in cn all sides. 
Its possessions in Campania^ and in the district north of 
the Apentiiuea anci south ol the Gimmian fomt, wore lost 
for ever—its day of pdl^er had paagfiSi sway. Socially 
and politically the whole nation had completely degene¬ 
rated. ITnbounded lujttiry and gross immorality had oaten 
out the heart of the people. Gladiatorial combats first 
eame into rogne among the EtmEcana ; flensan] indulgence 
of every aort capped the imtion's vigour,- The abolition 
of royalty^ which had beeu carried cut in every city about 
the time of the ^iege of Veii^ int'rodneed the worst form 
of ariatocratic governcneni The federal bood had alw'sys 
exercised but little rest mint j now the abuse of power by 
the nohlea cau>^ social retolntiun and blLtcr distross^ 
When the BTistocTats of Arrctinm in 301 and of 
Volginii in 26d called in the Homans to put an end 
to tho disorder, the Eomans answered the call in sech a 
way as to extinguish the lingering sparks of independence. 
The energies of tho nation were broken from the day of 
Ydi and of Melpum. Earnest attempts were stitl once or 
twice mnde to escape from the Roman supremacy,, but in 
these inslanees the stirmilns was ccramnntcaked to the 
Erru scans from withont—from another Italian stocky the 
Samnites.'^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of mm TO THE SCrpSElfE POWEB IK ITALT* 

EnemourlitBeist on tho figbtB of the Lalinj bj Eoeao— lb£t«niiffQ ol 
Botnan ud Latin ieiritorj hj war^ witb tho ^absaeA, Uid 

Votftct— Lfi&^uawith tbe Iteiiudi^E^Tplit oi Latin toiraa a^aiiiBt 
Bpinp— Olcamg^ of tbe Lfttin coofodeffttwa—Fractical sabjectba 
of Latiqni-^EArlj h^tof j of iho Umbm-Saballikn tuigrat^nfl — 
Tb& Tbfiir poliLical dETiskipnaont ajid ouni^deatt in 

lOtstbom Italj^Thoir rrladoDa witb tbo Grodke—Tbb Cam- 
pcmiaa Bamni tea—Sun main proper — ^^Jirat HjoUium wLlb Bomn 
—Bofolt of tbg Latina mid OampanLana m^gifdnat dpmo — &att 1 a of 
Tiitaaam, 3-10 i.c,—Ita pEF«ota—UEitbreak of thirty-PPven jear^ 
war Ijptweeii SatMimn and Bamo-^Flart plajod by TaroELtnm^ 
the Ftrmenni-, eantml luly:^and ibo GatiU—Eattl^ of ^^linma 
and Aqullonia—Doauplate triamph of Emilia 

W E liaTQ now r^aelitid b tnTDing-pDiTit io the foetuuM 
of Rome. Iei the lEsi cbupter it showa that aha had 
abbiidocved her old defeaaive sttitndo towards KtroHa, 
and had aueceeded in annexing the eotithem portion of 
that eotintrj^ and ia repelling the restlef^ Celtio hotdea. 
Her next foes na longer fondgn intmderfi^ but men 
of her own etock^ or of Italian race. 

Wo may briefij aammariZD the steps bj which Roine 
beeame miatreas of Italy as folkowg; (1) The Bubjiii^ 
tiem of the Latina and Catnpaninns. (2) The gallant 
etmgglee of the SamoileSf both on their own l^hatf and 
on behalf of the rea^of the still independent ItatianSs (3^) 
The invAsion and defeat of Pyrrbiifl. Witli w^gard to the 
first pointp we must for a mement revert to the old posi¬ 
tion of Home in qj exercising a hegemonj, based 

apon complete eqnalitj between tho Roman state on the 
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one and ttn Litsn ccmfed^^mcj on the other. That 

thefle relatinn^ were riolentlj abakea by the abolition at 
the nionHirob^ at Rama we know from traditioii, which 
haa nainted in g^lowia^ colours the victory at Laka 
Re^llna, gained by the RamanB aboat 49^ B,0- More 
certain proof is afforded by the renewal of the perpctail 
league between Borne and Latinm bj Spnrios C&Bsius 
SIX years Later. At what time the mt of iMinm fol¬ 
low^ Borne's lead and abolished the regal power w^o do 
not know^ bnt probnbly tlds took place at an early periods 
Although we Are vTithout definite information on each 
pointp it is easy to nudersUnd bow iho basis ol eqiul 
rights soon became impracticable; how Rome not only 
bore the brant of mosE of the wara^ bnt also naturally 
appropriated the suhataDtial fraita of the victoHcfl; how 
she not only decrtded the queation of war or peaces bnt 
practically appointed from litl? own body the federal 
gouir^mls and chief officeand as&amed the direction of 
every campnign^aikd how in funnding colonies she snpplied 
moet ol the colonists- Although the pablio rights of the 
federal Latins were thus encruacbed npon^ their private 
rights remained the aame. To whatever federal town a 
Latin migrated^ he was a passive burgess (maniceps}, 
could hold property^ ma^Ty^, make wills; and, though not 
eligible for office^ be shared in all other political ngbts 
and dntioa^ and conld vote in the eomitia tribntni if net 
in the other assemblies. LiOng before the nllied Latins 
dared toi penetrate Etrnrlap they sneeessfully extended 
their power towards the east and south. The Sabines 
between the Tiber and Anio offered but a feeble rc&iStance 
to the confederat* arms^ possibly owing to the fact that 
the Sabine hordes were pouring into lower Italy. Tt wiia 
net even fonnd neces^ry to plant ccilonies in this Sabine 
land to keep it in unojection. Their nesgUbours, the 
Aeqni, on the npper Anio, and the Yelscians on the coastr 
proved far tougher feeB. In their constaiit straggles vnik 
these two peoples^ the Romans and Latins made it their 
chief aim to sever the Aeqni from the Volsci. This object 
they partly obtained by planting Latin colonies at Cora,^ 
^^orba, and Signia, about 495 luid still mors by fomi^ 
ing a lea gas with the Hemici in 4S6 BO-; the accession 
of this state isolsted the Volsciani:, and formed a bulwark 
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agmuBt tbo Sabellian tribes tu tbe aontb and Tba 

power of the Ai^qui waa thua broken, bub it was uob till 
the Bjatem of fortresses or colonies had been extended 
tbron^bout the VoiBcian bind thiit the Volsei ecftsed to 
TEffiat. Chief Among these colonira were VelLtrae, founded 
Suessa Pomeliaand Ard^a in 442 BX+j Cirotii in 
3^)3 B.C, j And finallj, after two j^reat viotories, won by the 
dict&tor CAmiflnB in 389 and the dictator Anlus Gor^ 
nelinn Goss os in 385- b.g., the Pomprioe territorj was secured 
by tbs foonding of the f-irtn^sios Satricum in 385 B.c.^ and 
Sotia in 332 &.<!., aod the territory iteelf was distribated 
into fann Allotments and tribn about 383 B.c. Tb-ese snc- 
ceaaes of the Lengne, which now embraced Home^ lAtium^ 
nnd the HErnid^ only rendered it more liable to disanioc. 
The allies felt hit the mors acutely the overshadowing 
burden of Homo's incrroBsod power,. Hnd were nattlrally 
indlgnani at her overbea^f ng acta of injustice, A glaring 
instance of wrong was the appropriati-on by Rome of a 
border temtory between the lands of the people of Aricia 
and Arden^ to which '^lK cities laid cUimi Afid had cfrllsd 
in Rome to act as arbiter in iA6 DX. Bissensions^ owing 
to this, AToee in Ardea between the aristocratic party^ 
which held to Rome, and tbe papniar partyr which sided 
vfith the Yclscians. The chief eanse of the diaroption 
of the leagne was tbe absence of a tommon foe. The 
capture of Rome by the Celts, and the appropriation by 
Rome of the Pomptine territoiy caused the most famous 
Lntin towns to break off from their alliance. Separate 
warSp in consequence^ coenrrod witb I be revolted tew^ns^ 
with IjAsuvinm^ 383 s.c.; Praenestc^ 382-380 p.c.; and 
Taacalom, 381 u.c. The latter was reduced to the posi¬ 
tion of a mnnicipnllty (mnnlcipinni)^ and was incer^ 
porated is the Roman state with the fall rights of EcmAn 
eitixonship, retaining certain powers of self-government. 
This was tbe first insiAiice of a mnTiiicipinm in its later 
sause. In addition to these towns^ Tibnr, in 360 and 
Some of the colonies planled in Yolscian lanth sneh as 
Y elitrae and Cimeii and Satricorn, all revolted from 
Rome; And Tibnr even msjde common canse witb tbe again 
advancing Celtic bordovr whom tbe dictator AIiaJa de¬ 
feated in 360 ax. Bet, owing to tbe want of concert 
between the Yariens 1 a tin cities^ Rome snbdoed each 
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upamtelj, ftud also proTcd Tictarions in tho and 
struggle with her allE€«, the HerDicaBS, from 
358 D.c. In the latter jearp the treatj between Reine and 
the Latina atid Hernieans was renewed^ bnt Uie terms were 
donbtie^a gt^tlj to Eome's advantage. 

To thia period nitist be i^errtd the cloeing of the Latin 
confederation, which tank place about S84 B.c. Probahlj 
this waa in no Small degree the canae of the revolt <if 
lAtiuni above deacribed. The league^ aa now constituted^ 
included thirtj towna with full Latin righiap Rome ol 
which were old Latin townej if it- If omen to m, between the 
Tiber and Anio; Tibur^ Gabii,^ Sciiptia, Lahici, Fednni 
and Pmeneste^ between the Anio and the Alban hilla; 
Corbiop Tuacnlnm, Bovillae, Aircia, Corioli, and Lanaviamp 
on the Alban range; and lastljj Lnnrentum ijid Lavininta 
In the plain hy the c^ast. Ji^ addition, there were the 
coloniea founded hy Rome and the Latin league, v\il 
Ardea In the territory of the Rutnlir and Yelitrae, Sstri- 
cHia, Conij Koi-bfi, Setia, and Cirtseii in what had been 
Volscian teiTitcirjr. A second class of sevenIcen towns, 
whose names arc not ktiowUp had no right of Toting, bat 
shared in the Latin fesJiva]. Such corDmanities ae were 
Bubaequently foandsd, Satrium, NepotOi CaJea^ and 
Tarraoina, were not incorporated in. tbe league; nor were 
those cDcnmunitCes whoso independence w^aa afterwards 
taken aw^jp sitoh as Tnseulum and Satricuedp erased from 
the list. The geographical limits of Latinm were fijied 
by the closing of the league. Moreover, la the case of all 
La tin ccmaiiLiiHiea snh^qnenllj founded, right of com¬ 
merce and laarriage was granted to thera only In relation 
to Rome; they could not enjoy the interchange of these 
privileges with any other Latin community. Further, all 
special leagnea between Latin communities^ Irrespactivo 
of Rome„ were for the future prevented, as being dan¬ 
gerous to Kome^a pro-emineTiee. Owing also to RemeV 
inEnence^ asdiles were created m the Latin communities, 
and tbeir ccnatitufcioni were remodelled on the Romau 
pattern. After the fall of Yeii and tho conquest of the 
Pomptiue land^ Rome tightened the reins of govemment 
over the practically subject Latins; and the eraspcratioii 
arUipg therefrom caused Latin volunteers to join foreign 
(oeu In their coufiicts with Rome; and^ in ^9 B^C^p the 
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Latin leagna refused the its regnkr contingent. 

The defeat of the AnmnicL and the capture of Gora 
in 345 s.o. had adduced Roman arms to the Liris. 
Thaa Rome was brought into contact with the SaniniteR^ 
and the sirnggle with thte bra'^e people now claims our 
attention. Before, Iiowever, wb give the detaila of this 
coufl^iotp we must revert to the earlj movemeuts of tho 
U inbrp-Sahel I ian stocks. 

With regard to the UmbnanB and their movements 
our information is of the moat meagre kind* They 
probably migiated into Italy at a later period than 
the Latinap and, while moving fionthi kept in the centre 
of the peninsula and along the east coast. At a rocuoto 
period they occupied the greater part of ncrthcru Italy ^ 
and tha Italian names of towns in the valley of the Fo, 
a.g. Hotria and Spina, i^nd of other places in southern 
Etruria, Camarfi, the old name of Cluslum^ the river 
UmbrOp etc., point to the fact that an Italian population 
preced^ the Etroscaa alike in the valleys of the Po 
and in southem Etruria (cf. p. 3 1). Inscriptions found 
in the district of Falcrii mdicato that S4i Italian Inn* 
gtit^ long kept ita hold In that town—an inference 
which is supported by the statement of Strabo^ and 
tbe religions cemnioniea of Faleril point in the same 
direi'tion* The probability that nn Uiobrisn population 
existed in Bouthern Htrnria after the Tuscan inquest ie 
supported by the tetuarkable rapidity with w'hich that 
part of Etruria became Latiniz^ (cL pp. 32 and 31)« 
The pressure exerted on the Umbriana by the viptoriouB 
Etruscans comSued them in the narrow momitainouu 
country between the two arms of the Apennines, which 
was eallfcd by their name, and also -drove them sottih 
along the moutiUlnous Hdgea, aa the plaitu^ 'were alrendy 
occupied by the Latins. The absorption of a BaboIJian 
element in tbe Homan -communiLy at an esHy period 
fp^ ID) marks the fnet that during the pnagresa souths 
ward of the Umbro-Eabellian otocks such mixtureji often 
took place j and we infer from this eircumatanc^j an-d 
from, the ease with which Eabina became Latinixedg, and 
from the nnmorous relations between the Yolsciaus and 
l^tins^ that in. remote times the ^ and Umbro-Sabel- 
hang were not markedly distinct in language and cuatouio. 
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But the chief branch of the TJmhHftii slock turned eerf- 
ward from Sabina inlo the TnountainE of the Abnizzi and 
the adjacent hHl-confitry to the south. Owing to external 
presaurc tbs SnbineQ are snidi to have vowed a verBacrDiUp 
which oath bound all the children born in a particular 
year of war to emigrate as eoon as they reached maturity. 
Owing to thifl the SaRoh or Samnitesp went forth from 
the Sabine land, and settled first on lh& mountains oeiw 
the river Sagroa^ and later in the plain on the east of the 
Mateae chain, near the sources of the Tifemus, The sigu 
that led them was the Ojc of Slnrs, and in consequeiice 
they named both tho places of their public iLsscmbly 
Boviannm. The Samnites wei-e foHowed by other tribes: 
ihe PicontrSp who occupied the district near Aueana^ iind 
the HirpinitWho setiled oeav Beneventttin, Smaller tiibes 
also branched off^ among whom were the Freniani on tbs 
Apulian frontier, the Paeligni near the Majella mounUins, 
nod the ^Inrsi about Inke Facinus. Their secluded and 
isolated position in mountain yalleys and ateep table-lands 
not only protected these settlers from external assaults, 
but also rendered all -ntemal intercourse, whether com- 
tnencial or political, very diEicnltr Thee their communi¬ 
ties never formed a single statcp nor were their Jeaguca 
ever closely knit together. Cut of! from the rest of Italy 
and communieating but little with one another, despite 
their bravery* **they exercised less Influence than any 
other portion of the Italian nation on the development of 
the history of the peninsula,^* But the Sauinitea were an 
excoplfon te the other xSabellian tribes in their genius for 
political development. The auhstquent strength of the 
Samnite nation proves that their league was of long 
standing* though as to its formation w'e have no know^* 
lodge. Ko one commnnity preponderated ns Rtjine did m 
l^tium, and no one served ns a centre. The hesJthy 
life of the Samuite nation of hnsbaudmen wss itw stceogth ; 
their assembly of representatn^R appointed in time of need 
a federal oammnnder-iii-chief. The policy they pursned 
WHS the eiract opposite of that of Rome. They were con¬ 
ic ut with the defence of their territory, and rarely sooght 
to enlarge it; any new lands gained wero the result of 
adventurous bauds who left their homes in search of 
plunder, and w^rc left to their own ruGoarces hj their 
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tULti^e state. TIhlh their ^ins were not direct gB^iru la 
the Samnite fiation, while itome sei^ured ev^ery mieoess by 
«. ajsteiti of coloni^tioik. The movomenia oE the Sanmitea 
baa hitherto been partly checked bj the Danniang, whose 
town of Arpi had attaitied no small decree of prosperity 
and power^ bi^t still more bj the Gi:iseka and Etru^ane^ 
The rapid collapse of the Etniscans, and the decline of 
the Greek colaaira from B-C=i left them free to 

march weat and soatk We have alrgidj narrated their 
capture cE Capua in 424 B.C. (cf. p. 78); four yeara later 
they dealt a fatal blow to the Campanian Greeks bj taking 
Cumae. It is about this time that another SaTunite stock, 
called Lucauiana^ made its appL'aratice in Eonthem Ilaly^ 
The Lucanian-i proved too powerful for the demorulired 
Greeks; and, despite the united efforts of the chief Achaeaa 
cities^ who roconatracted their league in 393 Ei.c.,in a very 
short time but few Greek towns remained. Their speedy 
downfall was due in g'reat measuro to tho fact that 
Dionye^ins the elder, of Syracnee, aided with the Lucflnians 
against hia cDuotrymen. Even Tarentuoi^ powerful and 
warlike as she was, waa forced to turn for aid to her 
mother country» Thus, at the period when Rome began 
to advance southward, the and their kinsfolk 

the Lucanians and Bruttialis had praetically a wept over 
the whole cf southern Italy. Isolated Greek towns con- 
tinued to eriat^ such as Tarent&ni, Thnrii, Croton, Meta- 
pontum, Heraclea, Rhegiurn, and Neapolia^ some of these 
retaiuiKi their indepen^nce- Other Greek cities, such as 
Cnmae, Pa^idonia, Laus, and Hipponium, wero under 
Samnite rule. In this way mixed populations arose ; thia 
was specialLy the ease with the bdingaal BruLtii^ and in a 
lesser degree with the Samnitefl in liucaniaand Campania. 
The very extent of the Sawnite conqneste^ o'w'ing to the 
want of a settled policy, and cf soma bond hy which the 
Lneanians, BrnttianOt ^nd Samnitce proper might be 
dOi$ely unitedp proved a aoorce of weakneoa rather than 
strength. The space they occnpled waa out cf proportion 
to their numbers, and the hold they exercised over their 
pcsseoaiane was loose and mseenre^ Moreorer^ Greek 
cnltnre exercised a fatal inffuenco on the Samnite nation. 
Thus iu Campania the Samnite population of Capua, Nolo, 
Httcanai and Teauum adepted Greek mannersp. and 
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Grwk form of con^tltatioii, Capua became notoriiiaa for 
its w-eahb amd luxury^ for iU gltiroialoriftf combats^ and ita 
warlike, if dissolote^ youth ; whoae pluuderijig ercnraioiu 
to SSolly and other plaoea had no e£^l^ct on the 

history' of Italy. Thu CampamaD Sbnmites—rspeeiftlly in 
Capua, where Etmscan indnenceHalill lingered — thaa com¬ 
pletely changed t:lieLr old habits of Life; and, thoagli they 
did not lose their loveoL enterprSso and bratery^tLey wen# 
tinablo to resist the demoralirJng indncncirJs with winch 
they were there surrounded^ The Banie result in a lesser 
degree is observable m the Lucan bins and Bralti&Ofl. 
Treasures of Greek art have been diacovered in their 
tombs, and they abnudoned their old national mode of 
wriLiog for that of tho Greekia. The stock inhnbiting 
Samninm proper alone retained its old charaatar, end was 
free from aLL the debusing effects of a superior but immoral 
civil izniiour The Hrllenixed S^mnites of Campania booh 
le&med to fear their hardier mnd purer kinsmen la Ssm^ 
niump whOi pouring down from ihelr uiountuin strolfg- 
holds, mraged the nch plains of their weaker bi'cthren. 
Roman interference sprang from this vciy Cfitise. The 
Sidicini in Te&ntitn, and the Campanians in C^puu^ exited 
In Ramc to protect them agaiust the Samnites in 3:43 b.O- 
When Rome at drat refused, the Campanians offered to 
Bnbmit to Roman supretnacy | this offer was too tempting 
to bo nejectedr Home and Samaium, whether after a 
campaign or not h doubtfulp camu to terms j Capua was 
left under Roman, and Teannni under Sam nit e Sivsyt ^d 
the upper Llris was left In Vokeiau hands. Both Eides 
were glad to lay down arms—the Ssmnites, because 
Tarentum waa threatening lior Sabellisn neighbours ; the 
RomanBj beo&nse u fresh storm was brewing in Lutiam. 
The old grievancea of the Latin towns were aggmvslcd 
by tho prospect of Roman mle extending to the south of 
them, and Once more they broke into open t^vultv AH 
the original Latin communities, except the lAurcntea, 
took up arma agniUKt Rome } bat all the RouanL colouies 
in X^tium, exc>ept Velitrae, reiuftiued firm to the Roman, 
tide. Capua seiased tho opportanity to get rid of Boiuan 
mle* and other Cainpauiau cities joined ^e revolted 
L&tiiia. The Tolscfans also felt that still another chance 
was given them of recovering their liberty; bat the 
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Hernid and the CampaniaFi adatocracj did net ixQite with 
the inanr^nltr. The battle of Tdranom in 340 B,c.p gam<Ni 
by Titaa Manlina Torqimtii? o?er the joint forces of the 
Latins and CampaniariJ^, broke the neck of *he s^belJiDn. 
The old Latin leagae waa dis$oj?ed in 33fl F-Or^ and was 
changed fi'otn a political federation into a mere aasodatioo 
for religion H pnrposea. Tho Lathi communltiea wera 
isolated from one another by the application to the wliolo 
of lAtium of the principle which was introduced in the 
ease of those cclonies founded after the closing o! the 
Latin league in 381 B.c. (cf. p. 8?). Moreoirer, each com- 
mciiity had to form a sfcpamto alliance with RomCp aa fch* 
old confederacy no longer existed. In certain caaca hareh 
measnrctt were adopted. Tiber and Praenestc Imd to giro 
op part of their territory to Roue. CoLotKiata were sent 
to AntiaiSf the most iEDportant and Btrengest town of the 
Volfldana; and the town'was treated as Toscnlam had 
been m 3Bl a.c- (ef. p. 86)+ LannTium^ Pedamp Aricia, 
and Nonientnm also lost their independence and became 
Roman mnnieipis. Telitme lost its wallsp and its Benato 
waa deported to the interior of South Etmria, while the 
town was probably treated as Caere had been in 351 b.o, 
(cf^ p, 81). The land thns a^nired by Rome wns partly 
diatribated among Roman cUizens^ and two now tribes 
were iaatltfitcd in 332 fie., thus bringing the total np to 
twenty-nine. The decoration of the oratore' platform in 
tho Fomm with the beaks of the gnlleyfi of Antmm by tho 
dictator Gnins Maenins, in 333 fi.o.^ and the erection of a 
colamn in the Fornm to hiB honour, attested the Roman 
Benae of the groat reanlta achiered by this war. itoman 
rule wifi secured ia simikr fashion in tho Volscian and 
Campinian preriBces, A number of towns, among which 
were Capu^ Fundi^ Formtnevnnd Cumae, became dependent 
on Rome in the same way that Caere wa«. PriTemnm, 
andnr Vitrariua VacruB, struck the last blow for Latin 
frordom- bat in 329 h.c. the town wa-i stormedp and ils 
leader eaceented. About ten years later, two new tribes 
wore formed out nf the nameroofi Btdtlors pfantod in tha 
Falerniaa and PrlTernate territories The two Btixuig 
colonies of Calea, In the middls of the Campanian plain, 
and Fregellsiej coinmanding the paessgs of tho Liris, finally 
Bccored the newly won land. These were foanded in 
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S34 and 3*2^ B.e. respeetiTelj. The Hoielqes bygu 
llahed a garri--iciii in SotAj whieli ptti-p&rljr belonged tn 
S&ntnito t’rrritory. Tkis atieady pni^oit of b far-reacbiiig 
policy of eoloiikftttDn ecoufed to Romo what she won on 
the held of buttLe, and conlrufta atnongly with the nn-- 
steady iriolenoe atid loo^e groAp of tbo Samuito natioiip 
It IB clear thnt the Sam nit ee xnnEt have been aUnned nt 
tho Advance of the EoixhaiiB, btit with the exception of 
^rriBoiiing Teanttm they did little to prevent it» “The 
Samnito cojifcderatij allowed the Homan con(|ue5t of 
Campania to be completed, before they in eArnest opposed 
it; and the reflBou for their doing £q is to be Eonght partly 
in the contemporary ha'^Eilitie^ between the So witiite nation 
and the ItaMan HelJeneB^but princi pally in tbe remisa and 
diaLtucted poHcj which the confederacy ponsood.’* 

Whife Home bad been Bccnring her hold in the centre 
of Itnlj, the gAmnito tribes gf tfLoLncainana and Brnttiona 
had been engsged in conatant ElmgglrB with the ItAlinn 
Greeks in the eouthk and eApecLiilly with Tarentom. So 
hard preesed woa tbe iatter city that she called in the aid 
of the Span an king^ ArehidEiinos, who was defeated by 
iho LDOAnuinB on the same day SB Fhibj conquei-ed at 
Gbaeronea, in B.c^ Alexander, the htolossian^ nncle 


of Alcxaniler the Greats p»*Tcd far more snecefisfal in bia 
champions!dp of the Grtek canse in Eonthem Italy. Not 
only did he capture Consentiai. the centre of the LncaniauB 
and their conlodera!eA» bnt be defeateil the Samnitea who 
brought flid to the Lncaniam^ and enbdned ihe J>auniani 
andl AloBsnpiAnfl who had made common cau.^ w'ith the 
SabelliATi ti ibea egninst the Gi erka. His snceesBes, how¬ 
ever, alarmed the TarentiiseB, who tortied agaittBfc their 
commander ^ nnd hie erhE mo of fonndingnnew Hellenic 
empino in the West was ent short by the band of iin 
asBOBsin in n.c. His death left ihe LDcaniana and 


otlier Sabelliao tribes ngAin parrimotiiit iti the south of 
It IIj, and dei^troyM all hopes of a combined rcflistance 
from the Greek citieSp 

Wa have already shown that war wmb sooner or later 
nnavoidnblo between Rome and the Somnites, na the latter 
were the only power capable of diBpating with Rome the 
snpremaej of Itolj^ Had the Samnitea l^n ablo to count 
od the aotire co^iperation of oil Sabellian tribes, of tbe 
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ImcanfaDi andBnittians, as wtll aa of tlio cacttoi3«; 

fincb Bs tbe Ycstinij Frentani BBd Marmcioi,—had they, 
further^ b^Q able to perBd&de tbe Greeks of Oampaaia and 
of BOOtbem Italy toeiuk tninor diffeivDcce ill the face of a 
eonmiDii dongerp—bad they been able to roiLse at oneo tho 
EtrCBCann io tbe north., and the HiiJI cha£ng and indignant 
Latins, Yolacran^, snd Hemicanap Eome might no doubt 
have flaccuijib^. But such oombinations belong rather 
to the inLagination of the hiatorran thao to the facts of 
hiatory. The immediate cattae of the ootbreak of war lay 
in the two independent Greek citiea of Campania, P^laco- 
|>o1ls and Xoapolis. Rome was scheming to obtain po&ees- 
aion of these townsp and tbe Samnites combined with 
the Tarenttnfis to preYent them. A strong garrleon was 
placed in P&loeDpolia by tbe Samnites. The Bomans laid 
aiege to the town; and thna war bagaop nominallj against 
tba people of Palaeopolia* really against the Samnites, m 
S27 B.c. Palaeopolis^ weary alike of tbe foes withont and 
the Satnnite ganisen within, got rid of the latter by 
stratagem^ and concluded peace with Romo on the most 
faTonmble condition a in the following year. Tbe Cam- 
panlan Greeks generally followed the eKample of Falaeo* 
polis^, and held to tbe Boman side ; and Rome still foriher 
attained her object of isolating Samtiinm, by detaching 
the Sabeilian towna to the aonth of (ha YoUnmns—Nola, 
Nncerja.EertnlanEain, and Pompeii—through the indoenoe 
of the aristocratio pa rt j in those ci ties. Hv the se me mea n s 
Rome seenred an allianee with the LneaninnSj who were 
the nfttqral allies of tbe SamnlteSr This.alllaitLoe wae of 
great importance, as it left Rome free to tni-n all her 
attention to Samninpn^ whUo the Samnite ally, Tarcnlunip 
was occup:ed with goardlog herself against Lncanian 
inroads. 

It is not necsseary to recount in detail s!l tlie events of 
this ^r, which last^ aCYen and thirty years. The isolated 
positron of the SamniteSf tbe disaetceA that befell them 
sTi {|nick sncDessionf the humble re^nest they made foe 
peace in 322 B.C., the rejectlnn of tbe same by tneRomsnsi 
the desperate resistanoo and brief succe^ of Samnite 
Candine Pass, ondee tbe brave Gavins Pontitu, 
m 321 B,c,| the rcfbial of tbe senate to recognize the agree* 
ment made by the defeated geaerala, mark the first period 
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of the war, Wheo it was renewcdt the Satonites occupied 
Lucena m Apulia^ the attempt to relieve which tow^n hed 
caused the Rcmaos the disaster in the pass of Cnodiniiis 
and they captured Fregellae, aod g^iined over the SatHcans. 
Lncias Papirius Cursor now was placed in commaud of 
theBomun forces^ which dividedT part mnrehiujf bj Sabina 
ftad the Adriatic coSat^ paH ppoecedicig through Samninni. 
They united again before the waih of Luc^eriap and took 
the town in Si 9 e,c.^ having rf?ccived no Gin all assistance 
fitun the people of Ar|]t nnd other Apulisns. Itoman 
success'^ ti>llowed this important capture^ and Satricuiti 
was rccovtrrd and severely pntiiEhcd. For a moment, 
indeed, fortone deluded the Saninitcs with hopes of 
victory. The frontier towns of Kneedo and Kola sided 
w ith them. SorUjOn the uppev LiriSp, crpellcd iho Homan 
garriBdjn. Tiio Atisoniains on the coast and at the mouth 
of ihe Liria threatened to rise^and the SamnitQ party in 
Capua began to bestir itself. But the recapture of Sor* 
in 314 S.C., the cruet supprossfem of the AuEoniaii revolt^ 
the erccutton or Toldutaiy death of the leaders of the 
Sanmite party in Capua, the defeat of Ihe Sumnito army 
beforo the walls of that citv, the treaty wiih Nola whicli 
detached t1kat eity foi^ ever from the Siimnitea in 313 D.o.^ 
and the fall of Fregellae in the Game year, tnrued ihe lido 
of WBT once more in Rome'E fargurp and placed Apulia 
and Campanfa in her handsi Her position was secured 
by the usual procesa of founding new fortresses j 
Lncerin in Apulia, Satioola ou the frontier of C&nipsnia 
and Samnium, Inlcmmna and Suessa Aumnea on the road 
from HoTne to Capua. Appius Claadiue, the ccnfi4.>r+ com^ 
pleied in 313 a-c^ the gr^at military road from Hoioe to 
Cap tin, aem«a the Pomptine marshes. Thus by roads and 
fortneBsea Ssmriium was now cut off, and the ultimate 
object of the aobjngation of Italy was wilhin l^ms'^a 
gmap. The close of the second period of th* war ea- 
hihita to ua an attempt at that coalilign which at the 
outset might have meued Italy. TBreutunii indeed^ 
practieaUy continued an inactive spectator of the con¬ 
test ; with childish Mwgance its rulera bad, in 3£0 o.o^j 
ordeiifKi the Roman aud Samuit* armiefl in Apulia to lay 
down t-heie amej but* wdien Rome refosed, Taneutum 
lacked the courage and GCuse of bDconr to declare war« 
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ToTFOrds th« cr^ose of the war she ODire taore iisveked 
Greek aid against the Lacanians, and tbo Spartan prinoa 
Cleanjrana aucceediKi in comptslMog the latter to make 
peaee Tvith Tareutnm^ but ho did cLDt dare to enter 
on the more periloufi course o£ actively siding- trtth the 
Sewnitca o^mat Rome. But in the north and centra of 
liaLjthe ignoble erciinple of Tarentiiin found no imitates. 
The Btruscana in 311 B+C. made one more fiery effort for 
freedom, and for two years the Roman frontier-fortress of 
Sntrinm was hotly l^ieged, Bnt all vraa in vaini in 
310 a,a Quintna Fabios RDlLianns penetrated for the first 
time Etraria proper, m arching through the Ciminian 
forest^ and at tbs Vadimoaian lake crushed the ronaed 
Etruscans^ The thiw moat powerful townsp Peruaiat 
Cortona, and Arretinm, made peace with Rome; and two 
yearfl latert after another ^defcLti, Ttiixiyinii followed their 
example; and the Etruscans laid down their arms. Mean.^ 
while the Sanmites abated not their exertiona ; bnt their 
hopes, based on Btruscan aid, were mdidy dashed to the 
ground by the tcrrtblc battle in 30^ in which the 
veiy dower of their army—the weai^ra of striped mnica 
and golden shiolds, and the wearers of while tunica and 
■ilver ahiclds —was extirpated hy Lttclua PapiriuB Cursor. 
Too late lo save them caToe the allied forces of the Um- 
brinnj, the lliarsip and Faeligni, nml;^ latent the HemieanSf 
who all Pi’ise sgainst Rotod^— to* late, for the EtruscaTia 
had already cowered back into inaction. Tho first three 
peoples wers soon mastered by Roman arms; bnt for a 
lEioment the rising of the Hmmicans in the rear of the 
Roman army threatened destruction, Bui Anagnia, the 
chief Hermi-an oity^ fell; and two consular armies pene¬ 
trated the fas^tneSflca of SjLmnium, and tOi»k the Samnian 
capital, B^^vLacum, by storm in 305 B.C. A brief peace, 
on moderate k-rtna, ensued, not only with Sauinium, but 
with all the Babellian trib^, and about the same tiuiPp 
owing to the withdrawal of tlio S|>artan CSeonjmua to 
Gorcyra, Tarentnm, whose part in the ermtest wo have 
already described, came to formal terma with Rome. 

Rome lost nn time in turmng her victory to good 
■ccoQnt. In the first place, she dissolved the Hemican 
league, and punished those commnnities which had. re- 
Tolted, hy talung away theii* anlonomy and giving them 
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dti^eoshtp without noting power. Those HcFnicati, oom- 
muni ties which hnd oot joined in the i^volt, YiZr Aletriam^ 
Vernlae, and Fcrentiiiom^ reniAined with their old rights. 
In carrying out her wi&e poficy of subjugating centmi 
Italy, lioiue Bevered the north of Itnlj from the south, 
and preheated the inhabitantB from being in direct tmteb 
with one another The old Volseian land wos completely 
anbdned and eoon Romanizedp by planting a legion of 
four thousand men in Sera on the upper Lins^ by making 
Arpinum subject, aud taking away a third of its tenrf- 
tory from Frusino. Two mllimry roads ran tlrrongb tlio 
country Beparating Samtiium from Etmria, the northero 
ooCh which Wfli afterwards the FJamiuian, covered the line 
of the TibePp pasBing through Qcriculum to Nequiuum, 
which VE.% later called Naruinp when the Romany colouixed 
it in 20U B.c. The Bonthnm road^ afterwardB cal ted the 
Yalenan^ commanded the MarsiUnand Aequian Innd^ run¬ 
ning along the Fncine late by way of Cai-eioli and Alba, 
in both of which towixa colon! ea were plan fed. ThuSp 
when we rem cm her the ro^ids and fortrcBBes which already 
commanded Apulia and Campania, it is easy to see that 
Samninm was enclosed by a net of Rotiiau strongholds. 
Such a peace was more ruinoii^ than watp and the pmnd 
and heroic Saninites Tiewed it in that Light Wo have 
now reached the third and final period of their bnive 
hat ill-fated struggle. This time the ^mnites^ taught 
by former experiences brought prossuto to bear on the 
LucatiianSi and aociired their alliance j strong hopes were 
entertninedf not only of a nBing in centroL Italy^ hut 
of active aid from the Etruflcana and from mercenary 
Ganla. War broke out afresh in 2!>S B.C., and the first 
move was the suppre^iqu of the Ldc&nian^ by Roman 
urmsp and two Samnito defeats in the following year^ 
The superhuman efforts of the Ssmoife nation put three 
fresh armiefl into the field * and their generalp Gel lias 
EgnatiiiRp who led aa army into Etrnriap caused ihe 
Etruscans to rise once more and take info their pay 
□nmerous Celtic bands. The Romans strained every 
nerro to moot the tbreataiii>d danger; and^ by sending 
part of their forces into Etruria, drew off a large portiim 
of the Etrascan forces which ware encamped with the 
Samnltes and Gaula near Sentinimip in Umbria, on the 
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eutem sltispe df the ApeniiiDes, in 295 n.c. It wm 
that the two oanaaln Publius Declus Mob and the agied 
QaintoB Fabinfl RalltAonfl enconntered tbe confederate 
furtnj \ aod it w'aa here th^t tJie heroic death of Publios 
Deoina rallied the Roman legions wheti wavering before 
the Gallic hordes, and at the cost of nine thoasand Eoninu 
lires gained aviotofji which broke the coalition and made 
Etruria sue for peacOr The Samnitrca, however, met their 
fata with a spirit anbrokou bj diraster, and in the follow¬ 
ing year ^ned some scoeeasaa over tbe Roman conml, 
Marcos Atilijs; but in 293 B c. the battle of Aii^uilonia dealt 
a blow to the Samnlte^ froio which thej nerer recovered^ 
and, though in their monot^u strongholds thej continued 
the struggle till 210 b.C-+ deserted by ail to whom they 
looked for aid, decimated and exhausted by a war which 
had lasted thirtyn.aevon jeara, they at las^ conclnded nu 
hononrablo peace with theTr great antagonifl&, Bomo was 
too wise to imposo diBgracefiil or ruinous eonditioua. Her 
object was to secure for erer what she had already sub¬ 
jugated, With this end iu view, two foHrefiseei, Mintumae 
and SiuucBsa, were established on the CaEnpanian coast in 
295 B,€. All the Sahioes were forced to hocomo subjects 
in 290, and the streug fortress of Hairia was establisbed 
iu the Abm^si, not far from the coast, in 289 ^.0. BtiJJ 
more important was the colony of Waasia, founded with 
twenty tbousaiid colonists in wblcb, fitauding on 

the great road between Tareutam and Samninm, at the 
borders of Samnitim, ApulJa, aud Lucania, kept in check 
the nelgbbounng tribes, and mterrupted the comtnunt-^ 
cations between Rome's two most powei'ful enemies iu 
satttliem Italy, ^' Thos tbe compact Roman domain at 
tbe cloFie of the Samnltc wars extended on the north to 
the Ciiuinian forest^ on the east to tbe Abruxzi, on the 
BO nth to Capna, whilo tba two advanced posts, Lnceria 
and Veuuala, established towards the east and south on 
tbe lines of commonicat^on of their opponents, isolated 
them on every side. Romo was no longer merely the 
£rjt, but was ilimdj the ruling power in the penmsula 
when, towards the end of tbe fifth century of tbe city^ 
those nations which had been raised to supremacy by the 
favour of the gods and by their own capacity^ begu to 
come into oont^i in connen and on the battle-Bcld ; and 
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as at Olympia the preliTnlnary Ticfcora girt themsclff^^ for 
m second acd mopo seriouB etriiggles so on tho larger arena 
of the DatloDK, Carthage^ Macedonia, and Ennie bow p3?e- 
pared for the 6oal and deoLsire eoBtc&i^' 
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CHAPTER XL 

WAR WITS FTRBHL'5—CKlOSf WITH JTILT. 

Bi^fT of Italitna RCRirttt Boma—AimibDaticja of I ha Sonaiii#a— 
Uutrai;t t>r ibfl Tarto-tion^ wboi inrokfl aid of T*yrrliua — Enrl^ 
kijioij iiqe] oharaicter of P^hof — Ee lakid^ ^$0 hX.—B attle A 
Eer&clco—Ni^Ro4iEkLwai wltliRom^^BiLtite of Auiiciilniti, 2:7^ D^C. 

League botwceu Borne *nd Cartkage—^ FjnrhiM tflaater of 
Sscilj^ Rotumi to Juiljr — Battio of Boeefenlura, 2YB 
Cajjlore of TareuttEm—N&VnL l^Werof Uomo—TrEatmcut of ihfi 
Ib^uia.^Now pcrflLtion of £o^0. 

The precedinj;^ chapter pnesetitiHi the chief features of 
that career of conquest which Jeft Rcrae wathout Hh HfaI 
in But before her positbn was firmly and pvr- 

maiieatlf efitabhshed, and before the varion^ [toJian raoea 
were cniLed uoder her mle^ one more step eemnineilt (indl 
cne more frtriiggle had to be decided. The interest of 
this Seal phase m tlio sobjngatiou of Italy is chiefij dne 
to tho ^mantle charm ui the CAme of Pyrrhus. Th# 
peraonnl quel it its and adveoturouB entorpHacs of Pyrrhos 
himself camiot but excite our imaginatTOn and kindle onr 
eym pat hies. Of still greater moiueot is the fact that 
thii was the Hrst occasion on which Rornan and Greek 
jnBueneca met inoonflict; that from Pyrriins date Roine'a 
dlreut lelatioiia with Greece s thst^tbo struggle between 
ph^J^ojtea and cohortOf between a naercenary arnjj and a 
militia, between military monarchJ ^tid Eenatorinl governn^ 
mentf between individuaL talent and national vigourt was 
first fenght out in the battles between Pyrrhus and the 
Koman gonemls.*’ Tho viotoiy on this orcasioiip ns un 
aU others, rested with Xtouuin erms^ but the Tictuij waa 
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of a different clitiraster from that over Ganlo and Phoetii- 
cianfi-, for in the end the enbtle chann of Hcllonio ideas 
and Helienic life amply avenged the physical end political 
inferiority of the Greek to tl ,0 Romaic 

For the sake of chronological sequienco it will be well 
to reach the cntisofl which bToii|>liib Pyrrhiis to I^aly before 
vre norrato bis previons career or eSKtiicbto hiis poeition in 
history 

The peace with Samninm had acareo been concluded, 
when the storm broke ont afreaht and this time from a 
new quarter. Tlie EomaDB had granted the Lacaniana, 
in eonsideration o! thoir services in the Samnite wsr^ 
the Greek cities in tlieir territory- In conseqaence of 
this, Thuriij aniong other oitieSp was attacked by tho 
Lacaniane and BrettiansH snd redaced to great extremities. 
I'hiirii appealed for protation to Rume; and Rome^ feel¬ 
ing that the fortress of Venusi^ enabled hor to dispense 
’frith Lneanian allijince, grontod the appeal. The LbCS- 
niana and Brattiana, thas foiled by the Hoiaanaj proceeded 
to form a new coalition against their old alliesp and at 
the same time opened tho campaign by a fresh attack 
On TbtiHi about 285 n.c. This coftlkion was at onco 
joined by the Etnaficana, GaulSp Umbiiaos, and iSani- 
nites. The last-named^ exhausted and hemmed in on all 
sides os they were^ could render but little a^siftance. 
But in the north, under the walls of Arr 4 jtiniij+ the Roman 
army, led hj the praetor Lucius C<*eciliiis, wfta annihi¬ 
lated by the Celtic Senotieat who \i^ere in ihe pay of the 
EtrQficana A terrible revenge waa exeent^ on the 
Senonea in 283 a-Or+ hj the consul Pubhua ComeUea 
Dolabelia, who carried hre and nword through their terri¬ 
tory^ and completely expelled the whole Celtic tribe from 
Italy. Their Celtic kinsmen and neighbourfij the 
at once joined the ELmscanar and a mighty combined 
army marehed to wreak Tengeoneo on Koine; but two 
battles, one near Lake Yodimo in 283 B.c^ and another 
near Popnionia in the following year^ cmsbed tbla com¬ 
bination, and onnsed tho Boii to conclude a cepaT&te peace 
with Rome. The Romans were now free to piosecnte 
with Tigonr the war id south em Italy- Thiirii woe 
relieved and the Lucaniana utterly der€?ated in 2B2 ^ i 
the most import ant plscea—^Locri^ Croton^ Thnrii^ and 
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Bhegium—were gamscined. That part of tbe Adriatic 
cosjat which bad occupi^ tha Seacng^ waasecuieii 
bj a colonj planted in the seaport of SenB, the former 
Senouian capital. A Roman floot sailed from the Tjrrhano 
sea to lake ap its itation in the Adriatic, and, on its waj, 
anchored in the harbour of Tareatam. The time had at 
laat arrived fur the supine people of Tanentum to shake 
oil their lethargj; hut their awakening came too late. 
Old treaties had forbidden Roman men-of-wav from aaili ng 
bejond the promontorj of Lacininm. Fiefy appeals bj 
mob-orators excited the Tftrentine mnltitude to such a 
degree of senselead passion that it ru$hc>d down to the 
harboar, fell upon the unsti^pectiiig Romans^ and seized 
theiT ships and crews after a sharp stmggte This wantort 
outrage was followed up bj the surprise of Thnrii and the 
severe punisbenent of its inhsbitauts. Notwithstanding 
tbii violent breach of al^ civilised law^ tlie Romana die- 
plajed great moderation and forbearance in the trme they 
offered Terentnm. But ail negotiations failed, end the 
^maa conauh Lnciua Aemilioa, entered Tarentinc terrilory 
in 231 B,c. It was clear that Tarentum could not resist 
Home aiiigle-handed, and the fear of the demagogues as 
to the vengeance which Home would exact drove ^em to 
urge the completion of the alliance with Pyrrhus dd tbe 
ttrms proposed bj the Epirot king. 

At thiB point we muat revert to the previons historj 
of the man whose name has cast a halo of romance upon 
this war. Born in 320 Pjrrhas, when but six jeete 
old, WAS by biB father's downfall derived of his hereditary 
throeB among the Molossinna of ^piros^ and sohjacted to 
the many vicissitudes thiit befell all those engaged in 
Macedonian politics. Trained iu tbe campaignB of tbe' 
ve^ran Antigonas, one of Alexander's chief gennmla, 
nni^veraally admired bj the AlexandHan court of Ptolemj, 
whithL^r the battle of Ipsns brought him as a host- 
age, ha was reslored to hia native land and kingdom 
of Epiros in 296 e.c., through the influence of Ptolemy^ 
who wished to counteract iJm growing power of the 
Macedonia ruler, DemetHns Poliorcetsa. Aided bj the 
brave Epirots, whose lojmltj and enthneiasin were hrod 
by tbeir young mier, “the ^Te of Enims*"' as they styled 
him, extendi his domioioiu. "ft hen Demetriua was 
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driven from hia iIltdiio in 287 B.<r^ Fyrfhise was anni- 
moned to wear the royal dindem of Philip and of 
Al^xatider. No wortbior auoc#OBorconld have h^ti fadnd. 
But Macedonian jealotiaj, and that natlonaf feeling which 
oonld DOt brook a foreign leader, canard him to i.*eai^a 
the Icingdom after a ahort reign of aeven monthn. Tho 
oolonrleas life of an Bpirot king could not aatisfj the 
ambition of auch a man aa P/rrhuB, Con^cioiifi of his 
great powerfl M a general^ fired with a desire to imitate 
the great Alexander, Pyirbna eagerly embraced thp oppor- 
tunity that now offered iteelf of founding an Heilenio 
empire in the Wcat. In estimating tho poasibilltSes of 
fiucceaa, and thp historical position of Pyrrhus bimBelf, 
we cannot but feel that the attempt to draw a com pari aoa 
between him and Alprander compielely fails, Alexander 
was at the head of a powerful ^nd well-ofiSeered Mace¬ 
donian army; he was the foremost general and most 
gifted statesman of his time; his own dominions were 
secured by the poweiiuJ army he left behind him; the 
foes he went to encounter were such as, long innred to 
despotism, knew nothing of national indepcDdenee and 
national Tigour, and regarded with indifference a change 
of despotR. In the case of Pyrrhus none of these advatt' 
tagee existed. Despite hie noble descent^ his stmtogic 
ability, hia pure and chivalrous tvatnre, he was Lot a 
soldier of fortunp, a king of mouatain-tribest ft whose 
chances of ancccHs depended on maropnaries and foreign 
alliances^ and on his ability to keep together a ecalition of 
aecondary states. Wide-reaching as was hia scheme of 
founding a groat Hellpnic empire ia the West, it was 
the nurcal dream of a romantic adventnrer^ not the 
possible and practicable bjiu of a powerful conqueror and 
stateaman. 

^Vhen once TBrcntnm had signed the treaty with 
Pyrrhusp the arrival of Cineas, the confidential sdvUer of 
P)T*irhua, and of hia general^ MilO| in 2B1 B.c.i with three 
thoufiand EpLcotSf put an end to all forther vscHlatiotip 
Pyrrhus himself lauded early in thp folio wing year, wSth 
a mixed force of varionp Greek tribes, amonnting in all to 
about twenty thousand infantry, two thonfiftnd aTChers, 
ffTO hundred slingcFa, thrpo thousand cavalry, and twenty 
elephfuats. The boasts which the Tarentmo envoys bad 
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pmdf, of th« huge coDfedomt^ army ready to take the field 
ID Italjj were «oon proved to be utterly falkcioee. In the 
norths the Ktrtiscans alone were atill in arma^ hat cniafor- 
tune attended every effort they made. The Tareuhnea, 
who had hoptMl that Fjrrhua would take ad the blows 
whilo they Hkared the Hpoil, fonnd their maat^^r in the 
eagle of Kpirua. They were called apoit to serves and 
the foreiga Roldion^ were ^aartoted in their hou^s, and 
foreign guards set over their gates ^ The strictest military 
govemmeut ovorj«bei-e prevsited; oad all the clubs, 
theaLieSi und amnsemeata of the pleas oro-loving Tartn- 
tincs were mthleasly f^UHpended. 

Special eiertioas were made by Romo to meet the new 
danger. In 280 B.c., on the banks of the Sirie, near 
Hmclea^ the Homan eoDsah Publius Laevinus, firat 
measured swords with C^i-eeh army ondcr the greatest 
general of the day. After a stabbom oontestj varied by 
many vicissitudes of fortnne^ the elephante of Pyirhna 
decided the issue. The losses of the HomaaSp esiiEnatod 
from fifteen to twenty thousand, were almost equalled by 
those of PyiThus. Rat the value of wiaoing tire first 
battle was at once shown by the fact that the Lacanfans, 
Bruttians, Samnites, and all the Greek citice joinsa 
Pyrrhaj. The Latins, however^ remained firm * and the 
fioatifev fortresSi Yenueia,, although completely hoinmed in 
by eaemici^ refaaed to desort liomo. Pyrrhus saw that 
his hopes lay in ecu tiring favonrable terms fnrni the 
Homaasp while the impressions of ihe battle of fJeFoclea 
were still vivid. Ha cummissioned CilieftSp whose rhctori-i 
cal powders were famous, to go to Rome nud demand the 
freedom of all Gret-k towns, and the ristitattoD of the 
territory taken fmm the Samnites, E^anianSp LaennianSp 
and Hmttiana, The leniency and respect shown by 
Pyrrhus towards his Homan prisoue^r^p and the peranasivo 
arts of Ciaeas, made the senate waver, bnt the undaunted 
energy of the blind and aged Appinn Claudius, who had 
been censor in 312, and consul in 3t^? and ^6 b.c., and 
who had c&nsed himself to be carried into the seaate- 
boufie at this critical moment, rcTived the tme Homan 
spirit m the hearts of his audience. The proud answer 
ivas given that Rome could not negoGute with foreign 
troops OB long as th^y were on Italian soil. Thie answer, 
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tten for the first iimQ, thenceforth mfeo a 

maxiiQ of Etate. 

Pyrrlius mow rn A robed apon Rome, hoping bj ibis ftep 
to sWlte the allegtanoo of her nllies and to t&rrirj the 
capital. Roman eoiirnge^ however^ proot nl ko ngaiDst 
the fiattenee of Cinena, and the armed tbreata of Pyrrhos, 
No IaHti ally, no CarnpaniHii Gretfc Btato joined him j 
moreoTcr;^ the Etruscans nt this time conclnded peace ’a'i(h 
Komot and thus set free the army of the connw) Tibcrlns 
ComDCanius. Tbreo armies^ one in his near under Laevione^ 
and two in the vicinity of the capitflS+ harj-cd hifl progiTsa. 
After surprising Frogellaeand niching Anagniap the king 
was forced to relttire his steps withont striking a decitfivo 
blow. At the approach of ’winter ho m turred to hia old 
quarters in Tarenttim, In the spring of 27^ Pyrrhus 
resamcd the offensive^ and met trie;JtomAii army in Apulia 
near A t] seal a 01 + The allied forces of Pyrrhus nmonnLcd 
to about seventy thoa^and infantry, eight iljousand ravaliy, 
and nineteen elephants. The Romans with their con. 
federates w^ere not inferior in nuTuber^ and as a protection 
against the elephants they had invented a sort of wnr* 
chariot,^ armed with projecting iron poles oiad movabla 
m^sts» capable of Iseing lowered^ and fitted with an iron 
spike E^rrlias also had copied the Konian system of 
maciipleif, and placed companies on the wings of the 
phaknje, with spacoa between them, in imitatien of the 
cohorts For two days the battle raged ; at last the ele- 
pbantsp as at Horaclea, forced back the Reman line, and 
Pyrrhus remained in pciS¥ea3ion of the field. This defeat 
cost the Roman forces some six ihonsand lives j but 
PjJjhas himaelf woe w"onuded- Nor was the vicloiy 
decisive enough to break np the Roman confederacy, and 
thus fnrthei- the political design a of the Kpiiot king. 
Forced by hia wcinTid to renoniicc tlie caaipaigu and 
remain Innctivo in Tareutnm, Pyrrlius sf^in perceived that 
the loflEos he had fiuatained, and the petty quarrels and 
hatred of discipline wliicb characterized hisDllicSi I'eudored. 
aU chance of altimato nucce^ with his pirficnt ri^ouree* 
oat of the qn€-stion+ The condition of the Sin if an Gi'eeks 
gave him an opportanity of leaving Italy^ and of this hs 
gladly avaiied himself. 

After the death of Agatboeles of Syracnscp in 289 6.0*^ 
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CArthags had made strideJT in the fiahjugatioii of 

Sicily, No res iataince could be o^ered by the a mailer 
Oreelc citiea, whoaei goremment, •sr'hetber ander dema^ 
gcgnes or despots^ was always eqoally incapabte. 
gentum had falleOp and Syracuse wa>) now hard preaWd 
by the rfotorionfl Carthaginianfn the hoar of her peril 
Sjracnso acted as Tarentnrn had done; she offerocf the 
supreme power to Pyrrhus. TKaa fortune, by placing in 
his hands at the same mom eat TaTTentnai and SyracnsOt 
seemed to give to Pyrrhns a great opportunity of reallEmg 
his mighty schemes. One effect of this union of Italian 
and Sicilian &reBk-4 onder -one head was to brin^ into 
eloser relations Carthago and Rome- An, offensiire and 
defensiYe treety was eonelud^ between them^ iu 279 e.O.i 
against Pyrrhna* bindxn;^ each party to aas^t the ether in 
case of attnckp and bii^jing both Atatcs not to conclude a 
separata peaee with Pyrrhus, hteasana, which had pne- 
yionsly been eeired by the Macnertines, who were the 
Campanian merocnariee of Agathocles (cf. p. 78), in fear 
of the yengaance of Pyrrhus joined the Romans and 
Carthaginians, and thun secured for them the Sicilian side 
of the straits. But Ehegium, on the Ttalian i^ide^ which 
had boon wrested from the Romans by a matiny of the 
CampaniiSin troops stationed there in 281 B.C., con Id not 
bo allowed by Rome to follow tbe example of tbair 
Mamertiiie kinsmen; and a combined ntta^k of Cartba- 
Ipnians and Rcmaus failed to capture the city. A strong 
Carthaginian fleet proceeded to blockade Symcusep while 
at the same time a land army Ifeid siege to in 27S B.c. 
Pyrrhus was therefure forced to doeort the Lucanianfl and 
SamnitcAT and content hlmiielf with ooenpying Tarentnui 
by a gaiTLBOTL nnder ^UIot and Locri with a force under 
his aon Alexander. He himself set salt with the rest of 
his troops for Syracuse in the spring of 278 B.c. During 
hii absence from Italy tlie Romans;, exhauat^l by their 
previuns struggles, allowed the war to drag on, without 
being able to compTetcly expel the troops loFt behind by 
Pyrrhus. Hemclea, itideedTinnde peace with Rome in 27^ 
and Ijocri Rlaughtencd its Epirot gfljrbon in 277 y 
bnt Milo retain^ his hold of Tarantnin, and madosneoess- 
ful sorties against the RoTnana. Ignomtice of the art of 
besieging towns, and the wsjat of a fleet, made the capture 
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of Tai^ntam almoai impossiMe; mod tho Cartbacini^iu. 
owing to tbeir disaatara in Sicilj, were onablo to render 
any r^l assistance. Pyrrhos, on landing at Syniciire. 
met with eomplete success. At the bead of the Greek 
cities he wrested from the Cartliaginians almost all that 
they had won. To cope with their powerful Beet and 
uptbre the nllomportant position of Lilyhaenm, Pjrrlms 
uilt himself a Beetp anil izi p.c. seemed to have within 
his grasp the realization of his aims. But hia methods of 
goveimtDg Sicily were those which be had seen Ptolemy 
practise in Egypt: personal foronrites, not native Greeka 
exercise ansointe authority as magistrates and judccs in 
the various cities; his own trocos acted as garrisons, and bis 
^n ac^ were arbitraiyr a^d despotic to the last degree. 
His reign thea became more detested than even the 
threatened Carthaginian yoke hei been, and Rcgotiationa 
were entered mfo by the prindps] Creek cities with the 
Carthapnians. To thia error Pyrrhus udded a second, 
instead of secnring his i «le in Sicily, expelling the Cartha- 
giniana and capturing Lilybaenm, he turned his thoaiHits 
once more to Italy. Po-reibly a sense of bononr and the 
of his old allies, the Locaniana and Samnites, moved 
him to do so; hat the folly of the step was at once 
apparent. When once it was known that be bad set sail 
for Italy, towaids the close of 276 ft,c.,nlJ the Sicilian 
Cities revolted, snd refosed to grant him money or troops^ 
and then the enterprise of Pyrrhus was wrecked, and 
the plan of hia life irretrievably rained, he was ihcnee- 
forth an adventurer who felt that he had been great and 
was re no longer/' Foiled in an attack on Rhegium, he 
snrpnscd Locn, and avenged himself on the treachcrotm 
inhabitants. In the spring of 27S BC. he mare bed to the 
aid of t^ bard-pressed Safnnite.s, and near Beneventum, 
o» the Campos Arnsinns, he fought his final battle on 
Italian soil. The voiy elephanla, which had won hia 
previous victones, proved the cause of hia defeat by 
« Own aide. Unable any longer to keep the 

field, or to get reinforcements from abroad, Pyrrhas left 
Italy, amd once more took part in Greek politics. He 
oven snoceeded in i^nreriug the whole of bis former 
kingdom, and in Mving the M-ay for a retam to the throne 
of Macedonia. But his snccesses bore no lasting fruity 
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And ha perished inglorioiiBly in a itreet fight at Aigoa^ in 

With the battTo of BeDeventam and tta deparinro of 
Pjirhiia the war jq Italy camo to an and. Mito, who had 
b«ea left bohind in Tarentum^ m&de orer that city to tbo 
^maii consul Liioiun Papmaa in 272 ac,, on hoar mg of 
013 01 aster a di%th, Ha thas prcveoted thif citizens from 
aurrendoring the town to the Carthagiaians* who had 
entered the liarbonr with a fleet, and fieenred for himaclf 
and his troop a free departare. The Carthdgimatift, thus 
fnutmted in their attempt to gain a foothold in Italy, 
pi^ternled tliat their pro^nco w'aa meneK’ dtie to their 
wish to help the Romans. The gain to Romo from the 
act of ^ita can scarcely bo overcstimated. In the flame 
yw, the Samnites, Lacan fans, and Bruttians laid down 
their arms. Rhegiam ^as at last stei-med in 270 n.c., and 
fcho remnajitof the mntineerg who had so long hohl the 
town, were ncourged and eiccuted. Rome was now irtis# 
tress of all Italy, ^ew colonichs and new roads held in a 
hrm grip thu conqnei-cd toTitories. Pacstufn and Cosa 
m Lacani^ Brnpventum and Aci^mia to comraand Sam- 
nium, ArimiouiD, Finnum in Picenum, and Castnini 
^oTTim to hold in chccl; the Gauls, w^crc all eetablii^hed 
m the ten years from 273-]r>t n.c. Pjopnnitions worn 
made to contificrc lh;7 soiith^^rn highway to the aeaports of 
Tawntum mu I Brundifliam, to colunixe the latter seaport 
and make lb the rival of Tarentnm. Wars with small 
tribea, whose territory was encroach^ upon, were caused 
hy the oonstraction of these fortresses and roa^: w^ith 
tr t u,C-, with the Snllcntincs and the 

Umb^an Saasinates in 207—2bd n.o. Homers dominion 
wna thna extended from the Apennines to the Ionian Rea. 
Nor did she solely enn^no her attention to the development 
of her power by land. At this time CarLhago waa pracli- 
cally paramonikt in the western w^aters of the Mediier- 
Symense gradually ceased to compete 
with her; Tarentnm, owing to the Romnn oocufmtion^ was 
no longer formidable; the naval power of Ktrqria had 
long been brokem and the Etruscan island of Corsica lay 
open to the ships of Carthage. The constant straggles 
by land had caused the Roman fleet to dwindle in neeiccL 
tmiil ftboat 350 B.c. it cached its lowest point of lueffl* 
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ciencj. A tr^nty wilh CartKage m 34S lt,c. boand Eomaa 
Snips DDt^ Bm\ b^j'und thv Yjiir Pnimoatory (Cape Bon) 
on the Li^an cooBt ^ ft like atipulatiua Tarentnin 

excJddEHi Eumau ftliips from tte eaAtem bnnm of Hi# 
il^iterraneaB. As egoxi as she was abfet Rome made 
efforts to free herself from ibis hQ-miliaiiog posit bn, 
I 0 citiei aJoag iho Tyrrhene nod Adriatic seas 

were coloniiedp amd thns proteeted the coasta from in- 
Tasiou and pills^. The Reman navy was in fuirt i-evived, 
and the wfir-shspa taken from Antium in 3S8 B.a served 
as a nuoleas for tills purpose. Such Girek cities as were 
admitted into a eUte of dependence 0 ]| Rome furnished a 
certain number of vessels as a wnr contribntion. In 311 
two snifters of the fleet (dnoviK naFaies} were created 
by a special ^solution of the biiigei^cB, and the Romfln 
fleet lent assiatange in tbe Sftmnite war at the siege of 
^ticena. But the renewal of tbe'trcfttj with Carthage in 
B.c. showfl how liitle Rome really aeeompEished 
Uarthage only bIIowcU the Romans to trade with Sicily and 
tarthflge, but pichibited their navigation of the Atlantic 
and thus rtstriuted them to tlie narrow space of the 
western iJedilerranoan. Ahhongh obliged to acqnlcifce m 
Ihe cODdjtions mipoEcd by Carthage, the Romans continued 
to improve the state of thcEr navy. Four quaestors of 
the fleet (quoeBtores crassiel) were appointed in 267 n.c 
for the pnrpoRc of jointly yarding the coasts and creating 
B navy for their protection. The first wiie slationed at 
Ofitin. the Roman port; the Kcond at Cates, the capital 
of Roman Campanil^ the third at Ariminumj to watch 
over the porl« on the Adnatic; the province of tbe fourth 
lA not known. 

The Inkewarm nlli'iince formefi with CoHhnge Dgninst 
PytrhoA did not Jc,s«en the wish of Home to free heratlf 
from the fettcra imposed bj- Carthiige on the ^wth e£ 
her maritime power. To further this object ehe attachud 
her.se]f closely to snob Greek maritime Btnt-ee ns coold 
couniorbslnnce the Csrtiinj^inisn nseendmey by sen: to 
MsseitiB, whoso citiiens heJd n position of bononr at ibo 
Roman f^nmofl; to Bhodefl. end Apollonia on the Epireb 
coast; above all to Bymcnscj after the Pyrrhic war was 
ended. Xntora herself favomed the growth of her aovjU 
power. Latium supplied the tineet timber for ahip.a, and 
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commgt-d&l bnd gf^^rapbicat poAitidH of Ho&if! waa 
tpedally adapted for the dcfelopmotit of a wjir 
Althoagh, indeed, so far Rome had not availed heraelf of 
thw& advantages, yet at this ptHod signa were not wanting 
that the ofd indiierence to naval matters was a thing of 
the poat I and, ix^naidering the great resonrees of 
the Phoenicians might well follow her effarta with anxlona 
eyes/' 

It temnina for ns to consider the poUtieal e^ect of the 
mighty changes consequent apon the establishcaent of 
Homan supremaejr in Italy. We do not know with 
oKactncaa what privileges ^me reserved foe herself as 
sovereign state. It is cerUin that she alone could make 
■war, condode trenties, and coin money j and that, farther^ 
any war or treaty resolved npon by the Eoman people 
was legally binding on lull Italian communitiesH Aod that 
the silver money of Rome was ctumnt everywhere in 
Italy. 

The relations of the Italians to Rome cannot in all 
tasei be precisely deSned, bat the main features are as 
follows. In the first piece, the full Roman franehiAe was 
extended ns far OA was compatible with the preservation 
of the nrlmn character of the HoTaan cotninanity+ Those 
who received this franchise may be divided into three 
cloasas ; (1) AU the occupants of the v&rioQH allotmenta 
of slate liiDcls, which now embraced a donpidemble piortioD 
of Htrnria and Campanin. (2) All the commuaities 
which, after the method first ^opted in the ease of 
Tosoaluin, were incorporated and completely merged in 
the Roman state. Ae above mentionE^ (p. 92)+ this 
coarse had been followed in the case nf ninny of the 
original members of the Latin 1>^gae: It wha noWt in 
268 »,c., pnrsned with regnrd to all the Sabine com¬ 
munities and many of the Volscian. (3) Partherj fall 
Homan citizenebip was possessed by the maritime of 
bnrgess colonii^s which had been instituted for the pro¬ 
tection of the coast j the names of these were Pji^. OsHn, 
Antium, Tarraoinar Mintumae, Sinnessn, Sena Gallica^ 
and Cnstmm Kovum. In these towna the young men 
were exempted from wirviee in the legions^ and devoid 
all their attention to guarding tho eoastR. 

Thus the title of Roman citizen in its fullest sense was 
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possessed by men direlling ss far aortb ns Cnere,* as far 
east ns the Apenniu^, and as far south as FormiBe. Bnt 
within these limUs isol&ted communitieR, inch aH Tibnr 
^cne^, Si^is, and Norfaa, were witliont the Boman 
tranchise; while beyond them other comtuunities, Bnch ns 
Sena, possessed it. 

In the next plaee, we mnst distinguish the TurionB 
grades of subject ion which tnarked ail the commiiniLice 
not honoured witli the full Bottan fmnehtse. As in 
the case of the pecipients of full citizenship, so here we 
my eiako a threefold division. To the first divisioD 
belong the Latin I owns: these retained I heir Latin rights t 
that is, they were self-governing and stood on an equal 
footing witli Roman citizens as regaids the right nf tnid- 
tng and inheritance. Bat it is imporiant to obsen-c tbit 
the ^tijis of the later times of the Bepnbiin weroBoionBef 
for the most part nw tnhers of the old Utin towns, which 
had participated in the AJhan festival, bat were eolonieia 
played in Laimni by Rome, who honoured Rome as Lheir 
^pital and pannt ciiy, and formed ibe main supports of 
Roman Tale in Latium. Indeed, the old Latip cominnTtities 
with the exception of Tiber and Piaeneste, had sank inlo 
1 n Bi^i licance, W was but nat u ml that the Latin colon ies, 
issuing as they did from the biirgess-hody of Rome, should 
hot rcy content with mere fetin rights, bnt shoald aim 
y the fall rights of Roman citiiens. Rome, on the other 
hand, now that Italy was suhjugnted, no longer felt her 
former need of these oolonios; nor did sho deem it prudent 
to ytend the full fmncbisc with the same freedenn as she 
hitherto had done* A line was now Etn'clly drawn, and 
autnnonions commanities fotinded after 
268 a.c. coaid no longer by settling in Rome becomo 
mumcipes or passive hargessea with the power of voting 
in the cot^ittHi (cf. p, 85), Men cf eminence! ^-3- 

jiublic in finch coimnnniticQ were elane in 

fntnre elxgibJe to the Eom&n franehjee, Bj iticana 
le old poTflfci^ of mijfTfttjon to Eome tomewh^t 

restnctcd+ and Ji jenlotiE guajrd was let apon tlie privileee 
of becomings a full Koman citfzen,^ 

To the second division belong' those toTviui ishcae in- 

* Of Oneri. is not me&nt te be incladed, but mm lirinff 

near It had foil Citaca ri^hti ^ 
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habitants were passive citi^esas of Roma (ciTflB sine sof* 
frngfo). Tbej were liftbla to service in tbo Homan Icg'ions, 
fLTid to taxation, tisd were included in the Etofn&n census. 
A deputj or prAefycfc appointed annnnlljr bj the Roman 
praeti^r admsniatered jiistioo according to laws which 
were snhjected to Ihiman tvvision. In other reapecLs they 
retnined their old form of goFernmont and appointed their 
own miigistratcB* Caere (cf- p. Si) wna tho (irat town to- 
be placed on this footing; afterwards Capna and other 
mote tcuiote towns were treated in the same way. 

In the third and Inat division we may inclnde all sliced 
commnnitiea which w ere not Latin states | the relation of 
these towns to Home was defined by eepamte tre-ities^ ftud 
therefore varied in accord4iace with the terms imposed by 
anch DgreefnentiS- 

No doubt all natiannl leagues^ snch as the Samnite and 
Lacanian, fthared tho Ihte whicli had earlier befallen tha 
Tjatin and Hemicftn confederations i and any Tn&vementa 
which miifht tend to bind one communitj with another, 
whether by rights of intermarriax^ acqniflUiQn of 

property or by common council-chambers, were donbtlesa 
BupprHsaed by the vigilance of Homy. Fnrthorj all the 
Italian communities were obliged to equip and furnish at 
their own expense Contingents in tioto oE war. Thoso 
Latin towns clnsBiSed above in the first division furnished 
a defiiiitely fixed nymber of infantry and carally which 
acted on the wings of the Roman legion and were thcie- 
fore named "winga*’ (alac) and “ winged cohorts"^ (coHortrs 
alariafi). The same duty wns impoKpd on mosl of tho 
allied commnnities classifiini in the third division, such ns 
Apnlkns, SabcUmns, and Etmseans. Farther, Ibc passive 
cilizens defined in the second division were, as abov-e 
Btiitcd, bound to servo in thy ranks of thy Homan lygiona, 
while tho doty of snpplying ahips of war fell almost 
entirely on the Greek cities- Such were the leading 
fenturca of the Roman govcminont of llnlji tho details of 
which can no longer be Aseertainod. In additian to break* 
ing np alt existing confederacies, and thus splitting up tho 
finbject Htatcg into a number of smaller comuinnities, lionie 
fostered schisms and factions among them^ In pursnojico 
of the same object the govemmeiat of all depondout com- 
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ttmalika wns nowr placed in the hands of the n-^aUhy and 
leadii]^ familica^ who:^ intereala ’were nataimllj opposed 
to Iho&enf the janltitade^ tmd who were inclined to favocir 
Roniiiii viewa. Capua, wlio^je nobles had aided with Konio 
thTOQj[^tout iko War againsL the revolted Latins and Cam- 
pa03anforniahtd a notorious imsitaoce of this potiev. 
Speeial privilege^ and penKions were granted bj Romo to 
the Canipanmn aristocracy. But the Rxeat Tvisdom and 
siodvratioa of Rome ia ahown by the fact that aho either 
extended to theae dependent Htates the Homan franchise^ 
or allowed thcEu to retain a certain ainotint of EclL^overn- 
meiit, and gnvo them a t^ham in the Biicetases of Home. 
Thus in Italy^ at lenst^ no community of Helots cxistedj 
no3T, which was equally importtint, whs there any tributary 
state ; for Roidd wjlh a wise Tnaf^naiiimity never ussaiDDd 
that most dangottme of rig^htai <ho rif^ht of taxing' any cf 
her Italian subjects. Rome exe^c^^ed control and super- 
vision over tbo vaiHioils Italian communities bj means of 
the lour quae^toi^ of the fleets who had a district and w?si- 
dence outside Home $a.signcd them by law* In addition, the 
chief magistmte of every eommnnity had to take a censu^s 
of hh Btnto every fourth or fifth year^ by this means the 
Roman .senate was kept informed of the mources in men 
and money of the whole of Italy, 

Politically united under the Zeadership of Rorac^ the 
variouii triliee inhabiting Italy now began to really more 
completely and feel more intensely their unity as a nation. 
This fcclitig must have first sprung into existcnco from 
the contnist presented by the Greeks^ and must have been 
heightened by the danger with which the Celts threatened 
dIL lUliftns equally. It found expression in two ttames^ 
which now begun to bo applied to all tlio peoples inhabit- 
ing Italy, The nama of ItaJiana, which was originally 
a Gmk term, became current everyw'herc, und Italia, 
originally limited to the modern Calabria, was now used 
of tho wholo land. The namo of Togati, or of the 

was now for the fimt time nsed to designata all tha 
Italians^ and thus fihjirply controated thenl with the Oeltio 
^'inan of the hose (BmccatL)* The common uso by all 
of the Latin toga Eaemod to point to tho day when the 
X^tin language would be regarded aa the mother-tongue 
of every Itklian t the germs of theLatinLzation of the whole 
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penin^aU were already planted; time aJone was seeded 
for their developmentu 

The rtJCog’nition of Bocoo'a new position as oao of the 
great powers in the paLitical world was first irarhed by 
aa oitioassj sent from Alexandria to Komo m 273 
primarily with a view to settling ixunmenjial relations. 
Egvpt was at that time at variance with Carthage toach- 
ing Gyrene^ and with Macedonia touching the predominat¬ 
ing infioetico in Greece j tho coinplitationa that were 
evontnallj to ariAS bstwecn Home end Carthage for tbo 
possession of Sicily, and between Komo and Macedonia 
for the sovereignty of the Adriatio coaatap were doobtlcss 
foreshadowed even then, and may well have soggeated 
an alliance with E'jypt. The new atruggleSi which wgro 
preparing on all sideSp conld not bnt inOaence each other; 
and Hompp as mistress of Italy, cotlld not fail to be drawn 
into the wide arenas which the victories and projects of 
Alexander the Great had ntarked out as the field of conllict 
to his atmeeisora/' 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

CiKmAGE. 

Tbe FhMisiQiikiiii^BHUioa of Cartbfcgo—Oppwktioci to tbo _ 

Empire—Conititalioa—FiiuiicLal poaEiion—CTompuijiQzi bcEwcea 
Borne uad Cortbo^. ^ 

We now turn our eyes to a tace of pecfplo widely di^erimg 
from any m Italy in nature and origin^ tiz. the Carthor 
gibians. Belonging to the great Semitie raee^ which Jina 
ev'cr^ as though from eomo iosdnctive sense of its wide 
diversity, kept itself severed from the Indo-Germanio 
nations, Carthage was one of the nnmeronA settleEncnts 
of the ente^rising Phoenicians. This particolar branch 
of the Sctnitic stock i^ued forth from ids native land of 
Canaan or the plain/" and spread further w-est than any 
other people of the eame race. Utilizing to the fnll the 
excellent Etarbonrs^ and the boantiful supply of timber and 
metals of their own country, the PhoeniciaDSfyarly attained 
an narivailed position in the ancient world as the pioncors 
of commerce, navigation, menu fact ore, and colonimtioii. 
In the most remote times we find th^m in Cyprus and 
Greece and Sicily, AWca and Spain, and even on 
ttie Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea. “ The field of 
their commerce reached from Sierra L^ne and Cornwall 
in the west, eastward to the coast of Malabar.” 

But the Due-sided ch&rscter that marks the develcp- 
ment of the great nations of antiqui^ i* specially TisihlB 
in the case of the Fhoenieiana, We cannot ascribe to 
them the credit of having originated any of the intellectcnd 
or flcientific discoveries which have been the glory of 
other members of the Semitic famllj^ Their religious 
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conceptions wera gross nnd bArbaroii^; tbcirart wna not 
compmble to tliat of etill iess to that of Greece i 
tbeir knowlcilge of astronoicj aud chronolo^j^ of tbo 
alphabet, of ^eij^hU and meaaarear derived from 

BnbjioiL. No doubtp in tbeir cominerciai dealinga, tha 
Fhoeatemns spread valuable germa of cJrilfzat[oiL, bat 
rather as a bitd dropping gi^iii than a haehandinao 
Bowing aeetl. Thejr never civiliz^ and assimilaied to 
themselvea the nationa with which they came into con¬ 
tact. 

Jloreover^ poliLlcoliy^ tha Phoeniciana were, like the 
neat of the Ami^maean nations^ without tho ennobling idea 
of Self-governed freedom. A policy of conquest was never 
in their eyea to be compared with a policy of cotnmerce. 
Thoir colonies were factories. The power to trade with 
natives woa bought too dear if it entailed constant war 
and tho inUrmptioif of peaceful barter. Thus they 
allowed thomaeU'ea to bo supplanted in Egypt, Gruece, 
Italy, and tbo otuiit of Sicily, almoat without resiatance; 
and in the great naval battloa at Alalia in 537 u.c,^ and 
at Cumae La 474 D.o^r for the supremacy of the western 
Mediterranean,, the brunt of the struggle with iho Greeks 
fell upon the Ktruscans, and not on the Phoenician b. In 
tho great Sicilian expedition^ which ended in thetr defeat 
at Himem by Golo of Syracuse in 4S0 n.c,, the African 
Phoemciftns only took the held na subjects of the Great 
ffing, and to avoid being obliged to aid him in the East 
instead of the West- This was not from wont of courage 
or national spirit; indeed, tbo tenacity and obstinacy with 
which the Aramaeans have ever held to their feelings and 
tJrejudiccB as a nation far exceode tbo pertinacity of any 
iDdo-Gnrtnanio race- it was rather dne to thoir wsnt of 
political instinct and of the Icvo of liberty. No Phoenician 
settlcnientB attained a mons rapid and secure prosperity 
than those eEtablished by the cities of T j-ro and Si don on 
the south coast of Spain and the north coast of Africm 
Hero they were out of the reach of the great king and of 
Greek, rivals, and held the samo relation to Oio natives as 
the Europeans h&id to the American Indians. Altliongh 
not the earlit^ settlement, by far the most prominent was 
Karthada, tho new- town/" or Carthage. Situated near 
the mouth of the ri ver Eagradas, which flown through the 
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iicliest com distinct id N^orth Africa, OD tiding' 

Tvliicli slopes gcDt!^ towGi^Ei the plain ftnd ends in a se&- 
girt pioinontory+ imniinanding- ttie gi'eat readstead of 
North Africa, £lie Gnlf ef Tnuie, Cariha^e owed its 
sudden rise to pre-uinineece even niore to the tiatutnl 
advantages of its ui.te.atiQ]i than to the character of its 
inhabitants Kven viioo r&stoi'ed, Carthage at once beeatne 
tho third city in the Komsn empire; and in our day, on 
ft far woi^o site, und under far leas favourable cDDditions^ 
a citj exists in that district, whose inhabitants ntimber 
one hundred thousand. We need no enplaimtion, then, of 
the eomixieixial prosperitj of ancient Certhnge; but we 
answer the question raised bj its developrnent of 
polLticai power, a dcvelopmeut never attained bj anj 
other Phoenician city. 

At the outset Carthage pursued the nsual passive policy 
of Phoenician cities, She paid a ground-rent for the 
space iwnpicd by ihe city to the native Berbpi-B, the tribt 
of Mftxlbiiii Or Alaryes; and she rceognis'cd the nomiDui 
Bupremacy of the great king by paving tribute to him on 
different occaBiaus. It gmdnally, however, bacama clear 
to the Cpirtbaginians that, unlafla they undertook the task 
of I'epellin'^ Greek inffueu-ces and Greek migrntions^ the 
Phoeniriana would he supplanted in Africa* as they had 
fllreadj been in Greece, Itatly, and Sicily. The colony of 
Cymne threatened their very stronghold and imperilled 
their existence. The Carthagin lbus^ therefore, undertook 
the tosk^ and by about 500 u.c.» after a Jong and obstinate 
Btruggle, they bad to a great e^pctent effected their purpose, 
and set bounds to Greek invEision. These successes changed 
the character of the city itself ; it no longer aimed at 
being merely pre-eminent in Coratnercc, but at afitabltahing 
ftn empire m miatresfi of Libya and of part of the Aleditcr- 
rancac. 

About the y€?ar iTtO p.c. the Carihaginiuna refused 
ftuy longer to pay rent for the soil they occupied to 
the natives^ and wore thus enabled to proseente agri¬ 
culture on a greatly exteuded scale. CapiUl thus found 
a new outlet, and tlie rich soil of Libya was cultivated on 
ft System similar to that employed hy modem planters. 
Single landowners appear to have employed on tbeir 
estates no fewer than twenty thousand slaves- Moreover, 
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the nstire LibjAn faroiers were subdued, and reduced to 
the poaition of felluhsp who puid a foortb of the produce 
of their soiJ as tribute to their new masters, and served aa 
a recmitiDg gjaund for the CarthagLiiiaii armies. The 
or roving pastoral inhosj were drived back into 
the deserts and mountains, or were compelled to paj 
tribute Aud supply sold lei's. The oaptoro of their great 
town Theveste tiMk pls4^ about the time of the Gr&t 
Punic war. These two classes of subjects gave rise to tho 
expression found in Carihaginlau stato treaties of towns 
and trlhes of subjects^ the first refers to the dependent 
Libyan villages, tho second to tho subject Nomadea. 
Thirdly, the Carthaginian mla embnu^ the other 
Pboetiician aettloments ia Aldca, or the so-called Li by* 
Phoenicians. These consisted partly of tho older Phoeniciaa 
colonies, such as HippiC^, Hadrotnetum, Thap&us, and the 
Little and Great Leptis ^ partly of colonies sent from 
Carthage itself. These atitcs, with the exception of 
Utica, t!ie ancient protectress of Carthage, lost their 
independence, and bad to pull down their walls And to 
contribute a dxed sum of money and a definite number of 
soldiers. Bat they did not pay a laud-tax, nor were they 
subject to the taerniting ay item like the subject Libyans ; 
mid they enjoyed equal legal privileges and right of 
intorman-iage with tho Carthaginians. 

Thus Carthage becamo the capital of a gr^t Horth 
African empire, extending from the desert of Tripoli to 
the Atlantic ocean ; on the west (Morocco and Algiers)^ 
indeed, she merely hold a belt along the coastp but on the 
esat (Constantine and Tunis) she extended her sway far 
into the interior. In the wo^e of an ancient writer, the 
CArtbaginiaus were changed fmm Tyrians into Libyans. 
The Phoenician tongue and dvillzst ion were, at any rate 
among the more advanced natives, adopted m Libyan 
These changes have been aisaociated with the name of 
Hanno; but they were no doobt gradual, and cannot^ 
therefore, be assigned to any period with preemion. Tho 
rise of Carthage was syncl^aous with a decline of the 
great cities in the mother-country of Tyre and Sidon; 
and from the first-named moat of the powerful familiea 
emigrated to their prosperous daughter city. 

In addition to the empire in Libya we must bear in 
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mmd tKe parallel growth of tho maritime and colonial 
dominion of CaHhagc. Tto earlj Tyrtao settlemcnt at 
Gadeit (Cadi^) was the chief PliDeniciaa colony in Spain, 
Py a chain of factories on the west and cast of Dades^ and 
by the i^bseasion of the silver mines in tho interior, the 
Pliocnicians occapiod nearly all the modem And^losia 
end Granada. Althongh not etrlctly under the mle of 
Catthaf^e, no doubt Gades niid the other stations ia Spain 
fell under her hegemony. The klnnd of Fbnsus and the 
ilalcarca w ere early occupied by tho CarthaginianB, partly 
as fishinpatationTT, partly as outposts against iho Greek 
colony of hfassilia^ with which Carthago waa ever at war. 
Moreover^ about SOO B.c.j tho Carthaginians established 
themsolvea in SardinEa^ the natives of which island retired 
before them into the mountainous interior^ just os the 
NumidiaTis withdrew to the horded of the African desert. 
The fertile distriets of the Sardinian coast were cultimtod 
by imported Libyans, and colonies wero pJanted at Carails 
(Caglian) and other points. They also held tho west and 
north-west coast of SicIlyT together with tha Amaller 
adjacent islands of the Aegatos^ Melita, Gsnlos, Cossyraj 
the station at MotjUj and later at LiJyhsenmi preserved 
their communication with Africa» as tho^ at Fanormus 
and SoInntuQi did with Sardinia. For a long period^ 
down to tho Athenian expedition to Sicily (415-4IS 
ErC.)^ tho Greeks and Carthaginians eesm to have agreed 
to tolerate one another in Sicily. All theee posses- 
aions served not only as commerciai centres^ but as 
pillars of the Carthaginian snpremney by sea^ The 
western straits of the ^lodi terra nea n were proctfcal Ij 
closed to other nations, and in the Tyrrhene and Gallic 
aeo-S alone the PhoeniciuiB had to endure the rivalTj of 
foreign Beeb. As long^ indeed^ as tho Etmscan power 
counter-balanced the Greek in those waters^ Gsrthage 
ctmld aETord to remain passive} but on tho fall of the 
Flniscans and the rise of the naval power of SviUcuse, 
a great eonteet cnened between Piony^ius o£ ^yracuso 
(40t3-3G5 B.c.) and Carthage, in the conrse of which all 
the smaller Greek cities in Sicily were either totally 
destroyed, Selin ns, Himemr A^igentnm, Gela, and 
Measona^ or reduced to a stale of ntter pmstration. The 
island was partiticmed between tho SyiucnsaiiB and 
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Cartha^iiians, and! oa several occnsiojis each side in turn 
WAS an Lko point of compltjtuljf expelling ils rival from 
iLe island. But graJunlly the bikmee inclined in favoisr 
of the Carthaj^nians, and^ after the failure of the attempt 
of Pjrrhu^ to restore the SjracrUfia.ii Ocet^ the Cai't]ia[,^i- 
nians commaiided witlioat m rival the whole western 
Mediterrj.ncaji; and their efForta to occupy Symca'ie^ 
Khegium, and Tarentnnn show the extent of their power, 
and the objects they bad in view. They Ebr^iiifc from no 
vioknee in thyir attempt to wonopoHze the >Yhole trade 
of the West; nny foroiijner sailing towards Sardinia msd 
Gadbjs, if apprehended, was thrown into the sea, and the 
treaty of Suti closed every Phoenician port except that 
of Cartliaji^e against Rgmctn vessels, which forty-two jeara 
before bad been allowed to trade wllh the ports in Spaing 
Sardinia, and Libya. 

The conatifcntlon of Carthage was described by Arlatotlo 
ftfl having changed from a moiiarehy to an aristocracy, or 
ttg a democmey iDclining towmds oligarchy. The conduct 
of affairs wn^ directly rested in the hands of a eonncil of 
elders, which consinted, like the Spartan gerusia^ of two 
kings, Anna illy noinianted by the citkens, and of twenty- 
eight elders also annual I j chosen by the samo body. All 
the chief business of state waa transacted by this conneib 
And the general And his chief officers, who weire always 
“elders,” were nppeinted by it+ The kings seem to buYO 
hod comparAtively little power, and acted as supreme 
judges. The general wsfi tuneb more of an antoemt, find 
is deserlbed by Roman writers as A dietAtor; the term of 
Lis olfice was net fixed, but the gernsinsts attached to him 
AS siib-commanJers must have restricted bis power, and 
on laying down bis ofbco he bud to give an oGScial account 
of bis acUonSp 

Bat over the gcrusia and the msgistmtes was tbe body 
of the Hundred and Four, cr the judges, tho bulwark of 
the GBrtbRgiiilsrt oligarcby. Its origin was dae to ibe 
danger that threatened Cartbsgc of all the power being 
conccntmtcd in tbe hnnda of a single family. Public 
oflices conLd be bongbt, and, as the supreme board con¬ 
sisted originally of only a few memberSp, Pus result wels 
not only poa^iblOf but did actnally occur in the case of the 
Msgo family. The arLetoctatic opposition brought about 
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a reform and created this budj of tlio judges. AUhoagh 
them is uonsidemblo obscurity as to the mode of th^is 
election and the length of their tenure of oOicei wo may 
infer from the name of souatorep given them hj the 
Greeks and EotnauSp that thej pmctienUj held office for 
life, and that they wqie elected by some mcthi:?d of 
co-optntion. At fii-st intended to act as poLiticaJ jurymen 
and hear the oecoanis of, and, if nicessary, punish the 
general, or any of the gernsia-'^t-H, the jvdgea gradually 
eaino to interfere in alJ legislation and tlius usarp tha 
functions of those geresJasts ^Tiom they coni rolled. Wo 
can thus onBity understand how the pcnerals arid gtates- 
men of Carthage were perpetaafly hanapered in council 
and action by the fear of this control. 

The body of citizens seems to have cscrcised very litlla 
inBuenco in Carthage. Open cori'uplion prevailed in the 
election of gcrusiaftta^ and, ultlioogh the peojilo were 
CorjSnlted in the elfction of a generalp their opinaiH wns 
only taken after the general had been nominated by tlie 
gerusifl. On other questions the people were only con* 
suited if the gorusia thotight fit to do so. The eitizoiii 
possessed no assemblies whh judicial fui\ptions; they 
were split up into political coteries or mess associations, 
Like the Spartan pheidilin, and these were probably guilds 
under oligarchieal mansgement. 

Viewing the Carthuginian constitution aa a whole, we 
may conclude that the govern meat was one of capital ist% 
such as would arise in a city wln-re tJiere was no rich 
middle clasps hut merely a city mbble on the one hand 
and a class of great merchantsp plantersp and noble 
goveniors oti the other. Beguiled by the Inubcs of the 
rich governing class, tlie needy nobles did not, for a bug 
time at least, play Hie part of leaders of a demoemtin 
revolution, and tha3^ up to the time of the firi^t Punic 
wcir, no infiaentiat party ropresentirg a democratic 
opposition had arisen. At a Inter time, due in some 
mcapinro to the defeats suatained by the GarthAginitm 
arms, Such a party arose to pfominence, and by ita 
rapidly increasing inflaenrc broke down the pow'cr nf the 
Carthaginian oligarchy. At the closo of the second Panlo 
war Hannibal carried a prO]>cisal that no tnember of the 
Council of a Hundred should hold office for two coneecuiivD 
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Tearaj and thnfl A complete demoeracj waa iatseodaced; 
butj owiti^ to the oor rapt ion prevalent at Carthage, and 
the nngoTemable of the hodj of citiacna, anch 

revolatiana were powerless to effect the good thej brought 
aboot in other atates^ 

Kegarded from a financial point of view, Carthage 
standa pre-eminenit amojig the atAtes of amtiqnitj. Polj- 
bma culls it the wealthiest cltjf in the world, and inde^ 
it rivalled the London of onr own times. The high pitch 
reached bj the Cartbagfnlajij in the art of hnsbaiidiy is 
attested by the agricnltnral treatiBe of Mago^ the text- 
book not OEilj of Carthage bat of HomOii which was 
translated into Cireek and edited in Latin by the e:tprc^ 
order of the Roman senate, for llie benefit of Itnlinn 
landholdei^. The close connection between agriculture 
and the management of cnpital was a special featnro of 
their enlightened system; no one held more land than be 
could thoroughly manage. Thus enriched at homo by the 
well-nigh inejchauatible resources of fertile Lit^a, whose 
horses^ oxan, sheep, and goats excelled those of all other 
lands, and drawing a huge rental from her siibjectaf while 
abroad she held in lier hands the tmdo and manmfqctiires 
of the interior as well as of the coasts of the western 
MedilerrarLcsn^ Carthsge occupied a commercial position 
np to that time unrivalled in the ancient world ; and the 
whole eaTTjing trade betwesa east and west became 
more and mom concentrated in her single harbour. For 
science and art Carthsge was chicfiy indebted to Hellenic 
indneaces, and rich treasures were carried off to Carthage 
from Sicilian temples. Native [ntcltcct was subservient 
to the interests of capital ^ and therefom her literatELrs 
bore chiefij upon agriouUnre and geography^ and such 
subjects as advanced commerce^ The same ntilitari&n 
view of edacation cauaed the Carthaginians to pay special 
attention to the knowledge of foreign Lan^ages. In 
consE^aerLCO of the huge bccemnlation of wealth in the 
eUj no direct taxatioD was found necessary; and after 
the second Punic wnr^ when the power of Carthsge was 
broken, it was fonud pO:^sible, by n stricter ndrniniatration 
of the finances, to meet the current expenses and pay the 
yearly instnlment of £48fiQ0 to Home without levying 
any taa. Carthago anticipated the ccoDomical principles 
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of tt l&teir epwH in laer finttndal msnagemeot of lioans and 
citimiicy. '"In fact, if government had reBnlved it^lf 
into a mare mercantile Epecnliition, never ivould Mij fit ate 
have solved the prohlecn more brilHanilj than Cartilage."' 

Some comparibon between tbe resonroes of Romo and 
Carthage will be a fitting close to this chapter. Boih 
cLiiei were porelj agricultnral and metCftotiEc, nrt nnd 
ficienee in both pla^^ing a aubordinato and wholtj practical 
part. In Rome the Iflindcd interest fiiiH prcpondcrnted 
over the monejed: in Gaiihago the reverse was the csise- 
In the former the great masa of citiaenfl tilled their own 
fields, in the latter tbe agricultural interest was centred 
in the hands of large lend holders and slave^iwuersH Thus 
at Rome^ owing to tbe fact th&t moat of the eitiicns held 
property, the toifto was conservative j in Carthage the 
majority held no property, and were therefore moved 
alike by tbe bribes of the rich and the reform-cries of the 
democrat^. Rome still preficribed priRtine frugal aim- 
plicity in her mode of life;^ Carthage was the victim of 
opulence and lDiEaTj+ 

Fniitically, the consljtntioii of both was arifitocrnlio. 
The judges of Carthage and the sei ate of RoFtie governed 
00 the same system of policc-coiitrO'h In both cities the 
iodividunl magistrate w^as subject to the coni ml of the 
governing, board, but the cruel severity and mbsard 
restrictions visible in tbe Carthaginian Bvstem contrast 
very nnfavonmblj with the milder and more reasonahle 
powers of the Roman cotincih Moreoveri the Roman 
senate was open to ftnd filled by men of eminent nbilitj, 
representatives of the nation in the traest and best sense, 
while the Garthsgioiftn senate eaceitrified a jealuvs oontnjl 
on the ejceoutivct and represented only a few leading 
families, and wsh inKplriMi by a sense of mistroat of nil 
above and below it. Hence the steady nnwnvcring policy 
of Rome^ and the confidence and good nnderfttundmg 
generally existing between the spnnte and itR magis(rates j 
while at Carthage a wavering half-hearted policy wax 
pursued^ and the best officers were genenilly at feud wi1_b 
the governing body at home, and were thns forded to join 
the reform or opposition party. Again^ ax to^ their trefit¬ 
ment of subject slates. Rome threw open her citizenship to 
one district after another^ and made It even legally attain- 
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nble bj tbs Lntm {:Dni^unitie3s Cartbngo mtVQv^ 

Bncb a hope to bo entertaiueilt stHl le&i to be realized 
Home gitmted it ahUire in tbe fruits of victoiy, and sought 
to create a party lq eac^h sLato favourable to her own 
inturesta j C brthage reserved to herself all the spoils of 
TictOTj, and took away from all cities tho freedom of 
trade- HoiD.e allowed a shadow of indepeudence even to 
the lowest grade of her eabject states, and imposed n 
fixed tribute OD none ; Carthage onforeod a heavy tribute 
on esea the old Phoenlcijin cities (with the exception of 
Utica)t ^nd treated unbject tribes as state Nlavea, Thu*! 
every African comfrutiiiitj (with the above esceplion) 
would have profited by the fall of CArtttagOT vrherei^i 
every etate in Italy would have lust rafUer than gained 
by a rob&llioo against Rume, The strength of tlio Roman 
alliance was show^n m tho war again-it Pyrrhus; tho 
landing of Agathoclcs and Regalua in Africa^ and the 
mercenary war, proved the hollow and rotten nature of 
the Carthaginian coiifederaey. In Sicity alone Carthago 
pnrsiivd a wiser and milder policy, owing to her inability 
to take Syrocuae^ and thaa tbero was alw'aja a party 
there favourable to her interests. 

The FUite revenaee of Carthago W’erc far snperior to 
thoHc of Romo, but the soarcea of that revenne—tribnte 
and customs — ^w'ere exhausted fiir isoonur than those of 
Kome^ and the Carthsginiaii mode of con ducting war waa 
far cost tier than the Roman. 

_ Though very different, the tnilitery resources of the two 
rivals wera not unequally balanced. Cfirtha;ge, at the 
time o£ her conquL'st, Rtill Dumberod 700,000 citizenst and 
at tho close of tho fifth century ahe could put into the 
field ar> army of 40,000 hopltles# Rome's advantage lay 
not So much ia the superiority of numbers, m in the 
Hiiperior phyjilque and chnraeter of the Roman huaband- 
Efian, Neither the Carthaglniajvi nor the Liby^Phoenicians 
were naturally xoldiera; the flower of the Carthaginian 
armies consisted of I he Libyans, who made good infantry^ 
and were uDsurpaased na light cavalry. Aided by tho 
forcca of the dependent tribca of Libya and Spoin^ and by 
the famnuB slingera of the Bales res, aa well as by merce¬ 
nary foreigners, the Carthaginfans could mise their armies 
to almost any strength^ but a long and dangerous interval 
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iBn^t clapKQ before BDch hostg cquM be collected^ sndp 
’n'^hen tb^j lacked that unity <»i intcrc^ta and 

iies af fatfaerland vrhich made the HoTnan brmy «a f£>rmid- 
ablen Moreavert the relations between the CATthcginian 
[itEoers and the znemeDarj and Libyan iroopa wore 
marked by a callous indiWerence on the one hnud^ and 
n dangeroiu^ and motinous disaatiisfaction on the other. 
OfHuera broke their word to tbe troopa^ and even betrayed 
tliom^—^wroaga which were bitterly aYeng:ed by Libyan 
in^!nrrection&. Great elTorta wero always made by the 
Cartha^dnian goveromoE^t to remedy the di-fecta of their 
military system. Not only were the army chests and 
luagaaincs kept fully atur^^ but ^pi^ial attention wm. 
paid to all tiiachines of war, aud to the use of elephants. 
As the CnTthaginians did not dare to forLify their 
pendent cities, owing to their fear^cd their subject states, 
they spared no paina in making Carthage impregnable. 
RoniCk on the other hand, vllowed most of the subject 
iow'Bs to retain their walis, and seemed, her jK»w'er by a 
chain of frontier fortr«*sse}? throughout Italy. The great 
Btrength of Cnrthage lay in her w'&j-murine, cotnjiofled of 
ships and sailors nnrivailed In the w'orld. Ships with 
more than three banks of oars wei^o Ei^t built at Carthage^ 
and her qninqaorcmes were better Eailem thsn the Greek 
ahipis of war. In thia point Romo was no matchj and 
could not at this period venture into the open sea against 
her rivals. 

To sum up, ihe resonrees of the two great powers were 
at tlm ouEset very equally matched; but the danger of 
Qirthagc lay m the want of a land army of her owin 
and of a confederaoy of states restiug on a secure and 
ficir-anppnrtiJig basis. It wna plain that neither Home 
nor Carlhage could be serioosly attacked cioept in tbo 
homo of her power: but^ in the one case, nlmost iot^u- 
pcrable obstacles met the invader; wbile^ io the other^ half 
his task was accomplished as soon ba ho had scf foof 
on African aoil. 
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CHAPTEE Xllt 

TEE FIRST PUKtC WAR, 3454-241 B.C^—OP 
10 EAST l>OHrNIOX. 

af Sic^tj—C«uu ^ rut^turo bv''^teti Rowa and CaiibAgA-^ 
BcEfi^ S14AE—Noivml tieboritfA of Mjl»Ap £?60 mCrp and EcnOmoi^ 
r—B?guluH in Afrira —Sie^ of LiljbaeaiEip nnd IIdiel&d 
defeat off Drcpano, k.C.—D aspofidtncj aE Eoake—VL^torj At 

Aegnsa, 241. RlCp—T enn* of poA<;«-^RcniiWi Admin^tratioa of llVA 
new pixi'T4ncea'—Bapprcfiioa d[ lUjriln pii&Qjf—CunqUiait uE tbd 
Itn^iAn CaIis. 

As YTus but natUTftl, t}i& first coofikt between Kome and 
Cartho^ liPid its origiD m the island whkK laj bvtwnoia 
Italy nnd Africa, After p3'jTbci8 had been driven from 
Sicily and I Laly in 375 B.c^p the CarthagiinaTia wem left 
mastera of more than tiilT the island, and vrcue m pos- 
SPSaion of the importfiut town of Agrigcntnin. SA^raeuso 
retained nothing hut Taurcnneaitim and the sotith-east of 
the island. We have nbove (p. &l) alluded to the roving 
and mercenttry clmracter of the Campaoinn youthp who, 
feeling no strong attach meat to their native land, had 
ever h^n willing to joia the forces of Greet Hdv'eiiturers+ 
On the death of AgathocloB band of these mercenaries 
had, by an net of odioos frencherr, seised Measana (cf. 
p. 10fi)f and in a short time these MamertiiieSp or men of 
ilara, ns they atjled themselTeSp becsimo the tbird power 
in Siclly+ Their liiorefisLng strength was not unwelcome 
to the Carthaginian a, who glodly saw^ a new and hostile 
power establisbod close to Syracaae. Hfero, the new 
ruler and able general of Syracuse* made great efforts 
to restore the city to its forniEr eminencep and to unite 
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tbe SiciliuTi Girecke, at peace for tbe time witb 

the CArtbaginiajia, he tomed bis arms against Mesaanap 
at the very time that Rome was tukieg rifrorotis TOeasurea 
againet the Canipaniaii kitu^metl of the Maiiiertines, who 
bad cfitabllaliC^d themselves in Rhegiuni. Hiero succeeded 
in shtitling up the Ma^ertines in their citj,. and was on 
the point of aeccesatally terminating a siege which bad 
lasted aome jear&t a'hen the Mainertinee in their dik'e 
strait tumod for help to RomcT offered to deliver 
^heir city into her bands. '^It was a moment of the 
deepest Eignlficaiioo In the history of the wortdp when 
the envoys of the Mamertines appeared m the Roman 
senate/' If the Romans ooceded to their reqaeeip they 
would not only do violence to their own feelings of right 
and wrong, hy receiving into alliance a band of advent 
tarera staiced with tlie wowt crimes, whoae very kinsnnea 
in Rheglutu they had ju^ punished for the same offence, 
hut they would throw aside their views of estsbiisbing 
a mere ^vereignty in Italy for tlio wider and more 
dangerous policy of interference with tbe outside world— 
a policy which could riiOfc fail to bring them into compIL 
eated relations wilh powers strictly outside their own 
land. A war with Carthage^ seHoos os it might provCp 
was net the only resoLt that might follow such a step; 
no one could calculate the cooBequeuces of so bold a leap 
In thu dark. Alter long delibcmlioti tbo senate referred 
the matter to the citizens; and they, bred by a con* 
Bciouetae^ of what they had already achieved, and by a 
belief in thdr future destiny, aDtborized the senate to 
receive the Mamertincs into the Italian confederacy | and 
to fiend them aid at once—2d6 B.c. 

Tbe qaeitionnow was, what would be the action of Car¬ 
thage UEid of Hicm, both nominally allies ef Home^ when 
the news came that the Mamertiries were under Roman 
protection^ and that therefore Hiero mnst desist from 
bis liege of Messana. Wo have already pointed eat (p« 
iO0) that tbe i-eiatidUiiS bo tween Cnrthsge and Rome bad 
been somewhat strained by the Carthaginfan attempt to 
occupy Tarcntnm in 272 Envoys wero now ficnt 

to Cacthfig^ to demand explanations of this act; bnt the 
CarthaginisDs avoided an open rupture, and did not 
tbreaten to rf-gard the meditated Roman iavaoLoa of Sidly 
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B. comt When* ^toweverp tha Ronmn fleet, to¬ 

gs t tier witti tho vatignard of the land army under Gani^ 
Claudius^ appeared at Rhegium in the Epring of 274 BlC>i 
news camo thaii Higro and the llamertinca had accepted 
the mediation of Carthage, that the j^tege of 3le£Eann v&a 
miaed^ and tho town in tho bftod& of Haniio^ the Cartha¬ 
ginian admiml. The Mamertinea, ndiile thanking Rome 
for her speedy aid, said that they no longer required it. 
Tho Eonum general, however, refused to acquiesce in this 
arrangement, and, despite the warnings of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, set Bail. Althobgh at first foiled by tliD Car- 
thagtciian fleet, he sorcecdod in massing on the Eecond 
attempt, and si'isicd the town of Messannp whicli Iho 
cowardlj Carthaginian admiral evacuated^ Carthage 
declared wsr 264 and a strong fleet under Hnuno, 
tho son of K&unibsl;p blockaded^Mo^ona. At ihc liumo 
time a Cru-thaginian land army iaid siege \o the Iowa 
ou the uortb side, and lliero nndertook the ottack on 
the oonth side of tbe citj^ Bnt the Homan consal, Appics 
Clan dins Caudex, cro.'ised ever from RhegiDin, and, utiiling 
hia forces with those of Claudius^ sni-prised the enemy, and 
sncceeded in raising the siege. In the following year 
(263 B.c.) Marcua Vahrlns Ma^ciTrins;, afterwards called 
Me^sslla, hero of Messann,"' defeated tho allied 

aiiiues of Carthago and Syi-otmeo. Upem this Hiero went 
over to the Roman side, and continued to be ihe most im- 
porlant and the firmest ally tho Roman b had in the iHland. 
The desertion of Hiem and the success of Roman stielb 
forced the Carthagininns to take refnge in their fortressTa;^ 
and the Enccocding year (262 P.Cr) practically saw tho 
cloftCp for the time being, of the war in Sicily. The eiego 
of Agrigentum, which waa held by Hannibah Bon of Oisgo, 
nud tlio flower of tho Carthaginian nnuy, was the main 
episode in this year. Unable to stonn so strong a city, 
the Roiunns strove to redneo it by famine, bat wero 
tbemselvea cut oif from provisions the artiTal of A 
Carthaginian fleet under Hanno. At Isst a severe little, 
ID which both sides sufl^ered heavily, gave Rome the 
coveted town; althoTigh tho besieged Carthaginians, 
during the eon fusion and exhauslien of their conquerors, 
managed to escape tn their fleet at Heracica. This victory 
placed the whole island in the bonds of the Homans, with 
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the eifceptlon of tlio mantimo fortre^ee^r the firm 

pjfrip of Hamllcar^ iLud the coa^t which w^re awed 

loto i>bc>.lienco bj the a1l-powci'fct1' Cariha^iDian deeL 
The real difficnltiea of the war were &t last begtneing 
to be realisted by the R^tpahs, ttud the of a fleet 

was cleiirLy recognized. Kot otiJj was it impozsihle for 
them coLopItitel^ to subdue Sictfy while Oarthage ruled 
the aoa, but tbeir own coast was continimlly ravaged by 
Carthaginian privatoom, and their comFncrce was weth 
nigh Turned. Therefore they resolved to buiEd a fleet 
of cuiQ hundred qninquereoies and twenty triremes. A 
stmndefl Curthaginian man-of-war served as a model to 
the Komau slupbnildorSp atid in the Apring of 2€(> BX. 
the great task was accomplishedp ami Ehe fleet launched. 
'We have above shown in what poor eatlmatioo tlie Romana 
held naval mattera 106), anA even uow^ not only 

the sailors bnt also tho navaE odicers were almost 
clttsivelj dr.xwti from their Italian allies. To componjsate 
for their ignorance of Dautieal tActioa and mancenvreSp 
the Romans made great use of soldiers \ and by lowering 
flying-bridges on to the Carthaginian ahips^ and fasteoing 
them with gi^appling-itona, they redact the fight to a 
land conflict, making it possible to board and captnrn 
the enemy*a ahips by assault. The flrst great trial of 
strength took place at Mylae^ a promontory to the north¬ 
west of Messana^ wbero the Boman fleet under Gains 
Dulling enccuotcred tho Carthagfrimn fleet under the 
conuDand of Hannihol. The Carthaginians, despising 
their awkward-looking opponeote, fell upon them in 
irregular order; but tho boarding-bridges ga^o the 
lioTuans a complete vicEory, the moral efiect of wbieli wag 
fur gre.iUr than the victory iteclf. " Home had saddenly 
become a naval power, and held in her hand the means 
of onergcticallj terminating a war, which threatened to 
be endlessly prolongKl, and to mvolve the commerce of 
Italy in ruin.'^" In the following year (25& B.a) the 
consul Lucius Scipio captiired the port of Aleria in 
Corsica; hut no permanent bold wag gained in Sardinia, 
although the coast wng plundcmL In Sicily^ Baniilcar 
showed great skill And ener^ in hig conduct of tho war, 
and by political proselytlsm, as well as by force of armsp 
ba^cd the Roma us in their attempta to completely oust 
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the CBrthag'iniTiTkS. The meli towna inlmnd coDtiiiDalL^ 
Tetumed to their CarthagiHiaii allegiance, while the 
foi'treBaefl on the coaAtp of wliiit'b Petiormna aod ni^paaa 
ifi'cre the chief, were practicaKj inspregnable^ The wer 
dm"ged on witbotii any dccieive action. At last^ yreary 
of Xhh unsaliftfactory state of thirge> the Eonoana deter¬ 
mined to strike at CarEhage in her cntiTe land. In the 
spring of 256 BX. a powerful fleet of S30 shi^a set sail for 
.Mrica; on the w^sy^it received on hoard at Himemp on the 
south coast of Sicily, four legions under the coEuiEai;d of 
the two consuls^ Marcus AtiJius Eegnlvs and Lneins 
Manlius Volso. The Carthaginian 6ect^ coi sistii g of 
some 350 ships, bad taktn up its station at Ecnomtis to 
protect its natice shores; thns^ when the tw'o fleets metp 
each side must have nambered little then cn& hundred 
and 6ttj thoDsaod men- After^an ebatinate stmggle, in 
which both sides snfl^ered heavily, fhe Homans gained the 
dajji and the coiiau]a+ having decfiTed the Carthagiulaus 
aa to their place of landings dheDibarkedp without any 
hindrabca from the f rwny, on the eastern aide of iLe gnlf 
of Carthage, at the bay of Clufca. An exktrentbed l amp 
was formed op a hill stove the harbour j oud so confident 
were the Homans rtndered bj the success of tbeir plan^ 
that half the nnny and most of the fleet were recnikd 
homo by the senate. Rcgnlns remained in Africa with 
40 ahips, 15,000 infaritry, and 500 cavalry. The tcirer- 
atrieben Cartbaginians did not dare to fsico the Itomana 
in the field; the towns everywhere BUTTendened, and she 
Komidians rose in revolt against Certh«^+ Cowed by 
this acenmulntion of disaster^ the pToud rhoeuician city 
sned for pence^ but tbo ciorbitant terms proposed by 
Eeji^los wcpo lUtle calculated to render fneu a solniion 
possible. Under the spur of dire neceEsity, CailLago 
evinced that energy and enthnsiasm whirh on such 
decAAinus often marks Oriental nations. Hamilcar^ the 
hem of tbe gncrilfa war in Sicilyi appeared on the eceaq 
with the flower of bis Sicilian troops t gold purchased 
the support both of KTnmidian cavalry and of Greet 
menreoarieSp atnong whom w'aa the Spiukan Xanthipppa^ 
famons for his knowledge and Kkill in the art of war. 
Uuring tbe energeHe preparations of CarthagCp Eegalna 
remained idle at TonM; be atUl pretended to besiege 
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Ciirthngen ftnd did not eren take mcAentee to secure his 
refcmit to the naval camp at CInpca. Mih follj ccrat him 
dear. In the eprin^ of 255 d c. the Cnrihai^iiiiQEiR were 
in a position Eo take the Beld; and Regnlus aecepi^^d 
battle withe Lit waiting for roiftforeemeiits. Roman, cour- 
aga availed not against ibe superior tmrtica of Xantliippos, 
Ou I flanked and surrounded bj the r^nmidfan horse^ crumbl'd 
ami completely brokeo up by the elephant:^ the Ek^maiis 
^ei-e almoi^t annibilAted. The coqjuL wbs one of the few 
prisoners; nlxiat two thonsaDil lugitires reached Cfnpea, 
in safuty, Oo tho news of this disaster reaching Rcntie, 
n large fleet at once started to save tlie remnant shut np 
in CInpoa. After defeating the CarE;liaginUna off tbp Her- 
niaean promontoiyT the Roman ships arrived at Cl d pea. and 
carried off what remained of the army of Rognlns. Content 
with accomplishing this, tbey sailed homewards, end thus 
evacuated a most important pkositien^ and left their African 
allies to Carthaginian Tcngcanccr To crown the nii&for- 
tunes of RomeT a icrribte Etorm ilestroyed three-foortlis of 
their fleets and only eighty ahipRi reached home in safety 
Carthage took a stem Tengeunoo on tbo revolted Ko- 
midians, and fllled her eshamited treasary with the 
heavy 5cLE>a in money and cattle which she exacted fmm 
her rebelHoira subject. Able now to asminie tha nlTen- 
aive^ she despatched llosdrabah ^0 of Haano, to Sicily, 
with a foreo ra?p«cially strong in elephants. Ho latidi^ 
At Lilybueanir and Sicily once more becftTTie the theatre of 
the war. A new R^man floct of three hundred shifMi was 
despatched thither In the incredibly i^hort space of three 
month?! 0^^ the Carthaginian slronghold of Panormos, 
with many other places of minor importAiiee^ fdl Into the 
hands of the Romans. But by land no progress was 
made, and the Romans did not dare to risk a battle in 
the face of the Dvcrwholming ‘numbetu of Crtrthaginian 
elephants. The year 254 B.c. passed by! and the nert 
year^ while returning from a pinndedng expedition to the 
eooat of Africa, the Romans lost 150 vessels in anoEber 
atarm, owing to their ebsLinate refusal to allow the pilots 
to take their own coarse. The senaie, utterly downcast 
by this dlsastef, reduced their fleet to sixty sail, snd 
limited thcmselTes to the defence of the coast and the 
convoy of transports. The land war in Sicily was more 
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fliic«3sfuL In 252 Thermae, the last Carlliagimiflu 
position on the uortb const, and the island of Lipara, 
yielded lo RoniDii arms; nrd in the fullowirg year the 
cDEiBiii Gaino Caecilio!! Metellus gained a Tirto/y 

over tlio CartLa^paian ormj under the walls of Paiionnns, 
owing to the diaortier of the elephaat^p which charged 
their own aide. The Carlhagiaians could no longer lake 
the heid, and in n slioit time thej only retained their 
hold on Drepana and Litybaenm. The Romans refused 
the Carthnginian pro|iosAls for peace in 249 arid con¬ 
centrated all tliifir elToHa on the ceptnre of Lilybaeum. 
This wftB the first great siegta undertaken by Rome ; but 
the greater adroitneae of fho Carihiiginian eailora and tbe 
ability of HimilcOp the cooiinander of Lilybaeam^ parried 
all the efforts of the RoJnH ds both by sta aiid land. Foiled 
in their efforts io lake the city by assault, they were 
forced to attempt to red are it Ti.y blorhadtr; but they 
were unable to completely prcTent Carthaginian ships 
from runmog inlo the harbour with supplies from Drepanflp 
while the light Natnidian cavalry made all foraging both 
difficult and dangerona on lanii. In addition, disease, 
arising from the malaria of the diatrict, thinned the rfti3k& 
of the Homan land army. Weary of the tedious blockade, 
the new cotiaulp Pnblitts Claudius, attempted to Rtirpri^^o 
the Carthaginian fleet as it Iny at anchor before Drepana. 
Completely outmanconvred by the Phoenician admiral^ 
AlarWa, the Eoman consul fell into the trap set for hiio, 
and only rseaped by prompt ffighfc himself. Kinetj-threc 
Roman vessels, with the leginnn on board, were captured; 
and the Coj^haginians won their 6rst and only great niwal 
victory over the Romans- Lilyhaenra was thus set free 
from the btockado by sea; in fact, the remains of the 
Roman fleet were in their turn blockaded by the Car- 
thagiiiian Tice-admiral, Carthalo. The latter also took 
advanUge of the folly of the second consuh Lndus Juniue 
Fiillua, who was in charge of a second Etoman fleet., in« 
tended to convey snppUcs to the ftrniy at Lilybaeuni+ 
Cartbalo met this fleet off tbe sooth coast, sailing in iro 
squadrons at some disianoe froni each other; interposing 
bis own ships between the squadrons, he forced both to 
mn ou share. A rioletii storm eompleted the work begun 
by Carthaginian assanlls, and both squadrons were com- 
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p!et&ly wnpcked, n'hile tko Oiirtli^giaiaiiB eaeilf weatlieTed 
the Htorm out on tb$ open sea. 

NoiWp if e^er, wfts the tima for Carthage to homble 
her ^^reat antagonist. Durlii^ a war of fifteen j^oara tlia 
Ronana h!i4 loat fotir fleetSp three wrth anuii;>a on boards 
Sind one land army had boon disatrciT^d in Libja. TliiS| 
added to tho tnftrij minor losses bj dii^ase^ guerilla wai^ 
fare, battles by s^ and landp hud reduced the burf^ss^ 
roil, from the yeaw 252-247 n.c. alonop abemt fort;f 
thousand mdOp without reckoning the of the allies^ 

who bore the whole brent of the war bj sea. The loss of 
ships and war-materialp ami the utter parjiljsis of trade, 
had inflicted ineaLculable damage^ l^Ioreover^erefy method 
and everj plan ha<l been tried, and Home was no nearer 
the end than she was at the cuts<et of the war. In ntter 
despondenej the eimato no longer felt eqnal to the task of 
fiubdning Sicily; the fieot was di$caoied, and the state 
ships were placed at the dispoaaL of privateer captains, 
whose tiiiaided valonr might perhaps compensate in some 
^gre© for the feeble eas of rhe senate. The mlaerable 
indolence and weakuesA of the Canhaginian government 
alone saved Home s relieved of the necessL^ of adf- 
defence, the Oartbagiiuane imitated the exemple of their 
enennj^ and con lined their opor.itions by land and sea to 
the petty w^arfare in and around Sicily 

The next »ii jeai^ of uneventful warfHrOp from 2IS-243 
fl.C„ Inflect little credit on Carthage, and still Lss on Home, 
Hamilcnr, named Barak or Barca (t.e, lightning)^ the 
Carthaginian comsminder in Sicily, alone showed proper 
energy and apirit. A ware that the infantry of Car¬ 
thage were no match for the Hotnan Icgionii^ and aware 
that hs4 mercenaries cared os liule for Carthage as for 
Rome, he proved that personal attachment to a general 
could compensate in the mindm of his soldim fnr the 
want of ties of nation and country. He cfitablieh^ 
himself on moant Erete (Monte Pellegrino), and later 
captured the town of Eryx, and from these slrong posi* 
tmns he earned on a plundering warfare, and levied 
tnbutions from the plains^ while Phoenician prirateera 
ravflgftd the Italian coast. The Homans were unable I 7 
d^Iodgo him from either of his poaitiotis, and every day 
threatened to bring fresh defeat and disgrace to the 
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Roman Ko Roxuati gieneral iraa a match forHamil- 

car, mid the Cal^haginmn mwcci^ary had learnt to lock 
the Roman legioDory in the face, Thifl gloofnj nspect 
of a flail's waa compleielf changed, not hy the tn^r^y of 
the Roman government, hitt bj the noble {^ati^otisin of 
individuals. Bj privFtte Eobscriptiun a fleet of ivo hundred 
Bhips^ manned b 7 sixty thoiiaand Eailors^ and fitted out 
with tlje greatest eare^ was raised and presented to tho 
state. This fleets under the consul Gaius Lu tat ins Ga- 
Inloa, had no dlfficullj in oecupjing the harhours of 
Dr&pana and Liljbaeuin^ and proeeculed the siogo of both 
placM with great vigour- Carthage, taken by surpiiso, 
despatched a weak fleet wiih supplies tn the belengtiercd 
towns* and Hoped to efl^ect a landing witkoot Luterferenco 
from the RomanSr They were, hou'everj intercepted and 
forced to accept battle off the sihqU iaknd uf Aegnaa* io 
the spring oi 241 n.c. The result was never doubtful 
Rud tha Romans gained a cjomplete and decisive victory. 

Tho last effr>rt of the Roman patriota Had borne fniitj 
it brongHt victory, and with victory pcoco,'* 

Peace was concluded at last oei toims not wholly isn- 
favourable to Carthago, Sicily* howerer^ had to le 
abandoned, aud HamiJear was foicod by the incapacity of 
others to descend from iHe positions he had cwjtupied for 
seven years wiib sncH conspicuous succeEs. Tn addition 
to Sicily, Garthngc cedi-^ci all the islands between Sicily 
and Italy. She was also eondemned io pay a war iii' 
dcinnity of £790*000^ a thin! of which w’bs to be paid 
down at once* and the remainder in len aunEial 'n^itaH 
Ddcnts. But Ramilear rufosed to accede to certain de¬ 
mands of the Roman consul ■ and the independence and 
integrity of I he Carthagiuisn latBte and ten itory wero 
e:<pressiy guaranteftl. Both Romo aiid Carthago bound 
iht^itLpelves not to enter into a separate alliance with any 
dependency of the other, nor in any way to encroach oa 
rights w'hich saoh exorcised in her own dominions^ 
The disfiatiEfaction of the patriotic party nt Rome w'ss so 
great, that at first the public nBfrenihly refused to sapction 
the propoaed terms of peace. But a commission was 
appointed to sottle the question on tho spot ia BicBy y 
and practical I j tho propof^alB of Cutulus were adopt^, 
and Bamilcar, the uuconqiiered gencrnil of a ronqnlshed 
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natioDf doiiTDi^d up to the new nmater^ of Sicilj tha 
foHNrR^ea which had been in tho posaeaBioa of tho Phoeni¬ 
cians for at leaafc hundred jeara; and m 241 JJ.c. the 
West had peace. 

The severe Etrnggle, which thns ended in the extension 
of Hdinaii domiIlian beyond flair^ throws u strong and by- 
no moans favourable light on the Bomaa militury and 
political ajstetu. Notwithstanding the noble patriotism 
and heroic energy often exhibit^ by the citixeus, we 
cannot fail to mark the miserable vscLbation sliown by 
Rome in the conduct of this war. The fact is that the 
Oigiinization of Ehe Botnan senate and of the iniliUry 
fljscem -were only adapted for a purely Italian policyp and 
a purely continental svar. The wide area of the battle¬ 
field, the necessity of a Qeety the siege of maritime 
fortre&set, were all lytherto nnknown to the Romans. 
For the solntion of soch problema the senate^ from ite 
enmposition and ignorancCi was quite unfitted : tnoreover, 
the (system of choosing a new commander every yearp 
often to reverse the pJaiie of his predecessor^ was manU 
feally absnrcL The noble creation of this war—a Homan 
fieet —Wins never trnly Roman; ItaUan Greeks com¬ 
manded, and sahjects, nay even slaves and outcasts, 
composed the crews; naval service waa always held in 
alight esteem when compared with the honoar of the 
legionary. The general, again^ as we see in the cnse c£ 
Regnluap could not change bin taotica to suit the exigen¬ 
cies of the momant The old idea that any citlxcn was 
Ot to be a gcucnil wad true only in rustic warfare, while 
the notion that the chief command of the fleet should be 
regarded as a more adjunct of the chief eommand of the 
land army exdtes our wonder and ridicule. To the 
energy of her cEtizeua, aud still more to the terrible 
Uanders of her adversaries, Eomo owed her victorious 
i&sue from the first Punic war. 

In the years that followed this peace Rome gradnally 
extended her dominiou to w hat wo may term the natural 
boandariea of Italy, to the Alps in the north and to Sicily 
in the south. Ou the expulaion of the Phoeoicians^ Homo 
contented hemlf with allowing her uteadfagt ally, Hiero, 
to retain bis independenec as imler of SyraciLse, and of the 
neighbouring districts of Elorus, Neetum, Acme, Leontini, 
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flud TanFomeninm; the rest of SiciTj she pei^ 
maneutlj Qppropmted. Meanwhik Carthage^ io. con- 
eequcDCO of her eQ^ ardij and miserlj attempt; to dock 
the paj of tbe sict'CeimrLea of Hamikar^ wbs engaged ia 
a deadlj conflict -w'ith her revolted soldieri and her Libyan 
dependertcies, among whom the revolution Spread fir and 
wide.^ The city of Carthage itself was bciieged, and not 
only in Libya but oven in Sardinia the insurgents looked 
to Home for aid- HomCk although she refused to aucconr 
tho revolted Libyans, availed heruclf of the treachery 
of the Sardinian garrisoDs^ and seized possession of that 
island in 238 u.c.; shortly afterwards she added Corsica 
to her new poiscisiiieus. f^arthagCT restored by the genius 
of Hamilcar to her full sovereignty in ^frleap demanded 
in 237 B.C. tho restitatioci of Sardinia; but she did not 
dare to take up tho gage of battle#^'bieh was pmmptty 
ihrown down by Rome j and tbereforo she hnj to submit 
to the cession of Sordmiuj and, in uddltion, to pay 1200 
talents (£2&2,000), 

The acquisition of Siclij and Sardinia caused an im¬ 
portant change iu the Roman method of administration, 
and one which marked tlio difference between Italy and 
the provinces^ between the conquests of Rome in her own 
proper Land of Italy and those she mode across the sea. The 
ucc^ity of some ipecial magistralo for iheso transmarine 
regions caused the appointment of two provincial practois, 
one for Sicilyp and one for Sardinia and Corsica ; ihc cons^ts 
of these la Iter islands alone w ere ocenpiedj and with tho 
nativea of the wild interior perpetual war was waged- 
The two praetors exercised powers very similar to those of 
the consuls i a early times; ihe praetor was commandir-in- 
chiefp chief magistraie, and tiapreme jtidge. One or more 
quaestors were assigned to each praetor, to look after 
the finaoce-administration. With the oiception ol this 
difference in the chief power, fho same principles wera 
adhered to as those which Romo had observed in organiz¬ 
ing her dependeuejes in Italjp All independence in 
cxiemal relations wias taken away from the provincial 
communities; every provincial was resti-ictcd, oa regards 
the acquisition of property, and, perhaps, the right of 
marri^Op to his own community. But in SicHyj at least, 
the cities retained their old federal organkation, and 
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tbeir hftrmleaa federal diets t the power oF coining money 
was probably withdrawn. The laud, howeTer, was left 
’□ntouched, and each Sirdiciatv and Siciliau oommunity 
retained Belf-aduninietration and adme sort of autonomy. 

A generttl valiiation correBpondiitg to the Roman census 
was instituted es-ery fifth year, and all domMmtic Mn- 
BtiLatidtis were set aaido in farour of aristocratic oonneils. 

Another tls/ocio diatiuutioa, of great iin|iortanee, hstween 
tbo Italian and tmaamarine communities, was that the 
latter fnmished uo fixed condngent to tho army or fleet 
of R-Jme; they loat the right of bcariog arms, and could 
only use them in self-defence when called upon hy the 
praetor. In lien of -a ceotiugent they paid a tithe of 
tk^ir pfoduco And m tax of fivo per cent, out all articles cl 
cocumerco erported or imported ; these taxes were not 
now to tho Sicilian G^reek^t who had paid them to the 
rallD^ pnwer^ whether the Persliin. kmg[, Cftribngep or 
Sjraeoso. Ceurt^ia cfna nn unit tea were no doabt exempted 
from these imposts; Mijsaaiiii, for luatance, waa enrotled 
in the R miaa alliance, and furnished, its agent of 
ships; other towns, Such as Sege5^ta and Ualicjae, Cento-' 
ripa Alacsa, and Panormus, the future capUul of 
Ruman SicUj, though not admitted &a confederates of 
Eomu, were exempted from taxation. Bat on the whole 
iho position of Sicilian and Sirdiniun cocniiiuiiitles waa 
one of trihutarj aubjeotion, iiot of dependent alliance. 

the posacBsion of SicHy, Sardinia^ and Corsica, 
Borne might now call the Tyrrhene sea her own. On the 
east coastp the founding of Brandielam so 2d4 P.c, had 
frem the first eisEablished Roman finpremacj; ilio ^juarrels 
of the Grtek states prevented any rival power amlng in 
Greece itself. But the Adriatic Sea was a prey to Illjriati 
pirates,, and hordes of these tribs, in their dreaded Lihnr- 
nian galleys, defied all authority and ravaged every con-St. 
Thay aitabliahed themiHslvea in Phoenice^ the most fiourUh- 
ing town in Eplrns, and at Ivjigtli took possea^ion of the 
rlDh island o£ Coreyra. Urgent appeals from hard-pressed 
Greek settlements on the Adriatic coast, and constant 
complaints from Italian mariners, at last caased Rome 
to interfere, and to send an embassy to Agree, king of 
Scodra and Illyria, with demanJa that he shonld pat the 
evil down. His refusal was met with an insulting threat 
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from ana of tbe Roman envoys, lor which all the aEnhaj- 
aadors paid with their lives. A Roitiaei ieet, with an 
army on boai-d^ app^red to EDOCoor the hard-piv!ased 
town of Apollonin in 229 fi.C., nitd the coraaim w'era 
aomploLelj vanqqitibed and their atronjijholds to the 

ground. The territory of the aoveraigns of Scodrawaa 
greatly ritrted by the terma Imposed by Rome; and 
inaoh of the Illyrian and Palnmtian toasts, together wiih 
aeveml Greek cities in that quarler, was practically 
reduced nnder Roman awfiy^ attached to Rome under 
forma of alliance. The Greeka submitted with a good 
grace to the humtlity of aeeing their conntrynien delivered 
from the aconrge of mracy by barbarii^ns frtsm across the 
Gea^ and admitted the Romans to the Isthmian games and tbe 
EleURinian mysteries. Macedonia was too weak to protest 
by ai^ht bnt words, and that part she disdaiDed to plfiy. 

With theerception of a slsi-dnya" war with Falerii in 
241 n.c^i nothing broke the peace of Ifaly praper+ But 
mattera were not so eettlod in the northem district 
between tbe Alps and the Apennines, whew strong Celtic 
races fltill held their ground. Sonlh of the Po w'ere the 
Boil and Lingones, and other minor trlbcB; the Ligurians, 
mingled with isolated Ctfhic tribes, ocenpied the Apon- 
nines to the west, near the sonrces of the Fo; white the 
eastern port of the plain to the north of that river^ fitim 
Vuroaa to the ooast^ w-hs held by the Vencti, ati Illyrian 
race. Besides theae, were the Cenomaoi^ settled near 
Cremona and Bresclat *nd the most impoHant of all the 
Col tie tribes in italy^ tbe Insnbres, who were established 
aronnd Milan, It was but natural that Rome should now 
wrest the gatee of the Alps from the grasp of the bar- 
barian, and make herself mistress, not only of the mighty 
dver, navigable for 230 miles, but of the largest and 
most fertile plain in the then ci^dlized Europe. The 
Celts, indeed, had begun to itfr in 233 , and two yeani 

later the army of the Boil, united with the Transalpine 
Gmnls, encamped before the walls of ArimLnnm. Fortu¬ 
nately for Home, exhausted as she then was by her 
struggle with Carthage, tho two Celtic hosts turned on 
one another, and thus freed Rome from the threatened 
danger. In 232 H-C^, the Cclts+ weary of waitiBg lor the 
ontbreak of that contest for Lombaray, which they per- 
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ceived, was inevitable^ resolvod to etrike tbo firs*, blow^ 
All the Italian Celts^ except the Cenomani and Venetij 
took part in the war against Rome; adrancing to the 
Apennines in 225 fl.c., £roni ’k^hieh quartE^r the Ronmna 
did not expeot an attack, they ravaged Etruria tip to the 
walls of Clnsinm; bj a clever ftfcrafoffj almost 

sncceeded id cutting off one Roman army before the 
other could relieve it* Fiiliing in this attempt, the Celts 
retreaded, but were iuterceptud at TelaiDOn by Bome 
legtoiia which bad crossed from Sardinb and landed at 
^Bae. The consnl Gains AtiHua Regains comniAnded 
tbls force, and at oucc made a flauk attack wilh his 
cavalry; ho fell in the cngagemcnl^ but his coUca^ut^ 
Papns, at the head of the Italian army, now came Into 
aotion. Deepite their dtaperate resiatanco n^inst the 
double attack, Ihc Celia were utterly defeated; and all 
the t^bca Boutk of the Po anbmittm in the following 
year (2’24 B.cO^ next year aaw the Btruggle renewed 

OD the northern aide ol the river. The valour of tlte 
Roman soldiers redeemed the blunder of their general, 
Gaiua FJ&rainlofli and turned what nearly proved a defeat 
into a glorious victory over the lnHubres, Many con diets 
took place in 222 bat the capture of the Insubrian 
capital, Mediolanum, by Gnaeos Scipioi put an end to 
their resistance. Thus the Coita o£ Italy w cre completely 
vanquished ; and, though in the most northern and remote 
districts Celtic cantons were allowed to remaiUp in all the 
country south of the Po the Celtic race gradually dis¬ 
appear^. By extensive assignations of latid in the 
ouuntry between Picenum and Arlminum; by carrying 
the groat northern highway, or “Flftniinian road/^ on 
from Narnia across the Apenninea to Ariminom on the 
AdHaLic coast; by planting fortrreses and Roman town- 
shipf, e.y. Placentia and Cremona on the Po itself, in the 
newiy acquired territory, the Romans showed their 
determication to reap th# fruits of their Into co&qncats; 
but a sudden event checked them while in the full tide 
of their proeperity, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TEli: BtCOTUt PtfSlCj OB HANNIBALliSfj 31S-202 ll,C. 

HAn)?k«r BKrcil—Foaadi kid^doca in Spain—Hfcnll?l)*l—C-optut* fif 
fifl^nnLum—Bunia dvclyui^ "Wjir—Hnsnibni STpattvoi Ganl— 
Fn&^jg^Ci cf tba All pa-allies of tbo Cnita —Batttsa cn the 

TioihU nud Tmbift — Crcfsjiiig of tbo lApeoniiiM—Baltin At Lakn 
Tknyiiintne—Wiif in Apulia—Battlo of Cnnnaei—Ita naiilt#— 
Btalcoftbingnia Spain, Afrioi, JSIfl^'odania, And Bwi ly —AEtitddo 
d Boiiib. 

Teb most sbaMow-mindeii Cartlifl^Tiiitn can scarcely 
have rc!g*ar(Jcd tbe peace with Rcipics ia 241 B,c. aa likclj 

to piiOTe CartHago bad, tlo doebt^ long been 

divided into tw o par-ticA, ths one eager for political reforta, 
the otber striving to rctBifi the close oligarcliical con 
stitation. TkeM two paHies weiw now fnrtbtT rent 
asuador by the ciy lor war and the demand for pesee. 
To the latter, or peace-party^ b&loa|?ed the gensiiia aad 
Couacil of a Eiindred„ under the leadership of HanaOj to 
this party the timorous and [ndoleat^ the wonshippera o£ 
money and plaeci naturally attached themselves. The 
war-party found its chief aopport in the deuiocmLio londera 
and military officers, among whom Hasd rubai and^ Hftniil- 
car were pre-eminent; the wisest, most far-Beciug, nnd 
most patriotic Carthaginians lent their aid to this section 
of the state. The successful conclnsion of the war ngainst 
the revolted Numidlaus, while it made clear to all the 
genius of Ham Hear hroaght out in odious oontrast 

the miserable iucapacity of Haono, and the utterly corrupt 
and pernicioos oharaoter of the ruling oligarchy. Great 
prominence was thus given to the patriotic party j and, 
although political Teform was impmcticablo, while Romo 
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was all-powerrtil and tor contitaBanoo to tto 

trcaoberoufi oligarths, itn^rtaot cbong^es wero effected 
in the mllitarj aystam of Girttage. Haotio was depend 
from tie commandT and Himilcap waa nomiiLated com- 
iDiuiderdii^bkf of all Africa for an inde&iuta period. Ho 
coaid only bo leoaUt'd by the rote of tte popolat' aa^mbJj. 
and the cboice of a snccessor was made to depend^ not on 
the n^a^iEterial board at home, but on the deoiaion of the 
officei-a serving in the army. Appctrontlj HemSIcar was 
inveatc^ with thew dictatoriftl powers for tto purpose oi 
Roperioieriding ths border#warfare with the N amidiacs; 
bat WB shall aeo what a dificrent Yiew be took of tbo 
charge comtaitted to bini« 

Tbo task set Hamilcor of aaviiig the state by moans 
of the army wFia calcnlated to try to the uttorEDost the 
ftbilUies of that greai man. Sfot only had he to con¬ 
struct an army out of poor aiaterial^ and to pay hia 
luercflTiarLea out of an i than p plied cheats bat he had alaoi 
aa kador of a partvv to pltasa and delude in tarn the 
venal mnUHode at homPi whose fickle devotion he knew 
but too well how to apprsisc. Although still a young 
man, Hftintlcap poealbly for&boded hia premature fstt i 
and, ero he left C^rthagej ho bonnd his son Hannibak 
then niDe years of uge, by the most solonic oath, to swear 
eternal enmity to F^mo, and thus he traiisniltted to his 
ohildien his achesles, bis genina, and his hatred. At the 
head of a strong and aocompanied by a Sect under 

his son-in-law, HasdrubaU Haiailcar marched westwards* 
apparently against the Idbjnns in that quarter; aaddenly, 
without any aathority from tho govErnment^ he cross^ 
over into Spain* and there laid the fonndations of the 
Spanlxb kingdom of the Baroides- Of bis personal achieve¬ 
ments we have no detaila* save that Cato the eldcr+ on 
setdng the still fresh traces of his work^ exclaitned that no 
king was worthy to be named by the side of HsmllMr 
BarpA. Alter nine years of eonitant war with the Spanish 
natiTB tribes, when he wna bejciiitiing to see the result of 
all his labourst he fell lightings in 2i2S b.Cp 

For the next eight yesra, his son-in-lawg Hasdrabah 
carried on his pi bus in the same apintr Tbo adroit 
statem&nship oE Mnsdrnbftl consolidatecl the Csrtbnginlan 
kingdom in Spaio, w'hieh the genoralBhip of Ifamilcar had 
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fon tided# Tbe feiro^ of Bp&in, tlio eontheriL and 

eaatera ^oasta, b&came Carthaginian preFince^ i towna 
were founded, chief of which -nas Cartagena on the oiilj 
IjocmI harbour on the aonth coaat, whose ail ret- mines^ then 
first discovered, a ccnturv Jater produced a yearly yield of 
moTf! than £360^0001 Tiio reTennes of the province not 
only paid for the maintenance of the army, bat enabled 
Hasdmbal bo remit a large snm to CtO'tbage every year. 
The laative chiefs were by every means attached to Car¬ 
thage, and all the subject cornmnnities aerred os an 
esccellent rccraitirg-gronnd for the Cnrthia^iiiiatt aiuiy# 
Cinatant conAicts with the Iberians and Celtic tribes m 
Spain greatly improT^ the diameter of the (i^artbaginian 
iofantiyr The revival of commerce^ which thne recouped 
in Spain what it had lost in Sicily and Sardinia, waa in 
itself a snlEcient rcaaon for the non-interference of the 
home governiDent with the plans of Hamilcar and Has- 
dm bah 

We mast ascribe the inaction of Borne dnring sneh a long 
period of brilliant Carthaginian snccesaes to the ignorfliiceof 
the KoiDanSr w ho knew very little of bo remote a country as 
Spain, and who, no doubt, at first regarded with contempt 
the reports furnished them by their spies in Carthage, 
in 226 i.c.t ])OW'ever„ the senate warned liofidrubal not to 
pasa the Ebro, and received into allmnoe the two Greek 
towmi on the east coast of Spain, Sagxintum and EmpoHae; 
by £xing this limit to the Carthaginian adTanoer the 
Romatis Intended to secure a basie of operations in the 
country between the Ebro and the Pyrenees, should 
occasion arise for their active infcerferenoe in Spain. The 
delay of the Komane in beginning the second Punic war 
was dne to many canses, but ehiefiy to their inability to 
form a true conception of the great scheme which the 
family of Bareev was pumuing with such soocess. 
policy of the KomBJLH was alwiy^i more remarkable for 
tenaeityT cunnings and consistency, than for grandtnr of 
conception or powder of rapid o!gani^atioti+^" 

So far fortune had smiled on the CerthaginlanSr It was 
not fated that Haddrabal should att^nupt to realize the 
dream of his great predecessor. In 220 B.C., he fell by an 
aasassin^a hand^ and his place was filled by Hannibalp the 
oldest son of HamiJear^ then in bis tfrentj-ninth year. 
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De-^pito his jo^th, the uiAn thus cliosen hj his commdef;- 
in-nrm^ w:ih fully worthy of fhoir couhdonco. Nature 
liA'l bestowed ttjioft biin gifts both mental and phjaleah 
which wei'e no mean qnaliScatioaB for his mighty tmk ; 
edncBtiqm and niiaocialion had completed nataro’tj work, 
Bmagbt up from hia infancy to chensK thonghta of 
vengoanc* on trained as a aoldier in early youth 

ntider hia father's eje, already highly distingaishwp aa 
the conunaiiiicr of the Spanish c?flr?aLiy, alike for perfionaJ 
bravery and for the higher qa&Iilies of ^ loader^ Hannibal 
wna epeeislly fitted to carry out the great projects of his 
father. Anger, envy^ and meanness ham written bia 
history, bat ham not bE^n able to mar the pure and noble 
imago a-^hich it presenta. Combining in rare perfection 
discretion and enthaaioETn^ caution and energy^ Hinnlhal 
waa marked in a peculiar degree by the Phoenician cba~ 
racteriHitio of inventim crafTineaa. Every page of the 
history of the period attests his genius as a general; and 
hifl gifta s statesman were+ after the peace with Home^ 
no less conspicuously displayed in the reform of the 
Carthaginian constitution, and in the unparalleled in- 
iluDncc whicH^ as a foreign edlOt he eiteroised in the 
cabinets of the eastern potentates. The power which he 
wielded over men is shown by his incomparable- cODtiol 
omr an army of various nations and many toi 3 gQ 09 «nu 
army ivhicK never, in the worst times^ mutinic^d against 
him. Ho was u great man ; wherever he went^ ho riveted 
iho eyes of all/' 

Hannibal resolved at once to begin the war^ while the 
Celt* in Itnly were fttill Unsubdued, and while a w-ar 
between Kamo ajid Antigonus Ooson, the far-aeeing raler 
of Bfacedunis, seemed imminent. TJofortunatelj the death 
of tho latter reduced Maecdonta to silence- while the death 
of H^isdrubal had ogaiti brought the peace-party in Car¬ 
thage to the holm of the slate. Bnt Hantiibnl was not 
to be deterred by the oppoeition of the mi^mble politicians 
at homo. Having in vain tried to provoke the people of 
oaguntom to break the peace, bo attacked ihe town in 
319 11.0. on the pretext that the Saguntincs wem oppress^ 
ing tbe Torboletes, a native tribe subject to CsrthBge. 
The Butborities at bome^ whosa sonctioii Hsuulbal bad 
purposely refused to watt for^ did not dare to oppose the 
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wftr thub ing to tho HQpiTi^nt^^ of the Rom&nfi, 

wtio were on^ged in war with the IltjTian brigfiiiidflp 
Sa^tiTituni fell after a siege of eight moatba - an,d the ttch 
spoilfl Bent homo to Cartbiige roa^d the people to such a 
pitch of enthusifl-^m thnt they accepted the challeriigc oE 
war froni the Roman envoyn, who had been sent to demand 
the BiiJToader of Hantiibah in tbo spring of 219 bx* 

Hannibal entrusted the safety of Spam to hlei jotinger 
brother, llaedruba!^ and Bent hoine hbont £0,000 mea to 
defend Africa, The fleet remained in Spain ba Bccnre ihe 
commnnications between that eonntry and Africa. Two 
smaller fleets were despatohed, the one to ravage the coast 
of Italj^ the other to aliempt to BUL-prise Lilybaeum^ and 
to renew the war in Sicily, Hannibal himself^ relying on 
the enmity of the Celts and Ligurians to Rome, determlaed 
to make northern Italy tho meetsng-ydaoCT where all foes 
of Home might cnite and nid him in the achievement 
of his great caterpriiiD. It is not clear why ho ohcEe 
the land-route, Ihe old pathway of Celtic bordesj in pre- 
forenco to that by sea ^ for neither the maritime eh pri¬ 
macy of tho Homwns, nor their lenguo with Massilia, 
COD Id have prevented a landing fit Genoa. 

In the spring of 218 hX-t with a farce of ®^C0D infacttpjj 
12,000 cavalry, and $7 elephatiis, he seiobt from Qirtag^na 
to cross tbo Ebro- and be inspired aJl his Boldlers with 
enthuBLasra by pointing out the main plan and objecl of 
his nndertaking. Distracted by the unexpected naturs 
of the danger which Ihrcatened thenit tho Romans seem 
to have been but little prepared with a seitled plan of 
war, and to have fatally delayed botb ip aiding Sagtinlum 
and in meeting Hannilckl on the Ebro i the losses inflicted 
on Hannlbnl by tho mitiTO tribea, when ho forced ihe 
paS'^ge of that river, allow clearly whero the Rotnana 
ought to have flrst opposed him. Part of his Iroupshe 
loft behind to soenre the new-Jy wen conn try between the 
Ebro and the Pyreneea, pai-t he sent hoino on reaching 
that chain of moHnlalua; with the rest, amoiintiog to 
SOjOOO infantry and 8000 cavalry^ all veterans, ho crossed 
the Pyreneca^ nor did he meet with nny morions resistaiice 
until he roacbed the Rhone, opposite Avlgnnii ■ there a 
levy of Celts, raised by the eonsal Publius Comclins 
Scipio, hut not yot unilod to the consular armj, fhreateDed 
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opposition. Hannibal, however, bj bujiog np all the 
available boats^ and. coixstmcting mfts with great speed, 
crossed the Rhone at the same moment that the Celta 
were taken in the rear bj a detach me at under Eauno, 
which had three dajs previoDBl^ eroE^ed the Khone much 
higher np. Scipio^ although warned by the CeJis of 
Hannibal'a amval, had delayed fatally at ^lassilia; when 
at last he did move to Avignon, he foond that the Cartha- 
giniaDE had passed on in^o the Celtic temtory on the 
^man side of the Ithoae, and could not now be preventod 
from reaching the Alps. Hannibal had the choice of 
three rentes in orossiog the Alps. The coaBt-ronte was, 
however, out of the question, m it waa not only barred by 
the Romani, but ivonld also hare taken him a way from 
his dcstiastioD. The romainlng two routes at that time 
conaLsted of the the Oottian Alps (Mont Geu^vre)^ 

which route, though shorter, passes throngb a diMcult 
and poor moqhtain oemntty, and of the pass of the Graisn 
Alps (the little St. Bernii^}. This^ though Loogerp is fai* 
the easiest to traverse ; and the route by this pass leads 
through the broadest and most fertile of the Alpine 
Valleys^ moreover, the Celts favourable to Eannibal in* 
habited tbe country on the Italian side of the little 
SBi Hcrnard^ w'hile the Cottian pass led directly into 
the territory of the Taurlai^a Celtic tribe at feud with the 
lasnbreSf who wi^re HannibaL^s allieSr Thus every ciiv 
camstaaco tended to make Hannibal choose the pass of 
the Graian Alps.* 

The march along the Rhone towards the valley of the 
nppt r IsC-re, through the rich coflntiy of the Allobroges, 
brnuglkt the Carthaginian army, after eliteen nneventfttl 
days, to tim foot of the Alps, and there the first clangers 
wt-w enconotered from arnne cantons of the AllobregeSp 
who mode oonstuni aBsaults on the army dptieg ite ascent 
of tits first Alpine chain, and during the descent of the 
precipitous path that trends sheer down fo the lake of 
SourgotM A welcome rest m tho fertile valley of Cham* 

• Thfl queAtiffl] is to lbs Alpine route of RjiunibBl ii Mill open. 
For &a mblfl EP0inui.T7 of the varipUi riowA »a pp. of Mr. 

W.T, Amold^u editian of the thi»d rolnmeof hiB grandfather^i hiitciy. 
&troag KgnmeMi ere there ■rtTsnEsed m favour of the Moot Gin^rre 
end of the Ool d'ArgV&tiara paeeei^ 
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bery gave Barknibai tiine to repair hm lossea m beatita 
of buHben ai.d iiarEea. Marcbirig up tbo Isere^ the rurmy 
now entered tbo territarj of tbe Ceotrones^ wlkose cotti- 
teous bospitalUj did bot mask their cuioiing treachery. 
On reaching tho narrow track that led to the EUfeiail of 
fciie Sh Bernardj Hannibal fennd the occtipied on both 
Jtide^p and in tbfi resr, by tho perfituouB OentroneR-- His 
forethought in bending forward the baggnge and cfivalry 
saved him from tho intended robbery of his anpplies]. bnt 
all along the line of bis a Been t constant conOiet^ eanacd 
not only loss of men and bfaets^ but eonfosicn and ntter 
despondency In hia soldiers’ bestts. At lasE, however, the 
Btimmifc vrtm leschedp and, after a bnof rest, the perilonn 
descent began | bene the late season, with its frrsh maiLtla 
of September anoiAa^ proved more terrible than the 
treiicbei'ons attacks^ of barbariaiiSL r Eut all difficulties 
gave way before the iron will and nnsbakin conhdence of 
the great general ; and at last the shattered army enjoyed a 
nobly enincd i-cfHkEs in the plain of Ivrea, qnarltrrd in the 
villsges of the friendly SalsFsi^ clients of the It^snbres. 
Fortumtelyfor Hannibal, no Homan imopfi re stationed 
BO far north to await hia arrival. Tlie Alps were crossed^ 
and Hannibal Itad attained his object^ but lo this end 
ho had saerigeed more than half bis infantry and three 
thousand cavalry. Tlia miliEniy v&lua of this wonderful 
achievement may w^ell be called in question,but the oomago, 
skil], and masterly exeeniion of the plan by Banaibnl 
bimEolf admit of no donbi “^Thegraiia idea of Haniilcftr^ 
that of taking np the oonQict with Bcmc in Italy, was 
now ^Ified. It was his genius that pTojected this ex^ 
pedition; and the nnerring tact of histoHcaJ t radii ion has 
always dwelt on tho last link in the great chatM of pre¬ 
paratory steps, tho pasEage of the Alpe, with a greater 
admiration than on the battles of the Trasimeno lake 
and of tho plain of Cannae/' 

Hanoibal'^B arri^'al in Italy disconcerted the RoiTan 
plana. The ftriny of Publtuii Scipfo bad already 1 abided 
in Spain, nndor tho cotnmand of Gnaens, the brother of 
Pnblina The latter, on being foiled by Hannibal at tho 
passage of tho Hbono, bad himself relnmed to Pisae w^ith 
a few troops, and was now in command of the Honiftn 
force in the valley of the Po, A fortunate delay had 
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prqvented Ibe army of the other cojiLsnlg Tiberias Semprrv- 
ntas, from reaebing its destination in Africa. Owing to 
tho futile attempt of the Carthaginian squadron to snrpriBe 
LilybaGQiDt and the threatened attack on the Italian conAt, 
Sempronlua had paaiisd the Bninmcr in eccnrin^ the 
Sicilian and Italian Coasts again At the possibilitj of sur¬ 
prise by Carthflfl'inian £eeta. Urgent orders from the 
senate now recalled him to the defence Italj. The 
Boil and Insubresp who had been driven to rCTnli before 
tho timo agreed upon with Hannibal, bj the erection of 
the Homan fortressea in their cotinti-jp fuflj ocetipied the 
atteritioo of tho hard-pressed colonLsis and of tho two 
legions sent to their fttd. Thna Hannibal bad time both 
to test bis troops, eaptnre the capital of the Tanrini^ and 
bring over to his side all the Lignrian and CeUio commu- 
nitics in the upper ba^In of tho Po» before Fobiins Scipio 
encountered bm- 

The two armies met in the plain between the Ticino 
and tho Scaia^ not far fnsm Vercellae, and Scipio waa 
decisiFety beaten., owing to the oveqwwering force of the 
light Namidian cavalry. Seipio himself was severely 
wounded, and only fiiived by the spirited devotion of his 
son, then a youth of seventeen. ScipiO at once wisely 
reerp^A^ the Po, and broke down the bridf^ over it. 
But despite his able precautions Hannibal easily cit>H5ed 
the river higher up on a bridge of boats, and again 
oonfronted the Roman army, whioh had withdrawn mim 
its pmvinns psitiou. tn the plstn before FlacentLa to 
a very strong position on the bills behind tho Trebia. 
Scipio, although unable to save Clastidiuiri from being 
plundered, or to exitingulsh the torch of inRnrrection now 
passed on from CeUic cAuton to Celtic canton, hnd by this 
mov'a completety chocked the advance of Hannibal j more- 
Qverp he liarl thus given an opportuidtj to the second 
army, which, under Semproniua, had marched by land 
from Mesziaitia to Ariminnm, to unite with his own force 
at Placentia. The Koiuan arinj% thus strengthened and 
Occupying a highly advantageous position, might await 
with coiihdence tho next move of Hannibal. ForLunately 
for the latter, Scipio'a wonud caused the sole command to 
devotve on Tiberiuii Sempronius, who was fired with im¬ 
patience to avenge the previous defeat on the Ticinus, 
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and the desoLation of tbe village of bclcIi Celts as Atill 
remaiotid Joyal to Rome. Dmwn on bj tbe eimulatod 
flight ol the eoemy^fi cavalry, the Romans croseed tho 
Trebia * io hot puT^uit^ and aaddonly found rhemselvea 
face to face with the whole urmy of Mncnibal drawn tip 
for bailie. The Homan cavalry proved no match for their 
opponents; bat the Btuhboro courof^ of tho infftnlry 
resisted every attack both of foot and horsCp nntil a pieked 
force of two thoesAnd Cacih&giniana tinder Ma^o by an 
attack in the rear decided the day. Even then the firat 
divismn of the Roman Infantry^ tea thonsajsd eiroog^ cut 
their way through the midst ol the enemy and succeeded 
ID lynching the fortress of Flaconiia. The loss^a of 
Hannibal in battle fell chitdy on the Celle; but many of 
his veterans imd all his elephants^ except one, perished 
aTlerwards of fatal diseases ransed by the cold and wot of 
that bitter December day. This victoiy made Hannibal 
master of northern Itnly, and the Celtic Jnsnmetion 
apread far and wide without let or hiodrauce from Roman 
orm^ Hannibal bivonai^ked for the w^inter whem he 
waSp and organized Iha Celtic aceeH^iortH to bis army, 
which are Said to havo nxtinborcd more than sixty thou¬ 
sand iofnntiT and four thoasa.nd cavalry. 

Despite this brilliant success Hannihal was probably 
well aware of his Iruo position in Italy. He knew that 
his chance of ultimate victory depended rather on political 
than military aehievomentSp npon the gradnaJ loosening and 
breaking up of the ItaHen confedemtioa = sa long ns that 
Confederation remained united, and coafronted him wdih its 
vik^tty snperior rcsonrccs, he no dotiht felt that wdth his 
iikfcrior infantrjp with his preenrions and irregolar support 
from home, wirh the capricious aid of the fickle Celts, bo 
had no hope of humbling to the dust his proud aoUgonkt. 
Owing to this coaTiction, Hannibira conduct of the wnr 
in Italy is marked by a constant change both of ihe 
tbeatre of wnr and of the plan of Dporations, and nlso hy 
on earnest endeavour to turn every suceeas to good 
aeeouot by posing as the lihcrator of Italian citiea from 

* Oo the f^rogniphksl <].nestEoTiv raiied hj ih^^ Imttlirt of TVobki 

Tra^imenep Cancuep anr) by the of the ibo 

Oecapg froni FdbiDip see sbk no^tos by ilr. W. Tf in turn odltioa 

fcbqvo rsfomed to* pp. 373-399. 
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th* tjraniij of Rome. WEth thii olaject m view herelfflAed 
all ths Italian prisonera withont n ninaoiD, and chai^d 
thern to tcpot't i^bat he waged war against Komu, not 
Ital^^ whose flavionr aTid restorer of anoient powers and 
iadepondence he professed bimself. The Romazi ptaaoners, 
on tho other h^ua, be loaded with chains as slaresr 

In the earlj spring of 217 Hannibal set out froiq 
the Po; and at a point as far west aa poseiHOp while the 
new eonsnb Gains Flaminius^ laj idle at Arretiaco^ he 
crossed the Apconines.* His nrmj suffered terrible hard¬ 
ships on the other side of the mountains when struggling 
through the low-1 jing and flooded connt^ extending be¬ 
tween the Serchio and ArmOp and Hsinnibal himself lost 
the sight of one eje from ophthalmia. However^ at last 
ho reached the rich land at Faa^ulae, where he encamped^ 
having thni complet^l^ baMed the consul FlamininSh 
The hitter, raised bj the popular party fit Eome to a 
second consulship, did not wait for his colleague, Gnaeus 
Serrilins, to leave his useie^ss post at ArimlnuiDp and join 
him. Fired by his ambil^oii to justify the good opinion of 
the democrats, and stung hj the sight of the devastation 
which marhed far and wide the line of BannibaFs march 
through Etruria, Flaminins hastily followed, and overtoak 
HaunihaL in the district of Cortona. Here Hannibal 
had ohOn'ton his deldof battle—^ narirowdohle between two 
steep mountain-Sp closed at its outlet by a high bUlp and 
its entrance by the lake Trasimune.* The ontlet was barred 
by the Libyan infantry, and on both aides the cavalry and 
light troops of Hannibal were posted in concealment. 
The nn a aspect! ng Homans iu the thick mist advanced into 
the pass. Wheu thE?y drew near the hill at the outlet, the 
cavalry of Hannibal, nt a given signal, closed the entrance, 
aud the mist roUiog away revealed the enemy on all sides. 
There was no battle ; it was a mere rout. Fifteen thou¬ 
sand Homans fellp and among them the consol; and as 
many more were cantnred i while HannibsFft lose was but 
flfteen handred. The vanguui d of the Romans, aia thon- 
saud strong, proved once more the irresistible might of 
the legion, and cat its way through the op posing infs n try ^ 
but they were next day surTODnded and made prisoners 
of war by Maharbal, at the head of a sqnadron of cavalry. 
* ao%e on pmtding page. 
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Abont tbe same time the cavalry of the amij of Serviiiefl, 
which had been sent forwai^i to sepport f'lamiDioa^ fed m 
with the enemy and was cut to pieces. All Eteym was 
loHtj and the Romans broke dow'n the bridges over tho 
Tiber, and naminated Quintus Fabina Maximua dictntOFp 
to make alE preparadotis fur the defemre of the city, upon 
which it was suppoBed Hannibal would at once march. 

Hannibil, however, kiiejw better; suddenly marching 
through Umbriap he carried tire and a word through the 
territory of Picennm, and then gave a murb-needed rest 
to hit army on the shorea of the Adriatic. Moire than this, 
he hei^ adopted the marvellously bold e^rperiment of 
reorganizing bis Libyan infantry, after the Koman fashion* 
and of equipping them with the arms taken from the 
Roman eimils. rrom bere, too, he Eenc messages of his 
vioto^ by sea to Cartlia^. Aftei a sn^cient rest and 
practice of the new method of warfare, he marched slowly 
along the cquEt into aouthem Italy. Hls hope thnt the 
Italian confederacy would now break op waa not fuKfilled t 
not a single commniiity entered lotu BJliance wilh the 
Carthaginians. 

A new genciul of very different tacti<^ now confronted 
Hannibal, in the person of the dictator Qnintns Fahins. 
Elected to counteract the dcma^gic spirit, which had 
glTcu the cDnanlship to Flamimnis he was as opposed 
in strategy as in policy to bis predecessor. Determined 
to avoid a pitchi^ battle, and to wear out Hannibal 
by small contiicts and deprivation of provistooST Fabius 
followed Hannibal, as he mnrehed over the Apennines 
into the heart of Italy and made a futile attempt on 
the loynlty of C&pua. Bitter indeed mUfit have been 
the IcclingB of the Homan soldier as from the heights 
along whkh Fabtns mai^hed was visible the darning trade 
of ruin and deaotatiou throngbont Samnium and Cam- 
pqnia, beneath the devastating blight of the Nomidtan 
borsemen. At howevoft the patient policy of Fabins 
ucemed to grasp its reward. When Hannihuh foiled in 
his attempt on Capo&i bei^uu to retreat, Fabius inter^ 
cepted his route near Casibnum bv strongly garrisoning 
that town on the left bank of theyoTtumns, and occupying 
the heights commanding the right bank with his main 
army, while a division blockaded the road along that river^ 
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All his efforts werp> bowerer^ bafBeti hj the roBo 

of HinT.»ibAh who caused hia ligbt-arinea troops to el i mb 
the heij^hts immediately abare the road, sod drive b&fort 
them a ntiinber of oien with lighted faggots on their 
horns. The Ttoioana^ thiolciog that they saw the whole 
Cortbaginiau army marching on during ihe night by torch- 
abandoned their blockade of the road^ and made for 
the heightSK Hannibal tiles gained a free passage for his 
maja armys and on the moiTow easily diaenga|pd hie light 
troops; then niajcbiiig north-eastj ftnd laying nil the 
coniktry under contribution oe he marched, he proceeded 
to entrench himself for the winter in the pLains of Apniia 
at Geroninm. Huge storoa of grain and snppliea were 
daily am assed by detach men ta sent out for that porpoee^ 
Marona MinuciuBf the master of the horse, in the absence 
of the diclator form^ a camp not far off, in the territory 
of the Larinates; and by some succeaeful engagemenU 
with Carthagiman detachments he cauifnl the atomi, which 
had long been brewing at Rome^ to break ont against 
Fabina and his policy* The Roman legions felt that they 
had borne long enough the passiTe attitude of vigilant 
observation, and had too long acquiesced in the sight of 
all Italy spoikd by the invader without striking a blow 
in her defence. Indeed, the policy of Fabins not only did 
not eave Rome, hut never really hindered Haunifael from 
carrying into execution sny single operation ho bad 
plaiined. The outcry at Romo gavo rise to the absurd 
resolution of the people^ by w'hich Minudus was appointed 
ccMlictator with the same powers as Fabins, bnt with a 
diametrically opposite policy. Minucius, in his eagerness 
to give effect to his spirited policy, was soon lured into 
a foolish attack^ and only escaped annibilntioa by tho 
timely rescue of Fabins. Rome, now thoronghly arotisod, 
haughtily declined the offers of money from Hiero of 
SyracuflOt and from the Oro&k eities in Italy, and dieter- 
mined to send out snch a force aa had never befom been 
seen : conBistiug of eight legions, each mised a fffth above 
the oonnal strength, with ft corresponding unmber of allies 
Weary of the dictatorship, and bitterlj dlstrnsting the 
senate, the people elected, in 216 &.c^i aa ccmsul, Marcua 
Terentine Tarro, whose sole recommendAtion w-os hjs 
low origin and hot-headed zeal for the popular Cftnte. His 
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colleague was the nble Lucius Aemnina FaulliiSr whose 
caDdldatur^ wa$ aupparted^ and with gt^&t diScultj 
carried, by the senatonal partj^ 

Hnhtiibal had already renamed the offensive In Apuliai 
and. znarchin? south from Gertsuium, took the citadel 
of Caonae^ which commaELded the plaici of CacofliQm. 
Hither caipe the two new consnla with a nnited ^rmy 
of eighty thousand infantry and six thousand cavatrjj 
03 oompared with the forty thousand infantry and too 
thousand cavalry of Hannibal. Panllua saw that the 
wide, open plain was very favourable to tho superior 
horse of his enemy* and therefore constmeted two camp 
higher up the river, the linger on the right bunkp 
the smaller on the left of the Aufidns., hoping thus to 
compel Hannibal to rutiro from his position. But the 
soldiers and hie hot-headed colleagae were impatient of 
rsmp-work, and longed to msagure swords with the hated 
foe. At early dawn, on one of the days on which Varro 
held the supreme fommaud, the Eomans crossed over the 
river, then almost dry, and took up positioa near their 
smaller camp in the wide plain ihat stretches westward 
from Cannae. The Carl haginians followed theiPT *^ud 
Hannibal formed his infantry in crescent shape, with the 
Celtic and Iheriau troops in the centre to meet the drsl 
shock of the serried ranks of the enemy? the li^ht 
I^OEnidian horse Dceupied the open space in the plain 
focieg the Italian cavalry under Varro ; the heavy cavalry 
under Hasdrubul occupied the ground near the river on 
the right, and faced the less numerous Roman horse under 
pQollns. The Eoman legions easily overthrew' the Celts 
and Iberians, and pressed on into the centre to eom piste 
their sueceos. On the kft wing the t&valry action was 
undecided, but on the right Hasdrtihal completely scattered 
and cut down the Roman horse. Wean while the RcToan 
inffljjtry had become wedged in by tlicir eager rdort^ to 
follow up tbeir first success, and wore unable to deploy 
their mnks so as to oieet the altacks of the Libyan 
infantry', who closed in npou all eides^ At this criaio, 
Hetsdrubalp who bod previonsly completely routed the 
horse under Vairo and left their pnrsnit to the light 
Numfdiau horse, made a third and final charge on the 
confused lurnks of the Roman infantry. All was lost, and 
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the Eom^na merely stood to be butcbered* Tbo army 
wft 3 aiinihiLEiteil: soveoty tbonsand RomanE lay on the 
field, white Haniiibnl lost but then Band, two-thirds of 
whom were GelU, PatiiUuE wag among the alaiii, as also 
the pro-eonml Gnaeoa ServUina^ who had led the mfaiatry, 
and ei^fhty men of aenatorisl rank- Varro was not 
ashamed to sarrive the diiiaster, and, saved by his swift 
Bleed, renehed Venusia ; and the senators^ with a noblet if 
to ns ifoaic^t generosity, met him at the g^tes of Bomep 
and thanked him for not having despaired of the aafety 
of the state. In addition to those slain on the field of 
battle, most of the diTieion gnarding the Roman camp 
Were made prisoners j and, as if to crown tho disaBlera of 
Rome, a Bttle later a legion pent to Gaol fell into an 
ambnah, emd was completely deatroyed, together wdth ita 
general, Lndne PostAmina* the oonsal-deaignate for the 
coming year. 

Now at last there seemed good hope of realizing that 
great political combination for the sake of which Hannil^ 
had invaded Italy- his army had-nobly performed its 
task, and opened the way for the nuioa of the eastern and 
western foes of the prond city. In one OGsential quarter, 
indeed, all chance of anccour bad been for the tiine 
doatroyed. Gnaette Scipio had met with great snccesa 
in Spain, end was not only master of the conntry north 
of ihc Ebro^ bnt with the aid of his brother PublinB, had 
in 21? B.c. crossed that river, after inflicting a severe 
defeat on the Carthaginian fiset at its month, and advanced 
as far as Sagontimi- Farther, id t he following year* almost 
at the same time as the great victory of Cannae, the two 
Scipios totally defeated Hosdrnbal, when attempting to 
cross the Ebro and bring a fresh army across the Pyrenees 
to his Imjther^s aid. As far as Africa was concerned* 
Hannibal had received nil the aasialance he could hope for 
from heme, though he waa continually pFnehed for want 
of money whorawiih to pay hts soldiers. The news of the 
victcTj of Cannae made Carthage Teaolvo lo send him 
reinforcemenlB of money and men, and to proseento the 
war with energy both in Italy and Spain. Now, too, 
Philip of Macedon formed his long-deferred alliance with 
Carthage, and undertook to land fln army on the east 
coast of Italy, In return for the i?estoraiion of the lands in 
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Epirus^ Tvliicli had wrested from l^liucedotaia hy the 

Ro ED fins* Moreover, Hieron^ ediib, the you Rg^ Knd LncRpabl-o 
nnoLensar of the shrewd Hiero, joined the side of the 
Carthaginians ^ and the united deet of Syraeuse and 
Carthage at once rendered the poiUion of the Homans at 
LlljbaeuTTi moat critical. Bntp above all, signs were at 
last visible that the Italifin cenfederacj was losing its 
cohesion, and throwing off its allegiance to Home. Arpi 
in Apulia, and Uxentnm in Messapk^ all the towns of the 
Bmitii, most cl the LuoftnianSp the transplanted Picentefl 
near Salemnnip the Hirpini^ the Samnites with the excep¬ 
tion of the Pentrip and Capua, the second city id Italy^ 
with the Deighhouring towns of Atella and Calatia, passm 
over bo tbo side of Hannibal. The aristocratic party in 
all these places vebcmentlj opposed the change of sides,, 
and their biiter oppositian, especialIj in Capna, produced 
internal cotihietSp which greatly lesscniK] the advantage 
derived hy Hannibal from these secessioTis. On the other 
hand, the sonth Itatian and Campanian Grcchs remained 
ffrcily lojal to Romo^ despite their perilous position and 
the attacks of Hannibal; nnturally, too^ all the LiatiD 
oolenies in eonthem and centraL Italy presented an nii- 
yielding front bo the enemy* 

Such were the direct Oonseqaences of the day of 
Cannae^ a cruel but just puniahment for the grave polllica! 
errors of the Roman people. The war with Hannibal 
had rcTfaled, with fatal cEeamesSp the ahstirdity of tho 
method of electiDg generals^ and the stiLl greater danger 
of aneb a method whenp aa in the case of the two com 
suIb Flaminina and Varro, it became the tool of party 
&ad the two-edged instrnineni of demagegism. It waa 
clear thatt to work the deliverance oF the atutep the 
breach between the senate and the eitizcDg must be 
healedp sjid that tho goveromeDt and the governed most 
unife in the great cause with a tmstful confidence in each 
other. It w&a clear, too* that the selection of geneTaJa 
must depend upon the one stAhle elemeat In the state, 
the senate i and that their choice, no longer Bubject to 
the suspicion of party favouritiBTin but based upon the 
aecessarj qnalities of a leader, mnst be heartily ratified 
by & nnited people. The noble and patriotic manner In 
which the senate performed its task, and healed the party 
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^oarrclfl ftbatainiu^ from ftll recrimin^io&R^consHtDtefl 
its glorious snd imperisbablo honoor^ Qliintos Fabius 
took the le&d m aJl tho defouBive ineftSores, and the prattoi-p 
MaresB Ol&udLiis Mancoltus, ivhosn destination previous to 
the battle of Cannae hod been Biciljp. mif appomted to 
the chief ooznmanJ of the haAtily collected army, Evei'j 
nerve was strained to gather troops arkd siippLy arTos. 
AIL those above boyhood were called out^ debtor-serfs nnd 
cnminals were armed, and even eight thousand slaves 
wore incorpomtod in the army. All proposals from 
Hannibal tooching a ransom of captives were coutemptn^ 
onsly rejected; no word^ tto aotioD^ was suffered to have 
even Jtbe semLilance of a thonght of peacOt while Haonibal 
was still in Itaiy and Cannae ttoavebged. 


AUTflORITlEB. 

Fvutc war—CftTiwafl.—Poljb* iL l+®0 t iiu S-Sl^ 29-iod| vi 
58. xiii. ixiii^cL ao. Flet -Q. FtfalbB. Applas Bp* 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

fEOM. CANJTiE TO lilU- 

Hircdlofi—W m in Cunpemka And AjHiLia—of Sjmcuse—End 
oE war in SlcHi'— Fliilip of Macedonjn—Spattinb war—DfrEaat 
iD4 d^th of lElii Sqipichi—PnbUna'^Qipio—Captnfo of New 
Caribago —Conqoeat of &pun—War in Italj—Fail of Capoft^ 
Weariaesa of Boeoao olLifta—HaAdmbal in Italj—EaltSo at tbfl 
Motaomt-^Saipio m Africa—EecalJ of Hflonibnl--BaUlo of 
Zlama—Faacfk—EoAolLfl of tbo wat in 0±id OQl of luJ/^ 

Thg ctoaing Act of the second Panic wor Rliift^ the ecdro 
cf Active epemtiuna; oncre more 1o Sicilji where the petty 
jealoiiEj of Cartha||;iniiiit gooemle was as pofent a metor 
m the Bnal triumph of Rome db the ability of her ootn- 
manders and the prowess of her soldiers, l^rom Sicily wo 
torn again to Spaiu^ where the genius and good forttaoe 
of Pnblius Scipio revived the drooping spirits of his 
country men by aserias of brilliant anceesEes ; ffnally, with 
Eannibah wo Htrain our au:i^iouG gajce totlie mighty Alpine 
walh and await the coming of HasdrabaL to pin hands 
with bis grent brother, and ahake Romo to ber foundations 
in her native laud. 

In Italy itaelf the w'ar Sagged. The irradnal decline 
of Hennibarj power dates really from his Tictorj at 
Cannae. He had gained all that he conjd hope fi^r by 
mere force of arms, but- the Romsn confederation in 
wntral Italy atill presented an unbroken front to hia 
in vincible armj+ The support of the Ssbellian com- 
mtLnitios waa not sach a gain to Hannibal as it wonld 
have been m earlier daje, when the Sabellisn youth wan 
trained to arms and when their land was not overawed 
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by Boman fortiesBea. Tlie gtieat difficulty of taking 
forfcifi€d toTrn:S pm vented a. b ingle bnttle fi>»m being so 
decisive aa it is in oar dap. rnrtheri Home h&d 
grown wiser, and ika select ion of Marcaa Claud iua Alar- 
oellu^ as commsodef of tbp forces in Italy oontriba^od 
in no am all degree to Home’s preservation. Hanuibal 
could no longer hopo that Roman armies would reniain 
inactive spectators on mOatitaiD heights^ while he laid 
waste the TpJJeya below i nor that rash and irLpjcperienced 
generals would leave the protection of their own fortres&es 
and meet him on battle-belds specially choBpn by himself. 
At drat* indeed, Hanistbara advance into CaiTi[>ania fixun 
the field of Cannae met with conspicnona soccess. Capua* 
Koceria* Acermc, Joined him; CdSillnum, the key of the 
VoUnriinH, fell after an obstinato siege in 215 n.c. But 
the important porta NenpoTisr, Cumap, and Nncena 
remain^ faithfal to RomPt and Nola was secured in its 
fidelity by the activity of MarcelJni, who repulsed Hjiimibal 
with conaiderablc loss in 21€ B.c. The winter of this year 
was passed by Hannibal in Capua, and the luiaiy of this 
town had ft pptiaicioua effect on his troops^ whe for three 
ypara hod not been andpr a roof. 

In 215 the Homans took the field with three armies : 
onr^ under Afftrcelliaa^ poated near If obi; a second* nnder 
the veteran Quintus FaHus AlaxiiiinSp encamwd near 
Gales 5 a thiriip under Tiberias Sempnoniua Gracchus^ 
coverinsj the coast and the port^ of Neapolis and Cumae, 
Tbae HATinihaL was watebEd on all sideis, and the invest¬ 
ment of Capaa was threatened. An sttempt by the Cam¬ 
panians to surprise Cumae fraa completely frustrated by 
Graechos, who not only defeated the Campanians* bat 
even worsted Haumbal when be appeared to avenge the 
defeat of bis ftUies. 

A fourth Roman army meanwhile, nudep tbe pmetor 
Marens YaloritiSp ba4 taken up its position at Luceida* 
and in conjancHon with the force under Merecllus caused 
great annoyance to H&nntbsl's allies in Apulia and La¬ 
can ia. To relieve these* Hannibal again atiacked Mar¬ 
cel I os, and again saffered defeat beneath tbe walls of 
Nola. 

This anccpsaicn of misfortunes obliged Hjinnlbal to 
evacuate CaEnpania and march to Arpi, where he might 
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in person pnt a &top to tbe fnrElier progresa of tho 
Eoni^na ia Apulia. Qmcchun followed bim, leading iho 
other two Eoman armies to arrange for tlie attack oji 
Capua in tbo eoming apring. 

It waa clear to Haiiiiibal that tho offensive was no 
longer poasiblOp and that tho defensive becomo daily 
more dimcnlt. Tbo accomplishment of hia great parposo 
depended on tbo strenooB co-operation of the govern- 
monfc at Carthage^ on the fiuccesa of the Caribagiiiiaa 
^nerals in Spain^ and on iho lOng-promisHl aid of 
Philip of Maccdon. But the peace party in Carthage, 
after the first impressions of the victorj^ of CancFie bad 
died away, regained the ascendancy, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of a imall force of four thousand Africans, no 
adequate reintoreenients reacbed Hnnuibal from Carthage, 
To thia miserable sbort-sTghtednes| and indolence of the 
Carthaginian citizens the safety of Home was in no small 
measure due. Compelled to tnm for help from his 
native LiJid to Spain, Macedonia, and Sicily, Hannibal 
caused the interest of the war, so far as acLire operattcuni 
were concerned, to centre m those countries; hia alHca 
there renewed their exerthms to reach out to him tho help 
his own country refused, while the Roman^^ strained every 
nes^e to confine H&nnibars allies to their respective 
countries fend to prevent reinforcements reaching him. 
Thus, olthoDgh Italy plays a romewhat passive part in the 
future events u£ the war, "^^all efforts were directed towardfl, 
as alt iDtcrcat centred id, the removal or the continnsneo 
of Hatinibars iaoTatiou in sonthem ItaJy/^ Had Hannibal 
been able to bring into play the united forces of Cartha^, 
Spain, Sicily, aud Maecdonm, the overthrow of Some 
w'ould have beeu well-nigh certain ; but in no quarter did 
mattcHi go well for him. The aelivity and sueeesa of the 
two Seipios in Spain held Hasdrubai in check; aud the 
reinforcements sent thither frcuti CaHhage failed to produce 
mneh effects An attempt to seenre Sardinia was batted 
by Titus Manlius Torquaius, who cmnpletely destroyed 
the Carthaginian force in 215 B.c. The assassination of 
Hieronymuft at the close- of the eama year left the state 
of Sylt^ee8e in great confusion; and Hippocrates and 
Eptcydes^ emissaries of Hannibal, counteract^ a teudency 
on the part of the chief Syracusans to return to their old 
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aLlianco with Kouae. i!arcelln& bimflclf wa§ sent over to 
aniah the wftf ia Sicily In 214 B.c. O^iag to the dread 
of Roiaaa Tenc^nce and the passionate enthusiasm for 
liberty wliich Hannibars emi&sariefl had excited in tUo 
Sjraciisaa mtiltitndep Marcella^ was obliged to lay siege 
to the city, and after eight months to conYert the siege 
into a blockjide^ 

The defence of Syrscnse was notable alike for the 
famooE ingenuity of the great engioeerp Archimedes, 
and for the efforts made by Carthage in ita behalh A 
strong annj landed under nimilcOp and <5ccaple4 Atrri- 
gcntum; this army was joined by a force under Kjp- 
pocralesr the able commander of Syracuse. A combined 
attack on tho Roman besieging army failed, and tbe 
relieving armies were compelled to encamp on the low, 
marshy grounds along tbe Annpus. The dtiidly pestileneo 
engendered In those diatrlcta swept off the troopSp while 
the Romans remained uosotthed in their qnartersp which 
they had transferred to a pajrt of the sab^^rbs. surprised by 
them not long before during a festiral of tbe Syrftcuaaua. 
The survivors of the Carth^iuian and Syracusan armies 
disperacd into the ueighboaring towns, and Epicydes^ tha 
eocensfior of Hippocrates as commander of Syricosep ubau- 
doned the city as lost. S i6rUy afterwardw, Syracuaa 
surrendered, in 212 n.c., and was completely sacked by 
the soldiers of MarceUns. Arehimoica being among the 
slain. SjrAcuBo was deprived of its frw^om and was 
classed among the communities that paid tribute to Rome. 

All Sicily seemed lost ti the Garth agin iana, whose force 
at Agrigen turn, under Hanoo and Epicydesp dared not 
make a move ag^vinet the triumphant Romans. But 
Hannibars inluericc, and the ability of one of bis Libyan 
mvalry ofEcerSp htutioest whom Haunihal sent from Italy* 
carrieil on a guerilla warfare thronghout the ialand with 
great success. Mutinea, at tho bead nf tbe Numidien. 
cavalry, even succeeded in worsting ^[arcellns himself. 
II anno, bowererp as appointed by the Carthagi niao govern- 
mentp was jealona of the Boccess of one of Hanoi bars 
offioera ; insi&tiiig open giving battle to MarceHtis against 
the advice of Mutinea, ho was utterly beaten. Mntinea 
stilL gained brilliant BUCfCesBCE, which only served to 
aggravate tbe stupid jealousy of Haanoj the latter even 
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Hini froiD. bis CdtnniBnd of tte 'ca.vnli’y^ and giiT& 
it to liifl own soiii in IndigEation at Buob trestnient, 
Matinoft delirered up Agrigcntum to tho Rmnan 
Martrus Valerius Laennus, and thus pnt an end to iho 
War in Sr^ljr in 210 B-C. CartLoge made no further effort 
to rej^^iD her foLTner poBition in that island, wlifeb vtrun gm- 
duafljr routed to order and tranquilfitj under Homan ruTa, 
Haombal might wilh goiid roaBou have looLed for Jnora 
Aubstantial aid from Slacedenip, in Greece genemtij 
there was a strong oatbnrst of national pAtnotism; 
internal difi4:rDrd had been henlid and pace esfabitsbed 
in 217 ^c. betw een Phil in and th e Aetoiian Jeanne. 
Hut in Greece, aa in Cartbege, a national leader was 
wanting to giyo effect to the national ardour of the 
foment. Philip of Msirt^don lacked that enthnaiaBEn and 
mth in the Greek nation which al«ne coald hare fitted 
him for aath an cTitcrpriae. Me knew not hoiv to Bolre 
the aidaoaa problem of transforming himself frtun the 
Oppressor into the ehampioa of GreEco.” Aflerafatile 
attempt to take Apolloma in 216 and afrer constaatlj 
threatening fiat never daring lo rnnjout his promised 
descent on the east eoaat of Iialj^ he made a ust-less 
attack on the Homan poasessjorni in Epirus in 214 b.C- 
I be energetic action of the Honians^ who ctoRsed over from 
^ruudL^jinm and atortned hia camp, cowed him hack into 
maetio-n. Jsot w as ho roused oat of this inertnesa until 
headed br the Aetolinns^ and Joined bj tbo 
Ola Ijcrek enemies of ^fac^edonia, and anpported by Home, 
orce \jf] hirnaelf. In the long and dreary war 

that follow^, Philip replied: the attacks of bU foea with 
auccesa, bnt XEannibal. sooii ceasod to look 
^^tward for aid Tho war itself bore no fraifc, except 
that it aihaosfc^ the Greek statea and rendered them the 
^ler prey to Homan oppresBion, Warn out by useless 
^nfltcU,at lut Philip madf pcitce with the Aetolione in 

P^i-' a peace favonniUe, indeed, 

W riijlip, m so far ss it left raatters in much the same 
^mob OB th^ were at the beefittiiing of tbo wnr: but 
Jeaatt^ns to hem aod to tbo Greek Ltian aa a whole, 

j''”* cflnibination, which 
SLJj ^ and all Greow bad for a raoinent 

joined, waa ahattorod iirotriBTably." 
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In ^pafn the straggle wss aliArpest, wm marked by 
ilia ricisflitudes inci-d^atiil to tlie ch&nicter of tho country 
habits of tbe people. Neither Rottso nor Carthage had 
broaght into Spftin a force flaSeieDt^ j powerful to termi¬ 
nate the coateat j therefore both sides had to hare recourse 
to natiTe help ; but th-e natirea regarded neither side with 
ardent partisauBbipp and they wei'c never to be depended 
upoTi for persistoEst and nnit^ action. For a time+indeed^ 
the two Homan geaeraler Fuhlins and Onaens Scipio^ were 
brillisutlj snccessfol. Not only did they firmly Becare 
the barrier of the Pyreneea^ but they ratab1ished a new 
Komef m a rival to Nova CnrtbagO;p in the city of Tarraoo, 
and penetrated Audatosia in and 214 B.C- In the 
latter year they almoat reached the Pillars of HercukSj 
end extended the Roman protectorate In aouthem Spain,and 
t^g^eined and restored ^be importajit town of Sigutitum j 
at the Bame time they raised up a powerful enemy to 
Carthage^ in the African prince Syphax, who ruled iu the 
modem provinces of Onia and Algiers. A revoU waa 
oieited by Syphux amoEig the Libyan depeudencice of 
Carthege, to C|uell which HasdrubaJ Uarca took the flower 
of hia Spanish troops in 212 B.c, Syphax was defeated 
by the bravo Masslini?^a, son of frala, king of the modem 
CoEkstantine and ally of Cartlksge, aod wag oompelled to 
make peace with Carthage. The Libyan revolt was easily 
quelled, and Carthage wr^ked her nsnaJ vengeance on the 
rebels. 

Hnsdrubal proceeded to Spain in 211 B.c^p followed 
by MaafliniBsa, who commanded the Ktimidiao cavalry^ 
and three Carthaginian armies took the field. The two 
Scipies were thus surprised while pluudcring the Cartha- 
ginian territory in Spain. Instead of retreating, tliey 
took into their pay 20,000 CeUiberianSp and dEvid^ their 
forces so as to faco the thrm armies of the enemy. Has- 
drul^l easily induced the C^Uiberiana by a anm of money 
to leave the KoEn&ne to their fate. Heintned in on all 
sidee, while attempting to retread the two armies, with the^ 
brave commanders, were ent to pieces. The result of this 
twofold diBastcr was that Carthage was again paramtuiiit 
in all Spain Bonth of the Ebro. 

In the following year, Rome wnn enahledt ’by the fall of 
Oapua, to despatch a force of 12^000 men, under the pro- 
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praetor OaiaB Clau^tu!! Nero, to check the CarthngnnELii 
ndvanco in Spain, Nero was not tinenece^ful on the field, 
hat hii^ strategic ability was more than eonnterbalaticed by 
his harahnm and inability to deal with the natives. The 
senate, aware of the great exertions which were heLit^ 
made in Carthaj^e to send UAsdrahal und Massinissa with 
a paworful army across the Pyrenees to Italy^ resoircd to 
send an extraordinary general with a numerous force to 
Spain. His nomination^ if we may credit the story, w'bh loft 
to the people. At first no one in Keme o^^red himfiolf aaa 
candidate; bnt at last Puhliaa Soipio, son o£ the Publius 
Scipio who Lad fallen in Spain, ait hough not propi-rfy 
qualified for the office, came forwards The yoiithi peraoniil 
beanty, enthusiasm, niilitfti^^ diatinctinna ^ined on the 
fields of Trabia and Cannae, and political eminence of 
Publius Scipio weie of themselves calculated to deeply 
impress the people of Rome : the thought that a youth of 
twenty-seven, who had merely held the cflicee of aeddo 
Biid jniltary tribanCp was thus snddeuly raised to the 
highest and proudest office in tho state at a time of 
great peril, and was going forth to avenge a fathers death, 
rondemd that impression indelible, and has coloured (he 
stoi^'with romantic details. A It hough la^'king the energy, 
and iron w^ill, arid stutesmunlike grasp of auch men as 
Cacaac and Alaxender, Publius Scipio was ctnvnentlj cah 
calated to inspire others wiib his owm cutbiisiasm. Hij 
peraorial qaalities,, both of appcFimDce and muancr; his 
graceful oratory j his hnppy union of Bellcnie culture und 
Roman patriotism; above all, his intense belief in himself 
es one spocially favoored by the gfKla, served to cast a 
romantic glamonr round his name, and to kindle in men^s 
hearts U fervent belief that a true prophet and divinely 
inspired saviour had arisen to give victoij and fveiice to 
hia country. 

On being elected general, Scipio proceeded to Spaiu 
in 310 B.C., accompaTiied by the propraetor Marvui BU 
lanus, and by his friend Gains Imrling as admiraLp with 
a stiroug force and well-filled chest. He at once euc- 
eessfiilly executed one of tho boldest e^pi-domain known 
in hiatory. All the three Carthngiiiian geuemls were &t 
least Uii days' march from Nova Carthago. Suddenly, 
early in the spring of 20S B.C., Scipio appealed before the 
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ffeftklj garriaoned town witli bs^ whole ai™y and Heet. By 
engaging the attention of tke garrison with an attack f 
the land side. Sciplo had no dilEtnaity in scaling the un¬ 
defended walla from the harbour side, where at ebb-tide a 
land passage was loft open to bis trwpa- The captnre of 
tho Cnrthagininn capital« apart from the immense etorea 
tbne thrown into the cononeroT^s hands, doitipletclj re- 
Btoned Roman prefttigo m apain. Scipio^s command was 
indeBiiitelj prolonged, and not only were the paasea of 
the Pyrenees, and all the country north of the Ebro, 
secured^ bnt incnrsione were sncoesafully made into ^da- 
Insin. Rendered OTer-cOnfidont by success, Sdipio ea- 
teoded bis opemtions over too large an area, and, when 
in Andiduaia, he encountered Hasdrnbal Barca at Bi^nl^ 
In 20d B.Crp on his Tnarcb northward to lii& brother a aid, 
Sol pin ciaimed the TiEtory, but Hesdrabal attained his 
obiect. and sncceeded in crossing the Pyrenees, and taking 
up his (|iiarteii*3 in Gaol for the winterOn HasdiTibal s 
departure, the two other OAi-tbaglnian generals retired to 
politic nfl of safety^ and left ail active warFare to the light 
eavnlry of Mnssinissa. 

Fresh nrnilce were sent from Carthage in -07 ana 
206 BX,: bet in both years the Bomane were eacceasfal 
In t he latter ycar^Scipio fonght n eecond battle at Baecula 
against tha enemy, who nntnericaOy were far anp&rior, 
and by this battle decided the qnestlon as to which 
power abonld rule in Spain-. Hiisdrnbttlt the son of OisgOj 
and ^fugo, the yonngeet of Hamilcar's sons, were com¬ 
pletely defeated, and eseftped to Gades. Mngo held the 
l&tLnr place, nnd for a moment the iHness of Scipio 
and mutiny of one of his corps, owing lo arrears of pay, 
encoQ raged the hope that a national insnrTection would 
take place in Spain against the Tioninne. and restore to 
Carthage her lost anpreinacj. ScipiOi however, speedily 
recovered, and quelled tb a tnuin It j and by order of 

tSie Carthflgitiian government, collected whiit ships and 
tDDops be could, and set sail for Italy. Gades, the 
aud last of Carthaginian possessions in Spain^ Bnbmittcd 
on favonrable terms to the Bomnns; and tbns Spain, after 
a atrnggle of thirteen years, became a Roman pTOvinM, 
Scipio resigned bis oommand, and rctnrned to Home m 
a 06 BX. 
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Meanwhile the gj^at conl^lct in It aly had Ikwh contiaised 
witbouit interruption. After Hannifiara depa^rtere, the 
north of It*lj had been iieoeciipied "by the KciuReB^ 
whereas all lower Italy, as far gg Iilctint Gargaaaa and 
the liver YoltuniT]a,’with the exception of the fortresseB 
and moEt of the ports, was in HantiibarfE bands. Hia 
main army loy at Arpi, and^as eonfronted bj fonr Icgiona, 
under Tib eric a Giaechus; further aocthp and as yet 
Opposed bj no Eoidlu force^ a serocd Carthaginian armj, 
under Hanno„ held possession ol nfl the Bruttian Iniid. 
Tbe main Koruau crmyi under the two cons els Qaintca 
Fabics and !Afarecs Mnrcellus, was cocupied with tba 
attack on Capua. An estimate of all the Koman foTvsn 
employed at this tinm in Italy, Sicily, Spaiui, and Sardiniap 
can ecarccly fix ibe nnmbir nt leBs Iban 200,000 men. 
The fEuances of Rome, especially tbo^e derived from the 
land-tax, were ti re ibly eznbarraEsed; and the cull ore of 
the fielde, where po&sible, must have been left to sfaves, 
old men, womens ohildn^n. Si ill, Rome gradually re¬ 
covered what she bad Bompidly lost j her foices incrensedj 
those of Hannibal diminished ; her oommondera ’were no 
longer mere citizen-genei^lB, bnt experienced and able 
officers ol tho stern Bchool of Marcellas. 

Hannibah unable even to pratect bis I kalian aJIieg, had 
to play the waiting game^ nnfil Philip of Mncedon or his 
brothers in Spain shonid come to his aid. ‘'“VVe hardly 
reeogni^ in the obstinate defensive eysk'm wdiicb ho cow 
begnn, tbe sanie general who had carried on the ofFchsive 
with almost nne<|called impetcoaity and boldneati: it if mar- 
volloiis in a psyehoLDgicali as wolf as in a military pomt of 
view, that tbeaame m^n should imvo accomplishE;d the two 
presciabed to bim-^taaks so diametrically opposite 
in tbeir character—with equal completeceaa/* His efforts 
wero afc first chiefly directed to provontirig the iiiTestmtnt 
of Capua, iu which for a time he was BcceeBsfc]'. But in 
214 B C.^ among other towns, the importAut position of 
Ca^iJinum was retaken by the conanlar ftrmy ^ and HnntLi- 
bal failed in an attf^mpt to capture Terentcm. Jc the 
same year, Tiberius Gmcchn a gained several successes over 
Hanno’c Bruttian army, atid, after a victory near Bene- 
veutum, he gave liberty and citizenship to the slave- 
aoidiera fighting lu tbe ranks. The foUowing year was 
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fftvoun&lilfi to EoniSi Arpi wps r^coVfiTcdi fttid 
Eev&i«l Brmttkn towns passed over to Borne i even & 
Spanish division deserted the Cnrthftipiiiaii army and 
e^ted on the R hinan side. In 212 B.c. Rome outraged 
Greek feeling by putting to death all the hostiiges^ or 
Tarentum ard Thnrii, who had been indtteed by UancibeJ 
to attempt to escape. As a result of this sensei ess revenge, 
Tarentnm opened her gates to Hannibal, thongh her 
citadel still remained in poasession of the BomHtLS^ and 
Heraclea, Thorii, and Metapoatam, Bl«i>rtly afboraarda 
followed her example, Tbe same year saw the death of 
Tiberius Gracchus and the dispersion of his army, which 
had been posted on the Appian Way to prevent H iniiibal’B 
approach to Capaa, Betrayed by a Lueanian, Graechus 
fell, and HanniLal raised; the blockade of Capua, which tho 
oth er two consuls had begun. Variona cavalry succcfisea 
were also gsiued by tha Phoenician horse, and two lloTnan 
foj^B were completely defeated in Apulia and Lucania, 
Despite these Bneetsses, as soon ai Hannibal left Gapua 
for Apulia, three Roman armies, under A p pi us Claudius, 
Quintus Pnivins, and Gabs Claudina Newt, gathered and 

etn)ngly entrenched themticlvea round the doomed Capua. 

Towards the close of the winter 212-211 fl.c. provisions 
were almost oxbauated, and urgent messegca were sent to 
Hannibal nt Tnrcntum requesting his immedinte fiurcour, 
Hnnnibnl at once set out and encamped on Monnt Tifata, 
rli w t n to Chpns ; but the Roms us refused to stir from their 
entrenchments, despilo the insuUingonset oF the Nnmidian 
and Campnniaii cavalry as they dnshed against their 
lines. As a last resonree, Hanniml tried to draw olf the 
Roman armies by a rapid march towards ^me. Passing 
tbioogh Sanmiam, and along tbo Valerian Wny past 
Tibnr, he ciMsaed tbo bridge over the Anio, and encamped 
oa the opposite bank, five miles from the city. Ihe two 
legions in the capiul prevented any snccessfol operations 
against Rome itself. In truth there was no real danger. 
Hannibal had never hoped to sarprisB the city, but merely 
to draw ofl the legions erotind Capua, and mise the 
blockade. But the Roman generals refused to be lured 
from their Capo an Lines. 

The consul Publius Galba followed Hannibal on his 
ictreat from Rome; suddenly Hannibal tumEd oa him 
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and atterlj defeati>d Mm, capturing his camp bjr atonn* 
This was ixtt a poor conipeDsatjon for tba iuovitablc fall 
of Capaa. Thia citj, after a aiega of two jeara, eapita- 
latod, and stiflfered a terrible revenge at the hands of the 
exasperated Her ebief uagistmtefi were Bceoiged 

ami oxeciited, many dtizene w'ere sold into Blavery^, the 
property of the rich wo a conbacaU^dj and tbe old eonsti- 
tation abolished. The fail of Capua gave a tremendous 
shock to the rcapect and ooaSdetico which Hannibal iiad 
enjoyed among the Italian alHrs, and Roman arms atraight- 
way recovered that ascendancy which the fiocessioji of 
Capna had shown them to have lost. The citadei of 
Tarentum still held oat, and an attempt of Hannibal to 
snrprise Rhegium had previon&Ij failed. 

Rome now felt confident na to the iastte of the war iu 
Italy+ and w'as for the first time ible to redneo the 
number of her legioes, and also to despatch large rein¬ 
forcements to tSpaiik. The following year, 5ll(^ B.a, 
saw Borne prosecute the war in Italy with less vignar* 
Mnrcel I na infused hia wonted energy into thealruggle in 
209 n,c.j and, after a two-day a' battle, g&ined a costly 
victory over HannibaL Tarcifeinm soon after was euj- 
rendered by the treacheiy of its garrison to the veteran 
Quintas Fabius, then consul for the fifth time. The city 
was pillaged, and tho inhabitants sold ns slaves. ITHniiihaL 
arrivell too late for its relief, and retired to Meiapontnni. 
By the fall of Tareiitnni^ and the loss of all his most im-^ 
portant acqn[3itton3T he was gradually hemmL^d In to tho 
sonth^westem point of the peninsula. 

In the following year, Marcus Bfarcellns, chosou as 
nonsnl with Titns Quintioa Crieptnus, hoped to strike a 
decisive blow. Fortune, however, willed otherwiae, and 
robbed the aged general of the laurels which he, more 
than any other ^mao, deserved, Surprijsed during a 
reconnaissAnce near Vennsia by a strong force of African 
cavalry, Marcell ns fell fighting, and his colleague died 
afterwards of bis wounds. The wsr hnd now reached its 
eleventh yes^r. The material ditstrcsa of Boma wja 
terrible: the exchequer was utterly impoverished, the 
lands Uy fallow, and starvation was only averted by cors- 
aapplies from Egypt s the pay of the soldiers was greatly 
in arrear, and the country idtlagea* no longer smiling 
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homes of faRHiQFa, were iieste of he'jgarg and brigands, 
iStill more ominous was the fact that the allies of liome 
began to wear/of the strog^de, and eren Latlum to waver 
ia her ttllogiance. In 209 fl C many of the Uim Mia- 
mnnities announced that henceforth they would neither 
send coutiageats nor coutributiotts, aad that Home iflftst 
carry on the stragifle single-handed. Fortunately the 
colonics in Gaol, Pidcnura, and Bonthern Italy, wi^ 
Fregellao at their head, refuaed to adopt so ahort-aightcd 
a poUcr, Arrotiiim gavo dangerona signs that the Etroa- 
cans were prepuring to rise ouco more in nid of HannibnL 
In the midst of all these difficulties and signs of comi^ 
trouble, the news arrived that Haadrnbal had creased the 
Pyrenees in theantnnia of ’30$ B.c., and that Rowe would 
have to face, neit year, both sous of Hamilciir in l^^ly. 
Thus, at last, it seamed aa if Hannibal was dretinrd to 
reap the rewaid of his long and patient waiting. 
once more called out twenty-throe legions. Hmsdrubai, 
however, was tx) quick for them, and, ore the Romans 
could ocBopy the outlets oE the Alpine passes, news eame 
that he had reached the Po, that the Gaula were Eccking 
to hia standard, and that Placentia was invested, ISarcns 
Li vine hastened to the northern army; while his colleague 
Gaius New, with the aid of the force at Tenusia under 
Gaiua Hastilins Tnbfiliw, barred the advance of Hannibal. 
The latter marahod from the Brottmn tetritorj and fought 
an indecisive ongagement with Hero at Grnnientnm; ha 
■noceeded, however, io his object, and n flank march 
reached Apulia, and encamped at Cannstain. Kero 
followed, and took op hifl position opposite to him. 

While the two armies remained idly facing one snother. 
New bad the good fortune to intercept the all-important 
despatch from Hasdrnbal, acquainting Hannibal with his 
intofltioa to meet him at Narnia. Nero thereupon made 
bis bold and famous march with a picked force of seveo 
thousand men, and joined Marcus Livins in the north at 
Sena Gallicat he left behind him the bulk of his ormy 
strongly entrenched against attack, and, what whs more 
important, he left Hannibal anciinscioos of his departure 
and ignorant of Hasdrnbal's intention. The two consuls 
at once marched against Hasdrnlwl, and found him cross¬ 
ing the Metaurns, Uasdrubul tried to avoid a battle, bnt. 
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bein^^ denei-ted hy his gnide^p tp&de the befit provision for 
the mevitabk^ A fjnnt attack bj Kero decided the botlj 
contested day. Has^mbal scorned to eunive the disaatert 
and bis army wna destroyed. 

The defeat and death of HafidrabaU iti 207 S-C-^ solved 
the mighty qna&tion of the triumph dt humilialien of Rome. 
After fourteen dajs" abEen<>ep Kero again reached bis old 
station at CnnuaiuiDH and confronted Ine uncDQsqions Han¬ 
nibal in Apolla. With hiitti+ in ghasilj fashion^ he brought 
theiiiewB of llasdruhai^E defeat, and the overthrow of all 
Hantiibnrs plans and hof>es- Uaunibal retired to the 
Bruttian territory ; while Eome^ overjoyed at the relief 
from the tera-ible strain of past years, aad codsciods that the 
peHJ was over, reauraed buavaeas and even pleasure as in 
time of peace, and made no great effort to hoish the war. 

Thence hirlb the war languished in nor eoald all 

the superior force of his oppouents compel Hannibal to 
shnt himself wp in fortreSBea or to leave Italian aoiL The 
nest few' years are mai^ked by ihe lethargy of Roinei and 
the gradual retreat of Hannibal into the southemniost 
comer of Italy. The Carthflginian goTemtnent, alanned 
at the prospect of an African iisvaslon, showed Eome vigour 
in 20fi-2O5 B.C., and sent reinforcementa to Hiiunibal and 
au embH 5 :^y to Philip^ and cominisgioned hlago to revive 
the war in the north of Italy. Philip, how'ever, had 
already made peace witli Enme. hfogo, indeed, pi osccuted 
the war w ith ^-igour. Lo nding at G enoa w I ih tL e remai m 
of the Spanish array, ho aacktd thi town, find formed a 
new army of Gauls and Ligurisne, But the exertions ol 
the Carthaginian government and its adoption of the 
views of Hannitmi came too Inte. 

We have now reachtd the Bnal scene of this great 
contest. PubliuB Scipio, who had returned from 
in the previQnfi jear^ wpa choaen consul in 205 b.c. Ilia 
populointy with the multitnde made him no favourite 
with the senatej whose members viewed witli suspicion 
hia Grc^k refinement and modem culturei and not un¬ 
justly critici2cd bis leidency and indulgence towards his 
officers snd his conduct of the wflr in Spain. Moreover, 
the senste was averse from an eipeditiDu to Africa bs long 
fia Hannibal was in Italy, nnd was specially dieinolined 
to intrust it to ScipiOt who had shown too clearly a 
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teadenjof to slight the constitotiotial satboritj of the 
senate and to relj on bis lame and popular!tj T^ith the 
masses. At last, however, Scipio wa^ mtrusted with 
the task of building a fleet in Sicily, and raising an army, 
of which the two Loginns in Sicily formed the nncleus^ 
Tba fleet was ready in forty days, and seven thonsand 
rolnntoera responded to the call of their betoved com¬ 
mander. 

In the spring of 204 b.c,^ Sespio set aail mth 30fiO0 
men, 40 ships of war, and 400 transports, and landed 
nnopposed at the Fair Pmmontojj near Utica, ilo was at 
once Joined by hia old foe Massinissa, who bad been driven 
from his kingdom by tbe oembinod areniea of Carthsgn 
and Syphnir Tho latter had embracod iho aide of 
Carthage^ and, as. a reward, had caused Carthage to 
renounce her old alVy ^fassiniasa. The arri^'a! of Syphax 
with a powerful army, and hia jnnotion with the Car* 
thaginiaii fores atationed to oppMe Scipio, caused tho 
Itoiuan general to abandon the oiege of Utica, and to 
eutretieh himaelf for the winter on a promontory between 
Utica and Cartbage+ Fortune, however, never fsiled to 
tmilD on Scipio, and, nnder cover of prcpos&la for peace, 
Scipio ancceeded in aurpriaing both campa on the same 
night, and in ntterly renting the two armies^ Reinforce- 
menla at this moment amved, consiatieg of a Macedonian 
corps under Sopator, and cf Celtiberian mercenainca. The 
Carthaginistia^ thna atrengthened, resolved to venture on 
a pitched battle in the Sreat Flaina,^' five days' march 
from Utica. Scipio waa completely auccesafal, and 
hax fell into hia hands. 



The peace party at Carthage now tried to reverse the 
Barcid policy^ and aned for peace. Tbe terms pnopOBcd by 
Si^ipio were eo moderate that tbe peaee faction were for 
Bwepling them at Once. But the patriotic party had not 
lost hope, and dttrfng the rLcgotiatlonB recalled Hannibal 
and Msgo frem Italy. The latter^ however, after striving 
for three to form a o^talition in northern Italy 

against Boiue, had just been defeated near Milan, and 
during him v^iysgc noine died of m wound received in 
that battle. Hsmuibal at once embarked at Croton, sjid, 
after an absence of thlrty-sii years, retnmed once more 
to hia native Und in S03 n.d. ** The Koman dtiwna 
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brcftihfsd fr&elj, wbcb, the mighty Libyan lion^ whose 
departure no one eren now venEared to compel thug 
ToluntftHlj tnraed his back on Italian groDisd."' To 
mark the Occasion, a vrrenth, the highest distinction 
possible in the Roman state^ waa prfficnted to the veteran 
Qcintua Fabins, then neartj ninety^—hia Jast honour, for 
in the same year he passed away, 

Hannibara aiTivsl in Africa ignited the torch of war 
once more. The people of Carthage refused to ratify the 
peace pmcticalij concluded, and the scirttre of a slup of 
war vrith Romaii envoys on beard broke the armistice, 
Scipio, in just wrath, rax'aged the valley of the Bagradas, 
and penetrated the interior, when hid course was arrtsied 
by HannibaL After fm it I ess neirotiations both armies 
prepared for a decisive batile at Zama, in £02 n.c. By 
a skiLfal dispoaitjon Scipio manageli that Ihe elephants 
of the enemy ehonld pass thioagli his lines without 
breaking thcni; forcing their way to the aide, thcBo 
nnwieldy creatures threw the cavalry of Hnenil^j in<o 
disorder^ and the far more nniueious horse of Mnssi- 
nissH easily scatEered the Carthaginian squadroog, TJie 
iofantrj' battle wag most bloody and severe: nor did the 
veterans of Hannibsl ever flinch until tlse cavalry of 
Msssiniffsa, mturuing frara purguiti surrounded them ea 
all sidles. The Plieenklan army was sunihHated uud 
Cannae avenged. Hannibal w'ith a £cw men escaped to 
Hadrumettim. 

pQflCa was now inevitable if Carthage was to bo pavrd 
from destruction. The terms proposed by Scipio^and sub- 
seqncutlj ratiflod by the senate, wercj (1) the cession of 
the Spanish possesstous and the islands of tho Mediter¬ 
ranean ; (2) the transference of the kingdom of SyphuT to 
Masainisaa; (3) the surrender of all ships of war eiEcept 
twenty, and an annual contribotiou of two hundred tuktits 
(£48+000) for the next fifty years ; (4) an engaj’ement not 
to make war against Rome or her allies^ ohd not to wage 
war in Africa beyond tlie Carihagininn bnundariea without 
the perinission of Romer The practical effect of these terms 
/^^nder Curthage tributary and to deprive her of 
her political indopendeuce. The terms of this pvace have 
often been considered too Hght^. and they served as a handle 
to the choice that Scipio+ in his eageimess to seenro for 
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bimEelf tbo glory of finishing the war, forgot wbat wa* 
doe to Rome. A true estimate of the peace and of its 
effect on the fuinre position of Carthage iocLiDes rather 
to the Tiow that these term a were the oatcoEne of the 
i^oblenesa of the two greatcftt men of the agep and a recog- 
nitioo on the part of Scipio of the crime of blotting out 
otiff of the main pro pa of civilization merely to gratify 
the petty ferocity of bis fellow-coantTyraen. “ The noble- 
mindcdnpAs and stateamanlike gifu of the great antugonista 
are no leaa apparent m the magnaoimous aabmtaaion of 
Hannibal to what was loevitablep than in the wise 
abstinence of Scipio from an extravagant and inaulticg 
TiFe of victorj.** 

It remaina for na to som up the rattUa of this terrible 
war, wbiah for sevonteen years had deTaatateil the lands 
and islands from thoiHellespont to tbo PilUra of Hereulea. 
Rome was benoelorth compelled by the force of circom- 
Blancos to assn me a position at whlcb she had not directly 
aimed^ and to erercisc sov'croignty over all the lands of 
the Mediterranean. Outside Italyf there arose the two new 
provinces in Spain, where the natives lived in a state nf 
perpeLasl insnrTcction : the kingdom of Sjraense waa now 
included in the Ronian province of Sicily : a Romsn instead 
of a Carthagmian protectorate was now established over the 
most important HaTnidlan chiefs ; Carthage waa changed 
frnni a powerful commercial state into a defencel^ 
mercantile town* Thus all the western Mediterraseaii 
passed Under the snpremacy of Ri'^me. In Italy itselh 
the destniction of the Celts became a mere question of 
time; the ruJing Latin people had been exalted by the 
struggle to a position of still grealer etninence over the 
heads of the non-Latin or Latinized Italians^ atich m 
the RtmscATts and Sabeltiens in lower Italy. A teiribla 
punishment was indicted on the allies of Hannibal. 
Capua waa rednoed from the position of second city to 
that of first village in Italy: the whole soil, with a few 
nxceptiona, was declared to be pnblic dmoain-land, and 
was leased out to utnAll occupiers^ The same fate befell 
the Picentfia on the Silanas. The Brnttisuna became in a 
manner bondsmen to the Komans, and were forbidden to 
carry arras. All the Greek cities which had supported 
Hannibal were treated with great severity: and in iho 
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case of a omt^iber of ApuUanp Lu-canianp and Samnito 
communities a loss of territorY iodic ted, atvd new 

colonies w<^ro planted, Througnont Italy the non-Litin 
Allies were maile to feel their utter Bubjectiop to Rotne, 
and tho comedy of the period testifies to the scorn of the 
viotoriona lionians. 

It Ecems probable that oot less than thieo hundred 
thousand ItbilfaiiB pcrishL-d in this war, the brunt of which 
loss fell cUieflj on HomCr After the battle of Caiinae it 
found necessary to fill up the hideous gap in the 
senste by an eslraoriinary nomination of 177 senafors] 
the ordinary burge8Sc.^a suffered hardly less severely. 
Further, the teii:ib]e strain on the resources of the Htate 
had shaken tho national economy to its very foundatians. 
Poor hundred dom-iiihiug townships had been ntterlj 
mined. The blows indicted on ihc Bir.i^le morality of tho 
citizens ami farmers hj a camp-life workecl no leas mis- 
ebieh Ga4>gE of rubbers uud desperadoes plundered Ilaly 
in d angcreu s n u m berHi+ Homo agricu I (u re saw i i g stcuce 

endangered by the pnxjfi. first giTcti in this war, that the 
Roman p^plc could be enpported by foreign grain from 
Sicily Aud KgJTit. Stilly at the close and happy issue 
of so tenibie a struggle, Rome might justly pumt with 
pride to the past and wilb confidenee to the future. In 
spite of many errors ahe had survived all danger, and tho 
only qaestion now was w'heiher she wouEd hni'e the 
wisdom to make a right use of her victoTy+ to bind still 
more closely to heTself the Latin people, to gradoilly 
Latinize all her Italmn subjects, and fomie her foreign 
dependents as sabjt'Otfl, not as slares,^—whether she would 
reform her amstitntion and infuse new vigntit* into tho 
ansouud and fast-decaying portion of her state. 
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CHAPTER XVT. 

A KEtlEW OW THE WEST A3fP EAST. 

Celtio wm—EotBij] of NoTib Itmljr—Trffttmmt of 

C«nbiif^—Flight of EoTLoibAl—Af»QiLoim~WArv i^ith tho 
Bpuiianj« mid js^weramcat q1 Spain—A mlm .—-^gypt 
— Foif^riof Aiii^ Minor—oF Onrecc—Philip qf Mfhc^don 
of SoiDftn mtarreretito with and decTxmiti&ii of Wfcr 
iiljninat Philip—of tho war—of Cj^itOif«phhlaO, 
ly? A.Ct—forms of tho peaco—Settlement &f Gitmca hy FUmU 
WPI. 

Tre vrar with Hannibal tad intetroptcd Romo in tlm 
fixte^naioD of dorailiiiDn to the Alpine bonndai^ of 
Italj; that task woa now rt^uined. The CeltSp aware 
of the coming vengeaiicep had again taken up arms in 
201 n.C* The inBUTrection spread far and wide, and Celtic 
and LigTmiiu bandit under the It^orehlp of the Boii and 
Insnbre.% Backed Placentia and inTesteil Oremona in the 
following year. A gttsftt lattlq before tho lattor citj 
ended in the oTerthrow of the Celts j hot Ike struggle 
continued^ nor was it till tho BoiE and InsubreB qaarrcllodt 
and the Ck^rtomani tamed treitorH on tho Gold of battiB 
and attacked their old aHieev that tbo TunabreB submitted 
in 19G s.c. Tho Eomana, though they excluded them 
from Roman citizenship for everp allowed the Cenomani 
and InBabrea to retain their national conafEtation and 
cantonal independence^ and exempted them from trihiite. 
They intended that these Tmnspadane Celts ahonid aerre 
OS a bnlwai-k against the inctiToiena of northern tribes. 
It seems that the Celtic nationality in these distrioEs 
rapidly became submerged in the all-absorbing spread 
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of Latin inHoqnci?. The ierrov of the Rdibbii ekeeio pene¬ 
trated oven bejond the Alps, and by the founding of 
Aqqilcia, about 183 the Eoibbei^ showed their deter- 
mmation to close the gates of the Alps for OTer figiiinat 
the Celtic natjan. 

Tlie resolve of the senate^ in 194 to ineorporAte 
the region Bcvth of the Po witli Italy roused the Boii 
to a lost struggle; hut the bloody battle of Mntinap 
in the succeeding year, crushed their expiring efforts, 
and the war became a alave-hnnt. Kven in the terri¬ 
tory still ntlowed them by the BomaiiB the Boii soon 
di-^appeared, nod become amalgamated with their eiin- 
qncrors. The old fortresses of Placentia and Cremona 
w'ere rr-cetab1ishrd, and new colonies—Potentia and 
Fisanrum in the old land of tlio Seryi^ness Mulina aud 
Parma in tlie lately conquered soil of the Bo:i—were 
planted in 164-183 i^.o. Now laeanB of communication 
were opened up by the extenaion of the Flaminlon road, 
under the nninc of the Acmilian, from Arirainum to Pla¬ 
centia^ and by the reconstraction of the Cessian Way 
from Pome to Armtium, Tlic result of thcao stt^ps was 
that Jho Po, and not the Apennines, now didded C'eltic 
from Italian land, and that south of the Fo the old name 
of Agtr Cel ti cos, applied to the d is I net between the Po 
and the Apennines, ceased to hare any meaning. 

Tho same policy was pursued with the Ligunan tribes 
occupying the hills a ad valleys in the north-western high- 
lamig of Italy. Some were extirpated, others transplanted, 
and tho mountainDus country between the valley of the 
Po and the Amo was practit?aJly cl eared. The fortress of 
Lnna was established In 177 it.C^, to act as a bulwark 
a^inst the Ligurians, and as a port for ahips sailing to 
Masailia Or Spaim 

With the tnorc western LigtiHan tribes in the Genoese 
Apenniuea and the Maritime Alps conflrch^ were iucessanti 
but n 1 permanent results were effected; possibly they 
served to keep tho coaat road from Luna to Kmporiao 
comparatively clear. Wars, too, of a similar character 
were waged in Corsica and Sardinia, where the nntivEs 
in the interior were continually buntudi down by Rotuail 
troops. 

With regard to Carthage, Homers great aim waa to 
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keep fjnspeifiiiod over ker head tlie fe^r of a declaratioQ 
of wur «tablmhe<3 close at her doora 

na a muat powerfal Numidian chief, and Carthaginian 
territory was qonstantly eapoacd to the spolktfona 
■of the Libyan and Ntimidiftn tribes^ who ejcuhed in 
thoB retaliating'On their old tormentortt for their foritier 
BufferingB. Oartha#^ bore ever) inautt with troo l^hoe. 
niciaii patience. Ilcr einbaasics and complainta to Home 
had Jid efiect^ save that of making bor vicUir m ht 3 
resolved in thia sbort-aighted policy of htt^niliation. Otie 
jnnn, however, atiJL remaiued at CartIjagOj a jast object 
of dread to hiB ooeniies. Hannib:il had alresjly over- 
thrown tlie rotten oligarchy and in^titated tbo nioat 
beneBcial polftical and financial reform k, Hy checking' 
the enihez^lcmeut of the public manojs it was noon found 
that the tribute conld bo paid without eitrar 

ordinary tajc^itioti, lilannibot was doubtless reoriraiiizing 
Carihago to be reridj for the complications which he saw 
must arise for Rome in the East. Wo cannot wonder that 
the Remaui at l^t in^cisted on tlio sorrender of Ujinrubih 
in 195 b.Cl, which demaikd he anticipated by a speedy 
flight to the East, and thus "'left to Lib anreatral city 
merely the IcasEr disgrace oi banishing |t^ greatest citizen 
for ever from bis native laud, of confiscating bis pmfierty, 
and of easing liiq bonfle. The profound saying, that thosa 
are the favonritoe of tha gods on whom they Isvish 
infinite joys and infinite sorrows, thns verified itsnlF In 
fall mi»isLtre in the ciise of Hannibal.” Even after his 
withdrawal, Honie, still not content, adopted a course of 
perpetual irritation a^inet Carthage. Jeahms of her 
financial prosperity, which remained nnshaken by the loss 
of political power+ Rome wag ever the credulous receptacle 
of every rainour of Carthaginian perfidy and mtrigno. 

Uawlllltig to have any possessions of her owe m 
Africa, Ib™e established the great Bct-ber chief Maasi- 
tiiasa in bis new Numidian kingdom. This rein^irkablo 
man wag in every way fitted for the post. Thoronghlj 
iCOnVersant with Carfhage^ in which city ho had been 
edneated, and with who^c nrmieg he had fought both 
OS freend and foe, firtd with bitter hatred of die Carlha* 
grnian oppresor, both a« a native A Fries n and as a prince 
personally wronged^ gifted with a physique which knew 
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DO And with B uRtui^ that rcekiMi not of Bcrnple 

or hononr, Ms^inissB beoainp the bodI of bie natiou's 
I'Oi'ivai; A-nd^ during ninety yeurB of unimpaired life and 
ftixtj years of Tsgorons reign^ waa compLetelj aiiCCCAAfi;i1 
in conf^ollElutlng the vu&t kingdom o^ which he vrns the 
fauniler. By the addition of the MaJisaesyliftn kingdonr 
of Syp!iai| who died in captivity in Rome, hCassinisEa 
extended his sway, not only far inUi tiie ihtoHor and over 
the upper vjillej nf the Bsgradas^ bnt^ by occupying the 
old Sidoniaii city nf Great Leptis nod other diatricta^ he 
held rule from tho ^taurvtanian to the Cyrcnacan frontier^ 
and enclosed the Cai-thaginino terjitoi^ on all sides; 
indeed^ ho fixed l]ia eyes on Carthage as his futare capitah 
Under hh example the Berber beeaioo converted from a 
nomad i^hepherd into a fanner Bud eettied citisen; the 
Kumidiau Smrdes of piundererA becarjfo trained soldifrs, 
worthy to fight by the side of Homan legions; CErtOni his 
capital, bet-amo the scat of Phoeuieian civilimtion^ which 
the king Bpccially fosbcred+ with a view^ perhaps, to the 
futare cxteiiRioa of his power over Carthago. Thus Ibo 
Libyan language, nationaHty, and manners, after no many 
years of degradation,^ reaHSerted thoir position, and made 
thrmBeEves felt even in the old Phoenician cities. 

Ill Spain the Grsek and Phoenician towns along the 
coast at once submitted to the Romans, and were absorbed 
in their civilization. On the otheh Land, the natives, 
especially in the west and north and the interior, were a 
perpetaal thorn in the side of the Koimins, nor was it 
even ssle for a Roman governor to travel withont a strong 
escort. In the soathem and eastern districts, whei-e the 
nativea were more civilized. Reman cultars was mere 
readily adopted ; this was specially the case with tbs 
on warlike Tnrdetani, altnated roond ^'evilla+ who are s&ld 
to bn VO evinced no small literary development, and 
have practised agrioiilEuro with great sneecss. But this 
Was nei-er true of the msas of Spain. Bound together by 
alhpoweidnl laws of chivalry, proed of their minta^^ 
hononr, fired with a love of war and change, the bar bane 
Bpaniaids were utterly devoid of poUtu^al Instincii and 
coo id neither snbmife to military dfHciplme nor polilical 
combination. Thus in Spain there was no aeriouB war 
nor real peace. 
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Thfl Ruimiins divided the peniiriHDlik into two proWnceai, 
and TvbiJe the governor of Hither the niodcrn 

Atragoo and Catalonia^ wao ever occepiod wt^h quullin^ 
CeEtibcrian revoltsp colleague iq l^orther Spam^ 
wbfch coroprified iho □iQdem AodaJoi^LOt Graimdti^ Hurcli^ 
and Yalencinp was elniilarlj bnaj m attempts to hold 
in eheck the LiLBitm:hiaiua+ Noocssitj thus compeHed tbo 
Romans to adopt a new policy—-to maintain a standing 
army of fonr Legioos in the country ; hence It was in 
Spain thnt the military eoeupation of the land on a large 
scale Srst became continueus^ and that the military ser^ 
vice liTst aC{|iiired a pcmiatient ehartiiolerr The obvleoa 
danger of withdrawing or even clianging every year a 
laige portion of the foixes in so remote and turbulent a 
coniit^ as Spain forced the Romany to adopt this cooi'se. 
Thns service in i^ain became very odiuns to the Komait 
people^ who now learnt that dominion over a foreign 
nation is a harden not only to the slave but also to the 
master^ 

Wars in Spain lasted during the whole of the second 
Punic war, and Ln 19T b.c. a geneml Lnsnrreotion broke 
ontp which was only {fuelled by a complete victory 
gained by Ihe consul Marcus Culo in 195 B.c. Owing to 
a false report ot hia return to Italy the ineorgenta again 
rebelled, and this time Cato sold nnmbers into slavery, 
disurmed all the natives of Hither Spaint and ordered ail 
the towna in the disturbed distnets to pull down their 
walls. Two more R«^man victoHeep in 189 and 185 u.c., 
were necessary to reduce the Lusitauiana to a state of 
trunquilllEj, Reality was first given to the Roman rale 
in Further Spain by the valour of Qnintns Fnlvioe 
Flnccus id 181 s.o.; and^ two years later^ hia successor* 
Tiberius Oracebus, fichieved results of a permanent cha- 
ruder, not merely by force of armSp but by his adroit 
comprehension of the 8punish obaructer. By mducing 
Celtiberians to serve in the Rontau army^ by settling free- 
booting tribes in towns, by wise and equitable treatieflt 
Gracchufi made tho Romati nemo not only feared bat 
liked, and his own memory was ever held dear by the 
uativee. 

The Spanish provinces were governed on principles 
similar to those which were observed in Sicily and Sar- 
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dinifl; bat tbe Komajis proceeded with great £?autioiLp 
and often conceded ooDEidemblc privileges to Spanish 
townsp finclj as the riglit of coining tlieic own momBj. 
The old Carthegininn iiupo&tB of bsed monej pnyments 
and other contiabniiona were retained^, instead of tbo 
tithea and cnatoms paid hj Sicilian and Sardinian cent- 
mnnities. The grave fault of changing the praetors cverj 
j^ar was stiH oonunitted^ and that in spite of the Baebian 
law, which in 192 n.c, specially prolonged the command 
of Spanish governors for tw^o jcdjs. On the whole, Spain^ 
notwithstanding its mines both of itou and silver^ wna 
a burden rather than a gain to the Homan state; but 
probably the chief rca^n for its retention as a province 
wfts the fear thnti if left nnoeenpied, it might serve 
another foe be it had served Hannibal, ^d act aa h basis 
of operations agaimst the suvcmgutj oI Home. 

We mnsfc now turn oor eyes eastward, and sec how 
those complications arose which involved Home in the 
Macedemian and Aaiatio wars. Macedeniat alone of all 
the Greek states, had presented that national vigonr 
which made the Greek race so fsmoas in earlier days. 
Philip V. ruled not only over lilacedonia proper, but over 
ail Thf?Esaly^ Enboea, Locris, Phocis, and Dons, and held 
many isolaU^ and important pfisitions in Attica and the 
Peloponneaek of which the chief were Demetrias In Mag¬ 
nesia, Ch&lcis ill Euboea, and Corinth, ^*iho threa fetters 
of the nullenes.'^ Hie real filTcngth, however, lay in his 
hereditary kingdom nf Macedonia proper* It is trno that 
this land was very spaisoly populated, but the national 
ohameter of IM loy^al and conrngenus people, never shaken 
in their fidelity to their native land and hereditorj form 
of government, places the Macedonians slmost on a level 
with the iiomans themselves ; in particular, the ingenerft- 
tioix of the state after the storm of Celtic invasion was SiS 
honourable aa it was marvellous. 

The huge unwieldy empire of Asia, pretending to stretch 
from tho Hellespont to ibo Punjab, was in reality an 
agi^regate of statea ia difierent stages of dependencCi or 
rather a conglomeration of insubordinate satrapies and 
halMrce Greek cities. Along the eonst the great king 
vainly etid'eavonred to expel the Egyptians ; on the eastern 
frontier he was perpetually harassed by Parthians and 
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B&jctrianR; whll^ In Asia Minor tl^o Celtic hordes had 
acttled on the north coast and the eastern interior^ and on 
the w€£t> the Gt^ek were i-onatanLlj trjin» to assert 

and make good their indcpeadonce. I[Ldeed, m Asia Minor 
the kin^^s authoritj was lit tie more than nominal e:3teept 
in Cilicia, Phi^gia, and Lydia^ for tho powerful kingdom 
of Pergamus embraced a hirge portion of the west^ and a 
namber of citiea and native princei^ pmctically owned no 
lonl. 

other handi present*! a nno’ked contrast 
to the loose organization of Asia. Under the prudei;t 
LagidaOt E^ypt had been welded into a firmly united and 
compact etate, incapable of revolt or disraption under 
the worst misrule^ The objects of the Ptolemies^ poLioj 
we™ nol^p like the l^racedofiian or Ferfiian, ragae dre^ma 
of luiiver’^ol empire, bat definite and capable of realiza¬ 
tion. The whole traffic between India and the Meditcr- 
r.knenin was in the hands of the rnlera of E^pt, and 
owing to Miielr excellent geographical posi£ion^ whether 
for defence or attack^ the Egyptians esEablishod thetn- 
selToa not otiljia Cyfene+hnt in Cjpruf* and the Gjclades^ 
on the Phoenician and Syrian coast, on the whole of the 
^kutli arid w'est cornet of Asm Minors and even in the 
Thracian Chersonese. The Bnances of Egypt were most 
fionriKhing, and AlexaEidria, tlio seat of the Ftolemiei;i, 
attracted all the learnings w'hether scientific or literary^ 
ef the time. The mntnul relation of these three great 
Kastem powers was natnnJlj one of antngeniAm and 
rivalry! eis a onaritinio powder, and the pro- 

teetnfss of the Asiatiu Creek towns and minor states, was 
the foe of both Mocedorkia and Aeiar while ttke two latter 
powers, though ri^-als^ were ready to combine against 
Egypt, their common enemy. 

In addition to the various states of the second rank in 
A»ia Minor, such as Atropatene, Armenia, CAppadocia, 
Pontns^aiafi Blthynia, there were the three pow^erPnl Celtic 
tribes of the Tolistobogi, Tectosages, and Troctoit who 
bad sat tied with I heir national and constipation 

in the interior. From their barbarDns strengih and free- 
booting habits they were the conelant terror of the more 
degenerate Asiatics. It was dne to bis socccssfnl oppo- 
eition to these hordes that Attains was raiAed from the 
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poisition of s. w€»ltbj citizen to that of king ol PcTigamtiBH 
llifi conrt wits a miniatui^ Ale^camfriAr as the pitron 
of art and science, and frcim iits rctentioUp ^heo king, ct 
Iris Tuple cttfaicn chametet-, AiialnB may not inaptlj bo 
styled the LoT eTuzO de' Medico of antiquity. 

In Greeeo proper wo find n groat decay cf nationnl energy. 
The Aetolian league^ ^hose policy was alike hostile to the 
Aehaean confederacy and to Macodonin^ won Id have proved 
of far ninre service to the Greek nation hixd not its 
meinbers pnFsned a fiystem of oi^nized robbery, and by 
their Unfortunate policy pieTentecl any imien of the whole 
Hellenic Ts.ee* In the Pcloponneecp rhe Achaean league 
had knit tegoiher the bfst tltfnenla of Grcc'Ci^ and 
breathed new life and true patriDtisni info the imbler 
portion of the Hcllfni^. But, owing to the selfish dipIo» 
maey of Arrdus and the friolisli invocatltfri of I^facedniiian 
interference to settle its disputes with Sparta, the league 
had become entirely aubjcct tn Arnecdohian influcnfNv and 
had admitted Macedoninn garrisons into its chief for¬ 
tresses. Sparta alcne of the Dlhcr Beloponnesian slates 
showed any Tigour^ and under the nnserupnloua Nei-bis 
daily inertased its etri^upth. The cnmiutrcial prosperity 
enjoyed by Byzantinm, the ntii^tiesa r>f the Bosporus, and 
by CyzicuSp on the Asiatic side of the Propentfs^ was at 
this time very coiiRldeiable- bnt l Ley wore both eclipsed 
by Rliodcs, which had secured the rarryiug trade of all 
the eastern Meditermncan. Aided by her fleet and the 
oonrageouH temper of her citizens, Rhode* was the cham¬ 
pion of all tlio Grisek maritime cilieii:, and, though na a 
rule pneftoing ji policy of ncutriiHlj and of friendly rclfi- 
tionshipwith the neighbouring powers, she did noL shrink^ 
if need be, from adopting atemer mcaflnrps. The Uho- 
diaus became the leader of a Icsguo cf l be chief Gj-eek 
cities scattered along the coasts and islands of Asia !Minor 
and elsewhere, ouch as Sinope, Lan^psnsens, llalicamnssua, 
Chiosp Smyrna^ etc. Tbis leagne upheld with sncccss the 
cause of freedom against the attacke of neighbom-ing 
tyrants, and aecDrely fostered the arts ol peace and the 
old Greek spirit, uneonlnniinated by the tyranny of a 
dissolute scldieiy or the corrupt atmosphere of an Eastern 
court* 

Such, then, wus the state of things in the East when 
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Fbilip of Macedott was induced to break down tbo wall 
of poliLical separation r and to inlorfprc In the West. The 
miserable incoaipetonce he had shown in the first Mace¬ 
donian wnr^ 215-205 BX.^ and the contemptible indolence 
which caused him to utterly diffappoint Hannibal at a 
critical period^ have been already pointed out. Now, 
bofrever^ thengh Philip was not the man needed at this 
janctnre, lie exhibited none of thoae faults which had 
marred liia fir^ war with iiomci Philip was a true king 
in the worst and best: sense nf the terra. Inffated with 
arrc^aiieo nod pride^ incap ible of taking edifice or hrook- 
ing opposition^ he was utterly callous to the lives and 
snffenugs of those ahont him ; bound by no sense of momJ 
tie or ubUgatioD^ the slate of pairsion, combining in 
singular fashion ^Ltgai:!ty and rescInl'fDn with Bapineness 
and proc'rostinatiMn, he was jet gifted with the vftlonr of 
a soldier and the eye of a general; jealous of his hononr 
as a Macedonian king, he conid rise to a Bpirited and 
dignified public policy; full of intelligence and wit, ho 
won the hearts of all whom he wished to gain. 

At the pruffient moment Philip dii^ected his attentions 
to T^gypt. About 205 i[-C. he bud formed an alliance with 
Antiochus of Asia to break up the Egyptian state^ now 
rnled over by Ptolemy Epiphanea, a child of five jeam 
old, and to divide the sjMil. In 201 ax. Philip had began 
his task of plunder. By the aid of his ally Pmsiast king 
of Bithjniu, Philip crossed to Asia and proceeded to make 
war upon the Greek citica on the coasts Chulccdon saved 
ilielf by submisaion^ hnfc Cius and Tbasos wei*e stormed 
and socked. RhcMies, at the head of her leagneT declar^ 
war against Philip; she was joined by Byzantlnm and 
Attulus of Perga m us. Several indeeUive battles were 
fought at sea ; towards the closy of the year Philip with¬ 
drew to Macedonia, where his presence was urgently 
needed. 

At this point I he Be mans thought right to interfere. 
They cunld not view with indilTcrence the possihlo 
exteDRion of Philipps power, the conquest of Rhodes 
and Egypt, the fall of Cyreue, and the future peril 
of ^1 the Greek cities, whose protectors they claimed to 
bo, and they conid not honourably refuse aid to Attalus 
of Pergamns, who had been their staunch ally since the 
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first Ttracedoninn war. The policj of interference in the 
Eo-st was not RcEufttcd bj grc^ for fniihor conquest, but 
wna dictated bj necessity; it redonnda to the senatcV 
honour that it resolved to prepare for war with Philip at 
a time when the Roman citi^ena were tbdronghly wsary 
of and exhausted by one transmaHno wq.t^ and when iuch 
a war waa sore to ronae a storm of popular diaupprobation. 

At firsts indeed^ the Bomana lacked & pretext for war. 
Their aml^ssador^ sent to Abydns, after the captnre of 
that city by Philip in 2QQ B.C., wob politely repixived bj 
the liincedonian king for attempting to interfere with bis 
designs. The Alheniflnfl, however, had at tliia time put 
tn death two Acamanjana who strayed into Iheir mysteries. 
The Acamanians at on re invoked Philip^B aid, and he 
proneeded io lay waaie Attica. Athens applied for help 
to Rome and the popular assembiy was at length indneed 
hy various eonteasionti to ratify the declamtion of war by 
the senate, in 200 fi.e. These ooTtceBsinna warn chiefly 
mtide at the cKpenao of the allies, who had to supply the 
garrison service in Gaul, Lower Italy, Sieily, and Sar- 
tihiia: volunteers alone, as w-na alleged; were enrolled for 
I he Macedonian campaign. Tw'o of the six LegiouB, thua 
called out, emharked at Brimdisium undor the leadetsfaip 
of the consnl Publins Snlpicias Galba. 

The posit ion of Philip was very critical- Antioch us 
stood aloof: Egypt, despite its anxiety to keep a Boman 
fleet out of Bias tern waters, w'bb utterly estranged frqmi 
Philip by his recent soheme of partition l the Rhodian 
confederacy of Greek cities was alao^ owing to recent 
erenta, a pTonounced enemy; W'liilc in Greece itself mBnj 
of tlio most powerfol stfites were ready to welcome the 
Romans as d^ivercra, and the Acamanians and Boeotiann 
alone remained the steadfast allies of IMaccdonia. The 
Achaean league^ previously estrEnged by the murder of 
Aratas, had, under the able IcAdership of FbiJopoemen, 
reviyed its military pow'er and freed itself from the 
oppressive inflnence of Macedonia + Aware of the danger 
to Greece of iavoking ItoinnD aid, this league exempted 
in vain to mediate between Philip and Rhodes, and in 
despair remained nentral, awaiting the coming of the 
Homan troops with undUgniEicd but inactive dread. Thus 
Philip, by his crnelty and arrogance, had alienated all 
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thckEB Eastern powers wbicU at this crifcLoa! hour shotild 
have proved his siaunchest allies in repelling the comoioa 
ilanj^r to Greek freedom ami iadepeiidGiice. 

Tho land ormy under Galbw at fir&t uSfectod voiy Ufcfclo 
of iiuportftneo^ though a division of the Eeet under Ceuto 
surprised and captured Chalets in Eubooo, the chief 
BtronghnM of Philip in Greece^ but from want of troop.4 
was unabb to retain it. Philip, m reren^,, made two 
futile attempts on Athens, and laid waste Attica. 

In the spriTiL' of 191) BrC. a Joint invasion of Macedonia 
waa cnncei"ted bj Gulba with the wild races of the 
DarduEii and Illyrians on the noith, and the Athamanca 
and Aertoliaus on the south. Galba wUh hU various allies 
ailvanced froin the west into ^lacedDnia^ and made every 
effort to draw Piidip into a decisive engagement. Aided 
by biA knowledge onhe country and his enae in procuring 
supplies, Philip for a long time avoided an engageiitcnt.p 
and continually harassed ihe Romans. CampcRed at last 
to witbdmw, by the news that the barbanana from the 
north had eoterrd his territory^ that the Actolians 
had joined the AclLwinanes in an incuraiou into Thessaly^ 
Philip easily evaded the pursuit of Gal bn, and took up hia 
position in a narrow pass on ground faTfiumble, os he 
thought, to his troops. Bat in the battle that followed, 
Galba was nctorious. The result oE this victory was not 
great, as GalUt feared to pursue hie foe in a diFicult 
and unknown country^ and, after laying waste tbe land 
and capturing Cvletrum, be retreated to ApoUonia. 

Philip now tamed his arms with great effect auainsi 
the Aeiolians and Athafiianes, whilu bis o^cer Athena^ 
goros chased the D^irdani bark over the moimtuins. 

The Rotnan 0oot was soorcrly moi'e suoccssful than tho 
land army. 

On the wholct then, the result of the fiist campaign was 
fftYOamble to Philip. Elated by his success, and by 
hopes, never realiEcd,^ of activo assistance from Antinchus, 
Philip Tiovt year encamped in a narrow' pass on I he Aons, 
where he was confronted by tha Roman army strongly 
roinfurced, and by a much abler officer in the poreon of 
the consul Titus Quincliua Plamininns. After -much 
delay, caused both by fruitless negotmtlpna and by tho 
strength of Philip's poaition, ¥iam minus was eiiabled, by 
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the treaotiery of eoiue Epirot cHiefa^ io tulte the Mace- 
dDciBTiS both in front ami rearj and ro^t tiiom with 
eon^idenibk loaa, Philip rutroated to the pa^a of Tempe, 
ftod, with the eicoption oT certaiii forims^fi m Theasaly, 
and of the Actirnanian tciritory, all northern Greece 
ETpeedilj fall into the hands of the Koinaiia, In the Bouth^ 
the strong fortresses of Chalcia and Corinth etill kept the 
Hacedonian induence paramount, bnt the oxortiona of the 
allied fleet which threatetied Corinth, and the action of 
the Achaean league in joining the victoriona Eonmna^ soon 
made Philip aware of the despeiate natnre of his po^ition- 

NegmiationB with Flamitiinciej and afterwordi wiih the 
Eoman senate, ended in the determinatipti of Philip to 
riak another liattle ^ and in 1^7 n,c. he encountered the 
enemy in the dIstHct of Scotnasa, The battle takes its 
namo from the steep height of Cj^oscephalne, which, 
lying between the two camps, was the ^ceno of the fitat 
encounter between the VRnguatd of both armiee. Owing 
to the success of the MacMoniana at the cutset, Philip 
was enconmged to risk a battle wEtii his whole force, and, 
after a fierce conflict, in which the plmlanx exhibited ila 
aucient prowess, Philip was utterly defeated, and esoa|>ed 
to I^rl$sa. 

At this defeat, even bia most staunch allies, the 
AcarnaniBiis, Bubmitted to Rome; reflistance was no 
longer possible. The terma imposed do honour to tho 
liomans^ They gave no ear to the malignity cf tho 
AetolianSr who demanded the nnnihilution of the MjlcC' 
donian kingdem ; for they clearly saw that it alone could 
Brrve aA a bulwark agninst the encroaching Celtfi and 
Thmeians. A eommiasion of ten was appointedr at the 
head of which was Flnminines, to settle the complicated 
nffaira cf Greece. Tho resalt of their deliberafions wajs 
the deci-$ion thal Philip shonld give op nil hia posBesKicna 
in Asia Minor^ Throce, Greece, and the island^i of the 
Aegean ; that he alio u Id pay a eontribution of a then sand 
talents (i£244,000); that he should conclude no foreign 
Blliane^a without Home's consetiir end wage no foreign 
wars; that he should enter into the Itoman allismec^ nud 
send a contingent when required ; tlmt tho Macedonian 
army should not exceed five thousand men, nor lia fleet 
five decked ships; that the territory of Macedonia should 
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Tcmain unin^p^ir^t wit.]i tbe exception of Eomo small 
strips and of the revolted prov^inca of Orcstis. 

With iTgArd to tbo diapaaitloo of the posses^OQS thn^ 
ceded bj Phnip. Home, having learnt bj ex^ricDce in 
Spain the donbtfal valno of transmarine provinces, kept 
none of fcho spoil for herselfp and decreed ireedom to the 
Greek states,—a freedom rather in name than deed, when 
we oonsider the valne of it to a nation devoid of all 
anion and anitj. Athena received the three islands of 
Pams, and Imbroa, as a revtard for tho hardships 

she had suffered and for the man^ martesEcs she had shown 
to Home^ All Philip's possess]ona in the Peloponnese and 
on the lathmus were ceded to the Achaean league, which 
was thus pracLicallj made ruler of the Pelopotinese: but 
scant favour wae^i:^ordiiHl to the bossttnl and greedj 
Aeloliana^ who incerporaled Phocia find Locria, hat were 
not suffered to extend their power to Acnraania and 
Thessaly. 

Nfibia of Sparta ohstinateiy refund to give up Argos to 
the Achaean leagne, and only yielded to a pawednl display 
of Roman arms; and, though hie banditti were dispersed 
and Sparta captured, both the city and Nabls himself 
were left intbeh the conquerors only requiring the cession 
of his foreign possessions find his adhercfice to the 
stipulatione touching the right of wngLug war find of 
forming foreign nlhances. 

Peace was thus, ontwardlj nt any established 

among the petty Greek states, FLimininUfi ficted with 
great fairness and patience throughouE, &nd strove ns far 
ns possible to tnete out justice to the ckims of each Greek 
state. He showed sn especially wise and tolerant mode^ 
ration In his punishtnent of the rebellions Boeotisns, who, 
in their eagerness to attsch themselves sgain to Msce- 
donifi^ did not refmiu from patting to death isolated 
bands of Roman soldiers. 

In li?4 n.c. Flaminitius, after holding a conference of 
fiU the Greek states at Corinth, withdrew^ his troops 
from every fortress and departed horneward, thns 
the lie to the Aetolian calamny that Rome hsyd inherited 
from Philip '^Ihe fetteRi of Greece. 

We cannot doubt the nobleness and slnceritj of the 
Roman endeavour to set Greece free; the reason of its 
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faitore was the fjemplele demcirAli^.ation of the Greek 
iiatiea. In trnth, the newsaitici nf the case dciDan^ed 
tko permanent presence of a stlpericir power^ not the 
pernicious boDH of a fictitions freedom ^ the feeble poliej 
of sentiment, with all its apparent humanitT, waa far 
more cruel than the sternest ocenpation. History has 
a Nemesis for every sin—for an impotent cravLnj^ ofter 
freedom, ^ well as for an injudiciaun penenoaity/^ Tha 
Nemesis in this case was the war with Anticchns of Asia. 
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CHAPTETt XVIt 

WAR WITH AHTIOCHtrS GF ASli^ IKD THE THIRD 
KACEDO?Ill!f WAR. 

HapLnne b«lwefrn Eoite aud Astio^hiu^DeclBnitkin of wnr, 19S R.o. 
— Antiuchiu in Gr«ce—Stipto in Aliil—Bitlla of Hn^iftiai 
ISO E.C. —SettleoirEBt of Atia find Grciece—uf tTimmilnl 
and gdpto^Angler of Philip — Hit BdGcMecir F^jrwiuH— W hT with 
Home, ITS V,C.^^oadU:ct of Per-Hni and of the Haman gcndmlf 
— HaUln-of T^dnii, B.c.^Rc]inBD treatnnml of Mficed^nia and 

lha EjLEteni powers—Pooltioo gl Hnmo. 

A?3Tt0ciiiGs boid long fixed his ojes apoii the SjHan coRst^ 
irbich had been wrested from Asia by ihe E^ypUans^ and 
bad seized tbo occasion of Phllopator^a death, in 205 d.c., 
ta concert nteaanrea with Phiiip for the parti Lion of the 
kingdom of the Ptulemtes. But he Inched the Icresight 
to inaho roionion cause with Philip in tepelling Koman 
interference^ and had t&knn advantage of the second 
^Macedonian war to secure Egypt for himselh At first he 
attacked the Egyptlaa poaaeftaiona In Cilicia, Syria, and 
PaleBtino, and by a victory gained in 198 B-C^f near the 
fioorcea of the Joidan^ be became absointe master of the t wo 
latter countries^ He then proceeded with a strong fleet 
to ocenpy all the districta on the south and west coasts of 
Asia Minor^ which had formerly belonged to Egypt^ hut 
had TirtuJilly fallen nnder the dominion of Philip. Home 
had^ however, bidden Philip to withdraw from these 
posscaaions^ and to leave them free and untonched, and 
now Antiochnn came forward to take Philip's place as the 
oppressor of the Greek cilies and free kingdoms in those 
lands. 
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Alreadj, in 198 B.c-t Attaliaa of Porgananji bad applied 
to Rutiio for aid against Antic>chusj and in the follow¬ 
ing year the Hhodinns opeuij protected the Carijin citi^ 
of Halitamsasnp, Cannus, Myodus, and the island of 
Samos against the attacks of (he great king. Other 
cilicSt euch as Sniyrna and LampsacuBj took heart to 
resist Anttochaa, and thej« one and all, cal led upon Roma 
to gtire effect to hur promise that they should be freo, and 
to prove that neitlier Brlacedonian tyrant nor Asian despot 
should bo suffered to oadfl^iiger Greek life and libertT. 
Rama, however, was alow to answer Buch a call j nor did 
she resort to other measures than those of diplomaer^ 
whan Antiochns, in Idti it.c,, landed in Europe and invad-^ 
the Thracian Chcrsoiieie^ and took active measares to 
convert Tbmce into a dependent patrapy on the plea thnb 
he was merely reasserting his claim to iCe leuid conquered 
bj his apcasior Selcucu^, 

The delay of the Romans in forclblj opposing Antioch us, 
who plainly show^ed his desigriB not only on Aaia l^linor 
butaleo on Greece* may be ascribed partly to their wrarinesa 
of war* but chieffy to the vaia wish of FiamioinuA to pose 
as the liberator of Greece and the extinguisher of the w sr 
in the East. FLamitiinus was thus induced to withdraw 
all tho Houian garriBonB frorn Greece in 194 B.O.* and to 
blind the Romans ta the fact that the embe m of wa^r still 
smouldered, sooo to be rekindled into a flame by bin ow^a 
Vanity nnd by the senate^s culpable negligence^ 

In the year pr&vfoHB to the withdrawal of the Romnn 
troops frotn Greece* Antiochns had accorded an lionniimhto 
recepLion to the exiled Hannibal, which in it'ielt was 
tantamount to a dcclsnition of war^ but Flandiijnus re¬ 
fused to regard it as auebi and cfKnrentcd himself with 
uddressing mere verbal icnionatmnces and demands to 
Antiochns. The latter did not fail to piofit. by the respite 
unexpectedly granted him by the Rornun evnenation uf 
Greece. Ho gave ono dsughtor in marriage to the young 
king of Egypt; flimtberto Arininthes, king of Cappudocia; 
an^l offered a thitd to Eumenrs^ who bad aticccrdcd hiu 
father Attslus on the throne of Pergamus, on the condu 
tion of his abandoning the Homan alliance ^ hoal^ adopted 
Conciliatoiy' measures towrnrds the Greek cities in Asia 
Minor. In Grew^ ilself tbo Actolians wero eagt^ to jcia 
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lirn ; a plan wa"? eTen formed on the dug^esticiD of Han¬ 
nibal bj wbtcb the Western world n-aa to unite with the 
ftnd war to bbi^e anew thron^hnut Italj, Africa, 
and Spain, as well aa Greece, Egyptj and Aaia, To the 
venitj and impatience of i3ia Aetoliens was duo tbe first 
spark which ignited the train of war. Bj their attempt 
to take Spnrta and attach it to their ieagne, and bj their 
fail are both tbens and at Chalets, thej oaneed almofit the 
whole of the Pelopotinese to ojiite against Antiochna—'a 
result dia metrical!j opposiie to that which they wished to 
prodnee* 

ETenis had now reached Ettch a paas tbat a rupftire 
between Romo and Aiitiochns was inevitfible. At length, 
after some fruitless discussion at Ephesns between the 
Roman enroya a-^^ the groat king, war was dectsred in 
and to the sommer of that year a Roman heet 
appeared to sec are Greece in its allegiance^ while an arm/ 
under Marco a BaebiiiB landed at Apollonia in the sntumn. 
About the same time, Antioch as crossed o?er into Greece 
with such troDpa as he could at once collect, nnd occupied 
Demetrics. All hopes of success depended on the reatizs- 
tion of the coalition planned b/ HanuibaL But a mean 
jealousy of the latter's greatness was os fatal in the court 
of Autiochns as it bad been in the conucile of Oartl^gc to 
tho elocution of his mighty scliemes^ and the victor of 
CanuBc WRS entrusted with saboidinate and ilbfkttiog 
commissiokis. 

The attitude of Philip of Macedon, of EunicneSr. of the 
Achaenn league. Rhodes, nud Egypt, who all sided with 
Rome, showed at once bow futile would be the attempt of 
Antioc'huB in Europe. At finitp indeed, Antioclius auticl*^ 
pa^ed the Koitiuiib by occupying Euboea^ and by an attempt 
to gain orer Thessaly; bni be sonn wearied of war^ and 
retired to Clialois, whore ho spent hia lime in writing 
letters to the Greek states and in idle amusement. In 
the spring of 19L B.c. the Homan gouoral Mauins Acilius 
Ghihdo arrired, accompanied by eereral noted oEhcera and 
Btron;f reinforcenieiita: in all, the Roman force reached 
about forty thonRand men. Antioch us, whose o wn forces 
had sufferm oonaideiTibl/ from siT:knE!SR and desertion, and 
who hud been groply deceived by the Aetoliuns as to 
the amonnt of their contingent, foolishly resolved to on- 
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treneb hiinEclf at ThcrmppylaOt iJid ta itwait there the 
ftirlral cf the gre^t aimy from Aeia. Owii;g to the 
reiDiasuesB of the At-boliaiiB posted on the heights, and to 
their surprise by Mareus Cato^ Antiochaa was easily 
rootedi and escraped to Chalcis^ whence he took ship to 
Kpbe&efr. At once aU the atnoDg tortresseSf with the 
ejLCpptujQ. of Heraclea and Naanactiia, where the Aeto¬ 
ll a njq for a while held oatp stLiTeQaered to the RotuacB, and 
a1] the Givck states tendered their submission. 

Thpa ended, for the present, all reaistance In Greece; 
but the coming war in Asia, owing to the gri^t distance 
and didlcuHy of commnnicatiotie, appeared to the Romana 
far more dangerona. Gains Li vius, the Reman admiral^ 
gained a i^ignal victoi^ over the enemy's fieet between 
Ionia and Chios, and cooped np thmr ^lipa in the harbour 
of Epheaus; but he was obliged» on the approMh of 
winter, to retire to the harbonr of Cane, near iVrgBjnus. 
In the winter^ Smyrna and meny Greek cities in Asia 
!Minor welcomed the llomaas, and Antiochns made great 
ei[ertioDs to equip two fleets supported by a powerful 
land army, and thus to prevent the RomatiB from landing 
in Asia, 

Eqrly in. the following jear^ 190 B.C-p the Roman 
admiral proceeded towards the Hellespont, to-pave the 
w'ay for the pasaige of the land army by the capture of 
Sestua and Abjdus. Ho had almost effected his pnr- 
pose when he was recalled by the news that the fleet of 
the Rhodiaim, his allies, had been destroyed by the 
oneinj ; the latter^ however^ on the annval of Livius, shut 
themsoU'OS up in the Itarbonr of Ephesns and refused 
battle. The Roman flicet now took up its etntion at 
Samos, and Li vine was replaced by the no w admirsl 
Lucius Aeinilius Rcglllus, who for s ti^iie effected nothing 
of importance The second fleet of Autiochna, led by 
Hannibab which had long been detsiued by nafavo arable 
winds, at last threatened to join the fleet at Ephesus; 
but at the month cf the Eurymedon^ off Aspendas in 
Pamph^vliEi, it was utterly defeated by a squadron of 
Rhodian sbips. It was thu flrsb naval battle and the last 
battle fought by Ilsnnibal against Home, This victory 
foUow'cd op by another,^ at the promontory of Myou- 
nesus over the Asiatic fleet stationed at Ephesna^ in wnich 
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tha IkimAiia toot or a&nk fortj-tnro of the enaiiij^’a 
and awept the sea of all opposiLiOQ to the cruasiuj^^ of the 
land oimj. 

The conduct of the war on knd bad been entrnated to 
the conqncror of Zama, who practically acted ag supremo 
CDinmaader m iho place of bis brother Lucins Scipio, 
the nominnL cdniTnaodcr-iii-chicfi a man of do mbilitj. On 
landing in Greece the Scipioa had at first been detained 
by a renewal of hostilities on the part of the Aetohans, 
wliiich inconvenient obstacle woa only removed by an 
arrnislico for six naonths. Ah the Aegean wna not yet 
clear of the enemy^8 shlp^^ Scipio marched by the const 
throngh Msccdonia and Thracej inttoding to cross Iho 
Hellespont, The victory of Myonnrana and the foolish 
tcfiTor of Antioch us proved that Scipto's good fortune 
had not dcficrtcd b!fa. By order of Antiochna the strong 
fortress of Ly^imachhi. on the Thracian ChersoaieBe was 
evacnated^ and thus no opposition w«3 offered to Hie 
uTDSfiiug of the Kellespont, nor was eluj preparation ni'ide 
to receive Bcipio on the Asiatic coast, ^ipio refased to 
accept the teirms of snbmission proposed by Antiochtis^ 
and tliB Eomans met the aimiy of the great king near 
Magnesin, at the foot of monnt Sipylns, not far from 
Smyrna^ in the autumn of 190 The cambrons ma&ses 
of the Asiatic troops proved their own destruction: the 
flower of their army^ drawn up in ^Macedonian phalanx^ 
was foiled in ite efforts to reach the Roman lirgioes by the 
coufusion ol their own light troops, and by the absence of 
the heavy cavalry under Antioch us, which had rushed 
off in pursuit of a small Reman squadron. At la-St the 
phalanx wss broken up by its own elephants^ and tho 
whole army Scattered in utter rout. 

The lossci of Antioch us have been estimated at hfty 
thousand, tho^ of the Romans at three hundred foot 
soldiers and tw'enty-four horseincn^ Peace w'ss eoneluded 
on tho torms proposed by Scipio before the battle, by 
which Antiochus was condemned to pay alL the costs of 
the war and to sareetider the whole of Asia Minor. Anti* 
oebus himself was soon after (in 18? B.c.) slain, while 
plundcriujr a temple of Bel in Eljmais, at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, With the day of Magnesia Asia was 
erased from the hat of great states ^ and never perhaps 
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did a RTWt power fall ro rapidlj* eo thoranglilj, ond so 
ignominSoasIy Its the kingdom of the Seleitcidae under iliia 
Ai^tiochLii^ tho Great.*' 

The Celts of Ask Minor who had supplied meiTerir,Hea 
i€t Antiochus dow met with BeTere punishment. The new 
Homan commander Ganens Manlins Yolso^ wlm had stic- 
ceeded Lnqitia l^ipio in ISD BX.^ tamed his arms against 
ibo two cantons of the Tolistoh- gi atid the Teclosflges. 
In both cases the mo an tain heights to which ihe Celts 
had retired weiv scaled^ and both cantons men; cempletelj 
broken up and dispersed. 

Tha final acttiemerit of Ask was deterrained by a eom- 
mission presided orer by Volso. The sum to bo paid bj 
Antioclius was filled at fifteen thousand Euboic talents 
(£jjdOO^OOG); all posaessioos in Enrope, and all the 
counlry in Asia ftrinor west of the fiver Halya and the 
mouutain eliain of the TanniSp w-ere now ceded by 
the great king; last'Eyi certain restrictions were imposed 
apon his rights of waging war and of nSTigating the sea, 
Eren beyond ihe bcmndarieR of the Homan protectorate^ 
AriaratheSp king of Cappadocia, thongh mulcted in a 
light firm for his alliance mith AtiltoclLas, retained hia 
kingdom and was practically independent of Antioch us i 
moreover, f he fivo sntTapies of Armenia now rose under 
Hcman influence into independent kingdoms, Prusia^T 
king oF nithynia^ was allowed to keep hia possessions 
intact; nor were the Celts ouRted from their territory, 
tliodgb bound to Tefmin in the futnro Ironi sending out 
nrnied bands and levying black-mail from the AidiaLio 
Greek9r TF»e Greek cUic-^t which were free and had 
joined the liomans, w'erc confirmed iu their ancient fn^e- 
dom and e^rcmpted from tribute to the various dynasts of 
Ask Minor; tliis exemption was not, however, eiteaded 
to those which paid tribute to EunicnEs. Hhodea obtained 
Lyeia nnd the greater part of Csris as a reward for her 
KcaJoas assistsnre. But tbo largest share of the fii^il fell 
to the king of Pei'gamna. Eumenea received the Thrftcka 
Chersonese and the greater part of Asia Elinor west of 
the Haiyfl, the protectorate over and right of recetfing 
tribiite from such Greek cities as were noi mnde alisoliitely 
free, and & egntributton of nearly five hundred talenta from 
Antiochus. Thus h e was nobly recoin penned tor hia 
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AulFeHogs and devotion to the RoiDan canBo, and thus tho 
Icingdom of the Altai ids becanie in Aflia wh&t Knsiidia 
was in Africa—a powerfal etato dependent on Romep 
capable of acting as a check opoa Macedcaia end Sjria 
wilhoat needing Roman support Romo thus adhered 
atrictlj to its policy of acquiring no transmatine posses- 
flione, and In 1^ ex. the fleet and laud army evacuated 
Asia. 

The war with Ajitiochns had naturally agitated tbo 
ever quaireLaome and excitable states in European Greece^ 
The AetolianBt wlio had tried to rekindle the Bamo of war 
by attacks on Philip of Macedon^ were soon compelled to 
utter aubmifision by the combined arms of the Homan 
consol^ Ifancus PuIvilib Kobilior^ and the Macedoniana 
and AchaeanB. Tli^' posaeflaicns taken from the Aetolians 
wore divided among the allies of Home, who reBerved for 
herself nothing bat tbo two islands of Cepfaallenm and 
Zacynthus. Neither Philip nor the Achaeans wore saiiafled 
with their share of the spoil. The laat-named were foolish 
enongh to attempt to display their independence of Rome, 
and with a quasi-patriotic zeal to desire an eatedsion of 
their powers though indigt:iant at the ad rice of FJami- 
niaoB to con^nt thcmseU^i^ with tho Pelopounese^ and at 
the refnaal of Rome to enlarge the terrikuy of their 
league, they proved theh* incapacity to govero the Folo- 
pOQDSSO by eonstant quarrels with Sparta and MeSsene. 
The senate-p after vain attempts to arbitrate, at laat grew 
weary of these petty disputes^ and loFt the Achaeans and 
the Greek states generally to seltle finch trifles among 
IhemBelves. 

After the defeat of AnliochuSf Hannibal bad taken 
refnge with Prusias, the king of Bithyoia, and hadfinCceEfi- 
fuljy aided hiio in hie wars with Eumenes, Now he, tbo 
only being on earth who was still a sonreo of terror to 
Home, was hunted down by bis old eaemiea in a way 
nnwortby of so mat a nation^ and compelkd to take 
poison, dying m 1 m b.c.^ at the age of sixty-seven. 

About the same time died bin great rival and lucky 
victor, PubliDs Scipio. The favonritei of fortune, be bad 
added to the empire of Rome, Spain, Africa, and Asiaj and 
yet he, too, liko Hannibal^ spent hia last yeara in bitter 
trouble and disappointment, a volantary exile from the 
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city of hi a fathet^, for which lie ha*f spent his life^ but In 
which he had forhidden hiE own remnins bo bo buried^ 
Wo do not exactly know what drove him from Rome. 
The charges of peculation brought a^aingt him and hia 
brother Liicins were no doubt cmplj calnmtiiea, but hia 
arrogance and pnood belief that he w as nrst as other men 
had doubtless raised muTiy enemlrSj while bis wish to 
aacriheo everything to the promatioii of bis own family 
caused j^eneral distrtiist of bis poltifcal aiiri0+ “It ia, 
moreover, the distinguiihing ebometeristic of such natures 
as that of Scipio—strango mixtures of gen nine gold and 
glittering trnsel—that they need tho good fortune and 
the briJliimee of youth in order to cierciEe their chamii 
andt when ihi^ charm begins to fade^ it is the charmer 
himself that is most painfolly conEcioi^ of the change/' 
Thus ended this Asiatic A Ripnificant indEcation 

of the feeble and loose organization of the kingdom of the 
ScleucLdne is tho fact that it, alone of all the grrat states 
conquered by Rome, never after the first conquest made 
n Beeond apppal to arms. But Rome had not yet done 
with her tronblea in tho East; and her Dnjnat treatmeDt 
of Philip of Macedon in return for his stnunch support 
during the war with Anticcbns fioon cansed another out¬ 
break in that quarter. All the statcH m Greece now 
seizfMi the opportunity of dnmaging their enclent oppressor, 
and of reviving tbe ajiti-Mac^oninn feeling by conatant 
complaints to the Roman feoate; bnt tho irritation and 
annoyance tbua canned 1o Philip was aa notbing compared 
with the indignation ho felt at the cstension of the 
kingdom of Eumenea. The Attn lids had ever been the 
bitterest foes of Macedonia, and^ now that their power 
was revived and increased under the protoctiug arm of 
Rome, Philip's thirst for revenge went beyond all limits 
of prudence. On hearing of some fresh inveetives which 
had been launched agailiiat him in the Thessalian assem¬ 
blies he replied with the line of ThcoentuSi 

ira 3 S aXiov la^^i 54 $V^cir; What! thinkest Ihou 
that all my suns a^e eet? '*) \ a reply which ahowed that 
he bad determined onco moi^ to put all to the hazard. In 
these later days, bowevcri Philip displayed a caution and 
an caimcat perseverance in bis prepamtiona which at an 
earlier djite might have changed the world's history. Ho 
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epon cnipbpd his proud toraper so ss to pretond compl^t* 
BubotiBsiDEL to Rome, and delayed tba breaking Dot of war 
by tho ogciiey of liia son DjmetrJixB, who do ring liia 
reside nr e ^ a hostage hi Kome had won great popularity 
with tha leadbig Romana. Perseiis, the oldeat aon, foar- 
ing tlmt Philip would disinherit him in faronr of Deme- 
trios^ pers^adrf hi^ father to pat the latter to deatli., on 
the false charge tliat he was intriguing with Roaieogntnst 
Maredonk^ Philip kam&d too late the plot of the fmtri- 
ride, but died himself in 179 before be could putikh 
the crime. 

TLna Perseua Hucceeded to the throne^ a man romark- 
able for hia peraonal pi'owews and steady per-seTerance, 
and incftpablD of being tuzned aside, aa hia father had 
becup by the ricjons allnreiaenla of plmsure. Ho entered 
on all his fathti-lr scbetnes with resolute determination, 
and to the oatward eye of hia cauiitrymon ho Reemcri tho 
man needed for tho great work ol liberation from the 
yoke of Hotne. Rat he lackeil the gon[us and elasticity 
of Philip. He could devise plans and pt'RieTere in Ins 
preparations for their executionT bat when tho time camo 
for action he was friglitened at his own handiwork. As 
10 the case with all narrow minds, the meena became tq 
him llio pnd, when imminent peril don^auded the use of 
tho treasarea which he had amas.^vd for the war with 
Eom^t Persona could not End the heart to port with hia 
golden pieeira. 

The wise measurea of Philip, In focndlng towns, en¬ 
couraging marriagCp and in devoJopirg the finances of hia 
coiiniry during twenty years of pe&cct had rendeied tho 
wjwer of Macedonia at least twice as strong as it had 
been at the ontbreak of the second Macedonian war. 
Perseus now poaaesaed an army of tbir^ thoasand troops, 
independent of aDiilianos, a treasnry capable of paying 
both tbb army and ten tbonsand mercenaries for fen 
jeorH, and, ubore all, a devoted and loyal people. The 
attem[als, however^ to raiae a coalition a.gaiti«it Rome, and 
tbus cariy out the strcbemea of Hanuibal, failed. In Greece 
it is trtifr thet the sentiments of erery state were gradually 
Veering round to tho side of Persens, whose name was not 
stained, as that of bis father bad been, by atrocious and 
bloodthirsty deeds. Every Greek now saw the true 
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roeaniELg of tHe freedom gmnted bj Rome, and tbat 
rcBtoratiDD of Uellenio tiaticnialUj bv a forei^ power 
iDvolv'cd a contradiction in teTma, i'be (fforta of Ea- 
iiien&x, who tried by gifts and far ours to conciliate tbo 
Greeks in Asia Minor, and 1o reconcile them to the 
Mrangemeifcts made by Roioe, were receiTsd with eveiy 
Eigu of scorn and contempt. 

But the support from the Greek cities and idaies, whether 
of Greece proper or Asia Mfnor^ w&a but a broken retd 
whereon to lean. More impoHant w-aa the success which 
attended the efforts of Pei^ns to stir up Gie barbarian 
tribes living near the I>atiubeatid in IJljria, and the doeft 
allinace he formed with the biave Cotys, mlcr of tho 
Odr^'sians and of all cb stern Thince* By public proclama¬ 
tion he gained over to his side all tlie ^^eks who, owing 
to political Find other oiences, and still more owing to 
debt, bad been exiled. From these and other eansea tbo 
whole of Greece was once nsore in a stale of ferment, 
Rome saw that she could delnj no longer; and the advent 
of bumenes in porsoti, with a long list of gi ievances and 
a true Bcconnt of the state oE affairs Lu Grcm?, caused the 
senate to resolve on war in the aotanin of 172 b.g. 

Peraenji, instead of aeting at oneo and occDiijing Greece 
by the aid of the lilscedonian party in each st-ite^ fiHttered 
avrrty his tinie in discussions with Quintus hfarciuB Philip^ 
pus^ whose aim wa^ to cause Perseus to delay active 
operalions until the Koman IcgioriH arrived. This foolish 
delay on the pari of Persens ruined bis chance of support 
from the Greek states and confcderiides. The Aetollan 
league chose LycUcus as iU new strategus, a thorough 
pariisQu of Rome i and the Boeotjan confederacy suddonly 
collap^ eDm]]letely on the complaint of □ Roman envoy 
touching two of their cities, Halbrtus and Corontsii which 
had ontL-red into engagements with Pei'sens. 

Ill June, 171 n.c., the Roman legions landed, and Fei'seuf^ 
Owing to his utter remissness^ fonnd himself alone. For¬ 
tunately for liim, th e Roman conau], Pubtiue Lid bias 
Ci-asstis, was grossly incompetent, and, hhd Perseus 
followed np his first success, gained near l 4 iriAft, by 
usanming the o^cniEive, uo doubt all Greece would have 
at once followed tbo example of the Epirots and rctfolLcd. 
Orassius ugnalLzcd hie shameful command by forcing the 
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amfili Boeotian town of Cononea to capiti^late, mA hj 
aeUin^ its lubabitaTits into aUvety, His sacreessor^ Aolns 
HosLilius, was equal Ij ansnccessful^ and wm twlco oa^^il^ 
repulsed in atiompting to eutee Maoodonis; while his 
milesgns^ Appias Clandins, commanding^ the western 
army^ m-ft wiih nofcbIn|f but roveessa. Morcoferi the 
Komari name, hitherto distingliisbed in tbe East bj the 
hononnLble probity of its pofitfcal transaotfons^ was now 
stained by treacberons and underhand dealing' with 
varioua Greek states. Two csiDpaigna bsd seized to 
show tbe conitiletelj demoralized and dieot^nized con¬ 
dition ol the oomnn army^ which was only saved from 
destruction bj the inability of Persens to change hie plan 
of defensive warfare to One of a Vigorona oSenEiiTo. 

The third compapig'u wa^i oponsd in ld9 Ilc^ by the new 
Baman commander, Quintus Marcins Phi]ippn& Ho 
saccoeded in entering Macedonia by the pass of Tempo, but 
was nrevetited from advancing by the entrenched petition 
which Pertons occupied on the Etn>am of the Elpius ^ and 
the Eoman army TcnuLloed idle in the extreme corner of 
Thessaly. Genthins^ king of Jllyrfa, was bribed by Ptmeoa 
to break with Ronic^ the bribe, however, the miserly 
Fer^ens never paid, nor weald he part with, hie beloved 
gold to hire twenty thousand Celts who volunteered to 
serve in his army 

Id IbS sen %'ery different Hornsn general appeared on 
the BccnOt m the person of Lodns Aomilius Paallns, son 
of the consul who fell at Caunfic,—a man full of vigour 
despite his sixty years, and utterly incorruptible. Ho 
scon turned the pcsiticu of the enemy and fomd ihcm to 
retreat to Pydua. Here the decisive battle was fonghtp 
and tho Maoc-doniaD phalanx, after dT^persing the Boman 
vanguard and endangering the whole army, lost its fortna- 
ticn on the uneven ground, and waa cut down to a man; 
twenty thuuaand MaoeHonians fell, and eleven thousand 
were made prisonera. Persona fled with his cavalry und 
treasure to SimothraceT and soon after anrrendered, weep¬ 
ing, to the Romans; he died a few years later, at Alba uu 
the Fucinc lake 

Thua perished tho empire of Alexander the Great^ 144 
years after h is death Mact-donia w aa hen ceforth abolish ed, 
and the united kingdom wse brokeo up into four republi- 
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can which p&id to Rome half the former land-tAi; 

dj^hi of interinarria^e between the mcmbei^ of diCerent 
leagues was forbiddii^li, and overj^ measure was t&keD to 
pro vent a revival of the nncient monerthy^ The Eomana 

f ained their object and ftoai that day to this ilacedonia 
as possessed no history, 

Illyria^ whose hiiig Gen thins waa taken pHsoner^ and 
whose CApital Scedra was captured by the ptietor Lucias 
AuiciGi^ was treated in the same way as Macedonia had 
b^en, it was split op into three free states^ its piratical 
fleet was eonBsoateib and an end waa thaa put to the 
depredatferns of Illyrian corsairs. 

In tho treatment of the rest of the Greek world. 
Romo now discaidrd the sentimental policy of Fla- 
minimis^ and determined to reduce alVGreek si^itea to 
tho eame hnmble level of dependence. It was clear 
th&t with the aboUtion of Maccdooia the kingdom of 
Per]gamaa. oa exercising a check on Macedonr ceased to 
be a necessity. The RomanB therefore proceeded to cir^ 
culatn strange, thoagh ntterlj utfcfounded, reports as to 
iha loyalty of Enmenes; they attempted to set hia brother 
Attains against him by granting Attnlus favours and 
inciting him to establish a rival tJirqne; they declared 
Pamphytia independent, andK when the Galatians overran 
Pergamns^ they^ after a pretence of mediation, declared 
them independent also, Euinenes set sail for Italy to 
remonstrate; hot the senate suddenly decreed that no 
kings ill future were to come to Rome, nnd sent a qnaestor 
to meet Enmenes at Brnndininm. Eumenes. taking tha 
hint, declared that he was satiatiedf and returned home; 
he clearly saw that all equality of alliance was at an end, 
and that the time of impotent subjection to Rome had 
now come for himself as for all other free states. 

The high-spiritiKl Rhodians were the next to sufer. 
Deluded by the consul Quintus Mareitti^ who had pre¬ 
tended to wdah for their mediation in the war with Per- 
Bens, rhey just before tho IxitSle of Pydna sent envoys 
to the Roman camp and the Roman senate, saying that 
the 3facedonian war was injurious to their commercial 
interestjs^ and that they would declare war against thfl 
side which refused at once to make peace. This miserable 
i^publicftn vanity soon changed to humble entreaty^ when 
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the Romms, after tbe batik of Pjdna^ ihreateDed the 
Khodiaes with war. The SH>aate^ glad of an i-xcuse to 
honiLliate the haughty pncrchaot oity, deprivod Hhodes of 
all her possessions Oo the mainland, erud, by the erection 
of a free port at Delos, so damaged Rhodiun commereo 
that the yearly receipta from enstama aa»k at once from 
£41000, to £li000. 

Id Greece itself severe measarea were taken. Serentj 
towns In Epiraa were plnodered, and the inhiibitatik, to 
the namber of l^OiOOO* wera sold into skveiy. Trials for 
high treason took pFsife in all parts of Greece^ owing to 
the eriFitence of a ^taccdOEiLan party in every eity. A 
very large number of suipects freun Aehain, Aetolia, 
Aeamania, and Lesbf^s were deported to Italy, partly, 
perhaps, to eaca^ the bloodthirsty zeal of so eh men as 
tho Aetoliim stmtegas Lyenicuft, 

An opportnnity had, roonoovor, been given Rome to 
interfere once more in the EiLst, Dnring the third Mnce- 
donkn w ar, AnHochus Epiphanes, king of Asia, or, as it 
was now called, Syria, seized the occusion to carry oat 
the tradltkaal mlicy of the Selencidao and to eonqner 
Ejiypt. When he wag on the eve of anetresBi and was 
lying encamped before Alexandria, a Rardan envoy arrived 
shortly after the battle of Pydna^ and drawing a circio 
ronnd the king, warned him at onco to restore all that bo 
had conquered and to evucttale Egypt, With this warn¬ 
ing A ntiochus was forced to comply ^ and Egypt at once 
Submitted to the Roman protectorate 

Every state in the world now dtd homage to Rome, And 
the most pbacquions fhittcry met the CArs of the Roman 
sennEe. :N"or was the momont ill-chosen ; frotn tlie battle 
of PydnA Pulyhins daks the full establighment of Rome's 
Universal empire. All subsequent atrnggles wore rebel- 
lions, or wnrs wlih nations beyond tho pale of Romano- 
Greek dviliiafkn. The whole ctvilked world reongmzcd 
IP the Roman senate the snpremc trihcnal for kings and 
nations; to acquire its langnngo and mnnoern foreign 
princes and noble youlhs resided in Romo. Only once 
was a real attempt made to got rid of Roman dominjoti—* 
by 31ithradatcfl, king of Pontes. 

The hattk of Py dna marks the last oeca^on on which 
the staate slill adhered to the stste mEuim that Rome 
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«iioDld, if possible^ hoid no possessfona and di tin tain no 
pfltrbonji beyond ihc luliati ecaa, but should keep in 
check Ibc numerous dependent states bj a mcfa political 
fiupr&iuQcy. Tho treatment of Macedonia and other states 
sfter tho battJo oF Pjdna shows that Borne had at last 
recognijEed the impreeLicablc nature of this protectonile i 
the uecessitiy dt hci const nnt interTentioui liad proved to 
Borne that the effort to preserve vanquished states^ even 
at tho cost of taithfuL allies^ was a failure Sigus were 
now forthcointng that hy gradual steps theji^e client-states 
would be reduced to the position of subjents^ When w& 
reTiew the esitension of Rome't^ power from the conquest 
of Sicilj to the battle of Pjdiin, It becomes dear that the 
universal etupire of Eome wa^ a result forced upon the 
Bi^mao governseiitp without^ nnd even in opposition to 
its wish certainly it was not a giganti? plan contrived 
and earned out by a thirst for t^niforial nggrandiaement. 
All that the Boman government Wk^hed for whs tho sove¬ 
reign tj of Italy; and they earnestly opposed the erten- 
B^on of this sovereignty to Africa, GrCfCCp and Aaie^ from 
the sound ticw that they ought not to suffer the hernd 
of their empire to be crushed by ihe ehelh Their blind 
hatred of Carihago led them isito the error of retaining 
Spain, and of assuming in Bome measure the gLiai^mnshfp 
of Afnca ; thoir stiH blinder enthusiasm for Greek freedom 
made them commit the eqnal blunder of coofening lihcHy 
everywhere on the Greeks 

■^‘The poUey of Home was not projected by a stnglo 
mighty intellect and bequeathed by tradition from gene^ 
ration to generation- it was the policy of a very able hut 
Somewhat nariow-minded deliberative assembly^ which 
had far too Httle pow'erof grand combination^ and far tou 
much of an instinctive desire for the pieservation of its 
own commonwealth, to devise projects in tho spirit of a 
Cuesar or Napoleon 

The universal empire of Rome was^in fact, ba&edon the 
political development of antiquity in genemL In the 
aUfient world, balance of power was unknown, aud every 
Ration a aim waa to subdue hia neighbour or to render 
him harmless. Though we may sentimen tally muuro the 
extinction of so rnany richly jpfifted aud highly developed 
tiations by the supremacy of Bomci we must bear in iniud 
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that that Bapnsinacy was not dao to a laera enpeiioritj of 
Aims, but was a necessary consequence of the intematioDal 
relations of autiquitj generally ^ and therefore the issue 
was not one of mere ctiaueep but the fnlilfuent of an 
nuchangeablo anil therefore endurable destiuy. 
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m OCV^RKli|:^T JtWP THII GOVm UD. 

Keif AtAte-prtiei—Ariitocratir of end eqnitei 

-»T^b reoBoratip—Uiiirpa^ioa of pciwer bj fjunSIitf—Treatment 
of LAtkoi—Tbe pivvineca and their {lOTBriiDra—The coiaulo 

—Ria* ef a oity imhhlo—Cato and hi* leforma—DeTnaj^ogiam— 
Mana^mec]I of Imad and of Ompital—1>«ohBe of the popnfntioD. 

Arip the din of flmiK And conftlant eucces^ion of victoriei. 
It ]« difEctiU to trace the Bccry.‘t and ailent growth of ihoae 
changes which wero fraught with so eh roomentoua eon- 
sef^uenecs to the Rornnn constitution. The new aris- 
tocreojj consisting of the old patrician feniilics and of 
those plebeian^ who had become united with the old 
patncians, graduaJly gathered in its grasp the reina of 
goTerament The leaders of the plebeian element of the 
nristocracy were most zeal on a in maintaiping tbo harrier 
of caate^ and m asaigiiing a political significance to those 
ontward badges, auch as the im imaginnm, the laticlare^ 
the gold rings* and the bulla, which had onginally merely 
distinginshc^ the higher from the lower patrician fami¬ 
lies. The pen ate aud the eijnestrian order were no longer 
organs of the whole state, but organs of the ariiitocrflcy. 
iu each case this change was due to the power of the 
censorship. ETcry one w‘ho had held a cnrule magistracy 
had a legal claioi to a ^ote and sent in. tlie senate, but 
the censor had the power of summoning men to become 
mernbem of that body, and of striking of the names of 
such us were unworthy ef so high a position. Inasmuch 
as the election to a cnrule office and the choice of censor 
really lay in the hands of the senabe^ it svm but natural 
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thnt cnrale aod censors were chosen out of 

tho milks of the n<jbilatj+ and thns practicalEy gavo a 
fltron^ aristuemtier character to the compos^ition of tho 
ReDsta^ ^ So, toOp tho censors acleetcd the members of the 
eqaestrian caatariee^ and no doubts ns a rale, hard regard 
to the birth and position of tha members thej seleetad^p 
rather fchnn to their roilitary capacity. Thus the eqaes- 
iHan order becacne a stronghold of the aristocracy, Tho 
distinetion between claves was further rendered more 
marked by the unwise change introduced by the great 
ScipxD in 19-4 B.c. This change separated the special 
seats assigned to the nenatorlal order from those occupied 
by the mass of the people at the national festivals. 

The office of censor^ owing to the4ie chungca, becatno 
inveated with ai^eculiargtory of ita own, as the p:illadi]ini 
of the anstocratSc onJerp and great efforts were made to 
resist attacks on the cenjiorship or Judicial prosecution of 
unpopular censoji^a, and to prevent oppononis of the nris- 
toe racy fri:nn holding this oflicc. An importaot cbecIcT 
moreover, was placed upon the censor himself by the 
usage which obliged him to specify the gToumls on which 
he erased iho name of senator or knight. Tlio nobility, 
in order to keep the gOTcmment in their own hands, was 
nutnratly aTcrse from appointing more magisti^tes than 
the growth of Eoraao power rendered nuavoidable. The 
apirointment, in 243 KC., of two pr^etore io the place of 
one, and the assignation of ail lawsuits between Homan 
citiaens to the city praetor (praetor ttrhanns) and of all 
hiw-suiEs between men who were not Homan citixens to 
his isoUrague (praetor peregrin us) was mauifestly toade^ 
quale to the growing needs of the sEate. Further, the 
attempt to govern the four Iransninrine proTiiicea hy the 
appoinlTnent of fonr praetors in 197 B.c., ahowf^d a desire 
to liniit the uumber of magistriiles who were outside tha 
irnmediate control of the senate, rather than a real grasp of 
tho requirements of the new empire, A more serious evil 
wag tho election of tha twenfcy-fnur military tribones, i,a. 
or tho W'hola mifitary staff, by tho comitia tributa; thus 
tho choioo oi officers became subject to the evils of 
popniar clecLson, and ovary effort was made bv the aris¬ 
tocracy to secure the. positiou for mrmbers of" their own 
ordeFp and to nukJeo the military tribnnnte the stepping- 
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alone in the polit icat c&re^r of jourig iiabka. In 
wars, in 171 n,c,j it was foand neceasaiy to suspctid 
ibis sjratonip and to re^-toro to the general the power of 
electing hiB own ataC 

Owing to the aristocmtic epirit that pcrradcd eyery 
fiectioa of the goTerDment, the chief magisterial offices of 
consul and eeuflOir not onij centred in the hands of a 
limited number of gentes^ bufc^ whai was worse^ ia the 
bauds of particular families. This was markedlj the ease 
in the policy of the Sclpios and the Flazninini. Moteoyer^ 
a fiprious Ifliitj began to prevsi] in the management of 
the pnblic money ; and^ a I though embezzlement was still 
Tfms among Koman officials^ the cormption prevalent ia 
the provinces could tmi fail to react with pemiciona effect 
on tho pmetom and their retinue. The rJations of Home 
to her allies and dependuntSp both within and outside 
Italy, gradually ondcrwent a change. In the first plsce^ 
snob communities as bad been passive buj^s^es of Home, 
and had aided wiLh Hantiibnl,e.^. Capno, lost their Eirmnn 
citizenship, w hile other oommnnities which bod rcniiiocd 
f^ue to Home a^iuircd the full franebiise ; thus, except in 
isokted caseSi tho poaitiou occupied by passive bntgofiaea 
ceased to eriat. Admission to the Koman frauebise be¬ 
came more and more dilbcnlt; and the tendency arose on 
tho part of the Hi-unno citisens to separate themaclvcSf not 
only from tbe moss oE Italmuai but even from tbeir old 
Latin allies, whose stanneb. support had saved the state 
in the war with HanuihaL The chief butdons of war, of 
gaiTison duty, and of the Spaidah eeri^ice, now fell upon 
the allies, while the Roman citizens appropiiated mcist of 
the spoil Slid of tbe honours and advantages that accraed 
from the snccesses won by the ama of tbeir allies. 
Indeed, the Latina, though ol course far removed from tho 
Berviio position held by the Bruttlsna and other eem- 
mnnities, felt that the dlistirtct.iaii between thcmeelves and 
the mass of the Italian confederacy w^es being abolished, 
and that they w'ero fast beeoming the subjecls, instead of 
tha privilege si Etas, of Romo. 

A far graver ei-ror was the intention of the old coutU- 
tntion^ which Carthage had catsblished in Slcilyp Bardin 
nis, and Spaim by roteining the tribute imposed by their 
predecessors, tho Romans rouoimccd their old polioy of 
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hann^ no irlbatarj snbjpcts; and by applying tbis 
method to Hither Spain, Maocdoiiiai and Illyria, they 
Dl^rly adopted the dangerona and demoralizing expedient 
of making money ont of their new possessions. It fa imo 
thai the gowmora were legally bognd to administer tbeir 
offiw with hoaeste and fragnlity, and it is equally i™e 
that many, like Uato in Saidinin, scrnpulously observed 
the li^l i&janction. But the temptation was too giaat 
the control eaereised by the senate over the governors was 
of nemnsity very lax, and the complaints of the govemed 
unl^ the severity and mpacLiy <,f tbo pmetor had m- 
ceeded «1l ordinary Iumts, met with but scant attention 
^orcover, the governor amid not be called to account 
during hia term of office, and the cbaigcs kid against him 
were, ^ a ro]^>hcard by a jmy consisting of men of hia 
own order, and thererore little iacliocd to visit the offender 
with severe pumahmont. Wo can. then, scarcely doubt 
feeblo control exercised bj tho eenate, 
and the ahsninte DAturo of tbe goreroor^a proriticial offieo. 
and, Bttll mom, owing to the corrupt servility of those 
Whom be governed, it was a ram thing for governors to 
return home with dean hands. 

A wholesome corrective to the abuso of the eenatorial 
power, theorctimlly at least, still existed iu the nasembUes 
of the people. But this period eihlbits to us the irrowiiie' 

The mason ,s plmn. With the eitensiohU the Roman 
raffnige, not only throughout Latium, Sabina, and a part 
Of Limpani^ bnt to the now colonies founded in Piceoum 

s^tedT^u^n bni^gess-hody no longer eon- 

mated of farmem living within easy distance of the capital, 

™r«l oi fo^igr pInJicy 

iftS with men scatter!^ over Italy, who met toother 
nredLR^^ if chance, and who were unaWa by 

E to arrive at some joint course of 

action and to show an intelligent giuip of the weithtT 

th ^ ^ As a role tGo 

“{*!? “ ^ occasions, and 

theSato!^"“ discnsflion the proposals made to them ly 

^hhlc '‘‘h powerftd booses now 

•*™se a city rabble, wboee votes ia the comitk were 
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becominf: tif even mort imporlance ihun thoe^ of tbe 
atittered und werf? employed faj frbo aristocracy 

to counterhalaneiv the independence of the farmer/ 
bjateri.atte corruption began to be practised tipon these 
clients by the eale of grain at Jow prices, by an increase 
of festirals and holidays^ and by gladiatorial ahowa, m 
order that the aristocratic candidate might sec are hij 
election to the offices of ejate nt the eipense of his poorer 
spoils of war ’ivore even employed to corrupt 
tho eoJdicm, and the stern refusal of Lucias Paolfus to 
torn his victory at Pydna to such hm^ n^os almost cost 
him the honour of a tiiumph. It was bat natumi ihat 
snch corruption ehonld work the decay of the old vFariite 
epint, and that co^vardtee ahouEd stain the honoor of tie 
ICooian ofOccra and soldiern. 

Another Bign of the iiDfrei^sal degenenttfon was lie 
nnserable loire for petty distmctmiis: triumphs were 
^uted to the inctor of Ligurian or Coi^iean robbers; 
Statues and moniJineiits became so oommon that it was 
said to bo a distinction to have none; men received 
pei^sneut sumainea from tlie victories they had won ■ 
and amotig the Jower orders equal anslety wsb niaaifested 
to mart their social grade by triHing badges. 

The party of opposition in the stale wiui ooicpooed of 
fcwo dementi of widrij diffei^nt chameter. In the first 
place, there was the patriotic jmrty, whoso ciy for reform 
atoso from a ^naino distmst and liatred of tho prevail Sng 
corruplion. The moving spirit and typical repreaentotive 
of cbjs party was ^farena Porcjus f/uto (23*1-14^ h.cX 
^bis rough Sabine farmer had been induced to enter 
npon a |M>liticaJ career by ft noblo of the old atnmp, 
lincrtiB \ rtleriaa Flaccos. Ho saw active senice throtigh- 
ont the w}iolo of the second Panic war, and in all 
contitnea and in every capacity had won equal dis- 
tinctioti. **He was the same in the Fortirn os in the 

lien eld- His prompt and intrepid address, hin roD^h 
but pongent rustic wit, hia knowledgo of law and 

^man affaire, hhs incredible activity and his iron frame, 
rflt brenght him into notice in the neighbouring tow ns; 
and when at length ho mEids his appearance on the 
greater arena of tho Forum and the senato-houso in the 
CftpiLsl, conatuated him the most infiiicntinl pleader and 
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public oratoT of bis ticao. Thoruug^hly narrow m bfa 
polUiail and mural vicwe^ and having the ideal of thg good 
old tim^ always btloro bra cjca and on his lip^ bo 
r;b^rL^bed an obstinate contempt for ereijthing new. 
Deeming himself entitled^ by virtue of his own austere 
life^ to nmoifeBt an nnreleutlng teverily and barabnesa 
tuvrardj everything and everybody; upright and nonour- 
able, but without a glimpae of any duty boyonil the ^phero 
of police discipline and of mercaatile integrity ; an enemy 
to all vilJainj and vuTgarity as well aa to all genius and 
robuement; and, nbova all things^ a foe to those who were 
his foes^ he never made an attempt to stop evihi at their 
source, but waged war throughout life against mere 
Symptoms, and especially against persons-^^ l^ot only did 
he attaek the i^st powerful aristocTats, such os the Scipios 
and the Flatniniin„ but be never from abualng bis 

Own supporters did be deem they deserved it. so 

Btauneh were the farmers ia their support^ that when Cato 
and hSs friend and oolleagoej Luclus Flaecus^ sluod as 
cnjididates for the censorship in 184 u-On all the exert[ons 
of the aristocrats were powerless to prevent tbeir return. 

The refermfl introduced by Cato and hm party were 
uimpd at arresting ibo apiiead of decay and at cheebing 
the preponderating influence of tbs aHstocrncy in politics. 
In view oE the fiist objeett polite regnlations were enacted 
to restiict the luxuriona style of livings and to introduce 
a frugal economy into Roman bouseholris. More success¬ 
ful and more practical were the efforts made to revive the 
farmer class by founding Latin oolonirs in the north, and! 
by targe and numerous assignations of the domain land- 
Although Cato failed to carry bis proposal to insMtnie 
four hundred new equestrian stalls^ nnd thus remedy the 
decline of the biiTgcas cavalry, the necessities of war bad 
lon^ before compelled the government to reduce the 
rating, which allowed a man to sene in the armvT from 
£■43 Eti £G, and to abolish the other qnatifleatioD of free 
birth. Tbo admission of the poor and of ffuedman into tha 
army gave them a new importance in the state, and 
otie of the chief <musea of the ebaugca introduced into the 
•eomitia centurlataH These ohanges^ accomplished about 
24l B.c.^ at the close of tbo first Punio war, placed all fire 
classes tompo&ing Iho comitia on an equal footiug 03 
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number of votcBj and took awny from tto 
equites tLcir oM priority in Toting+ aud gnr« tlie Tineed- 
mea the ^me power as the frceboro. 

This reform m'qh tlio first victoiy won by the x^vw 
democracy over £bc ariatociacy+ bat. itfl offeots were 
netitmlized by the fact thatj though priority of 
voliug WB3 takeo owaj from the eqiiitea ur amtocratfo 
toters, it was etiJl eonflned to b dkvjfiioti obosen by lot 
from the first or richest dassj and fortberj the equalisa¬ 
tion of the frcedjnen with the freebom vrnB set aside 
twenty years later^ in 220 D.C p by the censor Gains Flami- 
nius, and the freedmen were esclnded from the centuries. 
A proof that the reform did not at any rate greatly affect 
the power of the aristocracy ia fHmiabcd by ihe foot that 
the Second con finish ip and second eetisorsl^i, although in 
law open to botli patri'dans and plebeians, were almost 
invariably filLcid by patricians j the second conaalship 
w'as h&ld by patricians down to 172 b^c.* and the second 
censorship dowm to 131 

Viewed aa a w'hoSe, the reforois oF Cato and hin party, 
distinguished as tivey were by energy and a no bio 

wish to counteract tho evidexkt evils of the timo^ w'ero 
nnfortnjiately marred by n want of clear iuaight into the 
sonree of those evils, and by the failure to devise, in a 
large and etstesmanliliO spirit, some comprehensive plan 
for their remedy^ 

In the second pince, the party of oppoBitlen ocmtained 
n far lega reputable element, the outcome of tho city 
rabble. The spirit of demugegism was abroad i meu^ 
cursed with a lovo of empty ^peeehmaking, pretended to 
be ardent reformers, but in their harangues dwelt only on 
the excessive powers of the artetocratlo govcmmciit and 
on Lhe rights of the cititene, not on the urgent nc&d for 
mom! re form in every section of the state. The evils 
wliich aroeo out of this new spirit have already been 
indicated in tho history of the war w-lth Haufkibal; the 
^pointment of mere paiiy leaders, such as Flam ini ns and 
VarrOf to the supreme commaod; Ihe absurd deciw which 
tns^ Minneina codlctiitor with Fahius in 21V B.G., and 
which gave the deathblow to the dictatorship ; tho charge 
of embezzlement laid agaiuet Marccdloa in 219 n.a,—these 
and other acta all proceeded from the wanton ioierTeretice 
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of tKe demi^^i:)gTtea. The citizonB wore evon tempted to 
interfere with tbe adiDirtiatintien of tbe finances, the 
oldest and moflt mpoptant prerofirative of the go^emment; 
end, in 2:i2 D,c,^ OniaG PbminiveT owing to the fatal 
obatinHCj of the Beiiate, wont to the burgesses with his 
proposal to dietribato the domaiti-lands in Pieenum. Jsqf 
wfte this new sjstem of politics confined to its author, 
Gaius Flaminins; tmatocrats, sneh ae Scipio, in their 
efforts to pl&cQ thcoaselTea and their families in a position 
sapeHor to that of the rest of the senate, condescended 
to Tte with demfigQfjTies in their fiatterj of the city rubblOi 
We huve alreiu!y pointed out the impotence of the comitii \ 
as a rule, inde^, the bargesses bad the giood sonse and 
atifhcient patnotSfim to give a henrtj eupport to that 
senate which jjad weathered the storm of Hannibars in¬ 
vasion, But Appeals to eelfi^hnean and avarice conld not 
fail to deiDDralire tbe best citizens ; and sndden capriee 
or violent out hursts of jealousj or hatred from time to 
time showed that the old fonndatioDS of the Repablic were 
being nnderminod. To tlia later gCEicrationa, who enr- 
vived the storma of revolution, tbe period after tbe 
Kannibalio war appeared the golden ago of Homo, and 
Cato seemed the model of tbe Roman statesman. It was 
in rcalitj the cal in before the storm, and the epoch of 
political medioci-itiofl/^ The seeming outward stability of 
the H I man constitution, during the years 2^6-146 SrC.^ was 
a nigti^ not of health, bot of incipient sickuees and 
revolation, 

A review of this |^riod would be incompTeto unless it 
preScTiti.*d a brief notice of the economic troubles produced 
by the syntem of farming on a Isigo scale, and by the power 
of oipihlL Tbe importation of com from the provinces, 
and ibe sale of it at a merely nominal price for the benefit 
of the idle preletanat of the capital, naturally ruined the 
market for the grewerg of Italian corn. The evil was all 
the worse and all the more incxcnsable in a conntry like 
Italy, where there wore bardly any manDfacturcs^ and* 
censequentlyp no large indnetnnl population whose needs, 
as in England, could not be supplied by home-growii grain. 
On the contrary, agrienUare was the nminEitaj of the 
Homan slate, and the short-sighted policy of tbo govem- 
ment in this matter eacrific&d the soundest to the most 
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worthless part of the nBtioii. The email fanners worts 
f^doAllj mined, and their holdings booanio mei^d in the 
large efitatos of the laiidlorde^ who^ bj cDltivatiTig their 
lands bj means of large gangs of slaves^ werts able to pro¬ 
dace at a cheaper rate than the farmer. Bat eveodhe large 
landlord was arable to compete with foreign graiiit and 
devoted himself nlmoEt entirrlj to stock-raising and the 
prodaction of oil and wine; and tbns it was that arable land 
to a great extent was converted into paatnre^ while^ owing 
to the increased nae of slaves^ free labour becatno almost 
nnlcnown. The povsor of the capitalist was alike evinced 
in the speculative naanagennent of land, in the incrcaaeof 
monej-londere^ and in the enoinsione extent of all mercantile 
transactions ; and, as in the etid the gains froiti commercial 
eiaterpHso do^ed into Bomc^ the result,^'as that Koaiej^ 
compared with the rest of the world, stood m enpcrior in 
point of wealth as in political and militarj power. In fact^ 
the whole Boman nation bteamo poeac-aped wish the mer¬ 
cantile spirit, and, money served to create a new 

social barrier between rich and poor^ **thet deep-rooted 
immoralityj which is inhereat in an econoniy of ptire 
capital^ ate into the heart of society and of the common¬ 
wealth^ and siibetittited an absolute selGshness forhamanltj 
end patriotism/' 

Moreover, the very popnletion of Italy hegan to declinef 
and Cato and Polybias agree in stating that at the end of 
the sixth century Italy was far weaker in population than 
at the end of the fifth' \ “and althoagb it was, in the first 
instance^ the two long ware with Carthage that decimated 
and rnieed both the borgesses and the alHrs^ the Boman 
capitalists beyond doubt contnbnted quite as much as 
Hamilcar and Hannibnl to tlie dcclioe in tho vigour and 
the numbers of the Italian people/* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE GH&IECT COCStEtEi l>OW3t 5t) THE O^CCHAX EP<>C11» 

Bp«iD—The; LQCit»nlAii and C^ltHKnau Ifninanti* 

“Thp iMxitcidttid itai'^a—'Cauie of tht tfciirdi^^d liAt war with 
Cartba^—PrepamilOB* of Curttm^B—ScLp^o AomiUftliO*— 
Captor and doaLructiou of Cnrlhay^ie'—Prorintfil of AfiiEja^aad 
—Tha AcliaMiit war—I>c?EUraoliOii of Coriatli—State 
of ibo Eoa^—The ParLhiaH eMipino—PinitOj—GcneraJ ratulL 

Best^^kr -we enter upon the poriod of cliltn^ which takes 
itfi name from the family uf the Gtnochi^ it is nceeasBrj to 
present a picture of the shtte of ihinge in the anbject 
CDGi]trie& Trivial and dremy fls the iteporate conOicts ia 
these i™ote lands between weakness anJ pow er mapBeetn^ 
jet oollectivelj thej arc of great historical pignihcance ^ 
and the maction which the pi-ovincea eieinised on the 
mother conntrj alone itndera intelligible the oonditioa of 
Italy at thiB periods 

At Rrst the only two recogniied provmceB of BomPp if we 
except what may be ir^i^ded tlio natural append^es of 
Ifalj, i.e- Sicilyt Corsicwij and Sardinia^ were the two Spains x 
and they were the scene of nianj w'ars and the can^c of 
much tronhle to Borne, fn lo4 &.C- the peaceful gtatc oF 
the Spanish provinci**, which had lasted for nearly thirty 
yearSt was broken by the sncCftHsful invasion of the Lcsi' 
taoians. The complete defeat of the prnetor Lncius ilam- 
miuEf governor of Farther Spain^ in ir,3 B.C.. eraboldpncd 
the ColtiberLsns to join against the common foe; and the 
successes achieved by the powerful tribe of the Arevneae 
over tho consnl Quintus FnlriuaXobilior even eclipsed the 
previous victories of the Lnsitaniaiis. But the Raveat of 
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M^tia CkndiTia Marcellos, who combmfid nkilFol genemU 
ship with htimooe treotmoot, t&rmiELated the Colt-iberioii 
war in I5l b.c. His peaceful and hoDoumble arracLg^ 
pient with tho Arevticoc did fiotj howorer, suit thfs idoas of 
the new con^ol, Lnciofl LocoIIoh, who made a ffadden and 
nnprOToked asaantt on the friendly tribe of the Vaecfteip 
and eoslftved or massacred the inhabitaots of the ttnoffend- 
ing to^^n of Canco^ This new method of warfare found an 
apt disciple in the praetor SerrCua ^ulpicins Galba, who 
mode^ a treaty with three LnsiUiDiao tribee under tho 
promise of giving them better Bettlomenta, andi having 
Boparatcd them into three divisions, either pnt to the 
iword Dr cairiod off into skrery seven thonsand men. 
Despite the tmEqoallod perfidy* cnielty, and amrico with 
which these tw^ generals wagt?d war^ they wore able to 
purchase immunity froni -con.deofitiatiDD on their return to 
Rome. 

The outbreak of the fourth Miicedonian and the third 
Punic war. in 149 s.c.. ransed the withdrawal of all special 
Roman fcrcca from Spain, The Lusitauians at once renewed 
their invaeious of Turaetania, and, when about to capitolate 
after a defeat by the governor (^ins Vetilins. they were 
^Dsed to fresh vigotir fay the olo^ nonce and example of 
the famous Viriathaa. It soonithd as if at last Spain had 
found a champion able to break the feitera of Rome; 
general after goneml, army after army, both in northeirl 
and ^athern Spam, recoiled in utter discom6ture before 
the ability and enthusiasm qf the SpaniBh leader. For 
stent ten years (148—139 a,c.) %^Lriatliiia was the acknow- 
iMged king of the LusllAniana, though never distingtiiBhed 
by any bodge from the meauest soldier;—a true hero, 
remarkable alike for hia pbyaical and mental qualities. In 
the^end hk brilliant and noble career was, be often happened 
m Spain. cnL abort by the band of the as^assiOj three of 
hisiotimate friends having sold the life of thoir lord to 
the Roman cdkx^uIi, Quintus Servilins Caepio. in retnm for 
their own safety. With the death of Vimthus the war in 
Lnsitatiia came to an end. But the saccestes of Viriathui 
b^ onco more ignited the torch of war in the North, and 
the Celtiberlau Arevaose again revolted, in 144 B.c The 
ability of the coural Quintus CoeciHas Mctellus reduced 
the northern prOTince to obedioDco in two years. 
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Far mono wag the a^rn^le with tbe town of 

Nama^itia. The ineapabla consul, Qninttt^ Pompeioa, 
after eevcml silvere defeabp agreed to come to term^ with 
its invincible inbabitaQts; but, in fear oF the reckoning 
that awiiited him at home for thus concluding peace, heat 
the last moment tookrefoge in a baj^e falsehood^ nnd denied 
the agreeinent he had made* The matter was referred to 
the ficnate^ who supported their guiltj consul, and ordered 
hia successor Marcus Popilins Lnenas to continue the war, 
TSie total mcompetence of the Homan generals and tho 
demoi'ali^ed conution of their annies e&Dsed the war to 
drag on^ amid disgmce and disaster, from In 

the latter year Seipio AemilianuSp the first geneitil in Kemep 
was *ent oot, and, after reorgnniiing the HomBn arnij by 
ireatmeiib alike severe and contempttiousrhu set about the 
task of snbdning thp brave Nnmnntjnc-s. After a heroic 
defence, the etiy^ utterly exhausted by famino and pesti' 
leneo, fefh in the autumn nf 13S B*c., aud its fall re- 
entAbliahed the supremacy of Home in Hither Spain. A 
aenatonal commission was shortly after sent to Spaiup and 
the prorinccfl were reorganized. Thanhs to the efforts of 
Scfpio and other governors Spain gradually became ex- 
ceedingly prosperous, and, despite the guerilla warfare 
ever waged by the half-sahducd native tribes, it wag the 
most Bounsbiug and best-organized country in the Roman 
dominions. 

Far umre insupportable was the condition—intermediate 
between formal sovereign tj and actual subject iun—of tho 
African, Greckp and Asiatic These had neither 

iudepeiidenoe nor peace. In Africa there wm constant war 
between Carlhagie and Numidia i in Egypt the rulers of that 
Oonntry and Gyrene wore ever disputing for the possession 
of Cyprus j in Aaia almost every potty kingdom was tom 
by iutasline struggles, aud several treVe at wsr with ouo 
another. The icktorfercuce of Rome, oonstantlj invoked^ 
only made ruattcrs w'orse. Rnmo neither resigned its 
suthority nor displayed su^cienfc force to bring the rnled 
into subjection. was the epoch of commbaious,^’ 

Commjsaiouers went to aod fro, reporting and giving 
O'rders, to which the Asiaiio states, fcoliug secure from 
their very remoteness, as a rule paid no atteutton. The 
Homan govemmout confeiwd neither the blossiugs of 
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freedom nor of Order. It was clear that this state of things 
must be pat on end tOp uid that the onLj ^raj to do so was 
^ the convmtori of tbe cnent into Boomti provincofl* 
The only question iva^ whether the Homan senate would 
perceive the nec^cssty of the taek^ and vrenid put its hand 
to tho work with the reqeieite energy. 

In Africa we have to rooor^i the last act ol the terrible 
Carthaginian dnitni. ThnRvMinseaw with ill'Concealed 
envy the increasing prosperity of their old rivah though 
hampered in every way by the eneroachtnents of Massi- 
nisfla. At the Ijend of the second commission^ sent from 
Borne in Idl to settle points of dispute between the 
Numidian king and Carthage, was the aged CatO}. whose 
inveterate hatrm of Carthage was nronsed afresh by the 
Biglit of her great commorcial prosperity. Opposed 
thuiLgh he was by the laic^er-minded Scipio Naa^co, Cato 
had no difScuEt; in finding men at home ready to support 
bis view that Home could know no security until Cai^ 
thage was destroyed; and a nong his most ardent anp* 
porters were tbe bankers and rich capitaliats of Bomei 
who saw that the wealth of Carthage must revert to- 
tbemsclvea. 

An opporinnitj for patting the policy of Cato In+o 
effect soon arose. In 154 s.c. ^tassiniasa appealed to 
B-3me to act once more as srbitor between him and Car¬ 
thage, and pointed ont that the leaders oF the patnolio 
party in Carthajife, Haedrnbal and Carihalo, were amaiss- 
mg stores and collecting troops in riolatiDn of the treaty 
with Rome+ The Oai:^haginiaiLs were ordered to destroy 
their naval stores and dismiss their troops j but the spiKt 
of the people waa ronsed, and the demand was ^eJ^^ct^^d 
and preparations made fo wo^o war against hfasainissa. 
In 152 B.C. hosEilities began, and, owing to the miserablo 
incapacity of Hasdmbal^ ilasainissa gamed a complete 
victory. 

The Romans now conceived! that tho honr had come to 
deal the deathblow to- tbeir old anlagottist. By making 
war opon MassinissaT no ally of RomCj Carthage had 
broken one of the stipnlations of their treaty, and h^ 
tbtis given a pbnsible pretext for war, and from 

the feeble disptay of arms she had made againat Moa- 
ainiasa, Carthago aeemed a osrtain and easy victim. In 
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Tftiti hci^iniana made every i^bmiEsion to avett 

the threatened blo'^v^ and war v,es dtdared in 149 B.O- 
After dallying with the wretched envnya Bent from Car¬ 
thage, and after making the Severest deiaanda, the Homan 
conBul LneEiia Marcina Cenaoriuna, who had landed at 
Utica, at last revealed the dire porpoae of the senate^ and 
bade the envoys tell the Gernsia that Carthage most ho 
evaeoated ana surrendercd to destmetion. At thia the 
freniied enthnBiaism of the Phoenician race once tnore 
blazed fortb. The niost iDBrvenciiL;i efTerts were made to 
HOCtire the defences of the eity^ and to repair the blunder 
which had litimndered nil the nnuB and dismantled the 
battlement a in obedience to the Boman demands. 

Meanwhile^ the Hoinan oonanlB were deluded by pre¬ 
tended embaa^ies, end, ibongh but n fmm miles dietantp 
had no idea what wap hsppeinmg in the Phoenician capital. 
The precious respite wna turned to good acconut: day 
and night the work of forging arms and catapults never 
Sagged. Young und old, women and children, were all 
fired with the same zeal and the «>ame hatred. "With in¬ 
credible speed the w^orfc was finished^ and the city and 
its inhabitants ready for the struggle. Art had rGndered 
the iiatni-ally strong site of Carthage weii-nfgh impreg¬ 
nable j and the t wo conBuls, lit on ins Monilius and Lucius 
CensoHnns^ on ren1i£ing their blunder and attempting to 
proscent-e the siege, soon found oat how nttcrlj incom¬ 
petent they were for the task. After Icisscs by as^sanlta 
and disease the Bomans were compeUed, by the death cf 
Maesiniesa In 149 n.c.^ to suspend all offensivo cpcrntionB. 
The youthful Scipio, who was serving ne a military tri- 
bane, alono refrievod the honour of the Batnaii name, 
both by hifl personal bravery and his politic dealings with 
the native Kumidiaua; and to him the aged Cato^ who 
died the samejr cavt ?ippli«d the Romcric Una, ocos iptm-LTa*, 
Tot iTKifll dia-croivTip (" He only ia a living man, the 
rest arc gliding shades'')+ 

The following yaiir mw two new commEnderSp Iiucins 
Pieo at the head of the land army, and 'Lneiua ilancinuB 
in chsi^ of the fleet; they Achieved even less than their 
prodeceBsors, rmd neglected the aiego of Carthago for 
attacks on ETuallor towus^ which as n rule were unsuc* 
tesBlal. A NuuQidian aheik pasaed over to the Carths^ 
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gifkian bMo with eight hundred horse, scd DegotintiaiiB 
were entered into with tha kiaga of NnaiidLu and Maure- 
taniA. At this Janctnre the Kem&bs adopted the Mtra- 
ordsoary measure of giring the command to Scipie 
AeaiiliaELiiSp and thee m^e him ooDflti.] without hie having 
held tho prehmiimry oiBce of aedile. Hia arriva]^ in 
147 B.c,, completelj chaugied the aspect of afatrs, l£aa- 
clnus was reacaed from a position of great danger on an 
isolated cliffy and the siege of Carthage was onco more 
began in real earnest, Soipio hrst oonstrncled a large 
camp aceosa the iethmns whtch conaeoted Carthage with 
the main land I and then blocked np the entrance to the 
harbour by n mole of stone ninety-six leei in breadth. 
This latter operation the Carthaginians nentraliied by 
cnttlng a naw cnnal, thus gaining a new ontlet into the 
harbour. But Seipio at last aucceeded m bU object, 
and completely blockaded the oily by land and sea, leaving 
famine and prstiloTicro to complete what ho had begun. 

In the spring o! 14d B.c. the city wall was seated, and 
for six days the famiHlied inhabitants con tinned a terrible 
but hopelesii struggle from house to house and street to 
street. Even then the steep citadel:-rock, held by Has- 
drnhal and the remtiaFit of the garrisoQ, remained j to 
clear the approaobesp Scipio ordered the city to be set on 
fire and tha mins to be levelled* The garHson at lost 
capita latedp and life was granted to the survivors, a hare 
tenth part of the former population. Ifasdmbnlp to whoso 
gluttony and bragging incapacity the fsH of Carthage 
was in no Small meoenre dnop gained the boon of life for 
which he prayed Selpio on his knees j but his wife scorned 
to survive ber city's deatmetion, and plunged with her 
childr&a into tho flamei^ of a burning temple* Despite 
the protests of Scipio, the aecate ordered the cddsuI to 
rose Caribage to tho ground, to pajss the plough over Its 
Bite, and to enrse the ground tor ever. Where the 
indnstrioDa PhoenicianB bed bustled and trafficked for five 
hundred years, Ecman slaves henceforth pastured the 
herds of their di;il&nt masters. ScipiO} bowevefi whom 
naturo had destined for a nobler part than that of an 
oxecdtfonert ga^ed with horror on his own work; andi 
instead of the joy of victoryp the victor himself wns 
haunted by a presentiment of retribntion that would 
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ineFitably follow Kocb » migdcod/* The CarthugiDian 
territory^ aa posseaifed bj the citj in its last days, became- 
ft Homan provi nee tmdar the riarcie of AincUp and the 
bonndaTiea of the enlarged Nn midi an kingdom were 
clearly defined, Utica, var the capilnl of the new pno- 
vince+ and thither RomaTi merehanis Hocked to turn to 
account the new acqnisitiun. 

About the same time, Macedonift fttso experienced tho 
commoti fate. The four fimall eonfedenicie^ into which 
Boman wisdom bad parcelled ont the ancient kJngdoni^ 
aeon ehowi-^ how impracticable fiuoh on arrangement was. 
A prate Elder, calling himself Philip the son of Petaena^ 
met w'ith support from Thrficc and Bjiantdazn^ and w^aft 
accepted as king bj the Macedonian nation, Ha even 
extended hi^^ rule over Thessaly by a wMlory over tUo 
Korn an pmetor Jnventius in 149 B.Cr, but in tliu following 
year ha was cm shed by Quintus Caecilins Metellns. Mace- 
doDift was now Converted into ft Roman province, and this 
province^ ittcluditig aa it did the Roman protectorate orer 
Greece proper, coveied much the same area aa had 
formerly been subject to Mnccdoninn ft way. One more 
movement was m^e by Alexander^ another pretended 
son of FeracoBT to break the Eomau joke, but it woa 
easily quelled iu 142 B.c. 

In Greece Itftitlf aJl Romnu efforts at corioiliatiou fftlicd, 
and at lasfc^ despite the w'nmlogft of the lioman envoya, 
the Achaean l^gne declared war against S]>ftrU about 
14G B.C+ This actionk combined with the insQltiog attitude 
of the Greeks towards RomCj caused the aenftte to send 
Lncina iSilammins to cmah the pretensions of OritolauSi 
the Achaean atmtegus. A battle at Lencopatrft w^as nttorly 
disastrous to the- Achaesns, and was followed hy the cou+ 
version of Greece into the pnovinco of Achaia. On the 
wholc^ ^[umtnins seems to have noted with justice and 
moderation in his administration of Greek affairs; but 
the Kottiati senate showed a hideous soveritj m the 
destruction of Con nth, the first commercial city in GroecCi 
and the litafc preolons omament of a land once so rich in 
citiesr Doubtless this barbarous act was dne to the 
political inlluenoa of the Romftn merchants, who gladly 
seited the opportunity to rid khemselTOS of ft eonunercifti 
rival 
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In Aflift itinorp the b^nffst of Feir^amiij to the Eomaos 
bj the last of the Attall^, in 133 1.C-+ Komo a new 
province, thongh ake bad to vindicata ker right bj the 
swcrdp aa AdatonicoBp a natural aron of one of the former 
Icings of Perganmflp succeeded for a tiice in making good 
his claim to the throoe. Most of the sma]] stated and 
cities in western Asia remuined ancbangcdp but both 
Cappadocia ftnd Poulus tcoeived some ftdditioQal teFidtory 
on the dissolution of the Attalid kingdom. Roman 
aathority in Syria and Egypt bcc^amo weaker and weaker# 
owing to the negligent and spasmodio maxLiier in which 
the senate attempted to settle the rarions dispules that 
arose. M^nj enascs had combined to deatray the once 
Logo empire of Asia: tlis battle of Magnesia had wrested 
Western Asia r^‘>oi the great king; the two Cappadocias 
and the two Armenias had becomu independent kingdoms; 
lastljp Antioch us Kpiphanos (175-Ii>4i fl.o.) had adopted the 
coarse^ equal I j foolish and fatal, of intiroducing Homati 
and Greek ideas both in maansr^ and religioii thronghoat 
his dominions, Tliia step, enforced os it was by religious 
persecution and ptandoring of tempLeap drove the Jews to 
revolt in 1S7 B.c.» and the snecrsGfn! Issue of their rebeUioa 
was mainJy due to the brave And omdent conduct ef the 
boose o! the l^faecaboes* 

A still mono important resnlfc of the folly of Antioch ns 
was tho founding of the Fartbian kingdom, tho outoomo 
of a ri^ction on tho part of tbo native religion and 
mann&i^ agamst EellenisuL Mithradates 1. (175-133 B,c.) 
laid tbe foundaE^ioiis of thia, empire by his snec^afies over 
the Bactrinn kin^om.ond in all the countries west of the 
groat desert. Aided bj tho inter mil dissolntfoa of tbo 
Kingdom of the Scleucidae, from which Pfraia, Babylon 
and Media were for ever severed, this new empire reached 
from the Orus aud tho Hindu Xhusb to the Tigris and 
tbe desert of ArabuL The foundations of its (strength rested 
not merely on the revival of the wild physical forces of tha 
East, on tho bow and arrow snd the whirlwind rush of 
the cavalry of tho desert, but far more on ibe revival of tbo 
national customs and national religion j on the old ri^niam 
Iwgnage, the order of the Magi and the worship of Mithra. 
Prom the founding of the Parthian empire dates the ebb 
of that great Hefleuic movemecLt wbidi had reached ita 
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bsight lender AlexaDd&r tko GFCEit. The Eoat mom 
reasserted itself, and re-entered the world of politics : tlie 
world had agaiu two master^ TliuR ^ tbo Roman aennto 
sacrificed the brat esaential result of the policy of Alex¬ 
ander, and thereby paved the way for that tetrogrodo 
movement whose liwt offshoots ended in the Allismbra of 
Granada and in the grtat Mosque of CQn5lantincple+'^ 

If wo gJanod at the maritime relniions of this period, 
we find that practically no naral pi>wer oxiatod. Home 
had no fleotT her maritime police, once so effecLire, 
ceased to control the piracy everywhere prevalent. A 
check no doubt was kept on the buccaneer^ of the Adriatic 
and Tyrrhene seas; but Crete and Cilicia became tbc 
recognjEcd home of organised bands of pirates. The 
Roman government merely looked On, nijd the Roman 
merchants kept up a friendly tratSc with the pirate 
captains, who fui-nished them with that marketable 
tommodi ty ■—slaves. 

We have now reviewed Rome's position in and dealings 
with the outer world. The pmblcm of governing thin new 
empiro was not wholly misanderstood, though it was by no 
meane solved. The idee of Catena time that the stato 
ahoald not extend beyond Italy, and tbatonUnde that limit 
a mete proteetorato sbeuld be exercised, had proved unten¬ 
able ; the necessity of sobfititutinga direct eovoreignty, that 
should preserve the libcrdafi of the varions communities^ 
waa general ty racognixed. Bat this policy was not adopted 
firmly and unifonnlyi provinces were annexed from time 
to time^ according aa conveniencep caprice, interest, or 
chance snggestedj but the majority of dependeTkt states 
remained in the in tolerable unccrtaliity of their former 
position^ or, was the case with Syria, even withdrew 
entirely from Homan inffaaTico. Showing themselves often 
stem mastofa where leniency was ne^ed, and lenient 
wheto atemness was rcquireil, tho Romans governed from 
oue day to another with faebic and selfish bands, merely 
transacting the current hnsine^^s of the hour. Senators 
bad learnt to despisci the old maxiTu that olfice was its 
own reward^ and that such olSee was a bnrdeu and duty 
rather thau a privilege and bcneiSt; and wo find that 
foreign powera cons^aTltIy bribed infiuentan] senators by 
euormoca gifts. The Roman Beet was allowed to go to 
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min; the decay of the old miHtiiry spirit and prCBtige 
woH no loM marked. The belter olasaes hnd be^an to 
duappear frorn the army^ and oMeera for the SpaniBb 
’wara were feiind with great di^calty. Ju truth the 
Homan aenate had solved the profalem of acquiring the 
flOTereignty of the world, but had broken down under 
the mom difficult taak of ita goremment. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE RE^'DfiJfg OF THE QEACCHT. 

Sixrf&ij of doSAT-^Attempta at refcjnn—Public flwtiooi—Sodd 
criji*—Slavery aqd mhkVt-rwars —ItAtiaa fArnurL-a—SoipM AeccU" 
lianua—Tibedos GrMCbua—Tribamo, 134 I^C.-^HLa a^iiAn 
law and fnribnr plaai—Hli dcstli—CrltiQ»n of him aieasureaand 
UfrtliOd*—Snapcnaion af tba land ^nunsuioa^Mnrd^^r of Scipio 
AomiluinoE—Tho dontocratTc leadEra— War wilb Fn?gollM^ 
QaiDi Graocliui ineMureaajid objeeta—The Li¥iaD 

lawt—Oron hruir aad death af Gaiui GlCliccUllSi 

We Im^o now reached the epoch in Rcunan hlafory for 
erer rendered famona bj the revolntionarj reforms of 
Tiberioa and Gaiua Gi*cclme. It ie our duty to trace the 
c^^sea which called for those reformsH and to feiin aome 
jodgtneot both of the meaeuree end their autliora. In tbo 
preceding^ chapter we have eketched the erils Underlying 
the ontward calm which perraded the whole iComan 
empire for a full generation after the be tile of Pydna^ 
Cato's questiun as to the future of Eome^ when she no 
loDger had a atatc tg feur^ had a pTofoaTid significafice now^ 
The younger generation of ariHtocrata 1 bought no more 
of foreign foea^ hut of maintaining and, if possible, of 
increasing the piivilegefi they had osurpeiL The Tarious 
menEurea of the opposition—e.^. (a) the inalttutioa of a 
standing senatorial oowmis&ion by Lucius CaJparnius Piso, 
in I41J B.C., to try the complaints of protincials tonching 
the extortion of BoitiAn governors; (&) the introductioEi 
of the vote by ballot in the bnigeas assemblies, prifnarilj 
adopted for the election of magistrates by the Oabinian law 
in 140 B.C., then applied to the law CDorts^ in 137 b.c.j by 
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the Oisssiaii ]tiw^ and fttinlly applied to rill pfo- 

f iodalt, in 131 fi,Cr, by the PApirian law; (c) the exclnsion, a 
ittle laterpof the finnators from the eqncetrian centnrtes.—^ 
failed entirely to einancipUrte the electom from aristoenitSo 
iniaencep and to restore to the comititt the power and 
independence they had once pos^^e^sed. The liomans 
laolced what alone compcn^ites for the evils of party lifop 
the free and common movemeEit of the niai^^cs to jHOnio 
dohnite aim^ Politics wercp as a rnlcp merely partis an ahip 
for individonlsp not for great prineiples^ and the people 
arrayed iteelf now oil tho side of this aristocratic coteriCp 
now on the side of that. Hence spriing that dcspicablo 
canvassing of the mob by an aspirant for public oEhce; 
hencCp too, these demiigogic cries for reforiu and attucha 
on eminent perE4^ns to catch the popnLar car ; liencei agaiot 
arose the neoeasity for providing costly popular nmuBc- 
ments, the long recegni^^ duty of any caudidato for the 
consnlBhip. A still graver evil wna the miaorable position 
which the governineDtf by thus cringing for the fa roar of 
the mob^ was forecd to occupy towunJa the governed. The 
bnrgcsftc^i became used to the dai^roua idea that they were 
eicempt from all direct taxstion^ and they were no longer 
forceu to enter the liatcfuL military service ucross the sea. 
The two factions, which now became know^n by tlic names 
of Optimates aod Popularest fonght alike for shadows, 
being completely deatitoto of political momlity and politic 
Oftl ideac. It would hare been better for Borne had the 
Opti mates aubsti toted hereditary rotation for electioii by 
tho burg^^Sp or hod the Fopulares developed a real 
democratic goverament. 

The crisis with which the Homan revolution opened 
arose from the old evih the land qncation. The warfare 
which had for ccntnides been waged between the emsll 
farmer and the capitaHet had at last prodoced the most 
di^^trous results; and as formerly the farmer had been 
rained by the chain of debt, so now he was cruehed by 
the cnmpeEition with transmarine and slave-grown com. 
The ultimate raanit was in both cases the same: Italiati 
farms sanlc in value; small holdings became merged in 
large estates ; ngricnlture gave place to stock-raising and 
tho growing of olives and vines; and, fioally, free labonr 
was Gupplanted in Italy, as in the provinc^, by that of 
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alB.TGs. Tho new and huge aystem of elarery now intro¬ 
duced owed ifro rise to the alUpowerful tapilaliRt In 
earlier days captives taken in war and the heneditilj 
traji3mi!J3ioia of fltave?y bad sufficed ; but the demand now- 
exceeded the Bopplj, and, as in America^ man was bunted 
down on a rcgu lar ^yatcin. The n egro-lan d of tb at period 
w-^aa western Asia, and the Cretmi and Ciheian coraaiTS, 
the pit]fcsalona! siave-hunters and alavc-denleiSp robbed 
the coa&ts of Syria and the Greek i/ilarda. TbcLr cxamplo 
was imitated by the Homan revenne-farroera, who insti- 
tated simitar human hnuts to finch an extent that they 
weJi-nigh depopulated certain provinces. At the great 
elavi^^market at Delos it is said that as many iia ten 
thonsand slavea uei'o diaimbarked in the morning and 
sold before the evening of the sjime fUtjr We have 
previoasly shown that eveiy fri.ai.cia1 ntrongement^ every 
speculation^ and every tradc^ w'ere carried on by mesne 
of slaves. PAsfoial boshendry^ now so commoD, wets 
almost entiielv performed by armed and of<cn mounted 
slaves. But for morae than any previous form of slavery 
wftw the plantation system pioper—the cnltivation of 
fi^hU by clksined who ^otked nndcr ovBrst;ers 

and were Iwkcd np together at night in the coturnon 
laboufets^ prison. This Evstetn, introduced from tho 
East into Carthuge and thence into Sicily+ was deve¬ 
loped in that islflnd earlier and more fully than in any 
other part of the Eoman dominions. In fact^ for the 
present^ Iialy was Atill ftubstantisUy ftofl from thia worst 
form of slave hoabandry^ though the Et^rnan goveinmeiifc 
was fiocn airoased to tha danger which the dove* 

loped elsewherO- 

It requires bnt little imagination to picture the hideous 
snfferirgs of the slaves thomselvesp far exceeding the (^um 
of all fiegio mifieiy. Slave wars and slave mturrectluM 
now became frequent, not only in the proyincea hut in 
Italy itself, but, aa was natural it m Sicily Jhat the 
evil results of aiavejy were mo^t conspicpous. At Imna, 
the slaved rose en taarK, murdered their mosterai and 
crotvoed a Syrian juggler aa king. His general AchacUi^ 
A Greek sUlva, travensed tdic island., and united under bis 
standard both slaves and free labourers. Agrigeutum 
Was ssiicKl by another band* under Oleoiii a Ctlician slavey 
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and the ferees utt^rtjr defeated t-he praetor Loerafi 

HypsaeuSr and redtioed the island under their swa.^. 

It mM not putil three aqccetidve oongai^ and armiee had 
been dospAtcbed from Rome (1^132 B.c.) that the ser^Ja 
war was ended by the eaptare of Taammeniam and Etina^ 
the latter stronghold being' redueed by famine rather than 
by Ruman arms^ after a aiego of two years. Snob restilts 
Wens dne partly to the 1ft i control of the Roman polire- 
Bjstem aa worked by the BDcate and its efEcials in the 
proviiic:e3i partly to the disinclination of the government 
to disobli^ Itslian pJnnters, to whom revolted slaves were 
often sarrendored for punishment. 

The real rennfdj for these evils donbtless was to be foand, 
not in the severe repneBsion of aocb revolts, bnt in the 
elevation, by tlie^ gorerriment,of free ]aboor,a natural con- 
seqnenee of which wonld bs the restriction of the slave 
proletariate. Bnt the dilficnlty of this messufo was 
beyond the capacity of the senate^ In the fimt social crisis 
the landholder had been forced by law to employ a number 
of free liibour^ in proportion to the num^r of hia a!av@). 
Now the government Ciinaed a Pnoic treatise on agricnltnra 
to be translated for the use of Italian speeulator¥i, the 
solitary instanee of a Utorary niidertaking p^nggested by 
thi? senate! The mmm wiadum wns shovnin the matter of 
colonizatian. ft was qnite clear that the only real remedy 
agaiMt an A^Icnltaral pr.deLiiHato cooBisfod in a eompi'e- 
hensive and regular system of emigration. Hitherto tho 
constant assignations of land and the esrabliahment of new 
aliotments had proved a fairly effective remedy for 
tbe evil Bat after the founding of Lnna in 177 b.c., no 
further a^gaations to-^fe place for a long time, for the 
simple rtJSflon that no new territmy was acquired in Ttwly 
mtb the ejception of fho nnattnictivc Llgonon valleTH. 
1 before there was no other land for dletrihnticn except 
tbe leased or occnpied domain land, with which the ana- 
tecr^y was as bth to part now as it had been three 
hundred veara ^ W For political reasons it was deemed 
impossible to dtfltribule the land in the provinces : It*Tv 
was to remain the mling conntry, and the wall of partition 
between the Italian moatere and the previncial Bervanta 
was not to be broken down. The result waa inevitable— 
the rum of the farmcr^lajis in Itatj. Even oa early aa 
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1S4 B.c. not a ir^ famet existed m Etruria, TPhere tbe 
old native Aristocracy cembiDed with the Roman capitalist; 
and in the very capital one cod Id bear it said that the beasts 
had their lairs bat the bni^gvssea had nothing left bnt air 
and saDshine;, md that the so-called masters of the world 
had no longer a clod they could call their own. The 
caosos list supplies a sufheient conunentarj^ From the 
cIdso of the war w'ith Hannibal down to 15D B.c* the 
numbers of the batgesses ateadilj rose* owing to tha dtS' 
Iribntions of the domaiti land; while from 15& to 131 B.c. 
they declined front 324^000 to 31^>+{)00 —an alarming res alt 
for a pedod of prof an nd peace at home and abroad. 

The argent need of reform was patent to ovorj eye j and 
no one seemed more directly called to the tiisk of reforma¬ 
tion than Pnblius ISdpio Aemilianns, the i^cpted grandson 
of the great Bcipig. He resetnbl^ hie father Aemilias 
Paullus iti his temperate and healthy mode of life^ 
Psssioaately devoted to hnntingp jet he did not ocgleet 
to steep his mind in the highest Greek cnTtnrCj ajid bia 
thorough probity and noble aimplicitj of life nontraflted 
with the mercantile spirit of so mnny of those around 
him. Hia military alnlitj had been proved in his auo^ 
cessful oonclusiou of the third Panic war^ in whichp 
moncroveri as an ofllcer he had gained the wreath be¬ 
stowed upon those who saved a felloW'Conotiyman's Ufa 
at the risk of their own, Thongh no geniaa^^bo seemed 
from his moral w'orth tho man needed for the woi k of 
Tcfonn^ all the more significant is the fact that bo did not 
Attempt it^ Kor was this from w'ant of courage; for ho 
anpport«d Lucias Cassias aguiaatthe Optimates in carrying 
bia law for the intn>dnction of the haltot into the law- 
coarbi^and he showed the greatest aeverity in rcsloriog the 
old znllitSrry disciplme before the walls of Carthage and 
Numantia. Bnt, as to tho land question, the remedy, 
proposed and then withdrawn by his friend Gains Lsplitis, 
of distribating the unallotted domain land m Italy among 
the fsxmoTs was in Scipio^s opinion worse than the diseosG ; 
and 80 be held n middle course between the two pnaities of 
state^ and on his death was claimed as champiou by both 
sides. 

When laying down the censoTship in 143 P^c.t Scipio 
called on the gods to deign to preserve the state, whoreu 
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fJLV* Iw'J prayed for increased glory to Aome, 

^ His whole COafe&iioa of faith lies in that painful ergla- 
inaUon. But, whe3*e he despaired, Tiberius Sempranins 
Oiwcehcut a youth aiiiaarked by any achievement, doted 
to hiipe. Hw father hod been the tnia tnoiiel of a Reman 
ariatocrat, and liad given proof of his noble sjid generous 
feeling^ both as coasalaad ce isor, but, above all, bad by 
hjs strict ioto^ity and hamaae govornorship cf the pro* 
Tinco of the Ebro not only rendered service to hia conn tty 
bat also e ideacvd bimsolf to the subjaet Spaniards. His 
famons mother, Cornelia, was tha daughter of the conqueror 
of Zama, and bad been given in marriago to Gracohns in 
roturn for bis generoua intervention on tMhalf of hia politi- 
cal opponent, Scipio, whoa a petty and miserable ebargo 
JIM been got upqgainst the Sotptonic hocae, Thus Tiberius, 
who had taken part in the storming of Carthago under 
hu coasin and brothtr-in-law Seipb Aemilianuj. had been 
brought Rp in all the political ideas and social and intel¬ 
lectual rebneinont of the Safpimiio circle. Nor were ho 
and hia brother Gains the only members of that circle who 
regarded the abandonment by Laolins of hia scheme of 
relorm u weak rather than jndLcious. Appins Claudius 
oo^ul in 113 ac. and oenaor in ISG ac., the father-in-law 
of Tibenns, comtured theStipioiiic cirelo for their dreertion 
oftheslatewnb bitter vehemence; tha pontifei maaimna 
J^nbliosCimssua Mncianus, father-in-law of Gains Gracchus 
the revered w.irrior Quintas Motellus, and other men of 
note were known to favour the caose of reform. Tiberius 
brMdcd over tho lofty ideals of statesmanship which he 
liM imbibM m the atmosphere around hhn, and pablio 
pJvards often aummoned the gmndaon of Africonna to 
think of the poor people and of the delirorenca of Italy. 
He wase ected tribune in lU ac., at a time when one of 
th^oEuals faa i met with disaster in bis at tempt to quell the 
rebellion ^ the SiciLan aluvre, and when a small Spanish 
town hMdefiM formouths^he efforts of Scipio AcmUimins. 
Hot Dnl^ bad Titeniu the support and counsel of hia 
rathcr-m-law, j^t be also hoped for the influence of the 
new »nsnl, Pubhus Mucins Scaevola, the foupder of 
scientific junsprudence in Rome, and a man whose ahsten- 

weight'” 
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At the outset Tiberius proposed what was in a certaiii 
sense but the renewal of the LieiniU'Sextian law of 367 
E-C. Under it all the state lands held and enjojtdTrithout 
romaneratiori were to be reftumed on behalf of Ihe state^ 
with ihe restriction thnt eech oreopier i^botcld reserve for 
him self £00 jugem and for each con 250 (so as, bowerer^ 
not to eteeed a total of 1000 jngeraj in peimanent and 
gn Bran teed possession j EDoreoverp rompensatfon was to 
bo given to an ejected ocenpier for anj improvements 
executed bj bimr The domain lend iKnsrrsniticd was to be 
broken up into lota of aO jogera, and to be distribnted 
among bui^essea ond Tialian allies on permanent lease ata 
moderate rent^ and th e new holders a ere heund to nee the 
land for egricuitnre. A board or ^‘college " of tl 11*00 men, 
regarded as ordinarj state m sgis tra tea and^ n nn a! 1 j electe d 
bj the people, was iiitrnstcd with the work of conSscalion 
and distribution; and Jater, thr same hoard bad the difficnlt 
and importent tack of dotei mining nhat was domain land 
and what private property. 

This pc-nnanent eieentiTej the Bbsenee of which had 
chiefly cjiused the Licinisn rogaltons to rcTnam in abeyance, 
was the ppetial point of difference between the Sempronmn 
and the cider proposnlp. War was thna dcclfired againat 
tbe great landholders, w*hcae organ now, os three centnries 
ago, waa the Henate, The old plan w as adopted of silencing 
Tibenus. His collongne hlarcoB CclBTius inteipoced bis 
Veto when the measure was ohont to be pnt to the vote; 
Gracchus replied hj gu^pclldiIlg all public husiuess and 
adminiatmtion ofjnslicc- Graechns again bronght hts law 
to the vote, Octavius again Trtaed it. The senate now 
induced Gi'occbus to discuss the matter further in the 
aetLate^housa, but no fruit came or rould come of auch 
discuasions. Gracchus, now feeling that all constitutional 
means wero exhau(>ted, began a revointion by proposing to 
the burgeE^ses that they should vote whether he or OctaviuB 
should retire from offiep+ Snch deposit ion v aa impossible 
according to ibe Roman eonstitution; but Greechus per» 
severed, acd was, of course, backed up by the almost 
Unanimous vote of the sasembled mnititnde. Gracchou 
then had his opponei^t removed from the tribunea' benchp 
and, amid gveAt rejoicing, the law was carriedp 

The fir#;t three commiasionors elected were Tibcnua 
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GmcchD8i hi A broKberp and his fnther-in-law Appins. Such 
a family Relention only irritated the arwtocratitj party still 
mDpe, and thfl strife wan carried into ererj district where 
the cornmissfoners* task fay. GracchnaWeiy life was in 
danger^ and he appeared in pablic with a retinoe cf 3000 
men—a stop pOiwibly necessary, but the canse of bitter 
words from Benators as well disposed ta him as Metellas, 
He clearly saw that he waa a lost m.nn on less be cotiilntied 
indUiponaable to the people, and that his only ooitrae lay in 
formiDg fresh plans and IntrodoGing sl|l| wider reforms. 
So ho proposed that the treasures cf Pergamna, w hich bad 
just been beqnearhed to Rome, should bo divided among 
tho new laiidbclders for tlie parchsse of the neecssfljy 
fanning impLoiaeiits ^d stock. \Ybat his other proposals 
wore we do oot Jpiow, but it is certain that he was well 
aware that re-^eleetion to the tribunate could alone secure 
his safety. At the meeting of the tribes to elect tribunes^ 
the ftristoeratie party opposi^ its veto with the effect that 
the assembly broke tip on the brstand second day without 
accomplishing its object^ though on both occasions the first 
divisions votfl for Grwhiie^ To attain his object nt the 
eocond meeting of the tribes Gracchus had reaoricd lo 
every artrand even employed forre toeip:^! his opponenEe : 
they, in their turn, spread abroad that he had deposed all 
the ether Lrlbunes and was aiming at sole power On the 
assembling of the senate, the 0 Dn*tnl Bcaevula refused ihe 
Urgent reejnest fur the death of Tiberius; whereopen 
Publius Scipio Xasica^at the head of an aristeemtic folJow- 
ing armwl with kgs of benches and clubs, ht^n the civil 
bloodshed. Tiberias was struck down nn the slope of the 
Capitoh and hi^ bidy, wfththo corpses of three hundred 
adhere^ was thrown in o the Tiber. Such a day had 
TieVer befope lieen aE*en in Home. The more moderate 
had not only t(j acquiesce in bnt even to defend 
the deed of blood, os was the cose with Publins Scaevola 
^d evenS^ipio AemillauoB ; and oHoCfii sanction wap given 
to the assertion that Gracchus had flimed at the crown. 

It remalna for na to form some judgment touching 
events ao momeuloua* In the fii*at plaoci, the iippointEnent 
of an oMckd commissloD, though a sigu of the nnhealthy 
a^^te of tbinga, was a jndicions and necessary step. In the 
siHMad pla<^^ the diatributio'n of the doniKin Ifcnda was not 
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in iJaelf a question nffacting the existing oonittitntion or the 
goTemment of the nristoerarj; doiv Beeing that Ite ftleto 
was aduiitted to bo tbe owner of the occnjjied land^ was it 
& tiolation of rights. But, iua$irmch as monj of iIusd 
I& nds had been in private hereditiry poBBession for as long 
ns thw centuries* the ateite^s proprietorship in the soil 
had virtnaliy lost its chanieter of private right and! become 
extinct. Therefore, though legally defensible, the retnzup- 
tioc of these lands by the Bfate was regfirded as anej^clion 
of the great landholders for the benEfit of the agricnllnra] 
proletariate. StiJh shvng as tho objettiorB 1o sneh & 
coarse might be* the fiict r€iiiain& that ro oihfr plaa 
seemed capable of checking ihe txtinotton of the faimtr^ 
class in Italy. But* nhutever vkw wife i*tn took of the 
aima of Tiberias Gracchus, none c^ald ^approre of his 
method, lie practically began a rcvolntion with regard 
to the spirit of the cozistitntioo when he inliinitttd his 
Bgtarinn propoKaJs to the people ; ard it a as a revolo tion 
with regard to the leticr* \^bcn be destroyed for all time 
tho tHbunician vtto+ by which tbe ECTiatc rid ilstdf of inter¬ 
ference witli Ibi goTet umentH by the nneonFtilulioiinI deposi¬ 
tion of his cclleagtie. Yet even ihis waft not the moial 
and political miFtakc of Gracchns; for a rcvoIulioniFt 
may be at the eamo time a sags cions and praiseworthy 
stateEman* The esEontial dcfeclsof the Gracchan revotn- 
tion lay in the nature of the burgess assciubliei at that 
tame. Tho soyereign assrinbly of Bome was whatii wonld 
be in Bngland, if^ instead of striding repref entativeB^ the 
elcetora of England wore to meet together in Pflrhamtnt. 

only wftE the aB^embly a cha^oco coUgloznemtEon of 
men aEftcmbled in the capitaJ^ incipable of inEclIigcnt 
action and agitated by cyerj interest and pa^ftioo* and^ 
therefore, a& a rule* ready to acce|it and r&iify the deerea 
of tbo proposiag m^strale ; but it also, in no small 
degree* nndor the influence of the opinion of the aireet. 
AJ though the con tio DCS, or meetings of the st reet populace* 
bad legally no power* and consisted of the ^oweftt rabble* of 
Egyptians, Jew-s, trfcre^t boy a, and sUveft* y-pt the opinion 
of the tnsases, eyinred by the loud shoutE of approve I or 
disapproval* began to be a power in Enme. It wia lad 
enough that the demoralized sjid disorganized corpitia 
Bhotjid be made heo of for the electioiiB and legislalion | 
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hut when they were aTlowed to interfere with the goTern- 
ment, and when the senate loBt the instrument to prerent 
snch interferences—when they could decree them selves 
laads, and when a eiagle person by hia inflaence with the 
proletariate oonid thnj play the pai-t of mTer and dictate 
to the sonate^—then. liume had reached the end of popular 
frcedoo^i, and hrui arrived, not at demociwy^ hut at mon¬ 
archy, For that reason, all snch questions had hitherto 
been dlseu^d in the senate alone; and even the very 
6Lt|i-porteni of Oraechua^ who afterwards CRlried nnt his 
policy of dmttH biiEion+ abaDdonod its author to hia fftte, 
TJio vorj fnct that Tiberius Gracchus never harbonrEHi tho 
thought of dcpndn^ thi senate nail makbg himself sole 
ruler, bat wu.-r the victim of events which irresT*tibly urged 
hiiai into the c^^eer of demagogne tyrant, was only u fr-esb. 
grauMd of charge against him rother than a justification. 
The lufamous batchery which slew him condemna tho 
anstoccatic party, and has cast a halo of martyrdom 
roaud his nt^me—a glory undeserved both in the opicion 
qF bit mother and of Scipio Aemili&nije^ the latter of 
■whom atiefod the words of Homer, ^Qt dir^urc jral SXka^ 

orif Toiavrdt. yc 

Thoagli Tiberius was devdt his two workst the land distri¬ 
bution and the revolntioiii sufi-iined their author^ Inde^^ 
the modumte party in the senate, headed by Meiellas 
Add Scaevols^ in combinatiofi with the adherents of Seipio, 
gained the opper hand ; and, in the place of Tiberius 
Graoclias, Publius CrasEUB Mudauns, the £d therein-law 
of G.iiQs Graochus, was appointed on the commiasioii. 
In 130 s.c,, owing to the death of Applus Claadtus and 
the defwLt and death of Macianna hy the Thmcian bauds 
Aristonious, Guius Grscchiis was left triumviri with 
Marcns Flaccus and Gales Carbo as Hjadjuttirs, two of 
the most active leaders of the reform party. The ccusus 
fumislios the fttrongeat evidence that the'diRtributioii of 
lands went on very vi^ronslj^ an increase ol 
7b,000 brtrcesucs being noted in six years (from 131-12^ 
Ti.C-)x No doubt in some esRen acts of injustice occurred 
and private propeHy wns confissited, but the senate did 
not 3ntetfere, albeit load complaints arose as to the manner 
of the distribatioc. Bat the commission em, in their 
ardour, overmohed themselvea. They attacked that part 
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of tbe lands which Ikftd Leen saaiguf^ hy decreea to Italuin 
coiDintlziides^Dr which h&d bcca occupied with oit without 
permiB?^ioii by Latin buTgcsacB. The senate could not dia* 
regard the coEnplainta of those ccniiuiaiiitieB who w^ero 
alreadj' iinacting under o(her wronps ; nod the T^atiiia 
appealed for protection to the wofit prominent mnu in 
Kome, Scipio Aeiuiliatina. Throngh hia itiliticiicu tbo 
p^plCp in ISO D.c.j decreed that the oomniasRionera^ jurts- 
aictioD Ghonid be suspended, and that the couauU should 
decide what w ere doniniu lands and what private property. 
Thus practically the Land dlstribntion ceased^ and tho 
reform party w'ere bitterly indigaemt at iScipio^a interven¬ 
tion, Shortly afterwards Scipio was found dead in Uifl 
bed, muiden^di. no doubt, by Bome oee^as^^in, at the ina liga¬ 
tion of tho Gracclxan party. Tho matter was hushed up 
aa far as possible^ both parties in the litato being glad to 
let it rest j bat nil men of u^oderato views were hoi'rifiod 
at so atrocioui^ a crime. 

Thus perished a man to whose chameter Homan history 
presents no paralkh in the utter ab&enceof pditica) seLbBh- 
neg^ in generous love of country, and in the tragic pai*t 
assigned him by deat iiiy+ CooBcioua of the best inten- 
iioDs nnd of no common abilities, he was doomed to aco 
tho ruin of his country c&rrted out before his oytH, and to 
repress wltliin him every scriuua n I tempt to save il> be- 
enuso he clear]y^ perceived tlial ha coiild only thetehy 
aggravate tbe tviJ.” Yet duo to titOg as much as to 
Tiherina Gmcchus^ waa tbo iucrease cF neoidy 60*000 new 
farm allotment^ ; and that ho put a stop lo the distribu¬ 
tion at tho right moment is shown hv tbe fact that Gains 
Gracchus never attempted to recup* after Saipio'fi death, 
to those lands which might ha yd been but w^ere not 
disti'ibuted under his brother's law, 

Tho revolution still went on under the leadership of the 
orator Carbo, Floccuo, aud Guius Gracchus. The first- 
named nearly carried a proposal that tho same person 
might hold tbe o^ce cf tribune two years in succession ; 
and this was curried a few years later. The chief object 
of the revoluLion party was to revive the allottncut emu- 
missioUp and lo this end they proposed to confer the lighta 
of citisenship on the Italian allies. Blare as Peunns, 
tribune in 1:^6 s^c.i and member of the anstccrutic party, 
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crarried LU prtiposal tlmt all non-burgesfveQ sl>oa 1 d learg 
tlie eitf, Flaccuap ia 125 n.c., mode a caaatet- 

proposaL that every ally shoalii taka the robe of the 
mmttia on the fiuhjcct of hi 8 to be entitled to 

Kornan citizt^nabip. But Carbo had ratted^ and joined 
the aristocratic pfiidy; and Gains Gwchcia wns away aa 
quaeator in Sardinia; eo Ftaccna* proposal found no mp- 
port, and he left Rome to take command against the Celta^ 
Stillp hla action bore frmU in the revolt of Pregellaer at 
that time the second city in Italy and the mouthpiece of 
the latin calonicSp Bituatcd on the borders of Latinm 
and Campania at the chief possoOT of the LtrU, This 
was the hrst instance, for one hiindred and fifty years, of 
a serious Lnaarroctlon ia Italy against RomOp withont the 
instigation of foreign powers. But^ before it spread^ 
Fregclfae waa sarpmed, owing to the treachery of a 
native^ and was Berion^ly punished ^ the lo^s of its walls 
and all its privileges, in 134 p.c. The democratic party 
was regarded as implicated in the revolt of Pregcllae, and 
Gains Gracchas^ who hud returned from Saz^ima^ was 
tried hut acquitted. He now threw down the gauntlet, 
and^ by being elected tribune iu. 123 n.c-, declared open 
war npoa the aristocraej. 

Gains resembled hie brother only in his dislihe for 
Taigar pleasai^cs and parsuitAj ia his culture and personal 
bravery, bat wai decidedly hissnporior ia talent, characterp 
and passion. Ilfs ability ^0 a etatcsirtan was evinced iu hifl 
clearness and self-posscssiont io hiB grasp of details and 

S ractical powers. His lovable nature was proved by the 
evotionof his intimate friends, Diseiplmed by sufFeringi 
he masked the terriblo energy of his nature and tba bitter 
indignation he felt agaiuRt the aristocracy by a cotnpnb 
Bory reserve. At times, indeed, hie passion mastered him, 
and caused his brilliant omtory to Tbecome confused and 
faltcriag; but ho was one of the greatest speakers Rc»me 
ever flaw* He hod none of the senti mental good-nature 
of bis brother; folly and firmly resolved, he entered on 
the career of reYolnnoii with vengeance as his goal and 
aim. To attain this end he counted not too great the 
piice of his own fall and the min of the state. His 
mathcKs creodi, that the country shouLd at all cost bo 
savodf waa nobler; but posterity h ^g beoa right in 
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rather lameutm^ tban blaming tba course takek by her 
Ban. 

Tbe pt^pixHalH now moda bj Grficcbnft ’were notkirg le^B 
than a new cacslitiitiDii^ the fcnndatlon-jsione of which 
tested upon the legal right of the eame man to be elected 
tribtino for two or raore jeera in eoccefi^os. This having 
been carri^p the next object wait to attach the multitnde 
of the capital to the holder of the tribnnate. Thia waft ^rst 
of all eflrccted by distributions of com. Gdoa enact^ 
that every bargete^ on personal applicatioc, shonld 
eeive a monthly allowaoce of five modii {IJ^ basbels) 
at the eactremely low rate of three-pence per modjuB \ 
tbia meosiu'e would both attract into the capital the 
whole tFOSs of the burgess proletariate^ and wonTd make 
them dependent on the tribnne, and supply him with a 
bodj-gaord and a firm majoiitj in the comitia. He also 
changed the method of voting In the comitia centoriata^ 
Becoming to which the five property clsBeee in each tribe 
voted one after the other, and made the order of voting 
depend upon lot. Tet, though thus setoring hia pcieition 
in Rome, he did net negket to legislate for the ejifiting 
social evils. His agrarian kw only revived that of his 
brother^ and he did not proceed any further ia the distH- 
bntion of dcniain land. But by establishing colon]ea at 
Tarentum and Capna, ha rendered that land^ which had 
been let on lease by the state nnd had been e^cempt from 
dlatribation^ liable to be divided; and no donht be in^ 
tended these colonics to aid in defending the re volution 
to which they owed their existence. He also opened a 
new outlet for the Italian prolelariate by sending sis thou- 
Band eolonista to the site of Carthage-^colonists ctosea 
from Italian allies as well as Eoman citiECBa. Moreover, 
be in tranced several inodificatiOne of the military Ejatem, 
by reviving the law which enacted that no one should bo 
enlisted before hie seventeenth ycar^ and by restricting 
the nomberof campaigns requisite for full exemption from 
military duty f the state slso supplied the soldiers, for the 
future, with their clothing free of charge. Furtherj 
OrocchnE attempted to refltrict capital punish meet as for 
as po^ble, by withdrawing the cognl^nce of each crimes 
na poisoning and murder from the ^pular assemblies and 
int rusting it to pennaneiit jndiciu commioaionB.. These 
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tnbmish could only sontence a man to ciilo, and thefr 
sontcnco could not bo appealed from, nor could they, like 
the tHbuoala of the people, be broken np by the intercea* 
uion of a tribune. 

In order to work the rum of the anetocracy, Gracchaa 
udrantage of tliu already escistirigolementa faronnibfe 
to a ruptnto in that body, The arietocracy of the rich 
oonsistodof Iwoclaasea: (t) of the govemin;^ aeuatorial 
familiee, who bore aomo reaciabhnce to our peera, and whoee 
capital wue mre^ted inland; (2) of the wealthy merebunta 
and apecnlators, who condactual! the money traneactioits 
of tbe empire, and who bad gradtiilly risen to take their 
place by the side of the older anstocracy. At the present 
time this elucB waa genemlly known as the Moestriaa 
order, which title had gradtially come to be used of alt who 
paaaeued an estate of at least 400,000 seateroes, and, as such 
were liable to cavalry service. Already senatort bad beeu 
marked off from this body by a law pniaed in 120 a.c.; hut 
many tnembere of aenutoriaL fainiiiea, not yet menibefa of 
tbe senate, were inelndcd in the eriuitea. The imtnrat 
antipathy between the aristocmti of blood and those of 
wealth WB3 ^roltly increased by Gnicchns, until the 
mnestrian order ranged itself on his side. Partly by con- 
fernngon them varians insignia, but still more by offering 
them the Hs^noes of Asia and the jniy-conrtg, Graochtw 
won oyer the cla» of material fntoreata. Hitherto the 
d^t taxes of each province had been farmed by tbe pro- 
yoncials tbmnselyos, and thns the Roman pnbUcani had 
^en ko^ at a distance. Orscchus now enacted that Asia 
shonid ^ bmdened with the heaviest taxes, both direct 
and iDdifrctp aiad that theso taies stoald be n&t uu for 
anctmict ™ ttome; he tbtis eieluded the pioTinciale from 
Tnrtmipation, and gave the capitalists an opening for the 
farming of thew vanona taxes, of which they did not fail 
to aTaii thontfieLTos. ^ 

^vingthna opened np a gold-mine for the merchant 

the jury cotirts. Most proecssos, alike civil and criminal 
time decided by single jurymen or by com- 
mitewmers whether permanent or eitmordinury; and in 
both^a the memfers had been exclnsirdy t4en fmm 
the senato. Gracchus now transferred the^functiona of 
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jurymen I boLli in strictljr ei^il processes onA la the Tnrloua 
cOEDinissioDs^ to the equestrian orders <tad directed a new 
liat of judices to be made out ennupiUj from ail persons of 
eqae^tiian rating. The res nit of these measures was that 
rot only was the raonejtd cTossi nuitcd mto a compact and 
pnyUcged order go the eolid bsiais of material intereatSp 
but that also, as a judicial and controlling powTr+ it waa 
almost on ft fooling of equality vt\th the ruling aristocracy. 
All tbe old antipathies found expresaion in I he sentenpca 
of the ^ew jnrymen ; and the senator, on hss relnm from 
governing a provincCp had no longer to pass the scrutiny of 
Ills brother peers, bot of merchanta and bankers. 

For the complete overthrow of the senatCp Graochtis not 
only had to deprive it of the substance of ijs powers by 
legislative chEnges, but also to ruin tbe existing aristocracy 
by more personal and kss permanent incasures. Ha did 
both. For not only did he deprive the Benato of adminis¬ 
trative power by settling questions by comiiial laws, dictated 
as a rule by the tribune, but also by takiug tbe business of 
the state into hia own hunds. He had meddled with the 
state finances by his disLribntiosa of cornj with the domain 
lands by sending oiit colonies, not at the decree of the 
senate, out of the people; with the provincial ndministration 
by overturning the provincial constitution of Asia and sub- 
fltitHting his own for that of the senate* The marvelloufl 
activity Gracchus show^ed in all his new function^ quite 
threw into the Ehade the lax admiuistration of the senate^ 
and began to make it clear to the people that one vigorous 
man could control fhe busiueBs of the state lietter than a 
College of effete nristocratSr Stilt tnoro vigorous was his 
interference with the jnrisdictlou of the senate. He forbade 
their appoloting any extraordinary commission of high 
treason, such as had tried his brolhcr^s adherenla ; and he 
even planned to reinforce tbe senate by three hundred new 
memberSp to be elected by the comitia from the equestriau 
Order. 

Such was tbe politicsl constitution projected and carried 
by Gains Gracchu.g^ as tribQnetin I2Saud 122 n.c., without 
any serious resiatance or recourse to force. It is clear that 
ho did not wish lo place the Roman Republic on a row 
democratic basis, bub that he wished to abolish it and 
miroducc in its stead ati absolute despotism^ in the form of 
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an tinTiiaited tribunc^bip for life. 2^or can he 1m blamed 
for it; afl» tboi^gH an ab^oLata monarchy ia a gteAt mis- 
fortone for a nation^ it in a 3e«s mi^fortUTio than an 
abaolnto oligarehj. Still, it ia that hia whole legia- 
lalion was ittairm W tho f.ict that it was pervadt-d 
conSic^tin^ aimB, uow ^eekin^ the public good, now minia- 
tcring to the per^naL objects and personal vengeance 
of its framer. On the verj- ihroshold of his despotism 
lie was confionted b/ the fatal dilemma^ moral and po¬ 
litical^ that the same man bad at one imd the aame time 
to hold his grannd as a captain of robbers, and to lead 
the state as its first citizen—a dilemma to which Peri- 
cleSi Gaesarj. and Napoleon had also to make dangerous 
6acrific?e3." Besides thia^ bo was fired with the passion hr 
a spcodj veng^4?aiice, and was in fact a political incendiarj, 
—the author not onijof the one Imndi'^d years' rcvolntioo, 
which dates from him, but the founder of that ten-lblo 
urbAn proletATLate whfeh^ attcrlj demoralised hj corn- 
latgesscs and the flattoiy of the clashes above it, and at 
the same time conscious of its power, lay like an incabus 
for fire hundred years on the koman comiaoiiweaJtb, and 
Only perished with it. 

Many of the fundamental maxims of Roman monarchv 
Tcnay bo traced to Gmcchn^. He fii-st laid down that all 
the land of snbjcob communities wa^ bo be logarded ss the 
private property of tho state—a maxim firat applied to 
vindicate the Rghtof the state to tax the land and then to 
B?nd out c^ionica to it, afterwards established as a funda¬ 
mental principle oF law onder the Empire. He invented 
the tactics by which his snesresaera broke down the goTcm* 
ing aristMiTTcj, and aubfitituted strict and judicious ad¬ 
ministration for the previous miHgoTernmenti He fiirst 
opened the way to a reconciliation between Rome and the 
provincEfl^ and his attempt to rcbnild Carthage and to 
give an opportunity for Itnlian emigration to the province# 
was ihe first link in the chain of that beneficial course of 
action. Right and wrongs fortnne and misFnrtnne, were 
BO inoattricaWy blended in this Aingulnr man and in this 
morvellons politjcal oonstellalion, that it may well bweem 
history in this toac—though it beseems her but seldom— 
to resirrve her judgment/^ 

Having thus establisbed hi# new coBStitatiom Giucchna 
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turned to theUsk of cnfmftuc^isinpt the Ituliun allies, Hhicb 
b&d been propcKscd and rejected in 12^ b.c. But a con¬ 
siderable section of the mob, ibiuklng thrt I heir own 
interests would be seriooslj injured hj & new in£ux of Tneu 
to eliaro tbo promts they ’^ere enjojingp combined with the 
senate in rejecting the proposal, made bj GmeohnB in 122 
B.c.p tliat the Latina should receiTe the full franchise. This 
encouraged the senate to work his ruin. The method of 
attack was the cluTti&yoiie of ofFeriug the proletariate more 
thaii Gracchus hud done. At the instigation of the senate:^ 
lilarcDS Livius Drusos proposed to release those who 
received land under the law of Gracchus from their rent, 
and to declare their aUotmenU free and inalienable pro¬ 
perty, and to give relief to the prcletarmto by planting 
twelve Italian colon Irs, eacli of tbree thouaan^ men. Prob¬ 
ably, owing io the ncn-existence elsewhere in Italy of 
domain land to the extent requiredt this plan would have 
to be carried out at the expense of the Latins ; aadDrusna 
passed several enact mrntB cotifcmng ptivil^gea on tbe 
IlAtins with the intention of indemnifying them for their 
losses. Dnisus himself refused io be nominated as an 


executor of bis own laws^ perhaps knowing w'ell that no 
so eh extent of domaio land existed^ even if those assigned 
to the Lalins were confiscated. But the clumsy bait took. 
Gracchus was away at the time in Afi iea, founding the Car¬ 
thaginian colony, and the incapacity of hia llentenant, 

arcus Flaqens, znsdt^ all easy for his opponents. The 
people mitfied the Livinn Jaws as readily as they hmd the 
Semproni&n^and then declined to re-elect Gracchoa, when 
he stood for the third time candidate for tlie tribunate of 
121 B.C. Lneios Opimius^ one of the most pronounced 
chiefs of the aristocimtic party^ was also elected consul, 
aiiid the time had now come when a blow might safely be 
strnck at the democratic despot. On the 10th of DcK^enkber, 
a.c,, Gracchus ceased to be tiibone of the people ; on 
the 1st of January of the ouaning year Opimius entered on 
his consular office. 

Thit Grst attack was directed against the moat unpopular 
measure of Gracchus, the reatoratioii of Carthage. Kstionel 
Superstition was invoked^ and the senate proposed a law to 
prevent the planting of the colony of Junonia. Gracchus, 
attended by an arm^ crowd of partieanaj ap|jeared on the 
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daj of voting at the to procraro tbe ir^geotion of 

the law* The sight of hin armed adherents, and the inteOHO 
excitement which prevailedp could hardlj have failed to 
roan It in a coKlidon between tie two sidea. Quint oa An- 
tnltinnp the attendant of Lnciiis Opimitiu during the tisuwl 
ceremony of aaerlhcep ordered all bad dtiz^na ta quit the 
porch of the Gftpitolino temple^ and seemed e^en to threaten 
Gracchue himself; whereupon a Gmcohan cut him down. 
A fearful tumtilt arose^ atid Gtiacebcef, bj addressing the 
pcoplOi broke^ au old utaLatep which forbade any one to 
Jntermpt a tribune while speaking to tho people, on pain' 
of the fievci^^b penalticsH The consul Lucias Opiinius 
took vigoroaa measures^ to put down tho iusurrectiou bv 
force of arms, and nett day was attended by a largo armed 
force, inelud^kg all the aristocruey^ and cominandcd by 
X)ecimiiS Hrotus, air officer tfatiied iu Spanish warfiire. 
The scnate-hontio was crowded with seeators, and ouUido 
its doors lay the corpse of Autullius atretcbcd upon a bier. 
Tho GrorCchan p&rty^ under tho command of FkccmSp cn^ 
trenched itself upon the Avetitine. Gracchus was averse to 
z^iataiice, but Flaccua hoped to come to a compromise with 
bis foes. But the aristc^r^ts rejected all his propcksah^, 
and arrestod bb son Qaintu^, who wus sent to mediate, 
and ordered an attack on the Avontiue. The defenders of 
the mount were speedily dfaporsedp and Flaccns was killed 
after vainly seeking conceatmen t, Oracchns was persu aded 
to fly, but sprained his foot in the attempt. The devotion 
of two of his attendants^ who sacrificed their lives to give 
hifn time to ese^pcp enabled him and hia slave to cross tho 
Tiber; here, in a grove, both he and bis slave were found 
dead. Tho Graceban party was hunted down by prosecu¬ 
tions, and three thousand are said to have been strangled 
in prison. The memOTy of tha Gracchi was offictallj pro- 
Bcribt^d^ and Cornelia was forbidden to put on monming for 
tho death of her son ■ but, despite tbe procKUtiona of the 
police, the oommon people coutinned to pay a religious 
veneration to the spots where the two leadem of tho 
ivvolatioa had perished. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE fiCLE 0 ^ tm SmOEATtOlff. 

Sodpi *tple of rWj aaii the ^KrrfneM—5ee&nd ilPTe-wnr tn &tc3lj—* 
Wttrof the Numidiiui uf Cktp JaftErcbA— 

Ths Jugertliieewif—Its poUttcpI rowltfl^TrsuistpLiui rolixionj 
of Bamvi —ConfiaosE of the Aryernl Pnd AJ Enbro^Bi—^rwioco cif 
Nprbo—Cooflidta with LHb4» ua tho North^Eut—The Qimhri^ 
Their moTeoieiitfl—QaEt[e of —Vietorles of Mfifiiu a£ 

Aqupe Seitiae and Veroelloe^ 

OiUkCCHUS fipllai], and with him the fftraettirQ he had 
reared ; nor was there a.iiy one left fit id taVo the lead q£ 
the GraechaiL party. Bat, thaagh the arijtocrajcy oiice 
mere ruled, it was the mle of a restomtioa, whicli is 
always in itself a rov^olatlon; and id this iraae it weif not 
so muoh the old go^rnmefit as the old goverBOr that waa 
restoredr The senate pftvcticallj continaed to gorem 
with the conatitution of the Gracchi, ihongh no doubt 
resolved to purge it in dnp time fpom the elewente hostile 
to its own order* The diatribatiocLfi of grain, the taxation 
of Ajua, and the new arrangements as to jerymco and 
tribanals remained A5 before; nay, the senate exceeded 
GraceLua in the homago it paid to the feeriantilo class, 
and, more especially, to the proletariate- Bat the noble 
scheme of Gracehns to inttodaoe Legal eqnjditf^, first 
between the Roman burgesses and Italy, and then between 
Italy and tbo proyincevp and also his attempt to solve the 
soci^ qoeAtion by a comprehensive system of emigratioiit 
weio alike disregarded l^ the aristoomta. They still 
held fast to the principle that Italy ought to rematn the 
rnLmg land, and Rome the roling city m Italy. The 
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colonj of KarbOp founded in llS B-C., wai the iole cxcep- 
lion to the success of tbo ^^ernmeut in pt^vo^tmg 
AKaigautians of Innd outside Italy, So akn the Italian 
colonies of GracchoB wei*e cancelled, ajid, wkero already 
planted,, wore again broken up; tboso who had receiTed 
domain lundS} not by virtuo of being members of a colony^ 
retaiaed their poaso&Biona. With regard to those domain 
Ian da, which wera still hold by the right of oernpation* 
and from which to a great extent the thirty-six thousand 
new allotments promised by Urnsus were to have been 
iormedp it was resolved to maintain the rigbta of the 
pi¥sent occupiEr* so ns id preclude the posbibilfty of future 
distribution^ 

The allotment commission was abolished in 119 B.O., 
and a fixed rent imposed on the occupants bf the domain 
land^ t]^e proceeds of which went to benefit the populace 
of the capital. 

The final step was taken in 111 B.C,^ when the occupied 
domain land wjia converted into the rent-free private 
property of the former occupants. It wob added that in 
future domain land vhs not to be occupied at all, but was 
either to bo leased or lie open ae public pasture; thus too 
late Ihc injurious chn meter of the ocenpatiou ay stem waj 
officlallj recognized, when the stslo had lost almost all its 
domain lands- The ariatocmej thue converted nil the 
occupied land they still held into private propcrtyi and 
pacified the Italian nlli'es by presen ing fcheir rights with 
regard to the Ijitiu domain land, though they did not 
actnfllly confer it upon them. 

But pmotinally the restored gopomment was powerless 
in the presence of the dread forces evoked by Gracchus. 
The prolellAriate of the capital contjuned to have a recog¬ 
nised claim to being kept by largesees of com; nnd the 
attempt by the consul Qnintus Caepio in IQd B.c^p to 
transfer the jndicia back again to the senatorial order, 
resulted in failure. The miserable condition of tho senate 
at this period is only too appai^ent: its rale Felted on the 
^me ha^ie aa that of Gracchus, and its strength lay only in 
its league with the city rabble or with the mercantile order; 
confronted with either^ it was powerlESfl. It sat on the 
Vacated throne with an evil oonseience and divided hopeSf 
indignant at the itutitationa of the elate which it ruled;, 
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and yet incapable of oTen jiyateinatitaTly aasailin^ ttom 
rad Hating in all ita condDct except where ita own ma.' 
terial Advantage prompted decision, a pictare of faitblesa- 
pcas towards its own m well as the opposita partT, of 
inward incoailstency, of tbe most pitiful impotence, of 
the meanest eeldabness—an nnKurpaaeed ideal of taismlo*” 
Monil and intellectnal decay had fallen upon the whole 
nation, nnd especially on the oppcc clesses. The sris- 
toewey returned to power with the curse of reetomtion 
nj)On it, and it returned neither wiser nor better. Incom- 
pctency marlted alike ita leaders in the world of politics 
**'*^ 11*1 field of battle. Social rnin spread apace; 
Biiiall fann-holderB qntckly disappeared; and in 100 B.c, 
>t was said tl^pt smeeg' tho whole burgesses there were 
B^rce two thousand wealthy families. Slave insemfo. 
tiona became almost annnal in Italy, the most serious of 
which was in the territory of Thnrii, headed by a Homan 
knight named Titos Vettins, whom bis dohta had driven 
to this step in 104 b,c. Piracy was pcactisotJ in the 
.U^iterranean ^ the magisterial and mercantile classes 
of Komc ns weQ os by professional freebooters. At last 
the government was forced to despatch a fleet, in 103 b c 
and ocenpy stations on the coast of Cilwia, the main seat 
of the piretes, and this was the first step to the establish¬ 
ment of the province of Cilicia j but piracy floorished in 
sptte of tb^ precautionu. 

Throughout the provinces slaves constantly mn in 
insnrmtion; and tho most terrible inmolis occurred, as 
usual, m SiCily, which swarmed with slaves brought from 
Asia Minor to work on the plantations. Practically, 
too. the frw natives were little better than slaves, and 
many bad ^mo enrolled as such. Poblins Nervs, the 
^T®^**** ” *ae ordered by the senate 

to hold a court at Syruense, and to investigate tho cases of 
those who applied for freedom. Nomhers wore deelared 
free, and, in slamn, the planters succeeded in causing Nrrva 
to sGspoml the »urt and to order the rest of thoappli. 
rents to retorn to their fortner masters. This set ablsae 
»^«WeTing embers of revolt. A band of slaves 
defeated part of the garrison at Pnna, and thus snnnlied 
^emaelves with arms; they placed a slave at their 
head with the title of king Tiyphon. The open country 
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lietweeD EnnA ani3 LeoDtiiii waa ■ovormo bj tbdf fore^-jn, 
and thej d^f«ated u colkcted force o£ mititia 

under the Boiduu garemor with ridkaloBii cas€. 

On thu west coast a still more serious rerolt arose 
under the le&derabip of AtbenioD, who bad been a robber 
captain in Cilicia, and was alilco versed in joUitaty bictica 
And in the aaperstitious arts ao necessarj for gaining a 
hold on vnl^r minds. Ha avoided jaaJous quarrels bf 
flubmitting to king Tr^phon^ and the two nued all tho 
Bat country in Sicily and laid eiege to many townSp Mcs- 
aaiuL itself being all bat captured by Atbenion. Rome 
was at that time engaged witb tbc war against tbe Clmbrip 
but in 103 B,c. it sent a krge foroe undetr Lncullus, who 
gained a victory but did not follow it up. Nor waa hia 
aucccBSQL* ServiliiLs any moi u fortunate ; at^, on tbo death 
of Tryphon^ Atbenion^ in 102 B.c, stoc^ sole ruler of the 
greater part of the island. In 101 a.c.p ^laniua AqnillinSp, 
who had gained distinction in the war with the TeutoneSp 
an-ived, and^ after tw'o years of hard atroggleE, quelled 
tbo revolt and killed Aibijaiorij thus ierminatiug tho war 
after five jeans. 

A clear proof of the eross iucompetency of tbp senate 
h fumfshed by the oiigtn and conduct of this aecond 
Sicilian slave-war. If we tnm onr eyes to Afric^ this is 
still more elear^J proved bj tbe fourteen jeai-s^ jusnrrec- 
tion and usurpation successfully achieved bj Jugurtha. 
Numidia included tho greatest portion of the teiritOTj 
held by Carthage in its days of pro3|M?rity+ as well as 
fleveral old-Pbopnidau citicflt und thus embraced tba 
and best part of the rich seabourd of northern 
Africa. Tbo thrao sous of MassinisEa had^ by Scipiob 
sTTftngpTiieiit^ divided tbe foiictiona of aovereiguty between 
thuiTir At this time Micip3a+ the eldest, reigned alcnp^ a 
feeble and peacefnl old man. As his sous were not grown 
np, Jugurthap an illegitimate nephew, practically ruled. 
Nnturaiij gifiedp JtiguHhfi was, both on tbe held of battle 
and in the council ebamberp no unworthy gwdson of 
Maasinissa. iMicipsa arranged that he with bis own two- 
sons should govern the klngdoin. Dn Mfeipsa's deatbp 
in 118 B.a., a quarml arose bS to tho division^ Hiempsal 
was assassinate by JngnfthaV nnlers, and a civil war 
arose between Adberhab the rcmaLDing brother^ and 
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Jugnrthfl, in which all Kumidift took part. Jagnrtha 
wjw victorious, and seized the i«hoJe kingdoio, while 
Adherbal escaped and made his complaitita iq peraun at 
Borne. Ja^rtha's eavoje, however, bribed the Eeiiat 4 )re, 
and, nottrithstabding the disgust of the leading men in 
Rome, tho Eenalc divided the kingdom eqoally between 
the two, and sent Lucias Opitnias to arrange the divisioD, 
An Djirair diitiHbutioa gave Jogurtha far the best half of 
the king<IoRi. But Jagortlia, not coitteut,.incd to pro- 
voice Adherlal to war, and, hading this impossible, made 
w'ar opon him, and Laid eiege toCirta, which was defended 
more vignronal.v bj the resident Italians than by Adher* 
bal's troops. In oMwer to AdherhaJ’s complaints, the 
^nate sent a qf mmisaioo of ine.tperienocd 3 ''Daths, Avhose 
dematida JogaKha contempteonsly rejected. At Iasi, 
when matters were getting desperato at Cirta, Borne eent 
another coramission, heoded by the chief man of the avis- 
tocracy, hLamis Aeniiltus Scannut j but the cooferenco 
at mica ended without any result. In the end, Cirta 
cnpitnlsted, and Jogartiia put all the males, whether 
Italian or African, to the sword, in 112 B.C. This was too 
much for the people In Italy; a storm broke out against 
the goveromcQt, headed by Gaius Memmius, tribune 
deaignate for ihe nest year, and war w'as deolar^ against 
Jagartha. A Roman army w^a sent to Africa, and 
Boochus, the father-in.kw of Jugurtba and king of Mae- 
rctnnia, took the Roman side, but he aeglecied to bribe 
the Roman ooinmandors, and so his alliance fell through. 
Jngartha, nu the other hand, more wisely made free use 
of the Injures left by Massitiissa, and gained a peace 
on most tovourabte torme, being merely condemned to 
a modemte Bne and give up kin war elephants. On 
this the storm t>gvn broke out in Bornet nil men now 
Jenew that even Scauros, who was serving in Africa, 
was amenable to bribes, and Gatus Memmii^ pressed 
the appcarence of Jogurtha to answer the charges made 
against him. The Mnate yielded, and granted a eafe-oon- 
dnot to Ju^rtba; but his gold wee bs powerful as ever, 
and the colleague of Mernmius intei-poe^ hie veto, when 
tho latter addreiB-ed liis Srnt question to the king. End. 

lu the ecnato ae to the validity 
0 peace, and hfaasiva, a grandson of Massinjesaj 
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in Rornep was mdnced ta cdaim tlie throne of Nn- 
midift. He hilh at onee by B^milear, one 

of Jngtirtha^s coiihdant&. Thia new outrage caio^rd the 
ienate to cancel the peace and dit.Tni#s Jngiariha from the 
City, at the beginmnj^ of 110 B.c, War vaa resumed 
under the comiuend of the codedI Spurius Alhinna; but, 
owing to the utterly dotniOmUTed etate of the African 
arrays and, possibly, lo the gold of Jugnrtbo, Albinna 
could effect nothing. His b^thefi bow ever, Hishly con¬ 
ceived tie plan of stornnug the town of SnUmlp wbero 
JngurtliH kepL liis trcssuriB. Thi- attack failed^ and the 
Bonkuii general puratied the troops of Jagurtha, who puN 
|iogc)y decojfd him into tlio desert. In a night aitnek 
tl^e Koman army vas utterly rontrd, and the teima die* 
tated by Jngnrtlia w eiT accepted, 10E^ ^hich involved 
the p^sssing of the Homans tinder the yoke, the evaciaatioii 
of Komidia, end the renewal of the cnneelled ptace. 

On news of tnis peaces the fury of the popular party, 
allied for the time with the tm-rcantile classca at MomOp 
swept away by public pro^eiotionH many of the highest 
ariEiocmtsH ‘But. tho chief of einnera, Scanrus, was too 
powerful and too prudent to be attacked^ atid waa both 
elected censor ami chosen as. one of the preBidents of the 
OKtraoxdinary ccffimisBion of treason, instituted to try 
thpse who w^cro guilty of tho disgraceful conduct of the 
Africau war. The E^cond irealy of peace wa s cancel led ^ 
and QaintuA Metellus^ an arhslocrnt inaeceasible to bribca 
nnd experienced in war, had the conduct of the campaign 
in Africa. Gains Marius acconapEmied him ea one of bis 
lioDtenaDts. 

Metellos speedily reorganized the array in AfricUp and 
in lOS u.c*, led it over the Numidian &Qutier. He returned 
an e^'usivo answer to Jugurtba's propolis for peace, and 
tried to end the war by having Jugurtha afEa^sinated. 
Tho latter preparod hfi await the Horaane on a ridge of 
hilla, which Intersected n plain eighteen miles in breadth 
extending to the river MuthuL Despito the skiLfui 
dLapositions of Jagurtha, the Eomau infantTy utterly 
3Cntte¥t:d the KnraidianE, and Jnguriha restricted himself 
tea ^erilla warfarOr Kumidk was occupied by Metellui, 
bat hia object was not gained^ and! tho Homan army had 
to retire into winter quarters. Propoflftls of peace were 
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madis and almost a^iwd to, had U been for the 
treachery of Bomilcar^ the chief adrificr of JngtirEbn,^ who 
promised to dt^i^er up fiU ldiij», alire or dead, into tlio 
hands of the Roraana; this plot and others were dis- 
®tid oiilj leave a stain on the tintne 
of Metollaa The captnro of Juj^rtha was all-important. 
Vaga, one of tlie Netnidian cities ocenpied by the Romans, 
woltod earl^ in 107 B.c., and put to death the whole 
Roman parrjson; and. althonffh lletcllns surpriaed the 
^jI<**-**'*^ goTo it Over to martial law, sneh a revolt 
suHiejeatlj indicated the difficnltj of the Roman enter- 
priflp. 

In 107 B.c. the war in the desert went on, but Jupirtha 
noivhero withstood the Romans; now here, now there; he 
was perpetnaHy appearing and then vanishing from the 
eesne. Motelltw took Thafa, a city sitaatod on the edge 
of the great desert and only to bo reached with gnat 
difficulty, where Jngurtha had placed his treasures, 
children, and the flower of his troops. But Jugartha 
escaped with his chest, and, thoogh Numidia was Tirtually 
in the hands of the Rotnans, tho war only seemed to 
cxteDd oTci- H ^ider 

Bocchns seemed again disposed to aid his EOn-in-law. 
He received him at hie court, and, by hU power over 
Jngarthas person, held the key of the position: PrcbsbJy 
he was Qiidecided whether to play the traitor or side 
against Kome, but bis ambignons position had ita ad van- 


Metellua bad now to resign the command to hU lieu¬ 
tenant Manus. The latter had gained his consulship, in 
apito of the sneers of iletollns and the whole srieto- 
ciatic party, by appealing to the credulity of the Roman 
nmb and by misleading them with the most ntifair and 
atonM misreprewntatiotis of the conduct by Mctollns of 
the AFncan war. He succeeded Metellns in IOC B.c. In 
apito of his boast that he wonld deliver Jngnrtha bound 
hand and foot, be s^ed to abandon all hope of his 
capture, and turnip his attention to storming towns and 
Btretigholda Still more aimless was hm expedition to the 
river Molochath, by which, as ho almost entered Manrc- 
tenian tomtOTy. king Brechoa was roused to give active 
^la to lufl fion^m-law. Indeed^ oa bU return from 
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nver, Manns found his armj hj iinmeofie 

EwarruB of cftvatry, and, hjid it not b«en for the ekill and 
bmvtrj of Lucina Sulla, he might ne^tr liaro reached his 
Winter qnark^i^ ftt Carta in 105 B.c. Sulla uiaTiifeated hLs 
bravely and admitne^ still more consplciJoiiBljr iu tha 
negotiationa u binh followed between Marius and Bocchua, 
and at last indneed the Jattei*^ to uinke hts ehufce between 
the BomaDs and \m &ondndaw. By nn act of Ireacberj 
the traitor fell, and Jogurtha wa« given up to Sulla j and 
thna the war whieh bad lasted for seven years came to an 
end, Jogorlba was brought to Homo on the hrst of 
Jannar}', 104 and perished in the old tuliiannrn in the 
Capitol, which the Kamidfaii king griinlr termed tb# 
bath of ice. 

There can bo little doabt that Marins rnla but a sorry 
hgiire, when conttnated w’ith either bii; pred^'cesKor* 
Metelba, or bis atill more brilliant officer^ Sulia. The 
fatal consequences produced by the praise kvished on 
both thee* men at the cxpenBo of Mari us bora bitter fruit 
in aneceeding history. 

CJontrary to the Dsual policy^ Nnmidia wm not converted 
into a ptTOvince^ probably because a standing army would 
have been necessary to protect its frontier. The most 
westerly district was annexed, and the kingdom of 
^nmidia hnnded over to the kat surviving grandsoEi 
of MaFsinissn, a man feeble alike in mind and body, Bnt 
politically the reaulte of the Jogurtbine war were more 
importantu It bad made clear to all, not only the utter 
baeeness and venality of tlie restored senfitorial govern- 
Eient, but also the complete nullity of the opposition. 
'‘It was not possible to govern worse than the restoration 
governed in J17-109 nc. ; it wns not possible to be more 
dcreuccless and forlorn thnn was the senate in 109 B.Cri 
had there been in Htime a real opposition,, tlmt is to 
a pFsrty which wished and urged a fundamental aEteratiou 
of the constitution, it mnsi at least have made nn attempt 
to Dverturri the restored senate^ but no such attempt 
to«sk place. The ao^ci'llcd popnlar party,, as sneh^ neither 
Crtuld nor would govern, imd tho only tw'o possible forms 
of govornaient were a deBpotiFm or an oligarchy. The 
appearance of Marius on the scene indicated cleirly the 
danger which threatened the oligarchy. Probably bo ■was 
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of the luril signi^cance of hia actiorE when ho 
oanTAs^ed the poi^ple for the Aspretne oomniand in Africa ; 
bnt there wm evidently an end ol the reatored erL^tocTatlo 
govern men t when the cQmiti& began to make generala^ or 
when everj populiir ofBcer could legal I j noiDiDate hiBsself 
m gonereL As might be expected^ the now otement 
intrmuced into polilicfl was the part played by military 
mcn^ It could oow bo foreueen that the new deapot would 
not ho a etntoman like Guina Gr&cchua, but a soldier like 
Gaina Marina. The cont^^mpOEtiry reorganisation of tbo 
military eystem—which Marina introduce whenj in form¬ 
ing hia army deatined for Africa, he disregarded the 
property qualldcation and allowed even the poorest 
bargess to enter the legion a volunteer—may bnvo 
been projecte<rby its auibor on purely military groands; 
but it was none the Jesa a momentonB political eveut^ that 
the nrmj was no longer^ a* formerly^ composed of those 
who had much, no longer even, a^ in the moat recent 
time^ cooipoaed of those who had somethings to loao, but 
became gradually coovortad into a host of people who 
had dotliing but their arms and whnt the general l^towod 
on them. The ariatocracj ruled In 104 a.c- as absolutely 
na in 134 e.c.; but the signs of ihe impending catastTophe 
had tnnlLiphtid, and on the political horizon Lha a word had 
befjnn to appear by the side of tha crown.*" 

Lut UA now fiir n while turn oor attention octaido 
Eomu and its political cHaea, and conaider what was 
taking place to Iho north of Italy. Behind the mighty 
mountain screen, nations were moving uneaailjr to and fn?^ 
and reminding the GraeDo-Botiian world that it waa not 
the solo pckSRcsaor of the earth. In the country between 
the Alps and Pyrenees Home lonnd her chief mainatay in 
tlie powcrfnl city of Masai whose mercandlo and 
political eonnectioDs extended in all direofiEjnn, Ligarian 
tribes were defeated and placed under tribnto by the 
Massiliota in lfi4 and a^ln atrihe, named the Salaasi, 
wiiB conquered by Applua Claudius io 143 a.c„ and forced 
to Rurrencler the gold mineH of Vietimnlae. Bot Marcus 
Falviua Placcni, consul in lib B.c,,.wafl the first to 
^BternaticalJy and seriooely enter on a carter of Trans¬ 
alpine conqurstp At that time the A-rvemi,, under their 
briIliant and almu^t civiliaed ruler, Luerins, had reached 
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& hi^h state of power And wcaltlhj and between 

ttiein and the Aedni lay the hegeoionj of iho vaHooB 
CeUlc I'ue^-s. At fintt FlncoaB subdued minor CeU;c tribes; 
and then the Allobroges, who came fivin the vallej 
to aid these tribes were drawn iato the struggle in 122 B.Oh 
The ^vemi at the out^etp oiider EetuitnSp sen of LueriaOp 
remained spetators of the conflict, but at lust >tdcd with 
the Aliobm^^e^, while their rivals, the Acdui, embraced 
the enose of Eome. N^r the confluence of the Is^re with 
the Elione, in I2l s.Ci the Arvemian king wna utterly 
defeated bj the C'^osnl Quintus Fabius AfaKimus: and tho 
Allohrogcs at once Bubmiited. The Arvemi nnec inoro 
iBot the Homan troops under Gnaeus Eomilius Ahcnobar^ 
bus, atid were again di^mhted. * 

The result of these wars was the creation of the 
province of Narbo between the Alpa and the Pyrenees, 
Karbo being tho seat of tho governor of this province, in 
w-hich several Homan sclilements were formed at At|uae 
Sextme and elsewhere. The policy which gave rise to 
this new field for colonisation was checked by the death 
of Gaius Gneebus, bat thq mercantile class at Unmo 
proved strong enough to protect the colony of Narbo from 
the narrower policy of the restored optlnmtes. 

A Bimilac prablem hod to be solved in the north-east of 
but there Iknne contented hemlf with taking the 
strong town of Dclminaij and subduing the Dalmarfans^ 
Jill 155 D.c* The conversion of Alaccdonia into a province 
in 146 u.Cm and the acquisition of the Thracian Chemo- 
nese in 133 JtrC., brought Romo into close relations with 
the Various tribes of the north-ea'^t, bat also gave her tho 
double basis of the Po valley and the province of Aface* 
donia^ froni which she could now aavBDce in earnest 
towards the Rhine and Paanhe, Of the varions Celtic 
tribes in these regions, the Helvctii, who occupied both 
b^nks of the Upper Rhine, were the most pi'iW'crful; near 
them were the Koii, settled in Bavaria and B^ibcmia. To 
the south-east the Taun'aci, nest to whom were tho 

lapydes, partly Illyri&D,partly Celtic; while in the interior 
the powerful and cruel Celtic tribe of the SGordisoi roamed 
hither and thUhor, leaviug a path marked by enme and 
bloodshed. 

Although Bonian expeditions against Alpme tribes were 
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freqncnt, no adequate scheme of conqneati was 
eo as to create & barrier atroti;^ enough to ward off the 
conatont inroad^ of barbarianir MurcuA AemiHoa Scaums 
was tlio firet to cross the eastern Alps, la 115 B.C-, and to 
compel the Taarisci to a friendly alJiance with Bonie; the 
first ilijinAa general to reach the Danube was ^larcofl 
Livius Dm-ios, in 112 b.C-; and, twu years later, hfardus 
Mi nod ns utterly defeated the Bcordisei and reduced 
theoi to harmless insigoiiicaDce. 

But these rictories only broug^ht upon the scene a still 
more terrible foe in tho Cimbri^ or ^"champions," Whence 
this people really came and the causes of their migratitjn^ 
are matters of which we cannot be certain. That they 
were in the main of German iace+ as were their brothers- 
in-arme the Teutones, is shown (a) by the existence of 
two smaU tribes of the same name, left behind, probably, 
in their primitive seats—the Clmbri in Denmark and the 
TcUtones in tho north-cast of Germany, near the Baltio^ 
(5) by the insertion of the Ciuibri and Teofoned in tho 
liwt of GemianSc peoples among the IngAevonc^, by the 
side of the Chauei; (c) by the jadginent of Caesar, who 
fii^t showed the difFerenco betwaoa Colts and Germans, 
and who ineindefl the Cimbri among the Germans; (d) by 
their names and the account jd^eii of their phjsioftl 
appearance and habits. 

No doubt a number of Celts joined these hordes, and 
thus men of Celtic uume directod their armies, and the 
Celtic tongno was apoken among them. The invasion wss 
not one of mere plunder, but that of a whole nation 
B^i^ing a new home, with their wives and children drawn 
along in wagons, which served as bonse and mrane of 
locomotion- Their army was accompanied by pnestessL-a 
—a truly Germanic enstom. They came like lightning, 
hke lightning they vanished j and in that dnll age no 
observer traced this niarvellons meteor. Thu* tho first 
Germanic movement that came in contaot with civilisa¬ 
tion passed away nnnoticed till it was too lato to have 
any accurate knowledge of it. Owing to Eoman at¬ 
tacks on the Banubian Celts the Cimbri broke through 
the barrier which had prevented their advance, and 
reached thepasBcsof the CariiiAn Alps in 113 B.C., whero 
the consul Gnacu^a Fapirlus Cnrbo was posted to meet 
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thtDif not far from Aqtiilem. He ordered tHem toevteuete 
the territoi^ t^f tho Taitrjjc^ ftod thej complied Bud 
fol lowed hiB giiidea into an am^ush. Bat the betmjcd 
ntterlj' worated the betmjer^ and then they turned weat- 
ward, abd reached the left l^nk of the Rhine and passed 
over ibe Jtim. There^ Eome years after the defeat of 
Carbo^ tlicj again threatened Eoman territory. In 109 B.C., 
Karens Junius Bilanns appeared with an anoy in sod them 
Gaul, and replied io the CuuhHan request for laad to 
settle in by an attack; he was cornplcUdy defeat^. 

The CimbrL now occupied thoiusclves with subduing 
the neighbouring Celtic cantonSp and for a. time left the 
Romans unniolested. Butp fired by the example of tho 
Cimbrif the Hedvetii rose, under their leadej' DiricOp and 
sought new and more fertile Betllemenhi In western GnuL 
The consnl Longinus with luest of his army was decoyed 
by the Helvetii into an ambush^ and ftdl fightingp in 
197 n.c. Then for a time all wpis quiet, but in 105 B.c.^ 
nnder their king Boiorlx^ ihe Citnbri again moved on¬ 
wards, this time with the serious purpofieof invading Italy, 
Their first ns:^u1t feli on ll&rcus Aurelius Scanrns^ 
whose was easily overthrew□, Thetip owing to tho 
fi'-Qli'sh discoitl between tho t^^o Roiuaji commands s^ 
Gnsenn ^laximns and the proconsul Caepio, and through 
the raMli haste of the latter^ thebaitlcof Aniusio (Orange)t 
cn the left bank of the Rhonep tonk place* Both ILnnan 
armies were utterly annihilated. Such a calamity materi¬ 
ally and momUy far snrpaosed the day of Cannae. AUia 
ana the burning of Rome reenrred to men's mindsp and 
e very Italian eapablo of bearing arms was bound by oaLh 
not to Leavo Italy, Butp happily for Remep tho Cimbri 
turned npon the Arvernip and then set out to the Pyrenees, 
Aa after tho African defeats^ so now^ tho storm of 
popular indignation at Rome fell upon individusls^ not 
on the rotten system of senatorial government Quintus 
Caepio barely escaped with bis life. Gains Iifarius waa 
now, in defiance of tho law, nominated oa consul and given 
the chief command not merely for one year, bat was reln- 
veated with the conBulfihip for five years in succession 
{104--IOO b,C-)k The trecea of this uiiconstitniiotinl step 
remained visible for all time. 

Owing to the disappearance of the Cimbri fmm the 
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MaHaE had time to rcHtice revolted tribes and to 
reasEure the w&ver?ng. At last the wave cf the Citnbri, 
having broken itaelf on the resistamce of the brave Colt- 
ibcrians, flowed bank over the Pjreneee, Near Konen 
thej ^idvod reinforcements from the Helvetlh and were 
al^ joined bj their kinsmeD tha Teutonea. Having 
fall^ to oveioome the brave Belgae^ thej now tosolved 
to invado Italjr+ Bat for some reason they broke yp 
agaift into two hoats^ one of which^ the Cimbrit was to 
recToss the Rhino and invado Italy bj way of the Rbaetian 
Alp3> while the other^ the TeDtone 3 i, together with aomo 
of the bravest Citubrian troope^ was to invade Italy by 
veay of Roman Gan I and the western passes of the Alpa. 

In 1C)2 B.Cr, the latter host attack^ the camp of Marins 
at the conflaeTioe of the Is^re aiid HhoDo, for three dayE^ 
but in vain • they then marched onward to Italyp oocapy- 
ing si-X days in defiling past tho itom^n eamp. Mari us 
followed them to ihp district of Aquae Sextioe, and defested 
the rear-guard. On the third day after this 
Marius drew np Lin army on a hilt; the harbanaos rnshe i 
Up with Lot impatience^ For a long while the strujjglo 
waE lemble, bat, owing to the heat of the sun and a false 
nla^^ inised in the rear by Homan camp^beyE, the bar- 
barinn ranks broke and were utterly ent to pieces. 

The Cintbri^ meanwhile, owing Id h panic wbieh aelzed 
the army of the odtieuI Quintna Lutatins Catutos, had 
pSEsed the Alpa nnd reached the plain between the Po 
EJid the Alps in the summer of 102 B.c.p when their 
brethren were annihilated at Af|uae Sextiae. Fortnnately 
for Home, they remsiDed in the Heh land for the winter^ 
and thus gavo the Homarui time to prepare for the cromiDg 
struggle. Mariufl^^ having refo^ a tritimph for hig first 
^ctory+ retnmed in the spring and cROfi-ved the Po with 
bis amy. On tho invitRtion of the Clmbri he miined the 
Haudine plain as the place for battle. There, in a dense 
morning miEt, the Celtic cavalry of the barburians were 
driven back on to the infantry j and thos taken by Bnrpriee 
and thrown into disorden the whole Cimbrian boat fell an 
easy victim, Thna the Uttle of YercellEe, in 101 b.c., 
ended the dreaded invasion of these O’c-rtnanic peoples. 
Marine was ja^itly regarded as the eonqnsrnr of the Citobrip 
although Catnbs, a polished art-critic and member of the 
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&rfBU>cr^^p had overfcbrDwn Ihe centre of the CimbrbiL 
hodta and captured standards^ while Marius took 

but two. But the TkSoxy of VercelEio wa* only render^ 
possible by that of Aqnoe S^jcUaeu With the victoHee of 
ManuB were associated hor>e3 of the overthrow of the 
dctcfiied goveminent. Could it ho that the rough farmer 
of Arpiaum was deetiued to be the avenger of OracchtLSf 
and to continue the rerolntiou w bicli be had began ? 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

Mieius Afi ltB?OLDTC0J^ieT, BftlSCS AS RErORVER. 

wad it* ^liLinl p«it»4i 

fttid ^laatewith GlaQCEBBad BBtamiaos^Tba A.npulc»ii lairt— 
finpiiirv bc^twMii Muri^ aod hia C^Ufl^QB^r^rtkrGvr nf 
Mui hu pBrij- A-oh@h of tl^e jurr^coELTCB 

—Bfform pr&poiBlft ot UviuM Dmaui^Hia mi^rder. 

Spch were the fears ead hopes tbat moved the people in 
_ e capit&I on the nif>H A of the final oTertbrow of thn 
Bermanit! invaflera. These hopes were mised afresh when 
the tevionr of Rome himself retnujed, late in 101 n.o., by 
- J7i mail in Rjme, and yet a mere tyru in poEilies, 
Bom IB 15&B,ci, GMtia Marins had, as a roordaT.labonrer’B 
eon, seb^^ bis frame to bear hunger and thiraL cold 
and hfflL His early training- bed fitted him to rise rapidly 
the ranks and to gain distinction, first as a mero 
soldier, and then as governor of Fnrther Spain, His sub- 
BMttent mihtoiy career in Africa and Gael has been 
alre^T described. Saccess in speculation had giren him 
wealth, and a nmoL with one of the ancient Julian gene 
given him powerful connections. Bat be never rid 
himself of the taint of Lis plebeian origin. N* one was 
so popnlar ^tb the masses, either before or after, 
both on Boconnt of his thoroogh honesty and disinterested- 
^*^^*"*' boonah nncoutlinefia^ 

MWier to realise tbe ospectations of fbe people, and to 
oximya^nt joy manifested at W ratum. 

weapon m lus hand, though the day was hardly ytfc come 
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for tlio s?rord to Hohiero wliat it did in tho 

world of politics. Hia milatJiTT revolution wim as fol¬ 
lows. Before tinie the old §eman oonatitaticui had 
undergone ^ coiisiderablo relaxation \ arid tbo rminiiDuni 
cennus, whicli bound a maa to servo m the nrmj, had been 
lowered from oleTca thensand to fonr thouBBDd aBsea 
(froro £43 to £17), The cnvalfj waa «itill drawn from the 
wraltbieat and the light-armed tnops froin the poorest 
citi2enF^, but the arrangeinent of the infaTitrj of the line 
was no longer determitied bj propeHj, but hy dnrahari of 
sendee in the three divisions of haslati^ prineipes, and 
triarii, Moneover, the Ifalian allies had long taken part in 
tbe military service. Still, the primitive orgnnizstion wna 
in the main the ba.’^is of the Roman milita^ sjfttera^ and 
H was no longer aaited to the altered drenmfitances of the 
Btato. The better cliiftses hold afoof more end more from 
safTi'iee, and tho middla clam) of both Romans and Italians 
wnslaa^ disappearing; while the allies and i^nbjectJi oat- 
Hide Italy, as well sa the Italian proletariate, were available 
to fill up the gaps thus caused. The cavaliy formed of 
the wealthiest butgesara hnci acted as a guard of honour 
in the Jugurtbine war,, and thenceforth It ceases fo appear. 
In ordinaiy cironuistances it was a very difficult task to 
fill np ibo legions with properly qualified persons j in 
times of emergency, as after the battle of Aiansto^ It was 
j^mposfliblo. Alr^dy the cavalry, m a rule, came from 
lliracu and Africa, while the light Ligurian infantry 
and Balearrc slingers were eniplojed in daily inertasing 
numbers- Moreover, awing to the desjfih of properly 
qualified citisens, non-qnnIiGed and poorer men pressed 
into the service, nor eonld it be hsrd to find plenty of 
volunteers for so lucrative a profession. Thus it was a 
ncceffl*ary result of the social nnd political changes that 
the old systcTii of the burgess levy should give place to 
that of contingents and enlisting, that the cavalry &nd 
light troops should maJnlj consist of subject contingents, 
and that every free-bom citist-eo should be admitbed to 
the line sendcCi a-v was, in fact, first allowed by Marius in 
107 u.c* 

Marina also abolished all theold sristoeratlc distinctions, 
whether of definite rank and place or of standardif and 
equipments, which had hitherto obtained among tbe fonr 
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division! of the army. All were uniformly trained under 
the new method of drill dL^viaed by Foblitis Roliia, oonsuL 
ill 105 B,c.+and horrowed from thu glAdi&toriiJ ^hoola 
and thiig the inf&atry of the line were reduced to a 
CD 1 DI 1 IOU leveL The thirty maniples, or companio!^ of the 
were now replaced by ten a?hort^ each cohort 
having its oan standard and bcinj^ formed of six or hvo 
BeetiMiifl of one hundred men apiece. The Hght Infantry 
were suppressed, but the numbere of the legioo were raised 
from 4200 bo 6000 men. Although the custjjni of hghting 
in tliree divisions was retained^ yet the generel could 
distribute bis eohorta in the three lines ns ho thought 
fit. The old four standards of the wolf* the ox with a 
man's head, the horse, the boar, gave place to the new 
standard of thb silver eagles giveu by llurius to I ho legion 
ns a whole. Thnw all the ^Id oivio nnd aristruumtic dm* 
tinotions were abolished, and all fntui^o distiuetiDiia were 
purely military. The praetorian cohort, or footly-gnard 
of tho general, owed its existence to a pore acMrident. 
In the NniuAntiuo war Scipio AcTuilis-nua had been 
obliged, owing to the insnfiicieacy and unruly nature of 
the soldiers with which ho was supplied, to form out of 
volunteers a hand of five hondroi:! men, iuto which ho 
afterwards Admitted his ableist soldiers. This cohort Lad 
the duty of serving at the practoriom, or hendquarters^ 
and was exempt from encamping and entrcDchijig sen'ice, 
and enjoyed higher pay and greater preetigo. 

This revolution in tho mihtary system probably saved 
the fiUto, in a military point of view^ from df^truetl-on^ 
but it involved a complete political revo-lutian, the ejecta 
of which time oonld alcnn develop. ** The republican con- 
atitutinn was esseidially bnsed on the view that the Cttizen 
wsa also a soldieTp and that the soldier wm?, above aih a 
eltizen: it wa'i at nn end, ro hooo jls a soldier class was 
formed." tJudei^ the new system of drills the milituTy ser- 
vice beeame gradually a professinn. The admission, though 
at first restricted, of the proletariate to the service speedily 
took effect, the more bo ns the generel had a right to 
reward the ©nccessfol soldier and give him a share in the 
spoil. To the bni^sH in old times the service had always 
a harden nnd duty,, butILtUe alleviated by the rewards 
it might give him* To the proletarian this was far from 
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the AH his hopes^ hoth of pAj, rQwsniR, ai)^ citi£6D- 

ehip lay m his atico&as in war and in hie g^nieml \ thus tho 
ciiuip beoame his only hom? and hops. Marias defended 
liifl ac( inn in ffiinGs? Homnn cittEenshlp to twoltaliaii coliorEs 
on the Riiudine plaiii, bj saying that amid the din of battk 
ho could not distinguish the Toi^^e of the law®. Sop if once 
the interoHUi of the genofal and army concerred in pro¬ 
ducing unconstitotioiiul demands^ it was anlikely that any 
law would ho of mnoh avail amid the dashing of arms, 
*‘Tbey had now tho standing army, the soldier olnoa, the 
body-gnard: aa in the civil oQustitntlon, so ako in the 
military, hit the pillars of the future monarchy were already 
in existence ; the monai-ch alone w^ia wanting. When the 
twelve eagles circled round the Palatine bill, they asbered 
in the kings j the new eagle which Gaiue llaHciFi bestowed 
on the legions proclaimed the advent of the emperore,” 
MarinSf in the eyes of the populace^ who still moQiried 
the death of Gains Gracchun, the one man capable alike 
from his military and politicaJ poEttion of uvertiogtbe min 
of the state, and of sabetitutiog in the place of tho effete 
oligarchy a now and vigoroos odministration^ ft nemainii 
for as to BOO how he realized tho o^cpectations ao confidently 
formed of him. Two methods of operation were apparently 
open to him t one, to overthrow the oligarchy by means of 
the army ; tbo other, to follow the example of Graoclme 
and effect his object in a constitntiooal manner. The first 
plan, perhaps, he never entertained, relying, maybop on his 
immense popnlarity and on the snppaH of hig discharged 
Holdiers, bat Ht[U more on the weakness of his oppocento, 
whoec downfall ho pi-ohabty thought conld ha more easily 
compassed than proved to be the case. Moreover, the 
army was still in a state of transition, end as yet ill adapted 
for effecting a cotyj and at the beginning of this 

ermia the cse of each an instmmeDt might well have re¬ 
coiled npoti the nser. Having therefore discharged his 
army, Marias depended for further action opon the leaders 
of the popular party, which now once moro aprang into 
active existence. This party had mnch deteriorated daring 
the interval between Gains Oracchua and Marltw; mucli 
of tbo enthosiaam^ faith, and pnrity of aim had been mbbed 
off io the years of confusion and turmoil; and the popnlar 
Leaders were^ for the moat part, either political novices^ or 
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men who nothing to lost in mt>ect of ppoptrty, in- 
€neiicep or e^en honotir^ and who, from ptnsociall motiv'ea 
of mall 00 or a wishi to nit mot notion, busied thefn&el^eH 
with Indicting annojance and cbnuige on the government. 
To the first class belonged Gaius Mem mi us and the noted 
orator^ Lndn^ Crn.-^3as; to the second^ and these were tbo 
most nobkblo l€adc]*s^ belonged G&ius Glanciap the Homan 
Hjpcrbolini, mi Cicero called him, and his betkr and abler 
colteagrie, Lneins Appuleius Batuminus. The latter, 
owing to a pet^nal slight at the senate's hand&r hsid 
joined the ranks of the np^sition. As tribune of tha 
peopLo in 103 fi-C- be exoitra popular indignation by bill 
pn b Lie speeches tonching the briberies prai;tised in Roma 
by the eavoya^Cif Mithradates, and also by hia invoctivee 
a^inst Quint ee ^[etellns, when he was a candidate for 
tbe <^usoi^hip in 102 bc. Moreover, he had carried tho 
election of ^lariue as consul for li>2 B.C, in the teeth of 
a doiice opEm-^ltion. Ilia violence and noseropulonenrsa 
m-krred hia very coiiaidemblB powers both aa a politician 
and omtor^ bnt he was the most phominent and dreaded 
enemy of the senate. He and Olancia now entered into 
^rtnership with Morins, and it was agreed that the 
latter should become a candidate for bis sixth consnishrp, 
Satiirninna for a second tribnnate, and Glaucia for the 
pToetorabipp for the year 100 B.c.» in order to carry ont 
t he intonded revolution * 

Despite nil tlie opposition of the senate, they Eqccecded 
in effecting thotrabj«E—partly by craft, partly by violence. 
The laws of Sntnrninus, known as the Appufeian, revived 
the chief objects of Gaioa GmoohiM. liftries »m culled 
upne to conduct the assfgnMiona of Innd which had been 
promised hie Boldicn, fipgtljf in Africa, and thca in all 
pr^>rincFil laud, anil CFca in thnt beTond the Alps, which 
was still oconpied by indopendent Celtic tribes. As the 
Italian allies wci^ to Tecoire these aMjignations tugether 
with Roncan burgesses, this was praciicalJj a first stop to 
placing them on an equality with Itomana * and thna not 
oftlj the oxtensire achemw of transalpine and transmarine 
cnlonlxation, as scotched by Caine Gracchus, were rerired, 
but also his project of gmdually giTing first the Italiana 
and then all Roman subjects the same political privileges 
For this work of land distribatioa it was, doobtlessi 
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tbat M&iihb fth&aH havo hie cODBnTsbip annoallj 
r^ewed, and thus practieallj be king oF Ri^me, The laaift 
dif!i»rence between Ms e&ae imd that of GrficcbiLfl w as that 
he occupied a nxilitarjas well as citril poffiliQn^ Following 
the exsTuple of GracehuSk Marius and hia oonfcdemtes 
made ad^azicea to the eqiutea and the proletariate. Thej 
extended fchi; powers of the fonner as jurjtneii, snd gave 
them greater control over the extortions of ptovincial 
magi&trares; while to ihe latter thej now eoln grain at 
the merely nominal price of fiTc^siithfl of an as, instead 
of six aesea and a heU, per modius. Still their re^ power 
laj in the dischai^d Marian fioldiers^ and this fact lent a 
strong wilitarj eolour to their atteifipt nt a rcTolftrion. 

In spite of the vehement opposition of the aivtoctais, 
by means of the tribunicisn veto, theinvocatil^nof pnrtentSr 
and the armed interference of the ‘orhan quaestor Quin Ini 
Cbepia, the Appulefan laws w eie ratihed. This waa partlj 
dno to the firmness of Satominus^ and Btill more to the 
appearance of the dreaded aolditrs of [Afariusi Quintus 
Metellua, rather than take the oath whicih bound every 
senator to obaerro the new lawin, went into exile, but that 
was only a gaiu to his opponents. Wl cn, however, the 
plans came to be executed, it was koou cltar tlmt a politic 
Cfitlj incapable geucrah * violent street demagogue 
could not long bo allies. lu the place, lilarins, hum 
hia uUer iticnpftdty as a stateetnaD, was unable either to 
keep his own party in check or to gain over hi a opponeuta. 
The wealthy elesse?^ had no liking for Sntumiikus and his 
streetrriotA; uaj, the equitri had hkirmiAhee w ilh his armed 
bindSi and he was only with dilErnlty elected tribune in 
100 B.c. Thus thia powerful body began to side w'lth the 
ariitocmcy, when they snw that Marius was piactically the 
tool of his more violent associates. 

Bat the attitude of Marios not only alienated those who 
should have been his most powerful «^lppo^te^e^ but, wbat 
was more important, caused Saturuinua and Glaucia to 
JoM all trust in him. Hifl refusal to go the lengths I hat 
they went, his negotiations with his own party and the 
senate at one and the same tJme, his ri]£ervation when ho 
swore as a senator to observe the Apptileiau laws, “ so far 
as they were really valid,"" soon ii^tised a total ruptnro 
between himsslf and tho most violent demoemta. But 
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SatnnimQfi nnd Glaocift hud gone too far to Mcede; tliej 
now reBoi^ed to grmp the sciverGigntj' for themBoLres. 
They arranged that the former Bhoald agfim seok thfl 
tribtmefihip^ tho laltor the eonBulship, for which he was 
not legally eligibfe till two jeam bad elapsed. For tlio 
latter offico Gains Memmins was the gavemment candidate v 
he was Bnddenly murde^d, Rerenpon the senate called 
□pon the cons a L Marios to interrere: be oimpMed^ and a 
hasty le^y oE young mon waa drawn np in niTay, while 
the Banatars appeared armed in the Forom, led by Marcus 
Scaurus, The democrata saw their dangeFp and set free 
all the slaves in prison; on the 10th of December^ 100 
ELC.p a grcBt battle took placn in the market-place, the brat 
ever fought Tfithiii the walla of the capital. It ended in 
the utter oTcrthrow of the popular party. Sataminnq 
was atoned to death with a nnnibcr of other priaonersp 
who were shut op in the sefiate-hoiifio. Glaucia was 
likowLBo put to deaths and theSp without Bentetice cr tnal, 
perished on cuq day fonr Roman msgistmtesp a piaetorp 
quaestor, nod two tribonifa, together with a namber of 
other notable mcn^ in some cases of good family. The 
victory of the goverament was complete Not only were 
its noisest Opponents dead, hot the one man who might 
have proved really dangerous had ptibliclj and completelj 
efifaced hijusclf; and, whnt was perhaps still more im¬ 
portant, the two cliief eiements of the oppositioiL —the 
capitalisEs and the proJetariato — emerged from the 
struggle biHer enemies. 

Thus the force of cirenmBtances, and, still more, tho 
mcapaoity of Marius^ liad completely destkiyed the fabric 
reared by Gains Grorcchus. Pitiful, indeed, was tho 
position of the great general ^ be retired to the East so *3 
not to witness the return of hia rival MetcUus. When ha 
came back to Ibuno his eDnnsel was not sought^ and the 
continnanco of profound peace rendered Tain bjs hopes 
that the time would come when his strong arm would be 
needed. But bis saporatitions soul ever kept in mind 
the oracular premise of aeven consulships, and;, thongh in 
the eyes of all inai^iGrant stid hnroiIcBs, he brooded over 
hia achemea of veugeanue^ and in Aullenness bided 

his timer In addition to this, the current of populrir 
feeling now act in atrongly ugainst the remnants of tha 
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par^ left befbiiiBi hy SatarninaRH The tribe nala of the 
eqnitea coudemeed with the at moat bq verity ev^ry one 
’ft'hn pmfe:ssed the viows of tha Popularee i nay, they even 
ae^iled men on the ground of iiijuriea years old ngaioBt 
tba anslocrats. Moreover, abroad the Koman arm a were 
eretywhere aocceasftih Jn Spain, a aeriona rising of tho 
Luaitanmna and Celtiberiana was quelled by the oonaolRp 
Titus Didina and PabliDB Crasetis, m the years 98-&ii 
In the toOp mneh greater enoiyy was displayed than 
bad been shown for many years. At home the government 
was moi'e popular and eot:ure than it had ever been aincs 
the resbirsLion. The Ihw-b of Salumlnns w'ere, of eoume, 
cancelled, and the tmnsrnanne coloniesof ^larius dwindled 
down to a am all settlement in Corai'ca. When the tribuno 
Scxtua Titias reintroduced and earned the Appuleian 
agranan law in 99 r.Om the senate annollfid it on religions 
grannds^ and the eqnitea punished Titiua for bringing it 
forwai^l. 

Ill 93 a.c j the two coosnls passed a law which made an 
interval o! seven days between thn introduction and passing 
of a bill obligatoryi a^^d forbade the combi mat ion in a ainglc 
proposal of several onactmenta differing in their natnie. 
Thus the goverttmenl was protected from being taken hj 
stirpri^ by new laws, and Bonic tTStriction was placed on 
the initiative power in legislation. 

It was clear thut the Gmcchan constitntEon, which had 
resteil on the nnioD of the multiil'nde and the moneyed 
aristocncy% wae on the eve of perishing, and that the haw 
had come |o re^eBtablish the gowrniog oligarchy in undis¬ 
puted possession of political power. All depended on the 
recovery by the senate of the nominatioa of jurymen ; for 
of late the govemnrft of provinces had administered them, 
not for the senate, bnt for the order of eapitalista and 
merchants. But the latter fiercely reBisted all attempts to 
wrest their power from them ; and even Quintus Mucins 
Bcaevola, one of the moat eminent jurists and most noble- 
minded men nf the time, was rownnied for his stern 
repE^sion of all orime^ and for his sfimpuJonB justice in 
administering the province of Asia, by seeing his legate, 
PuhImR Hufoa, brought to trial before the eqaitea on the 
most abflnrd charge of maladministration. HufoR refufipd 
to submit to the moneyed lords, and was condemned and 
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hjid his property eoufisceted. He retired to the pro^in<>a 
which he waa erased of plunderin^^ ond was there 
Welcomed with erery honour by nil men, and there spent 
the rest of hi a IffOn Soori nffcar^ ]Mhrct£a Scaur nSp soYenty 
yearn of nge, sml for twenty yeara the chief of the senate, 
WE» tried for nnjust eattortLoos j and it was evident that 
neither nobility of descent^ blameless ness of life* nor ago 
itself were any screen against the wildest charges preferred 
by men w^Q made a regular profession of reckleas acuusa- 
tion. The very commisaion tonching exactions, become the 
scourge iustejul of the ^^hield of the proA^ncioJe i the Tilesti 
flccmndneh previded that he satisfied the claims of hia 
fellow-robbers, went uopanished i while those who trusted 
to fclieir iimoceEioe, anvl attempUd to do their duty by the 
provincefi they governed, were found guilty by the jnriefl 
whom they neglect ed to bribe^ 

Marcus Liviua Drnsua, tribune in 91 son of the 
overthrowtrr of Gains Gracchus, a coufiervativo of the con- 
Hert'atJve &4 the proudest and noblest of the anstocrataf 
relkcmLully Murn^fst, pure of life, and an object of rewpret 
to the humbleat citizen, felt that the time had to 

attack the rquestriao jury-courta. He was aided by 
Marcus Seanrqs and Lucius Crassqa, the famntia orator; 
but against him were not only the oonsui Lucius PhUippus 
fttid the recklDS’t Quiutu-i Caepfo, hut also the more rorropt 
and onwartlly mass of the aristocracy^ who, liooner than 
loso all ehftuce of plunder* were quite content to share the 
spoils of the proviDccs with the equitea. Drneus proposed; 
to take away the functioiLsof jnrvmea from the equestrian 
order, and to restore them to the' senate* and to add three 
hundred pew membere to the senate, in order to enable it 
to^ meet its increased ohligntloiiB. ilorcoTcri a special 
criminal eoMTuiesion was to be appointed to try all Jury- 
weo who had been or should bo guilty of taking hribes- 
Put he also had a wide end well-considered scheme of 
roforin. Ho proposed {!) to increase the largeFses of com 
aim to cover iho inereasod expense by the permanent issuo 
of copper-plated by the side of the silver denarii; <2) to 
reserve all tlie still undtstributed arable land of Il^lyi and 
the i^t part of Sicily, for the settlement of burgess 
cclpnists ) (3j tostly* he bound himself to give the Italian 
alliea the Reman franchise! 
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There h a mBjked siimlaHty of nieans and aims in the 
of DraBUs and Gaina GTacohua j both reliM on the 
proletariato^ and both had pracUcally tho aame meaBures 
of reform in viaw* The ^reat -difference ^vaa aa to who 
ahould be the goTeming power in the atate; in all other 
points the best meri of both poliiloa] paiiiea bad mnoh in 
common^ widely di^erent as often were the procesaes of 
TeaHoniDg^ by which they nmred at ^nch 

In order to carry bis laws, Dmaes wiEcly kept in the 
background bis propoeal touching the Italian franchise, 
and embodied all his other measures in one law ; thna he 
ratified those interested in lai^sse^ of corn and distribn- 
tions of land to also carry the propoBal tonebing tii^t 
tnm^crence of the jnrj-courtB. Ho was atoutlj oppoaed^ 
eapeciBiJy by the consnl Fhilippnft, whom he paused to be 
imprisoned. Tbongh the Lirian laws wpre mrri^p tlie 
conao] Bnmmoned the senate to reject them. On its 
refns&l, Philippns declared he won Id seek another state 
coaodlp and seemed to meditate a d'Hiit. Lfany nf 
the senate now began to warer^ and tlicir fears were stilt 
farther aronsed by the sndden death of Lneius Cra^us in 
September, s,-a Gradually the connections of Drusns 
with th-o Italians became known, and a forioufi cry of high 
treason was raised. The opposition grew more powerful, 
and the fienate at last issaed a decree e&ncellithg the Liviaii 
lawB OD the ground of mformality* Dmans refused to 
interpose bia Yefo, and thus the senate once more became 
subject to the yoke of the capitsllsM- 

Shortly after^ DrbStis perished by the hand of an osBassin, 
who escaped undetected; nor w^as the crime investigated^ 
Thus the same end which swept away the democratio 
reformers waa the fate of the Gracchns of the aristoct-acj. 
The weakness of the arietoersoy frustrated reform, even 
when the attempt came from their own ranks. 

"DmsDB had staked hiB strength and hla life in the 
attempt to overthrow the demioion of the merchants, to 
o^nis&e emigration, to avert the impending civil war; he 
himself saw the merchants ruling more absolntely than 
ever^ foond all ids ideas of reform frastrated, and died with 
the confieLDDsness that liia sudden death wonld be the 
signal for the moat fearful civil war that ever desolated 
iJOA fair land of Italy/' 
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CHAPTER XXm, 

tes BOOikt OK KARSIC WJLR^AKD THE ECTLf^lClAN RETOLUTIO^- 

01 ■.C. Beat^ ot DnlEUB.—00 I.C. First year of the war—Jnlim 
eod Lok FlautLa F^piria.^-ud B.C. Second year of tiie war—l^tEvi 
CO^felmKl oa tbe Trajiqpadard.^—s.C. OathreaR of thi 
Mithoridaiio wmr—llio £alpi^o tawf—Occapatio^ of Bomo by 
fialla.—^7 i-C- ITopartoro of Sallft for tbe Eoit. 

JtfET as tb^ fmiure of the previodB &tteiript of Flacciis^ 
in 125 B.c,^ to confer the ciiizenahlp on the Italbme was 
followed hj tbo revolt of Frogetltte, m the desp&Lr of tlia 
subjects of Home after the death of Drosns broke forth \q 
a revolt of aU Italj^ 

The Italian alUea bad two indnoenienta to revolt j ibej 
vTjfthed to obtam the cojojment of certaio privileges j thoj 
wished alao to free tbemaelvea from manj disabilliics and 
vrrongB. The votijig power w^os f^^rhap the chief, but by 
no means the only' privilege vrhieb they soiigbt. 1‘herfl 
were others^ such ns immunity from tojcatlon and flogging, 
On tlie other handp they were subject to vexation and 
oppresaioiL in manj forma from which Homao citisenit 
were exempt^ The r^tir of martial law, largely modified 
for the burgess BoldierSp remained unsoftened for them. 
ItaliRn officers of any i^nk might be condemned and 
executed bj sentence of conrt'martialp while tbo meanest 
butgcss-Eoldier conJd appeal to the civil courts at Romei 
The contingent fnmtsK^ bj the allieH to the army was 
dieproportionate to their numborp and the disproportion 
wag increasing, Tn civil inatteTn the geneml super- 
intendence of the Romaa government over the dependent 
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commqtijlieg was till the allies were at the mercy 

of tlie caprice of anj lioiuan magistrate. At T 4 ?aaum 
Sidicimiiti^ the chief magistrate had theen sfroarged by 
order of the EomaTi coiuilI for uupposed mtois^ness in 
gratifying a whim of the consnra wife. In the Latin 
cqIobj of Yentisia a free peasant was whipped to death 
for 4 langh at the passing litter of a young Raman 
bolding no ofiQoe. Incidents like those mast have been 
frequent j and all non-citiEcnjtp frfrm Latius downwards^ 
became nnit^ bj the bo ad of a comniorii opprc-ssion. Since 
the mmpletioD of the Roman euicqae^ts the Roman citL 
xenship hod become the one thing worth Imving; it alone 
conld give protection from tyranny and a status in the 
world; for the Hotnan empire by this time embraced atl 
ciYiliEation^ ^nd to be outside the Roman state w^ts to 
be ontside the world. 

The privilege vrm tbns more Talusbie than it Lad ever 
been before; but it was also becoming more and more 
difficult to acquire. The tendency of the bodv of Roman 
citizenB WAS to close their muks. The practice of beatow- 
iDg the franchise on whole communities had ceased ; the 
right of indiiddnul^ l^acquine it by residence at Rome wm 
curtailed \ and in 126 n.c. all non-bnrgesses were expelled 
from the city by decree of the senate. 

It might have been thought that the senate and the 
conservative parEj objectedp not to the demands of the 
Itnlmni, but to the re voluf fenary N^hemee of those hr 
whom these demends were snpported; hut in $5 a.c. the 
deliberate policy of the oligarchy was mode clear by a 
consuEac law (I^x Licinia-MncJa) which prohibited under 
wnaltTCB any non-burgess from laying claim to the 
Drnsna hope arose once more for the 
Ralians; Brusns accomplished nothing bnt his own 
desjmction, and now no reitomTe was left bnt an appeal 
to arms. _ ^ ■ 

The chief difficnTty with whiph rebeUions always have to 
oonteod is want ^ organimtion. They have to contend 
against an established govemment completely equipped 
an Organ i*^, and to create their own organisation dnriog 
t e coarse of the etmggle. The Italian peoples were not 
entirely unprepared in this respect. In the first place, a 
tecret league hod been formed in connection with the 
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aUempt of Dnwus, with zneiiibers in all tbe most iinportajit 
Italian tof%QSp bound hj oath to he faitbfal lo each other 
and to tbo comtnOTi c&usu, Agaio^ each allied town 
furniHhtd a Conti agent to tho Roman erm^^ and tbefte 
trained troops foeioed a Talnable nucleus fof the Billed 
army. Third I there were, the old Roman confedaracisa 
of the ^ariong Italian pf^oples—of the Marsian#^ Faelig* 
niaibBt and othera^—which ha3 of con ] Be lost all politieal 
sign! dean ce after tba conquest by R^j-me^ but wbich still 
L-xiBted for purposes of common sacnhcei 

The reTulfc broka oat prematnrtly at Asoulnm In 
Piconnni, where all the resident Romans were massacrod. 
The flaoie spread rapidly through all central and southern 
Italy. The Marxians were the firat to declare Tvart and 
rooud them gathered the Faeligni, ihe Marrucioi, the 
Frentanip and the Vestinip w^hile the Samnitea were the 
centr^ of (be son them group of peoples, from the Liris to 
Apulia and Calabda, 

On the 0(heT bend, the Rotnuos bad many adlier&nta 
where the richer classes were indnential Thus the whole 
of Umbria and Etraria, where the middle class had entirely 
disappea^^ remained faithful i bo bIbo Wflny isolated 
communities in iuEurgent diatnetSr eueh as Pinna in the 
Vest ini. Laatly^ many of the most favoured of the allied 
cordmunitiee, such as Kola, Is oceria, and Keapoiia in Cani- 
pania^ and Kht^nm ■ and Laliti coloniesp auch as Alba and 
Acsemia remained ateadfastly loyal. The strength of the 
revolt WAS in the tniddle clasaee and the small farmers] 
the moneyed and aristocratic classes held with Rome. 

After the drst blood had been ehed at Asculam the in¬ 
surgents atUl made an attempt at negotiation ^ I hey offered 
even now to lay down their arms if Rome wonid grtmt 
them the eitisenahip. Instead of coiuplyin^^ the Rtman 
government institntcii a cornmiasion (quaeslio Voria), on 
the proposal of the tiibnno VariuSt io intesfigate the con- 
sDiraoy act on foot in connection w'ith the agitation of 
BrusuB. The result was the bAnisbmenf of mauj mcniberfl 
of the moderate seuatorial party who were favcnrable to 
compromise^ mcLading Gains Cotta and Marcus Scanres. 
Great preparations were made for the atmggle. Officers 
of all pai^ca^ inclnding both Snll& and Marimi, offered 
ihemselves to the government. The kigc&Bes of com 
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were cmrtailed m ordei- to kDBbiknd supplies; and aj] 
bnsLness, except luilitarj prepumtiona, was at a stand At ill. 

The Itulians on tbeir side were preparing not merely to 
secede from Romeg but to crush heraud form a newsEate. 
Cortininm, a town of the Pa£>ljgrii,i was to be the head of 
the new go^emmentg under the new Jiaiue of Italica. All 
bnrgieivWS of inEDigent communities were declared ckttzene 
of Italica^ A new forum and senate-house were made; a 
senate, consuls, and praetors appointed^ The Latin and 
Samnite iangikagea were placed on an equality as the 
u^iaL tongues ; and tbo imitation of the Roinan coDstitu- 
tion was carried out In the minntest iiletails. TLo most 
important feature of the new okganization is this—that 
Italica^ like Home, was to rornain merely a governing city- 
state- The Italians, like Home itselfg, were unable to rise 
above the conception of the ndVtt Xo idea occurred to 
tliotn of any means,, such modern k^profientative insti- 
tutioi^, by which a vaat population could be welded into 
a united nation. 

Their plan of campaign was settled for the lomans bf 
the character and c:ctcnt of the revolt. They had to 
relievo the many fortresses which hold oat for them ia 
vanouB parts of the insurgent districL% and they had to 
combat^ a numerous enemy at widely distant pointji. 
Accordingly, two consnlar armies were formed, ooe under 
Poblius Kutiliua Lnpns, to confront the Italian consnl, 
Quintus SiiOfiu the northern groapof ineorgvnt states ; the 
other nnder Lucius Julias Caesar, who commanded against 
the Samuite, Gains Papins Mntilnerin the southern districts, 
tinder each conenl on both sides were eeveral lientcnant' 
generals^ who were nesponstble for particular districts. 

The war was begun in the south by the attack of 
Matilus on the important LeHn fortress of Aeeernia in 
Samnium, which olFered tho most obstinate resistance. 
Caesar, after securing Capns, advanced to its relief but 
was driven back with severe loss. The town of Yenafrnm 
and its garrison was taken by th© Italians and tho mad 
to Aoserii ia blocked, agui n st the Homan ad vaace. Acse mia 
accordingly fell by famine at the end of the sca^ion. 

In Lncania, Caesar s lieutenant^ Publius Crassas, was 
ahut up in the town of Ommentarn, which fell sitcra long 
siege. 
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In Canipriiiiia^ Ifola and nlcDDst all tlie conatry £xc«pt 
Nuc^H^n fcill b^fon^ Mntiioa^ TIiB’ Nn intdiji n tifoopd c^f 
Caesar desert^ to the enemy. An attack npon Caesarea 
camp wDfl vIcteriODBlj repelled, bftt hia army w&^ aoon 
after diaaetmoalj defeated by Marina EgnaUue^ and had 
to retire to TaamimH AeemiB waa closely beaieged by th« 
Samnite army. 

The “war in central Italy iras most favourable to tho 
Boman?. Their main arinyj under LnpnBt ^aa masijed cm 
the Marsian frontier to protect the capital^ Bcperated from 
the enemy by the atreacn Tolenua. liupna croBaed the 
atream in two dirisiona^ and waa himself destnojed with 
eight ibonsaud of hie troops i bnt the other di vision, nnder 
Marine, occapird the enemies^ campt and waa able to 

? reTeGt them from gaining further encceaees, Qaintna 
iaepio, who was nssouiated with Mm-ina in the command, 
WHS drawn into e4iambuBh and cat to pii^cce, Bnt ACarina^ 
now sole commander, gradnally presaed the enemy back, 
and finally defeated them in two important engage- 
mentg. 

In Picennm, a corps under Strabo advanced to threaten 
Asculum^ bat waa defeated and shut op in Finanm^ while 
a portion of the Italian army entered Aptilia, and induced 
Cantidum and yeELUE[& to join the revolt. But another 
Roman division, tinder Serviua BulpiL'inSt after defeating 
the PoeligDi advanced to tho retief of the Roniana The 
insuigents were taken front and rear, and driven to take re¬ 
fuge in AscnluEn, which was closely besieged by the Romans^ 
The course of the war bnd induced many commanitiefl 
in UmbHa and Etruria to declare agaJnet Rome, but hero 
the Roman divisions fDaintained a decided Buperiority. 

The campaign waa, on the whole, adverse to tho 
Eomaas. They had lost the import ant townB of Nota 
and Venusia; the Umbnans and Etrnseatjs had joined 
the revolt^ and communications with the southern army 
could only be niaintuined by a chain of posts from Cnmae 
to Rome, which etrained to the ntmoat the resonneefl of 
the city. 

The change in popular feeling at Rome was ahown in 
the law of ibtr tribune Marens Plautios Silvaniis with 
l^gard to tho Varian commisaionv This body had sent 
into exile many prominent men of the party faronrablc to 
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C0>iioesa[on.. Ths of whom it wBiS oompoi^d Wfira 

now duini&sed, and & new commission elected bj the 
tribes without claea dietEnctioD^ 

Tho new cenninisaioD became a soourgo of the extreme 
non-concession pur^, and, amongst others, its original 
an thorp Quintus VariuBj who was chatted with tho 
murder of Dmena^ wi«a banished. 

Aboni the same time a polrejof concession was adopted. 
The Lex Julia of the consul Lncins JnUns Caesar (end of 
90 p,c.) granted the (Hiisensbip to aU Italian comtnnnities 
whiob had not declared against ^me. The Lex. Pkntia 
Papiria {December, 90 or b3ginniDg of 89 B.c.) granted the 
oitixenship to all allies who preaented themselr^ before a 
Boman m^gistmte within sixtj days. 

At the same timoi the e^ect of these concessions wss 
largely nullified by the restriction which allowed the new 
citizens to be enrolled m eight only of tho thirty-fire 
tri^. ThcB* laws applied to all Italy south of the Po, 
while the (Jelts between the Po nnd the Alps were in-^ 
rested with the inferior pririleges which had hitlierto 
belonged to towns. The aim of t^eae measures wm 

to soenro the loyalty of the ullioB who had hitherto re¬ 
mained faithful, atid to-draw orcr desei-ters ftoin the 
enemy. Bnfc they by no meana conatitnlod a complete 
capitulation; only *^so much of the existing political 
11 isti tntions bud b^n pulled do-wn ae seemed necessary to 
aireat the progress of the condagralioii.'" 

In Lheiecond year of the war, Lncius Porcius Cato com- 
nianded against the Marsiaua, Lneios Snlk in the sooth, 
while Gnaeuq Strabo retained his command in Ficennm! 
The iiJsnrgentB began their north em campaign by an 
attempt to send a body of fifteen thonsand men to aid the 
inanrreetion in Etrnria, btit it was totally defeated hv 
Strabo. ^ / 

Cato inrsdod the Marsian territory, bnt was defeated 
and slain ; and the whole central command now fell upon 
Stra^. A bxttle was fonght at Asculam, where ^e 
gamflon sallied out to moot a relieving array nnder Jnda- 
dlius. Victory remained with the Eomans, and, after a 
protracted aiogSt Aacalnm was compelled U surrender. 
The IfarrncIniT Apulia, the Idarsi, were sncc^asively anb- 
dned, and in the neat year the Yes^ni and ikelign^ The 
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revolt IQ centml Italy 'wna at an £nd, and Italica PfiCA 
mora bocam^ th^ cuunt^ town of CorfiniDin. 

In CnmpaniB, Stabiae and Hercolanenm wcta CAptnred, 
and Sulla totally defeaU?d the Samnite ClnentiDa. 

He tbon invaded Sam mum, sorrouiLdod and defeated the 
Samnitn army under MutiluSp and compelled the capital 
BovLannm to sutrendei- Thnu^ at the close of the fecond 
year, the revolt was on the whole overpowered, Yennsia 
in Apulia nnd !b''ola In Campania still held ont^ but bcaid^ 
these isolated towns, only the Ssznnites and Lucanians 
remained unsmbdtied. The Samnitea made gn^t efTeria 
to coutinne the struggle | a fresh army waa raided with 
the Marsian Silo In comm&ndr and Aesemia became the 
head'quarters of the final campaign. 

In Apulia, Vennaia was captured by Q-«h!ctcl!iis Pins;, 
In Samnlnm, Bovianum was recaptured by Silo, but he 
WHS soon defeated and »^!aiti by Mamcrcua Aemilins. In 
Campania, Kola was invested and amaller towna cap¬ 
tured. In Lueania the Komnn general wae defeated^ and a 
desultory warfare was still carried dd j the aiege of Kok^ 
too^ was unfinished: but with tbe^ cierptjonB the war 
was at an end. 

While the war was progressing favourably to Rome, 
the internal eonditiou of the dty was becoming more 
and more critical. At the end of 39 D.c^ it had beccune 
necessBTy to declare war ogainat JkJithradutas, und Homo 
was by no means prepared. The treosnry was ea- 
haustca; no new army could ha mked, b&t that of 
Sella w’as destined to embark as soon as it eonid safely 

spared; money wm raised by tbe sale of unocenpied 
nifes within tbe city In Homo and in Italy all claasea 
were seething with discoutont The Yarian proGeentiens 
had embittered the strife between the niodemte and the 
extreme parties. Tbe former was diasallsfied with the con- 
ceosionB already made to the Italians, the Italiana them, 
selvea wero dissatisfied with an enfranchisement which 
limiled their inflnenco to eight tribes—a limitation all 
t^: more galling that it fntind a precedent in the reatne- 
tion of the freedmen to four tribes. The revolted com^^ 
in unities who had been subdued were in the poaiUon of 
dedt^icilk—that is, in the eye of the law they were os 
prisoDers of woTi. abeoktely at the mercy of their oon- 
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querora ; tbej were not admitted lo the citi^enabip, 
and tbej bfwl forfeited their ancient treatiL-fl; where theae 
treaties bad bt^o reatoned thej hftd been made revoeable at 
the will of the Roman people. It was desirable to recall the 
men exiled by the Varian commissioo^ who ini^ltlded manj 
of the best men of the aenntorial orders bnt the cftnceL 
ling of a legal Tei-dict bj a decree of the people waa seen to 
be a most undesimble precedent. Lastlj^^ Marins was thirst¬ 
ing for a fresh command to recover bis loat inflaence. and 
was ready to go to any length to accomplieh bla pnfpo^. 

To all these ekmentii of diHordcr must be added tho 
dec^y of military dUetpUne and ao economic c™is The 
social war hiid necessitated the enrolment of every avaih 
able man in the army, and hnd earned party apirit into 
tho ranks. The rmmt was on mppaIJing alackneoB of dis- 
cipline^ and more than ona Roman divmion had put its 
comioander to death aad e^ped ail pQuishment. 

At the eamo time the old cry of the oppression of capital 
was heard again. DL-^btom oaabic to pay the in tg rest on 
their loans had applied to the erban praetor Aaellfo for 
time to rsalL^o their property, and w trying to get tbc 
ob^lcto laws against tijsnry oDforcei, Aaellio fianctioned 
acdoDS to recover in teres t undkM' these lawo^ and was 
murdered by the offended credibora under the leader¬ 
ship of the tribnne Lncina CasRins. The debtors now 
clamoared for no mo fabniao—the cancelling of all ex¬ 
isting debts. 

At thii£critical point the tribone Pnbbns Snlpicios Rnfna 
came forward and proposed three kws x (1) That every 
^nator who owed more than two thonaand denarii (a 
should be erpolled from the senate. (2) That those 
who bad lieen exilod by the Varian commisaioa should be 

burgesses and the freedmen 
abonid be distributed among all the tribes. 

Sulplciua was no ravolutionary j by these laws he 
attempt^ Bimplj to cany cut the traditional policy of 
the moderate wnatorild party, cf the party of CriWne 
and Drnsua Boring tbs early priod of his office he had 
been a supporter of const ftntiotial forms, hiid opposed the 
r^U of the Vanan exiles, and had vehemently resisted sn 
attempt of Gams Caesar to sUnd for the consulship befotn 
be had. been praetor. IfoT was the tendency o£ his pro- 
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posald towards revoIutlQii I'he first was necr^Bsar^' oa 
aoconnt of venalitj of th^ B«Data and the dependetice 
of the poorer EenAtorr* tport richer collefignes. Tho 

second wiifl □€hce*sniy if there was to be fi moderate p&rif 
at alt. The thirds so far es it concerned the alHear was 
mef^lj a measare of justice, and nece&sarjr tc render ihe 
Bomap concessiDDB a real it j; and IIld admi^ion of the 
freedmen into all the tribes would eJetend the influeneB 
of a class lai^clj dependent on the gienl sristocrslic 
hoases. But though tise proposals of Sulpicina need not 
bare alarmed the senate, he became exasperated by oppe^ 
sitioPt kept a hired bodyguard io his pey% and carried on 
the straggle with great riolenee. 

The proposals were strongly resisted hj the senate; 
and the cotisnln, Sulla and Pompoiufi Eufti^'suspended all 
popnlar assemblies on pretence of eEtmordinary religioufi 
ob^rranees. Bnlpicins replied by a violent tniTiuli 
The eonsnlB then yielded, and the proposals becanie law. 
But Snlpicins con Id not yet feel seeure; Sulla had de* 
parted to the army in Camjf^nia, and Sulptcius feared 
Jest he might lead hie legions to overthrow the recent 
lawB^ Accordingly a fourth Lex Snipicia was brought 
forwaid, and by decree of the people the enpreme coui' 
mand agalni^t hlilhradates was transferred from Sulla to 
Marina. 

On the arrival of two tribunes from Rome to tnke over 
the command of the armyj Snlla nefnaed to enbmit. The 
command had been conferred upon him legally and oon- 
stitotionally f he knew that he could count upon the 
devotion of tha legions, and he had no acruple about 
using force against his country. He laid the matter 
before the troops^ and hinted to them that Marius would 
misfl a fresh army for service iu the East. Tlie superior 
cflieerB held aloof, but the eomaion soldiers tore the tri^ 
bones in pieces^and clamoured to be led to the city, Sulla 
availed bmi^^-If o! their enthusiasm, and for the first time 
a Romau nrmy woa led ng&inst Borne The city was 
reached by fotv^ march ea, and troops posted at the bridge 
over the Tiber and at the gates j the sacred boundary 
was croFsed by two legions in battle arcaj. Stouea were 
thrown from the roofs, bnt Sulla brandished a blaring 
torch and threnicned to fire the city, and the legions 
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ateaijily The feroes of hlarina aii(3 Sdpicicii 

were o’FercoinBs when thej siinimoit£d tho slaves to ft-nuH^ 
not tnore than three appeared, and \n a few hours Snlla 
was master of Borne. 

SuUa's first step waa to doclaro tho Salpicmn Jaws nnll 
and void j hie next^ to proscribe Bolpicina and twelve of 
hiB most etrennoos ndherents. Sulpicins was captured at 
LaiUrentom^ and put to death, and his head was exposed In 
the Forctiu before the nostra. The adventures of Marius 
are well kaown. After cscapm^f snceessively the cavalry 
of Snila, the Q^istrates of Mlbtumae, and the treacbery 
of fche^ Kumidfan king, he fobod a temporuTv rest in a 
small island off the coast of Tnrihs, 

The legislation which Sol In now nndertook aimed at 
relieving the debtors and strengthening the power of the 
senatep His chief taesanres were (1) A Jex nneiaris, 
whiuh prohfihlj revived the old law fixing the irLaiimnm of 
mterestL |[2J Schemes for a atinibcr of new colohies were 
eet on foot* (3) The rodnoed numbers of the Eenato 
were filled up bj the addition of three hundred new 
menibers. ^ (4) The old Servian artangemeiit for voting 
In the coioicia centuriata was restoredj giving nearly one 
half of the votes to Lho first class alone, consiflting of those 
who^&essed an estate of a hnndred thousand sesterew* 
(fij The fall prohonleutic power of the senato was resLorod; 
no proposal could henceforih be submitted to the people^ 
nnleai it bad firet been approved bj the senate. 

^ Formally these laws of Sulla appeared rovoItttionnrT 
m the extreme. The proffcriprion of SnlpioiiiB and h.^ 
^herontB was a violation of the saored laws of appeil. 
The initiative in legislation was takern from the magis¬ 
trates and given to the senate, which had legally no 
privilrge but thnt of giving advice. The oil voting 
u^ngem^te in the centuries, now revolntionixed bv 
Sulla, bad existed unchanged for a centmy and a half. 
But in snbetance these changes contained little which 
violated tbe spirit of the oanstitutien. In occnpjing 
Borne and m proscribing the adherents of Sulpicini 
Sulla mmlj accepted actnal facts and repelled violence 
With violence. The exteneion of the power of tho senate 
was but giving legal fiaoction te a power which it bad 
always exeircieed untii r^nt times by means of the tri* 
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bamcian or augural reto j the laler practice^ acoonl- 
iug to wbkh any maj^'fftrate proposed & la^ to the tHbea 
^itfiont previous deliberation in the aeoatp, waa already 
aeon to ho fraught with great iDCDavouieikce and danger. 
The ineasure-fl with regard to intei^st and coJonliation 
show that Sulla was not indifferent to the wrongs of the 
poorer cliif&es, and they were proposed by him after the 
victoryj and of bis own free wilU Lastly/it is important 
to remember not only what he cbangod/but what he left 
noohangL^d. Tba pnncipnl found atinuB of Uie Gracchan 
oonQtitutiDii^ Ehe com largesscB and the equestrian jury 
courts^ were left untonobed- 

Mean while, aUtiire in the East grew more tbreatcning 
every day, and Sella eon Id no longer postpone bia depar¬ 
ture. He endenvotired to in an re the perjuanence of bis 
mea^nrea bj proem ieg the election of consuls favourable 
to the rvfltoH^d government^ nnd hy tranaFerring the army 
of the north from tho doubtful Stmbo to his own devoted 
fneiid+ Qaintue Eufus. 

Bnt one of the now conanlfl waa Cinna^ a meat deter¬ 
mined opponent of SuUa^ and Rnfna bad no soo-eer taWn 
over hii command thnn be was mDTderpd by the soldierst 
and Strabo reanmed tbe lead^rghip. Sulla fumselfp on the 
eipiration of his Oonsulship, w'as Bcmmoned to appear on 
bis defence before the people* 

Notwithstanding these ominoiiB Incidents^ Sulla merely 
exacted an oMb from the consuls to maintain tfie eiis^t- 
ing COBB tit ction^ and imtEedlately embarked for the East 
(beginning of S7 B.&). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TH£ >CtTSRAI>lTIC WIB. 

8S BpC. DecJaimt™ of war by Eome^—^ iLc^ Owipatiw ef Anfa 
Minor by ^Hb»driteH-M^imore <yf Eoman oitiuab,—87 tc. 
Bpufeic Inwiob of Gww—ArriTal of Snila—S ick^ at Athena 
and tbe F^lTvoroB.—XC. Battle of Ctjieroaefc.—86 b.c. 
of (hohomenai.—84 CuDcliuioa of FoflCO. 

ET£ft eincQ tbe begin Ding the reyolution under Tiberiaa 
GrBCchue, Borne tad been too tudcK occapied, with bet 
internal ofTaiKi to bestow much attoDtian apoa the pro- 
Tin ces. Daring this period important changea had taken 
place in the East, Tlie two kingdoms of Armenia^ which 
dated their existence from the war with Atitiochna, had 
been nnited nnder Tigrane^, ori^nallj king of the north- 
e^lern portion ; and to him tha title of Great King and the 
titniar anpremacj of Asia now paancd Phrygia became, 
in the time of Qaiaa Graechnfl, ati independent kingdom 
in conn^tEon with the Roman provinea of Asia; but orher- 
wise Asia remained nnobangeu^ except fur the oppreasioi] 
of the Roman tax-farmers, which was ever growing nD,oro 
merciless and more intoleimble. 

The ruler of the kingdom of Fontas was, at that time, 
Mlthradates VI, aamamed Eapator, After the death of 
his f&ther lie became a fngitiTe and a wanderer for scTeii- 
jears. Eastern hgcnd ascnbed to him a stature mere 
than hnman, strength and swiftness surpassing that of all 
other men^ and a constitation inured alike to auy fatigue 
or excessr He collected Greek and Persian nntiqDities 
Rud works of art, and kept Greek poets and philo&ophera 
in his train. 

As a ruler he not rise hoyocd the ordmorj 
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Ea^tem sultan: ""of higbflr clemeDt#—desire to &dTsn{;o 
dril^tioiEi, earnest leadETsliip of nstionsl opposition, 
speciol gifts of genius—tl^ere is no distinct trace/* His 
gov^ment is marked by all tLe rothlesa crime osnal to 
an Eastern despot—by the c^cedition or life-bog CAptiTity 
of mother* brothers* dungbters, sons, and of his most 
confidential serrants. What really distingnishca Mithra^ 
dates is his bcnndless ftctirity and enerpy Ho exteodod 
the limits of his dominiDna in every direction^ founded 
a new empire on Iho northern ahorce of the Black Soa, 
and, alone among the princes of the East* wan able aeri- 
ons^ to of^ntend with the Homan power. 

His antestml dominion waa Pontns, or Cappadocia on 
the Black Bo&, between Bitbynia on Ihe ’weat and Armenia 
on the cast. It was a lit h and fertile con^ti'y^ prodnoiug 
laiga qtzoDtities of grain end fmit* but almost entirelj 
deshtniQ of towns properly eo called, though there were 
nmuarons foi tressea wbm the peaasnta might take refuge, 
and where the king*B treasure was depoaited. The real 
basis of his neaJth and power lay m the donrishing 
Greek seaports of Trapezns, Ami«ue, and Sinope. 

Instead of developing the resources of hia dominion#, 
Mitbradatea devoted himself 1o extend ing them. His 
first conqnest waa the district of Colchis with the Greek 
town of DiDecoriae* osst of Pontas* His next anterpriae* 
which begun though not completely executed beforo 
the first ^mau war, was the foun^tion of the Bospocan 
kinErdoic in the region of the modem Crimea. 

The country north of the Cancasus and iho Black 
waa Inhabited by Scythian and Sarmatian tribej&y who led 
a pastoral life and fought on horseback with sword, lance^ 
and bow'p the ancestors of the modem Cosmeka. It was 
the relations of the Greek settlements iu the Tanric Cherv 
Bouese with the^e bsrbariaDs which gave Mithradatea hli 
opportuTiity, The moefc important of the Greek cities 
were Cheraoneetta* a free town at the south of the penin¬ 
sula, and Pantic^pacnm on the Europenn side of 
Cimmerian HoKpoms, which ruled the eastern dilution of 
the peninsula, together with Phanagoria and the distriot 
of SSndi-ce on the opposite coast. The inbabitauta of these 
citieg purchased 'peace from the barbsrians by payment 
of a tribute, but tiie exactions and oppressions to which 
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had lo aabmit grew bea\-ier aiid heavier, and they 
were glari to be delivered by the ^lnn^ of Mitbr^atei, and 
to aeknowledge his Bnpreroacj* The new kingdom, baaed, 
hke Pautiu, oa a number of Greek cities, waa called the 
Bosporofl. It embraced the {Knmsnla and the oppoaLto 
coaBt, and paid an annnaL tribato of two hundred talent* 
(£^^,800), besidee enormous quantities of grain, to tbo 
king. The barbarian tribes acknowledge some sort of 
dependence upon Mithradates, and eupplied a valnabb 
recruiting gFonnd 

At the Eame time Leaser Armenia waa annexed to 
Pantoe. hlithradates gave his dsoghter in marringe to 
Tigmnca, king of Greater Armenia, and it was by kts help 
that Tigranes established hie supremacy in Asia. 

The king^ow turned bin attention to Faphlagonia and 
Cappadocia, and jt woa his conduct with regard to these 
pQuotncs which made Itoman iuterlerenco at Jength 
loevitable. ^ 

PftpMpigonift was claimed hy JlittraiJatea aa hAvma 
wOn left to hia father, Mithrudatea Euergetes, by will. 
He gaiined over the king of Bitbyoia by allowing him to 
oconpy tbe wretom half of the kingdoni. Cappadocia had 
once been nnited with Pontas, ant] after the mutder of the 
Cappadocian kinj Arinratbea, brothep-in-law of Mitbra. 
dates, and of bis jouKg'eon, the rennion waa pmcticnUT 
eccontp] IB bed. N^omioally the country wajs rnied by a 
^Mendo-Ariamthee, Mtnaljy by Gordius, a Cappadocinn 
matrttmcni of Mithrodatea. 

The RomOin Bonats had been entirely pasBiTe dnristr all 
these amnsaiona. Their Urst interference was in the 
wwng" direction. In responEe to an appeal of the Tanrlc 
ciueftains, they bad ordei^ Miihmdatoe to restore theae 
^ their old enproniacy over the Greek cities —bo far ware 
wiey froio falSIliiig their duties to the Hellenic name. 
The rvtmion of Cappadocia at last aFonsed them to enetvy, 
Paphlagonia was declared independent, and biithradatee 
was ecmmAadei to evacuate Cappadocia. Ho army was 
sent to enforce theae decrees, hot the eneiCT "£ Sulla, the 
aoTernor of Cilicia, compelled Mithradntes to sabmit at 
all points. The Cappadocian Ariobaraanea was elected 
king^ ^ the people. Sulla marehed to the Eaphrates, snd 
gamed great fame by a conference in which, u repre- 
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of Eom^, he fi^rpaugyd ih^ nelatioiis between 
Tigranes and the Partbians. This was the first tune that 
the Eotnsns cams into eon tact with the great nation with 
which they iiert deatmed to dispute the soTcivignty of 
the world. Thuj the tlaltit q«o in the East was reetoied 
(b.c. 92). 

But BuIJa had no eMner retired than Hithiadetes’ ally 
Tigranea expelled Artoharzanea froRi Cappadocia. This 
was followed by fresh diaturbancea tti Bithynia, In 
91 &.C, Nicomcdee III. had been recognized as legitimate 
k i ng Tbj the Homaus j bn t his jon oger bwithorif Soo^tps, 
cEispIac^ him and ossamsd the throne. In Paphlagonia 
sea-eoa«t naa still occupied bj Mithradates, and in the 
Boepottis he even extended his dominions. Again order 
was stored bj the cotnuiissJoner Manins Aquillius, with 
1 he aid of the HmnU Bomsn force in Asia and the native 
levies, hlithrndates made no resistance, thongh he did not 
furnish the contingents of troops required! of him (b,c. 90), 

Though the ftslfan inaarrection was at its height, 
Mithradntee did not use the opportitnity to make open 
w^r on the Itomansj none the did ho prosecute bis 
schemes of territorial conquest. He seems to have fltictu^ 
ated between a sense of hia own wcakrtPEa nnd a greedj 
defiii*e of aj^mndizemant. Ho gave ample excose for 
war to the Romans bad ih^y desired it, but jielded at the 
first show of energy. 

Aquillias was deteririified to put an end to this onsatis- 
f^ory condition of things^ be resolved lo make use of 
Aicomedea of Bitbvnia to compel hia governmciit io 
declare war. Acccn^iugly ^Nicomedes was instigated to 
atUck - he Dccapied the fmnticr districts of Ponius* aud 
hia ships closed the Bosporus ngsmst those of ^fithradates. 
The laiter contented himself with Apppating to the BomAna. 
He was Di'dered, in any case, to n^frain from war against 
Aicom^es. Tlitn the kings decision wna taken. His 
Bon Ariobarzanes was ordered to invade Cappadocia, and 
envoys were eent to the Roman envoja to demond theif 
ultimatum! War now ensued as a mattor of conrso 
(b.c.8^), 

Mithradates made I he most energetic preparations : ho 
obtained a prom 1 bo from Tigranea of an anxiliary Army j 
to the Greeks ho present^ hiaiselF, like Philip of Mace- 
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doiu M A deliverer from an alien joke i aod be had hop^t 
of tbfl revolt of Numidia and Sjria, of mioga in Thrace 
and M&cfdooia. The Medit^rmnean sirarDoed i^ith Pontio 
prirateers: a foreign corps, compctaed cbiefij of ItaJUn 
refageBB^ was formed in Asia, armed ftijd equipped in the 
Homan fashion. The kiog^fs infantry is nnid to have 
amolmied to 250,000^ and Iilb cBTairy to dOjOOOp while hla 
fleet mmibered 400 Tcssels. 

For the RomnnE tbq uioment waa most nniavonrAble. 
The Jtaiian inaarrection waa jet anfiuMned^ and it was 
Lmpoasible for a RoEnan army from Italj to arriTe, at 
earliest, till the aemm^^r of fife e.c^ Beafdes the netire 
Jevies there waa bat a small Eoman force in Asia; bnfc 
the Roman officers hoped to protect the Homan pi^vines 
and maintain their present positions. The Bithjnian fleet 
still block An ed the BoapomA. 

The war began in 88 u.c., and the first opemtiona ^era 
all in favonr ol MithradatcBr He defeated the Bithjnians 
and cAptnred their militAiy cheat. The Roman officei^ 
were everj where worsted^ and bad to shut tbemEelToa up 
in fortified towns—in Apamea^ in the Phrygian Xisodiceai 
and in Pergamus, To conciliate the inhabitants, atj ABinltc 
prisonera were imniediateLj diamiased 1y the king* The 
whole coantry, to the Mneaoder, was in hifl hands. T ho only 
hope of the liomaiis was in Snlla,aiid now news Arrived of 
the Snlpician revolotion and of Snlla'^s march npon Homo. 
The Aaiatica ev^where sided with ^lithnu^tfi; the Ho- 
mftn ofBceni, Qeiotns Oppica and Aquilliua^ were delivrred 
into his hands. In Lhs hour of con^uegt the savagery of ihe 
king broke forth in a stupendous crime. Orders were lasned 
from Sphesns that on one and the same daj all Italians;, 
bond and free, should be pat to death. Severe penaUiea 
wq^ thresifened A^^inst any who should shelter tbq pro- 
acHbed:^ and while one half of their property was to go to 
the royal treaaniy, the other half was gireo over to the 
mcrdqrers, Tho orders wore strictly carried emt, and by 
the Smallest cotnp D tration eighty thousand petAona poTish-eti 
m tbo ma^iAcne. The act wma one of brutal and impolitic 
revenge. By atrikirg not merely at Horaaus bnt at alL 
the king alienated his moat important alliefl. 
new oonqncste wore now orgAniEed+ Pergamna 
became the new capital, the old Poutoa w^aa given over to 
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tte Bone df bnd the othi^r province of Anio 

Minor became Pontic satinpies. AUarreara of tfljces wens 
forp^vetij, lbltd ptlon from all taxes, for fiTo yeirs mrcts 

promiflcd. Be.ydca the pett;f ruler of Paphiagenda, the 
only commomtica fitili fidiiering to Rooio were tba city 
leases of Curia and Ljrcia and the cities of Rhodes and 
of Magnc-Ria on the Macander^ w'hich aoccessfully Trith- 
fitoed all attempts to reduce them. 

The king now determined to carry war into Europe and 
to occupy Hollas. DtiHrig the last few yearn there had 
several inroads of Thracian tribes into Macedonia, 
with which MithradatoEW'ua probably not uucpziuccted. His 
Bon now advanced by land, Bobdaiug the country beforo 
him, and parcelling it into Pontic aatrapies. Abdera aoii 
Philippi were made the principal bases for opotions, and 
the w^iolp Aegean w aa occupied by ihe Pontic fleets All 
the ialands were occupied and the main land, was soon 
attftckedx At Athensp AriBtioi^ a philosopher by trade^ per¬ 
suaded the peoj^le to renounco Roman rule j the Piraeeua 
became u Pontic harbour; and tho other free etates— 
Achaia, Boeotia, Laconia—followed the example of Athena. 

The poaiKiou of the Roman gornrainent was critical: 
three arniiea wTre required to keep down Rome, Italy, and 
Asia 3 only one, that of iilnllap Available, t^ulta had 
to chooRC between these three bif^ks. He choae Aj^Ia, and in 
the aprfng of 67 he landed in Epimfi—bnt with only 
thirty thousand men : he was without a aingle ship and 
hia treasury was empty. But his action was none the 
leas rigorous i as booh aa his proposuia for peace on the 
bflsia of the gao before the war were rejected, he 

fidTanced into Boeotia, defeated the Pontic generals, and 
quickly possessed bIm&elF of the whole of the mainland 
except Athens and Firaecua, which he fsifed io carry by 
asBault, He then established camps at Elensis and 
Megara^ and proceeded to besiege the city and port of 
Athene. The siege of Athens w^as long and tedious. The 
Pontic relieving army was overthrown under the walls of 
the city; but aboudant supplies arnred. at the Piraceue 
by sea, and considerable quaDtilies even reached Athena. 
The winter passed without results all the Roman assaults 
on the Firaecus were repulsed, and the siege was turned 
mto a blockade. Athens at length made overtures of 
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BTure-iider; bat whmi tbero was delay m accepting SalU'a 
terms, the city wag captured bj escalade. It wag plundered 
and the ringleaders ef the iiisarrection exccnted; hut 
the Athenians wet^ allowed to retain fcheir liberty and their 
^Bsessiouft^ inclnding Delos, juJtt presented to them by 
Milhradaies. Thna onc» more was Atbeufl '^sared by 
its itluBtriaus dead ” (06 b c.). 

The PirueenB still held out, and a floot becatne impera¬ 
tively necessaij to prevent sapplies from entering sea« 
Lucullus bad been despatched to raise ships, but the 
Egyptian ra>nrt refused hLs reqaesb for aid. Sulla waa 
competed to cou6^ate the teiinpio treasnrcB to fiapply bis 
needs, aud ooin[^nBatod the gods by devoting to them one 
half of the territoty of Thebea. The worst Wow was the 
news of the»demcKmt(e revolution at Borne, and the trana- 
ferenco of the KaBte m oommand from Sal la (o FlacooB. 

From these difUostties Solla was extric&ied by the rash¬ 
ness of Mithmdates, who forbade hig generals to act on the 
def^ive, and ordered them to crash Snlk at onco. An 
army of over 100+000 men, under Taxi leu, arrived at 
Thermopylae i Archelaus evacuated the Piraectis and joined 
the main army. In tha plain o£ the CephisBue the great 
battle Chaerunea was fought. The Pontic forces wei^ 
three tlmefl as nmnerons as the Eoman, and were eKpocially 
superior in cavalrv, so that Sulla had to protect his flanlc 
by tranches $ and in front, between his firsir and second 
Iineflj palisadaB were erected. 

The hattlo began with tho advance of the Pontic war 
chariots; lha Ibimaii first liue iramchd lately retired behind 
the paliai^, while the Roman slingers and archer« poured 
their missilrB on the enemy, and drove thoin bock npan 
their own line, which was thus broken. Ar^helaus hur- 
rsedly broaght up his cavalry from the fianks and mflde 
them thargep togive time for the infantry to recover. The 
Rojubjl line was broken, bat still oFered stnbboru resist- 
fince. At this moment Sulla, on the right, charged with his 
^valry the eipOBcd flank of the euemy; the cournsion 
into which their infantiy were thrown spread to tho 
cavalry, and the Roman infantiy seized tlie moment for a 
general charKn The roat wafi complete ; the Pontic camp 
was captiired and the remnant of the army puraaed to tho 
Furipua* 
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The effect of the victorf wae fihght—partly for want of 
a fleot, partly becanae of the ftppiTjn.ch of Flftccus, who was 
now in ThesBalj, For so me days the two Koznan ni'mlee 
were eneampedopposite to each'other; bat the aoldior^^ of 
Flicctia began to desert, and he t orned northwards^ intend¬ 
ing to mnnth throngh Thrace to Abis. SuUa, from what- 
ever motives, i^msioed at Athens for the winteF. 

In the spring of the nest year a second Pontic army 
reached Boeotia by way of Euboea, where it was joined by 
the relics of the army of Archelans; the latter general 
was suspected of treason by his mastor^ and the must 
^remptoiy orders were given to fight a decisive battle. 
The armies met in the eame plain of the Oephi^sas—near 
OrchomeiibSr The Fontic carah-y caused the Koman lino 
to waver by the ftiry of its charges; but ^uMa rallied 
hi!i soldiera in perBon,—the horse were driven back and the 
defeat of the infantry was then an easy task. Q^hc Pontio 
camp was etoimed on the nezt day^ the army was almost 
annihilated. The Boeotiati commnnities were severely 
puni.^hed for their defection, many being almost totally 
destroyed. The way was Jinw open through Macedonia 
and Thrace; Philippi and Abdera were occupied, and the 
winter, 85-S4 b,c., was eoitsumed by Sulla in preparing a 
fleet for the next year*a campaign in Asia. 

During the coarse of the war in Europe circamstancM 
had greatly changed in Asia Minor. The hopes with 
which the AsiaHo commnnitie.'^ had hailed their deliverer 
were^ bitterly disappointed: ihe Homan whips were ns 
nothing to the Pontic scorpion f, and even the long.anffering 
Aaiatics wore drivoti tfi revolt. The most anarchical decreee 
were ii^ued by the new soveoeign, giving independence to 
the tevoUing commnnities^lull remitssbuof debts to debtors, 
lands to the poor and liVrty to skvea. AH manner of 
oulmge and violence was the conarqueoee. The moat iiD- 
portent me^antile cities^ Smyrna, Eph^aup, Snrdes^ revolted 
from tlie king. At Adramyttinm the whole of the senate 
Were pat to death by his orders. The Chians, suspected of 
disloyalty, were first heavily fined, and then deported to 
the coast of Colchis. A maasftcre of Celtic chieffl m Asia 
was planned and ^rried out, in order to convert Galatia 
into a Pontic province. Bat those who eaeftped raised the 
powerful Celtic tribes and expelled the Pontic governor* 
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At the same time^ the king was hand preeaed by the 
BoEtians by eea nnd land. LncuIIua Lad at length eno- 
ceeded m raising a conaidemble fleet, and bed wrested 
seTcral islandis from the enemy. The erm j of Flaecas bed 
reached Chalcedon in 86 Ji.c^+ bnt a matiDy had deposed 
Flacciis and placed FlmbHa in command^ aiid the new 
general bed defeated the jonngerMitbradat^ and dialodgcd 
tho king himflclf from Pergamue; and it woa only tbrotigb 
the refosal of theOptimato LncnlLna to co^opemte with the 
democrat Fiiiihri.a th at Mi thradatea was enabled ii% e^^pe to 
hlitylcbOi Thus, by the end of 85 Europe was eutirelj 
lost to Mithmdntcs; aod of Asia Minor,the greater part 
was la tisToIt or oecnpied by tbs Homans. The fleet of 
Lncnilns fongbt ta'o sncoessfiiL ongageTnents off the 
Trojan coa^^ and, Tvhen joined by the fr^h 
ci^nipped by Sultoi in ^iiessalj, comptL-tely commanded the 
HeUeapont. 

Mithmdatee now opened negotiations for pence. He 
applied to both Sulla and Fimbria, bot he knew well that 
it wftH Sulla with whom he had really to reckon. 

The king offered SoUa hh? aid against the democrf^tio 
^ty el Home in rctum for theemion of Asia to himself. 
But Sulla i-efused to code one foot of ground, and wonld 
tuke notbing but the following terms i (1) Kestoration of 
all the king's conqnesta, both continental and insnJar. 
(2) Surrender of prisoners and deiierteTs, and of the Pon¬ 
tic fleet. (3) Pay and pnovisionfi for the army, and a war 
indemnity of three thoEL^nd talcut^^ (£732,000), (-1) The 
Chians to be restored to their homes, and the hlacedonian 
refugees, friendly to Home, to be allowed to rttnm. 

Tbeao negotiationa were carried on at Delia m, bat 
Archclaus could not at first persuade hia master to agree. 
Sulla meanwhile proceeded to settle Macedonmn affaim, 
and^t cut with fleet and array for the Hellespont. At 
laat Mithradalos was bronght to couBen L Bu t Sa 1 la s march 
was Btill continued; he crossed the Hellespont, and at 
Dard^un concluded peacc^ orally, with Mithmdates. At 
Mngtii ho encamped close to Fimbria, at Thyatira, near 
Fergamiifl. Fimbria's troops refnaed to attack the SolLan 
army, on^ an attempt to assasainate Sulla failed. When 
fanlla refused a conference. Fimbria garc up all for lost, 
and foil upon his sword t the main body of the troops 
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Stilla^ iftbUe tbow who were most d^^plj com* 
promiBed repur^d to MiibradatcSp 
The BettleiueDt of Aeia wm oow proceeded with. Two 
legtona were left under coEomaiid of LneioH LieiainA 
Murenn, and their interference waa, m some caae#, necea- 
aary to enforce the Sulkn regnlationa. The moat impor* 
tent of the,^e were aa fallowe; (1) The rerolniionar^ 
decrcea o£ MithradHtea were ranceMcd. (2) The moat 
prominent Adhereots of the Icing flud the nutbors of the 
moasacTo of the ItaJiana were put to death. (^) The 
arrears of tithea and euFtoma for the laat hre jeara were 
ezBctcdf together with a war indi-mnity of twenty thousand 
talents (£4,860,CKK)} (4) Tho few faithfnl communities 

—Rhodes, the province of Lycia, ^fngneaia on the Marauder 
—^wererewarded, and compenRntion waa made to the Chians 
and to the people of Ilium for the exceptionaf cmeLtj with 
,which they baa been treated. 

During thewmtei' of S4r-33 n.c, Snlla allowed hia troopi 
to enjoy InzuriotLa winter qnarters m Asia, and in the 
spring transferred thein across the Aegean and the Adriatic 
to BrumiLsiiim. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

ffTE DS310CRATIC REVOLDTIOSf ASD JTS OTERTffEOW BT SCTBLl. 

87 B,C. Cinsan rfivolrntfuli—fietnm of of tfllfitff.— 

88-84 1P«V|nrtiiin of Cinna—Mott <»f tke prariadiH adhcirv 
to thfl KHAtO. —83 i.C. Sei 11& l&ndt lU Brandiaiuia^HJa mcxlora- 
tioa Md tnilitu? flDco&Bw,—8 £ b.c. Further SuUan AOjcoesaBi 
—SAttJo of tbo CoULoe 82>^ Eemduio^ oppoeition 

to Salila oruthfsd in t^oos qiiArterj!. 

The dopattore of Snlla loft Italy foil of the duaconteuted 
fileiaents from whioli i-eTolation miglit be eifhected to 
aHse. The Italiim ustoU etill amouldered dangemuBiy in 
manj qaartera, and the pHadpal army waa in tha bandE 
of ft general whoee lojilty to the aenate waa doubthiL 
The capitallats bud Buffered greatly tbrongb the Berere 
financial cHsis. The iasnrgentB who hud laid down their 
arms since the e^piratEon of the sijtiy daye appointed bj 
the LeE Plaatia et Papirfa were in the poaitEon of dedi* 
tbjii—that ia of Enbjecta entirely de&titnte of righ ts. The 
new ci^rena and the freed men were esaaperateJ by the 
Ganeelling of the Siilpicinn Jawa; while the class of 

thoae who adhered to the men ontlawed by SnlJa after 
the revolntion of Enipieine were bent on obtaining the 
recall of their banished frienda. 

So far aa the malconteiLta had a ccniimoD aim^ they wet^ 
nnited npoti this last point of the rveaU of the eEilea; but 
the moyement was mainly one of pare difloontent^ and had 
no diitinct politi^l object. Its aimleBsocaa ia ehown by 
the character of the person cbosea tolE?ad It—Lneios Cor* 
nelim Cin na. He waa ntilniown except kb an officer in the 
social wax^ he had do political aim bnt that of tnlgar 
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hnd in said to b-mve beeti bought over bj the 
party of Marius merely because the reatHcHon of tbs 
power of tribaue? made it neccEmi^ for the conspirators 
to have a coasal as their instrameat. Them were abler 
men in tbo second rank of the conspiracy-—Goaeus Fapiriui 
Carbo, & powerful popular orator, and Quintus Sertoiiuaj 
a mail of the highest ability and integrity. 

lEumediatfily on Bulla’s departtirs (87 f.c,) the conspira¬ 
tors took actiCKD. Cinua, supported by the majority o£ the 
tribunes, proposed two law'Si (1} the ne-enactruent of 
the Sulpician law permitting the enrolment of the freed- 
men and the new ciLi^ens in nny of the tribes i (2) that 
tbu Snipician exiles should bo recalled and restored to 
their rights. 

On tho day of voting both sides appeared ki armfl+ The 
senatoriaE tribunei vetoed the now law. When swords 
w'ere drawn, the bands of the other consnl, Octavius^ cleared 
tho Fornm, and eommitLed the most frightfu! atrocities on 
the assembled mtiUitude. Ten thobsand persons aie ssid 
to have been slain. There was no legal means of proceed' 
ing against the ennspiratoriR, bnfc a prophet opportnnely 
gave out that the banishment of Cinna and of nx tribunea 
wa^ necessary for the peace of the cotnifry, and n decree of 
ontlawry was apoordingly passed by the senaEe against Ihese 
persons. Lucins Cornelius Mernla wfts chostn eonsnl in 
place of Cinnar 

But the senate omitted to expel the new exilca from 
Italy^aud they app^red in Tibnr, in Praeneste^and in all the 
new buigess commuoitiLa of Latinm and Campania, asking 
money and arms for the com moa cause. The army besieging 
Nolft, indneed partly by their own democratic leanings^ 
partly by the bribes of tbe exiles^ made efizELmcn caubo 
with Cinna^ nnd ftirnished a valuable nucleus for the 
retfuits who soon locked in. Clnna now moved fowwds 
Homeland was soon joined by fn?sh forces from the north. 
Marius and the refugees of the previous year had landed 
in EtraHa with a h^dj of five hundred horse. Ho now 
ordered the ergastnla, or prisons in which the slaves were 
confined at nighty to be broken open; and soon gathered 
round him a force of six thousand men ; he also contrived 
to collect a force of forty ehipS;, with which he intercepted 
the corn supply of Home. He placed himself at 
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di^po9&l of Cion^, though tho wiser l^dersjiko Eertorins, 
raw the imprudence of a^aocinting themsolvefi with sa 
dAnj^rons n man. 

The democmtic fofOM grtthered round tbo citj, ntui the 
HeoEite appcnled to Strabo for protection^ He pitohod h.m 
camp nt the Coliino GntOi, but refrained fi-oin battle, nnd 
allowed the in^urgent^ to inrest the eitj Ciona wa^i 
posted on the right hank oF the rtv^r^ oppo^to the Jani- 
cnlam; S^rtofiue on the left bank, bj the S[>Tvian walL 
Marina increased his fleet and hi^ ariuj^ and gained poa- 
BCEaion of Qstia^ which w^aa plundered. Strabo, though h@ 
resisted the attack oF the ineurgenta, renmined inactiror and 
demanded the confatahip for tho next jear But thia tho 
eenat« and sought help olaewhere. A decree was 

passed cenfftring the francliiee on all tho Italian uliLes 
who bad forfeited their old treaties - This was meant to 
gratify one large and important class of maleontents, bat 
tho concession did not produce more than ten tbonsand 
men. Negotiations wera opojied wnth the SamniteOi in 
order to make tho troops of Metelins in that qaarter 
Bvailable for the de Fence of the city i bot the Samnito 
terms wore too huniiUating, and when MeteUns marched 
to Eomep leading boliind Kim a small diirision^ the la Her 
was at once sttseked and defeated. Aioroorcr^ Cinna and 
Marins granted all that the Samuites required and were 
reinforced by a SanmUo contingent. 

The insn^ents were already in possession of the seo^ 
and the land communications were soon cut off by the 
capture of AHmiurnn^ which shut off the auppliea of food 
and men expected from the region of the 'Po\ they also held 
Autium^ Lauuviumi, and Aneia^ which elo^^ed all approaches 
from the south. At the same time a terrible pestiLcnco 
broke oat among the troops of the city, by which peventeen 
tbonsand meu perished. The sudden death of Strabo was^ 
no doubt, a relief to the sfOTcmment; his troops were 
iucorporsted with those of Qeta'ciasp but their temper was 
Huch tliat the conaal dared not fighL TheOptimates were 
at variftnee with each othert Octavius opposed all con¬ 
cession^ while Metellus was in favour of eotnpramise. The 
soldiers besought MeteUns to take over the commaiLd^ 
then, on Ms refusal^ deserted in large numl^rs. At length 
the goreroment was compelled to think of surrender. 
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Eutoja were to Cinn&, but, while the zie^otifttioue 
on, Cinnfi moved close up to ihe cit^ and 

def^rticui^ becnme so cam in on that tho fieriate n-as redaced 
to oncanditional Burroudcr. Citinar piionaised, at the 
oati-eatj of ilie eenate, to abstain from bloodshed; but 
Marias kept an ominauB HiletkC^, 

AlarioA Booflinjflj refused to set foot m the citj till hi a 
sentence of entile had been ravoked; and a burned neseiubly 
was held in the ForuiriT and the neceasory decree pafised* 
The old mao at length entered^ and the work of bloods 
filled bigao Tho gates were closed^ and the slaughter 
w'HB uninterrupted for five dajs^ hut, far months after- 
w‘ardSp individnals who had escaped at first acre put to 
death. Gnaeue Octnvius was the firstt victim j others of 
the illn&t-nous slain were Lucitis Caesar, ronsii^l in a.o,, 
and tho victor of Acerrae; hlarcns Aiitonius^ the first 
pleader of his time^ Lucius Mem la, Cinna's successor; 
and Quiritiia Catulns, Marina^ colleague in the Ciinbrian 
wart* The fnrj of MarEOif amonnted to madness i he could 
scarce be refttmiTied from hnnting out the bitterest of bis 
enemies and slaying tliom with fds own band ; he foi^bfldo 
the buriai ol the bodies, and hitd tho corpse of Gains 
Caesar stabbed afresh At tho tomb of Quintus Yarina. 
The man who presentod to hiru, m he set at table, the bead 
of Antnnius weui pnbliclj embraced. His own associates 
were appalled at bis fren^.y, but none had the coning or 
the power to oppose hiio, and bo was even elected consul 
with Cinna for the following yelur He lived to enter upon 
bis seventh consulship; the few remaining drays of bis 
life were pnssed in a detiriuni which ended in a bu riling 
fever He expired on the iStK of iTannary, 86 B.c, 
died Jn full possession of what he call^ powder and 
honour, and in his bod , but Kemesis assnmes various 
ahapra, and doe* not ahvays requIts Wood with blood. 
Yfis there no sort of retaliation in the fact that Home 
and Italy now breathed more fi*ooly on the news of tho 
death of the frani :sub deliverer of the people, than at tho 
tiding of tho battle on the Baudine plain ? '' 

With the death ol Marius the massacre ceased i tlicugh 
then? were individual instances of Tunrder. Thus Fimbrtfl 
attemp|ed to kill tho revered pontife* ma^ximua,, Quintus 
bcaevoU^ whom oven Marius hSid spred ; bat SertoHua 
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flccured tbe pnBIici tranqniltity bj railings together the 
Man an slaTea, t<i the nomber of foar Ikon^nd. and having 
tliein cnt down bj Celtic trtropa. * 

Doting the ncjt tiireo jedtra Ciuna enjojed a power as 
a^idute and despotic as any e^er oiercised by the tyrant 
of a Gr.ek cii^. He was corneal each year, and nominated 
and hie colJesgne without going tbron^li the form 
of consnStiDg tbo people. Daring this period be gave no 
eign of any doGoite political plno or aim : no attempt waa 
mndo to Wf^ganixo the conatitation and to place the new 
® Srm baaie. Only the reactionary meaanres 
of SnlJa were annuHod, and a few laws paased as the 
Bxigenciea of the moment demaTtded. 

The law of SDlpictiiSp granting to the new bnrgeasea 
and to the ireedmen cqnalihj with the old dti^tens, waa 
Tonred and confirmed by the acQatOp and censors were 
distribute ton Italians among the thirty-five 

this time probably that the restrictions on 
tho largesses of conip mtiiodnc^d on the ontbreak of the 
Social War, were removedr 

3. The old design of Gracchus for the oolonisation of 
Laptift was carried otit 

i All debts Were rod need to onc-fourth of their nominal 
amooDt. 

No steps wore taken to secure the snppoHL of either 
senate nr eouitea, or to rogulnto the position of the 
hammtea, who, though nominally Roman catizena, vvero 
rei ly Kyoica bitlcwt enemi^ and whoso ono AiTn was 
BtiJl tbcir ootintry s independence. The real strength of 
tho government hj in the new citizens, vfith. whoso 
priA-iJcgea its evislonce appeared bonnd up; while many 
of the old nitizena arquieBced, because they saw that a 
litoral ton of the SuDan constitution meant a fresh reign 
of terror imdep the opposilo party, 

Alost Cl I th e provineca adhered to the oligarchy. Qni ntn b 
aietellua and the yoang Marcoa Crassns attempted to hold 
partjp hilt wciTj compelled to submit 
to the revolutionary governor. Host of ihe senutorisl 
^ngeca fled to Macedonia, which was to some extent in 
bultsfl power. Siilla, likn ranny of I he refugec-a, was 
Outlawed and deprived of his cotamandi bat the govern- 
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izicrkt took nc Adequate steps te enforce its decrees, eo tliat 
Sulla WHS enabled to finish lii« vvcrk fn the £&a 1 without 
fierions oppositioD- la 84 B.c he addressed a letter to the 
aeimte^ anaoUDciii^ hia return to Italy, Ho pnomiBed to 
resp^t the rights of the new burg^ses, and that the 
iiMif itable puEiiahrnent should fnlh not on the miilf and file, 
but ort the leadem of the rcvDlution. On the arrival of 
this's letter^ €iann hastily set out for Ancona, intending to 
cross the Adriatic ^ bnt his troopi mutinied and he 
Mmaelf wflB killed. Bis colleagtte^ Carbo, nbandoued the 
idea of carryinp^ war into Greece^ and went into winter 
quarters at ArlmiDuni. Aieonwliiile the moderate party 
had tried to brin^ about a compromise^ but without 
BDccecB, S ullage envoys were not admitted into the city, 
and he weus sammoned to Jay down hin ^rms^ For 
the year 83 fiC conaalar elections were once tnoi'e held; 
the choice fell npon Luciub Scipio and Gains ^orbaoFie—' 
neither of them men of capacity. The delay caused by 
Sulla's crossing into Asia was ntiliaed at Tfome in making 
energetic prepamtioDa for war* and lOD^DOO men are said 
to hare been under arrcp at Snlln'B landing* 

Against this force Sulla had barely forty thousand men, 
ftU of them veteraus, it is tme, and devoted heart and soul 
to their leader and to him sJone. But Ftill Sulla saw that 
these nnmbera would be powerless againf.t a tmited Italy^ 
and he took measures to gain over the stiTnji;th of the 
nation—the mass of respectable mcD who desired nothing 
bat peace and quiet) and the new burgenaes who fenred lor 
thei r ne w p rivilegca Accordingly he otfered uucond 1 1 ional 
pardon to all who would break oS from the revolutionary 
govemment ■ he made the most binding declarations to 
mnintain the privileges of the new ci^ixenSj and enused bi's 
soldiers to swear si ugly to welcome all Ituliaus as friends 
and rellow-ritizona. 

In the spring of 83 B.c. Sulla landed atBrandistum with¬ 
out opposition; the town opened its galea to him, and all 
Apulia follow'ed its example, ^laiiy members of the 
oligarchical porty^ like Qaintoa Motcllua and Mamna 
Crassufi, and ^nme deserters frotn the democratic renka, 
i^aired to Sulla's camp, bot brought no appreciablo 
increase to bis iininbers. 

By far the most important acceGBJDn waa that of the 
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Gnbetis Fompe^us, by whoaft exetiiona the district of 
PiceEiam wb^ indoced to declare for Salla. Fompciba bad 
made his peace with the reTolatioD, bnt tbe pert which 
bis father^ Stnibo, liad plsjcd against Cinea was not 
forgotten: nn indictaieQtp charging him to give up tbe 
booty said to hare been oEab^zled by his fatbci' at 
Ase^anip threatened bis rtiiiit from wbioh he was only 
eared by tbe protection of Carbo As soon as Sal I a 
landed in Italy^ Poiopeins repaired to Pieennni, mi&ed 
the oligurchieal standard at Aoximum^ and gathered 
round him a force of three leg^ione, with which he 
skilfally efected a janctiori with tsnlla in Apnlia Snlla 
received him with great honour^ and rebaktAi the elack- 
neas of the rest of his partisans by greetlag tbe jonng 
ootnrrianderAwith the title of Itnperator 

Thnji reinforced^ Bulla advanced into Campania; the 
army of Norbanne was at Capua^ that of Belpio waa 
adrancing along the Via Appia from Eome But before its 
arrival Norbaoun had been crushed^ and the roitinnnte of 
hb armj were_ blockaded in Capua and Neapolis. Snlla 
hurried to TeanuKi^ where Scipio was posted, and tnade 
proposals for peace; an armistice was eonclnded^ and a 
personal conference took pface between the two gfucFala, 
while the Jioldtera of the two armies mingled as they 
pleased. An agreemont was almost concluded^ andenrojs 
were sent to proenro the opinion of Ngrbanns at Capua; 
bat !ho tiegctiations, after all, fell tbrongh^ and Scipio 
denoonced the armistice. Snlla heranpon maintained that 
tbs agreemeuit had already been actnally conclnded Tbe 
impendence oF aUowing tho common soldiers to fraternize 
wa^s now Forcibly demonstrated, and Scipiosoldiss passed 
ever to BuHap in a body The consuL was required to 
resign his office, and w'ob escortoil to A pince of safety. 
Snlla sud MetellTiB took up winter qnarters in Campania, 
and maintained the blockade of Cnpca^ 

Thua the campflign bsd ended in the inbmisstoa of 
Apultftp Piconunij and Cankpania, and the dijaccmOtnre of 
both consular aritiiM, The Italian corntnanities already 
began to negotiate with Snlla, and had their Tights secured 
to th^m by separate fornml ireaties. Snlla boasted that 
in the next year he would march into Home, and overthraw 
tbo neTolatiouary gOTornment. 
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The go^'ernmeat made the grcetest prcpamtioixa for 
the aeit campnigm. The coufiaU vrere Carbo and the 
yonngcr Marius j St-rtortna waa Eent to laiso new kTies 
in Etruria ; the goM and Filver in the U'taples waa melted 
down j new divieiona came from Umbria nnd the Po. JDut, 
most iaipoi tant of eJh '^’he most estrennqii^^ exertions were 
made m Saruntam and Lacauia- It was welt understood 
that So I la would BOtj like tbe Cinnan goreriiimBnt, 
acquie^e in ibe independence of tbeae diatricta^ and they 
taadfl ready for a renewal of their old atrnggle a^gainat the 
hated Ijatiii Pace. 

For the camjjaign of 82 b.c. tho army of the Optimstea 
was divided: hletelliiB, reating on Picennin^ ad'ranced 
tow'arda Upper Italy ^ the main bodj+ with Sulla, marched 
atraight upon Home^ Kear Sigmui he came upon the 
enemy under Marius, who retired to SaeHpoi^tis nnd drew 
np his Line of battle. The issue was not long doubtfnh 
and waa made eertaiu by the desertEon of one of tho 
divisions of Mariuij. By tbia battle the repital was lofitt 
and Merius sent orders to Ihe praetji.r Lncius BruLns 
Damasippus to eTacnate it, after putting to death all the 
ItoUble men of the oEher party. Among the victiiuB of 
this latest maar^acre were tho pontifex zunxiEnva, Quintus 
ScaeTola, who had so bftrrow'ly escaped the vengeance of 
Fimbrio- Salla left behind Quintus Ofella to blockade 
PraeDCHte+ into which Marins hod thrown hitnself^ and 

E nshed on to Eomep which offered ijo rcsisLantei ho then 
urrEed on to Etmria. 

This march of SnLla northward altered the pcsition of 
affairSp and three Sallan armies^ from Uanh Umbria, and 
Rome, were now advancing upon Carbo in Ermria. Ou 
the side of Gaul,. Mctellue saiLcd with the Beet to 
Kayetina, cut off the communications of the enemy with 
Ariminnm^ and sent forward a divlRioa to PlaceutiH. 
Pompeins nnd Crasaaa penetrated from Picenum into 
Umbria, and shot np the lienteimnt nf Carbo at Spole- 
tium, whence boa^ever he anbsequently escaped to join 
Carbo. Lastly^ Snlla, ailvanciEig from Borne in two diTi- 
eions, fell in with Carbo near Clusinm, hat was flo far 
MSnecefisfn 1 that he was unable to continue his advance. 

Me.mn-lnle the deiuncrafic parly were making every 
effort to relieve Pmene^tcp but without success j help was 
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frtirn Sicilj and CarbOp btlt did not rvacli tbs 

town. Iti the sciurh+ boweirer^ a large force of Samnitea 
and Lncaniana^ wbicb^ witfi reinfoncymeots from Capaa, 
IB said to hairc amoutitL^d to thousand noiiT 

could not be prc^fcnl'^d from marching to the relief; 
and Sulfa wob obliged to harry from Eiruriap and take up 
B strong position so nth of Pmenesto to intercept them; 
and in thia position both aitSes for the present remained. 

In the region of the Po the Snilans had i^ained groat 
sficceaBos. Marcus LocuUiiSp the Hentenant of M^^itellus, waa 
at first ahnt np in Placentia^ whi^e Z^orbanus advanced 
upon Motel Ins himself. But Norbanns was complete! j 
defoatedk and deserted by hit Lncanian troopB; and Ln- 
cnllaa w.-ta emboldened to make n sally in which he 
defeated the troops left behind to blockade him. AH mi¬ 
ll nm was oDCDpird by M^t^Uns, and the whole conntry 
fr4»m the Api^nnines to the Alps was reduced to anb^ 
miBsfon. 

The troopfl of Mb^fellns were now available for serirics 
in Etrima; but Car bo, on raceiving the news, departed 
Bccretljand embarked for Africa. His abandoned troops 
either diapeitted or wei’c destroyed by the onomy; only a 
smaU remnant joined the army of Pi’nencsto. 

The democratic army of Pmenestc was now In danger 
of hoing caaght in a net—by the arrival of MetcllnB it 
might be completely snrronnded. In hiB dcapomticn, 
PenHna of Tele^ia, the ^amnite genernC wiolred to throw 
himsHFupon Rome, which was but onedBy^a march distant. 
From a military point of view the step wob rninoaa; even 
if Bucceaiful the demnemtic army must be crashed at 
BrtTnep wedged in between the arniiii:^ of Sulla and of 
Metellna. But the measure was dictated, not by policy* 
bnt by rerenge j It was the last outbreak of revolutionary 
fnry and of Smnnifce hatred. 

On the Ist of November* Poatios^ with the Lucanian 
general lAmponiiiB, and the democrat lo cammaadera 
D.iTnaHppiiB and Cnmnafi, encamped close to the GoLlino 
Gate. The forco w hich rallied from the city was ECHtlcred 
like cbaEp and the citiECna gave way to despair. But 
before moming a body of horse appeared, which'proved 
to ho Su^Wa adiranced gcard under B&lhup, sad before 
noon bulla airived in person. He bad set out immo- 
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diatelj on of thi dppatinrn oF tlio and^ 

10 apito of bis forci5<l iTiarcK+ drew up hia 

Armj in liiao, atid ordered tba attack. Tht* battle lasted, 
iho wholo thraughT ftiid into the follonFinig^ monhiii0,. 

The left wing^ under Sulla, was driven back^ acml ihe battle 
was reported to be lost; but the light wing, ander Crassug, 
routod ifes opponents and pm-sned thorn to AntenitiaOp and 
grodoailj the left wing likewise gained grontid. The defec* 
lion of a division of three Ibonsand of the raemj decided 
the isauep and Rome wHa saved- The inBurgonts were all 
but extirpated. The three or fonr thotisFind prisoners 
who were taken—inclnding DarnaaippaSp Carnuajp ttnd 
Pontius—werVf on the third da^' after the batLlep massacred 
by SuUa'a oi-ders, in the Campus Blnrtiua. 

Praeneate i^urmudered on the news of thi* disaster, and 
the leaders put themselves to death. Of tim twelve 
thousandpris^pnersp all the Rom an senators^all the S:initdtes, 
and most of the Praeneslines were slaughtered^ and the 
town was given up to pillage. Capna was voluntaiilj 
Burroiideved, hut other towns made the most ebstinate 
mistence. wrb not evwcunted till the year 80 ac. 

As to Simniunip Sutla declared that the veiy name ought 
to be extirpated; he inribded the country^ end made it a 
weaio^ as it has remuiaed to this day. Jn Etruria u loag 
resistance was offered bj some towns. Volatorrae stood 
a siege of nearly three years, and thft garrison was nuts- 
sacred after a free departure had been granted to il> 

Of the provinces there etill I'emBined Stcitj, Spain+ and 
Africa to bo subdued. Gaaeiis Pompeius wos sent to 
Sicily w'ith eii legions, and the island was immedialely 
evacuated by the governor Perpenua (82 B.e.). Ponipeius 
then proceeded to Africa where he defeated the forces 
oF the governor Luciu-? Domitios AhonoburbuN^and Hiarboa 
the usurping king of KumkliSp and captured their camp. 
Hiempsal wfw restored to the kingdom of Nnmidia^ and 
various OaetaKaQ trihes, hitherto independeTitv worie made 
subject to him. In forty days the war in Alrica was at 
an end (80 B.C.). 

lu Spain^ Sertorins was too weak to resist the 
Sul^n officerSp and, on his departure^ boih provinces 
willingly submitted (81 

At the cloEo of the AfrEcau campaign PompeiUH Lad 
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been ordered to break up Mn nmj—a comfn&iid at wfcie^i 
both geoeml and ooldicra were dJu^coateiitetL Pompeiiu 
desired a trininplik tbongh, as an extraordjnaty officePg 
bo bad no legal elaiai to the honour. StiIJa, however, 

C Tcd to hifl wish, and Pompciej could of haYin^ 

the first KoEoan who had enjnyed a triainph befi>» 
bo was Bh senator. It was now that 'PoinpoiDs was sainted 
bj Sulla hf the surname of MQignn 3 i+ 

In the^ Ijost there had bee □ no cessation o f warfare j 
the carrying out of Sulla's re^olatioTie had in many eases 
to bfl aocomplisfcioil bj force* and fmah dilEcnlties bad 
arisen^ with MithmdateSh The king was preparing an 
expedition into his Boeporan li:iiig<lom ^ and hlnmno, the 
governor of Asia, perhaps fearing lost the preparations 
were roollj directed against Rome, had ctosoed tho 
Pontio frontier. BlitbradatoiS complainod to the Eomau 
govemmeiit; and Snlla bad seat enTOjf^ to dissuade the 
governor, who nevertbei ees mnttnned his ad vanco Mith ra- 
dftt^ now resolved to repel him by forcOp and Mnrena was 
driven over the frontier with great loss (83 i*c.). 

Peace wan now renewed with ^ilithradates; and at last 
the ten years of war and inaurrection which had convnlsed 
the whole Homan world were at end. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

THE COSSTITOTIOJf. 

SnDa’fl DffiCA^Meqjitirci uf paDiihiDont knil mwani^CaiutUllt Sonal 
cb&n^—Tbi« e&Dato—Thft coeaitio—H ib 

of crinainaj jnrLAdmtion—R^rrorm of th^i municipal sjiAiem^ 
Sulla'a mtirGiDCDt—Hii cEmract^ *nd! caretir—HLa wark—Ilia 
d^b. 

The probl<?iiii mbich laj beyond Sulla after bis Tictoriea 
was vnst bejond CDTn:tpti£jii—it was tbe recoDstmetipn of 
a whole Btate in i-uins, About the timep" say a Mommsen* 
*'‘'whea tlio first pitched battle was fought l)etween Romans 
and Homans, in tbe night of the fith July* fi3 h,c., the 
Tenemble temple which bad bemi erected by the kings^ 
dedicated by the yotil-hfiil republic* and spared by the 
etorma of live hundred years,—the temple of the Bomaq 
Jnpitcr in the Capitol,—periabed in the names. It w^as nd 
augury j but it whs an image of the state of the Ecmmn 
*rtiafc, too, lay in ruins, and needed rcconstrec- 
tioD." The ma^s of t he anatocratic party had no idea of 
the magnitudo of the task. They imuginea that now^ w'hen 
the revolution had been Suppressed,, it would be enough to 
lettira to the old hnes, taking precantions against aimilnr 
outbreaks in future, Henoe it was that Sulla chose his 
mstniuiGnts^ with the exception of Quintus MelelluSt from 
the moderate partjp or from the deserters fi?om the demo^ 
cratio camp—L ucehs FfEteens, Lneios Fbilippns, Quint us 
Ofella, Onaeus Pompeiuj, SnlLa was qoito in earnest 
about restoring the old oonstitutiou ■ but be alone saw tbe 
enoFtnous di^cultieH of roEstoi^tiou. IJe saw clearly that 
compFehcnsiTe concession and enezgetic repression were 
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fiTikfl n^ftssary^ Ho al^a Raiv th&t tbe B^enate would 
mutilate ever-j ui^isure of either kind, and that it was 
necoHsary to accompliah the work bj his own kandj with- 
onfc check or hindrance. At fclio same time, even Snifa 
was fnT from grasping^ the wliole truth about the eoadition 
of the empire j otherwise he must have given iip tlio work 
m despair. In faet^ the conatitation was past reconstrac- 
tion j the atieieDt poi ity had. broken down irretriovahly j 
economic eanecs had corrupted or daytroyed every cla'sa in 
the state—‘ariatocracy, middle cLaSs^ and lower class j and 
where no cIrbs in the state remained sounds absolute rule 
by the antbotity and intelligence of a single man alone 
remained possible. But Tiot fur another gen oration was 
thi^ truth to be brought home in all its remorseless 
fatality. # 

The anthcrity with which Sulla waa at present provided 
WM the purely military pn^coUHulship. It was necessary 
that he sliculd be endowed wiLh an office which should 
preserve as Far m possible coustilntional and jet be 

powerful enough to ooerec both friends and foes. Sulla 
acecrdingly requested the senate to place the regulation of 
the state in the hands of a single man w-ith unlimited 
powersj and intimated that He consldored himself qualified 
for tho task. The senate direc ted the interrer Lucius Vale¬ 
rius Flaceus to propose a law to the people, conferring upon 
Sulla the dictatorship for the makliig of laws aud the 
T^^lation of the common wealtbp*' and approvingj retrospect 
tively^ of all his acts as consnl cr prooousuL Hia ofEca 
was unlimited in point of time, and included absolute 
power to dispose of the lives and property of the citisena 
and of the etnte lands. He might alter the boundaries of 
tho city^ U'f Italy, or of the empire j dissolvo or establisli 
communitioa In Italy; regulate the provinces and depen- 
dende^; confer the irnporium on whom he plousedp and 
nominate pmcousuls and propruetora. Lastly, ho might 
regulate the state by new laws. This new c^ce took ita 
name froui the old aictatorsbip, obsolete since the Haunl- 
balian war. The boundlessness of itt power r^alled the 
old decemviri legibu^ scribundis^ but in reality it was 
nothing bnt monarchy. "'The protector of the oli¬ 
garchic conctitutiQu had himself to como forward as a 
^rant^ ia order to avert the ever-impending tyraunies. 
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Thera waa no little qf dt^feat in this kat Fi'ctorr of the 
olipirehv,** 

O-he k of pimmhn^ept was first taken in hand- Snlla 
was not of a vindictive temperflinent;—even after hia 
in Italy he had sliown himself i^eady to forget and 
forgivei — hnt the democrats had tifled their last momenta of 
powor toset on foot fresh maa^cres, and heneefoHU Snlla 
showed no mercy. He irnmediat^ily outlawed all civil and 
military olEcera who had taken part in favoor of the revo* 
liition after the convention with Sidpio, and any othor 
dtizens who had ectivtlj aided the canse. A reward of 
twelve thousand denarii (jGdfiB) wjis offered to tbo 
murderar oE any of theae outlaws; eheltedng them was 
forbidden andcr theiFevereKt penalties ; their property wag 
forfeited to the state, thoh- ohtidran and gmndchildran 
excluded from a political career; and this conescation w'sh 
also extended to the property of tltoso who had fMlJon 
during the wur. Sulla caused a Ifst of the proscribed lo 
be posted up^ and fixed the 1st of June, 81 D.c.,as the day 
^ ^ ^ have arnoantod to 

4i00 naniES. 

The fury of the persecution fell primarily upon iho 
J^lariauA. The tomb of Marius himself was liroken open, 
and hiS ashes ccattered. Hia nephew waa executed with 
tormentg nt the tomb of Cat ulna. Of the leaders of the first 
rank few remained; but other olasses suffered fieverely, 
Sixteea hundred equites who had epecniaied in tho 
Marian contiscatioua were upon the list, and tho profes^ 
flional acensers were largely reprcaonted. The heads 
of the slain were publicly piled at the janction of tho Vicas 
Jugariua with the Iforam+ Bands of ifoldiei's ravaged all 
Italy to cam the rewards of murder^ and many, even of 
the oligarchyp fell victims to private revenge. 

In the disposal of the confisezated property the greatest 
abuses prevailed. Sulla himselF, and his immediate 
dependents and cormections, bought largely, aud bad the 
pnrohase-moncy wholly or partially remitted. If thera 
w^ any difference between the blaHan and the Sul Inn 
reign of terror, it wav that Manna murdered to ^tisfy his 
per^nal vengeance^ while Sulla showed no personal 
feeling, but regarded tho work almost ns a political 
necessity. 
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Witli regTird to the new general rtiTe waa 

laid down that evcjy (jiti&en of an Italian coinmnnity waa 
ipso facio a citizen of Homo j all di^tinctionm between 
eUizena nmd alUta—between citizena oTd Emd new—were 
aboUsHcd, But the freedmen wore wnti-icted^ as before^ to 
their old four tribes. There were^ bawever^ esc^ptioiis to 
the genefal mle; particular commutiiiiea were puniBbed, 
or, lesa freqnentljp rewarded. For instance, Brnndisliim 
obtained exemplioii from customs ; but, of the guihj com¬ 
munities, many bad to pay finea, to laae their walla, or to 
forfeit a part or the wbote of their lands. Ffaeneato and 
Spolctium, Florentia, Faeaulae, Arretium,yolaterrae,all fell 
under tho last penalty. The disposEessed burgeasts were 
placed in the position of Latins of ihe lowest claas^ with 
the ftdditioTal haidsbip that they were atbtcbed to no 
pariicnlar community, but were without either home or 
eitr. 

The land a thus CGinns<Ated were matnlj ntnized in 
netlUng the soldiers of the TictorioDs army^ mostly in 
Ftrnria, Latium, and Campania^ and in many caaes, aa 
in tho Graochan colonies, tho settlers were attached to 
exii^ting carnmnnitios. The number of altotments ia stated 
at 120,000. This arranj^enient was made by Sulla with 
T^ied objects. Fjrstljp he redeemed the pled^ gi^en to 
his Boldiers; aecandly, be carried out the idea of the 
TDoderato con^ervatiFe party of strengthening the clasi of 
small proprietors in Italy—an idea which be had attempted 
to realize in SB To aocompliah Ibis object the settlers 
were forbidden to sell tboir allotments Lastlj, and tbie 
waa no donbt the strongest roa<;ou, the new' eclonijta 
formed standing garrisons, aa it were, for the support of 
the reiLored conBtitntion; and for this reason, where they 
were Attached to an old communKj, As at Pompeii, the new 
dtizena were not nnialgamated with the old, bot formed 
a^ separata body within the Bame enclosing wall, yery 
similar in its min was the object of another act of Sulla’s 
^ibe matismiBaion of a body of ten thonsand of the 
Blares of the proscribed, who fortned a body-guard in 
support of the oUgerehy, and a garriaon for the capital. 

Sulla now deatroyed at one blow the constituiioa so 
^wfully biiiU up by Gains Gracchus, and Tcstored in all 
Its plemtude tha mle of the Bcsato. Gracchus had bribed 
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the iDob of the capital into C^taiesceoc^ bj introducing; 
free difttributiooB of oDim ; these nere now cdmplet^ilv 
ntwLished. Gracchus had organized the order of eques 
trlans^ and tried to give them a dehnite place in the con- 
stitntioEL bj introducing the Bjstc-m of farming the UiCfi 
of the provinces, by enlmstlng to theni the function b of 
jurjnien, and by as^sipiing them a special place in llio 
theatre at popular festii ilg. Sulla aboUshed the farming 
eptem.and coaverted the former Uses into fired trEbotea; 
the jurymen ^ere now taken from tiio senatorial order 
alone, and the cqnites were deprived of their sen la ef 
honoar in tho theatre, atid relegated to the onlinary 
beuobes. The Benatc was hencetorth to ho the only 
privileged order. 

In order to fill up the feai-fullj reduced nncubera of the 
Gcoste, ptobahly also with the intention of permanently 
iDcrcasing the number of ila memheta, three hundred new 
senatora were nominated by the tribes from men of 
equeatriaii ccftSuB^chicfly from the younger men of the 
senatorial 1 houses, and From Sullan whom the lato 

even La had bronght into proiniueuce. At the same lime, 
the mode of admission to the senate waa changed. 
Hitherto, men had entered the senalc either by auinuioiia 
from the censora* nr by holding one of the cumle magis- 
tracica—Lhe ronsulsbip, the praeloi'shlp.or the acdileship ; 
the tribunate aiiti quaestorship gave no right tn a seat/bufe 
the choice of the cenaors w aa generally diiected towards 
men who had held thet* offices. The censoriaL functions 
of appointing to the senate and of deleting from it« roll 
were now’Bet aside; the senatoHa] Beat was taken from 
the aodifes and given to the quncstora, who were now 
imscd from eight to twenty in number. Several im* 
portant nesnlta followed from theBc regulstione. In ihe 
first place, the aboUUoD of tho ceneorial deletion made the 
senator irremovablep Secondly^ the number of members 
■wiB considerably incrcaBcd: hithurto ihe avemge number 
had prolM-bly been something below three ImndE^d; in 
CJi^ro's time a full meeting consiititcii of 417 
Th ird ly^ as both the n e w eit ranriJi n nri Ij nominated sen a tors 
and the augmented body of qouesLora wore nominated by 
the comitia tribtiLa, the senate was now thcronghly hosed 
DU popular election^ 
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The coTDitLi tHbnta remi^ined, aa bcfope, formallj 
eovoreignj but tlw iiiitktiveol ihe senate in all IcgishiioD 
ti-afl soleranlj finacted. This «uElicient to etc!ado the 
P™plo fi^rai interference in adininifitmtiun, or in ertmirml 
j mdscUction, and the ^oice of the people was eon lined 
proctieallj to gitin^ assent to alterations in the conati^ 
iution. 

The light of the people to elect magistmles in tbo 
comitia ceuturlata was not bterfenod with hy Sulla, nor 
did he oven attempt, as iuSS n.c*, restore the old Serbian 
voting armngcments; bat the election to the pricstk 
offieea wm entirely taken from the tsiboSp and tho light of 
cso-optation restored ^ the sacerdotal college* At the Eamo 
time, Tartoua restriutiouH ware imposed or confirmed afresh 
with regard40 the qualiUcatioDH for office. The limit of 
age for holding each o^ce was strictly enforced j and the 
first step m tlio gredation of oEfices waa in future to bo tha 
(^^Htor^hip instead of the aedtreabipp so that the qnaestor- 
ship was DOW the neceasni-y utep to the praetorshipp and 
the praetorship to the conoulBhip. Two jenra at least must 
elapsQ bet ween the bolding of ooy office and of the next 
above It j white a ten-^yoars internal was required before 
re-etectiofl to the same office. 

Tho senate was originstly, and was stil] in theory, a 
council p from whiob the magiatrates might seek adricej 
bnt it had gradnallj acquired the right, not merely of 
advising, but of contraning the magbtrates, ]t was Sulla's 
to oonaolidale this power, and. aecoidfngly, all magia^ 
^oieirged from his bands with diminished nghts. 

The heaviest blow fell upon the tribnnate. an office 
notarally most independent of the senate. The original 
ri^t of tho tribunes to veto the official acts of magisttates- 
Bcd the farther ri^Lt to fiae imd puniab all wh.j dwregarded 
th«irTeto. wens etill left to thoni; bxit tiio abnso of tlio 
^ght of mtereeesio was punished hj a heavy fine. At 
theRftme time the power and infiaenoe of these magisttatos 
wtfre heavily fettered br two crdinancesp which forbade 
them to consult the people cr submit laws to them without 
pwuiiseion frem the senate; and mode tho holdir^g of the 
tnbnnate a bar to the holding of any ourule magistracy. 

The power of the console and praetors by 

the complete separation of their civil and military fuDctionj, 
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^bh arraD^ement for whiuh tlie practice of recent txm^n 
had formed a precedent. Hitherto thcro had dtrolved 
upon the two chief ma^tstrat^, besidea the proper conaTilnr 
fnoctiDQiik nil official duties for which do special maj^stnitca 
wet^ appointed. The admioiRtration of joEtfee in the 
capita^ a^d the goifi^mment of the four transmarine pro- 
vinoeflT Sicily, Sardinia, and the two Spains^ wab prorided 
for bj the six practorshipe, and with three functions the 
consuls had nothing to do. Thero remained the non¬ 
judicial business of the eapitah and the military ccmioand 
m the continent of Italy. At times^ when these eight 
magistrates did nnt sufGcc, and when there were extra- 
orilinary commands to be provided for, there were two 
nanal ex;pedi6nta t a particular tnilitarj coinnmnd was 
prolonged after Ita term bad expired^ or mon-military 
fnncLions were combined; aa^ for instance — the two 
jndicuil departmentB at Erime might be maiisged by one 
praetor inatcaJ of two, or the duties of the consul in tho 
capitAl might be pcrfoitfied by the praetor nrhanils, and 
so One msgistrate flet at libei*tj for extraordinary duties. 
Bat in such cases tho B<Tiate merely defined the sphere 
and function of the extiaordinary cfEoo; the particular 
person who was to fill it was left to the mogistj^ates them¬ 
selves to decide by agreement or by lot. 

Within the last centnrj six new official departmenta had 
been crwited,-—the goi'cruorshipsof the five new pravlnces 
Macedonia, Africa, Aaia^ Jfarho, Cilicia, and tho pre¬ 
sidency of tho quasi tio de repotujidis of CntpumiDs } and 
yet the number of magistratea had not been Increased. 
The senate preferred to fill up vacancies by prolonging 
the term of office; for this prolongation might bo granied 
or refused, and thug the senate kept a hold over the 
magistrates. Uianaily those raagistrate& who during their 
year of oETica were con lined to the city were appointed for 
a second year to a traiismarine command. 

This expisdient of prolongation was seized npcm by Scilia 
as tho boSks for a complete separetion between the politfc&l 
anthoiity of the magistrate over Roman chlzens and lii& 
milltaFy authority over non-citizens. TSiC consulslup and 
prsetorsbip w'cro in future nnilomly"Extended fora second 
yesr; the lirst year wag devoted to civil, the second to 
military functiuns* Moreover, as the Roman citizen body 
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QOw embnced kII Italy fioutb of the Rabicou, tbo tnilitary 
jnriisdk'tioii of the loaj^ietmEc did not extend south of that 
riTer, and it waa a fnndajnental p-rineiple of the coinstiintiozi, 
thnt there should urdinariij beao troops and no eommand- 
ant. within that difitrict, 

'rho praetors were now increased from six to eight; 
and according to the new arrangement the ten chief 
magistiotes deirotod themsclres in the first year of their 
office to the boBiness of the capital; the two coasula to 
gn^vernmentand administration; two praetors to the admin- 
istratfoTi of -ciTil law-™-tho othM' aix to the admlnl^fitration. 
of the newlj organized criminal jnstice. During the aecood 
year, they were in vested with the com n] and of the ten chief 
governorships, Italian Gaul havtog been added to the list 
of provinces » 

Tbo effect of these regnktions wna very largely to 
incto^e the power of the senate over the mng{>itrate& In 
the first place, all offices, whether at homo or abroad, were 
for the future etrictly iimited to one year p whereas in 
former times the same man hod held thesameoffiesfor two 
or even more years. Becondly, by the arrangemetit os to 
military commands, no one could in future be, as Mart us 
had been, both eoEamaDdDr-la-chief and Bupreme civil 
ntagiatrute. Thirdly, the whole mjUtary power became, 
formally at least, dependent on the Bonate; tho people 
chose tfie conauls and praotors, but it was the fieaato thnt 
i»nfm-ed eu them the military authontj by prolonging 
their tern of office for a aecond year as proconsuls or 
propractorv. 

The reoBorship waji not fomallj nboliBhc^, but its ehfef 
functions were ^en fmm it. Tho new niratigsment 
to Tie fiTiaiMtonib.p provided for the filling up of the senate, 
wad the ntgister for parposcfl of tuatiem and militvr 
scijice wfta nnoecessaiy now that Italy was tax free 

lit ^ enliatment; thorn ivniained 

on^ the hnanciol functions, which were in fnlu» to be 
performed by the mnsnls. 

ofSdhS'llT* if nffwied by ttreo 

Wn 1 fi wn^wionof the Asiatic tuxes 

thl« I. predticed no gain to the state, 

benefited: but tbe 
resumptiDn of tbe Campanian domain lands to the state 
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and the aboUtfon of the com JargesseSp Aeom^d an ample 
rsTenne for tbe fatttre. 

Blit tho moAt impaFtatit and enduring part of Snlla'a 
work wfl5 dip reform of the criminal la%\\ 

A B S ulla found it the j u dtcial ajatem w aa threefold. Tho 
whole citizen bodjr formed a com-t of appotd from aenteiicea 
of the inBjfiatrate affecting the cajiut of a citisien. Then 
there was the ordicary proccdare for all cases civfl or 
criraiDal, eicQpt criaica directed against the state. In 
the^e casesp one of the two praetcra in res Ligated the general 
charatterof the case, and determined the law nnder which 
it was to be tried j lie then nominated a single jndex, who 
decided the ease on the lines laid down by llie praetor^ 
Thirdly, there was the cjctraordinary proccdtire applicable 
to particular cnaea or groups of cases of* importance, 
whether civil or criminaL For sdoh cases, not a single 
jadeXj bat a special body of jndices was appointed bj m 
Special law, Such were thcspcoial inbonals appointed in 
110 B.o. for the investigation of the alleged treason in 
connection with Numidian affairs^ and in 103 B.c. with 
regard to the ireaEon of the Roman generals in Ganl, ia 105 
^c. Sach also were the standing commisEions for the 
mTestigation of special erimest the earliest of which was 
the qoacstio Calpumia da repetondis of 140 b.c., and the 
wart of the ceutumTiri. or spear^nrt (hasta), (so called 
f^-m the shaft of a sMii- nsed as a symbol in processes 
^ectmg property, and really consisting of 105 men—three 
being elected by each of the thirty^fire tribes), for dealing 
With cases with regard to inheritsnees. Special provisioii 
waamade for the presidency of each of these coarla, in the 
law constituting tliem,—to some a procEor was assigned, to 
othere an cjc-aedi1eorex-qaacstor 
The reforms introdnotd by Sulla w-ero also threefold. 
Fi^t. he laijfcly increased the number of standing com- 
niigsions op jaiy^nrt^. Henceforth there were at least 
eight of these qnaestioncs. called respectively, quaestio do 
reptnndis (exaction), de majoBlate {treason), do ri et 
injariia (injnries to person or honour), inter fiicarfoe 
(mnrder). do &rabitu (bribery at eleeiionfl), do fabis 
{fmnd), do peiulntti (embeEzleinent), de adaltcriis 
(^ult^y). By these reforms tlie judicial power, both of 
the citizen body and of the opdinury courtBp was CQrtailod, 
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riTi€4 th* CTimfl of i^arjesbas wiia withdrawn, from tlie 
jurEsdictioci of the f^rmer^ and caaD^y oF tho mo^t aeriona 
criitL^ From tliFit of tht Utten 

Secondijt tho proniJ^nlH of tbei^o new conrta were bik 
of the pr.ietQc$ and other specially nppointcd oSicere, The 
poi^cr to appoiut Hpocifli vomniLEBion^ Tof z^pecioJ cabsb of 
eourae scitl rernairked. 

Thirdly, the jurymen (judices) were In fetare drawn^ 
not from the equites^^ but frotn tfae senate. The oouautu- 
tion of the epear-eoLirt renamed nnchaii^ed, 

Tho political aim oJ these measures! was, of course, to 
oreludc tho equiti^ froin any shsu-e in the f^venunont; 
bot they also ra>nstftatcd & moat valualille syjiteoi of le^l 
reform, hiona thb time dates the diBEloetion^ hitherto 
unknown, between civil and crimin.il causes; the former 
were now such as eanie before a alngle jaduK^ tho Jatter 
ench 04 came bsfore a jury, M^kreuver, Irgislatfon 

mnj be re^iTlcd aa forming the first Homan code aince 
the Twelve Tableti, and the first crimitiAl irodo which had 
over beea ifiaued at alL Atnoiig other noteworthy msuUs 
of Snila a arrangements wtro thefle: that capital punish- 
taesit fell into abeyance; for tho whole body of citi^eni 
conlJ alone proJiounce sentence of death, and the ongni-- 
^i-e of 0044 ^ of hijrh treaaoD wa^ now withdrawn from 
it, and given to a special cornmisdon, which could Bentenee 
neither to death nor irnpriaunmunt: and that the appoint- 
me&t rtf Special cDmmlBsiqna for particular cases of high 
treason, Huch au tho qaacstio Varhii during the Boria] war, 
was Quuimlted, now that there was n special court for 
trying the ofTcnce- 

It may be added that new j^amptnary la ws were enacted, 
to restrain InKory at funeralfl ami banquets, sn that the 
law new attempted to pt^rfona what had formerly been 
the functiuns of tho censorF. 

Tfl tho Sul Ian pariod, though perhApa not to Sii 3 Ih, 
belongs au linportaiit derolupnaeDt of the mutiicipal aystom 
of Italy. Hitherto tho govfmment of Ifaly had hern 
i^mpletely centralkod in Ih^me t but from this period 
dates a greftt advance in the direction of loi^l Eclf^gofent- 
ment by each particular communitTH "'Antiqnftv waa 
certaLolv M little able to doveUil the ckj iuto iht alflte 
«a to develop of itself represenLutivo gorerntnent BJid 
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other greet pnncipks of our Hsodfrm state lifej but it 
earned ita poHtical dCTelopmcnt np to those hmit^ at 
’which it outgrows asd burars assigned dimersionap aud 
thiB was the case espceiallj ’with liozne^ which in eveiy 
respect eUnds on the line of separation between the old 
and the new intellectua]! worlds/* The social war w'as 
a snfficientlj sinking proof that the old Roedqh polity 
was onigrowQ* and the Rubseqnent orran^einenta -were a 
great stride la the adrance from the oitj-Btate to iho 
naiion. 

Before the Bocial war the dependent commiinitirs 
were either allowed to keep their mnnicipal const]tntion 
by being fonnally decliaml sovereign independent fta^es 
of non-citiKOR, or, if ibejr obtaii^ed the fianthiir^ they 
were depriv^ of all local municipal rightSpSo^bat even tho 
administmtion of jnstice and the charge of building 
devolved upon the Rohinn pjrfietqrs and censors. 1‘he 
utmost ^nccfision ever made was that the mcRt nigent law- 
cases might be settled on Ibe spot bj a depulj ncminAied 
from Ifnmc. After the sccial warp when all Italy became 
one civic comtnnnitj hj the extension of the fianchi^cs it 
was neeffifiary to form sm slier ccmni uni ties within tho 
lailgeri it ’irafl impossible that the local affaire cf ail l^aly 
^onld be F^ettled by the magistrates of the city of Bomep 
These new comniuiiitieH were formed veiy mnch on the 
modvl of Eome; (here were the same izistiiutions bnt 
witli different names, Bnd names such as implied in- 
ferioHty to the fnatituliona of the c&pitah There was 
a citizen'assembiy^ which pasi-d lawe and olioee Lha Iceal 
magistrates, and a oonncil of one hundred memlierfl repra- 
senting the Roman senate. The dnomTiri corresponded 
^ the Homan constila; two quaestors maiiAgcd the lincnl 
funds, and there were the local coffegcB of pontiffeca ind 
anffurs. 

The imperial authority of Renje, however, ex lasted side 
bj side with the muniaipnl constUutlon. Taxation miji^ht 
be imposed or public buildingii set on foot by the Ronian 
ftnthonties as well aa by those of the town; and in event 
of Cop]Bion the town, of course, gave way. It h probable 
that in }udiolnl maLters a formal division of fanctions was 
made to avoid the extrenao inconvenienco of a coHiHion of 
authority. The more important cases, both civil and 
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crimin&]^ would probnblj be reserved for tbo Rotnfin 
sDthoritiefl, while mioor suits, or abcb a& were moat 
ri^ont^ were decided on the epot. 

Such was the coaytilotion which Sulla now presented 
to the lioman state. He lud u£ed the power which he had 
gained by the gwurd to introduce reaUy valuable refowne, 
and to compel all classes in the ctatev and cspeciallij the 
Soldiery, to submit once more to civil authority. The 
mass of the comma nitj, if thcj did not welcome the 
Sullan arrangements, at any rate acquiesced in them 
without open opposition. But not so the military officem. 
Tho two most trusted licutclianta of Sulla^ Gnaens Pom^ 
peius and Quiotns Ofella, were the first to rebcL The 
former had resisted the eommatid of the senate to disbaiid 
his army^ and bad only been conciliated by the concession 
of the honour of a triiimpli. The latter^ in dehanoo of 
the new ordinsneep bucamu a candidate for the consul- 
ship wLthoat parsing through the inferior magistracies. 
In his cast> no lenknco was shown. Sulla had him cut 
down in the Forom, and then explained to the essemhled 
cid/fns his rsasons for the act. 

On the completion of hts work^ Snila abdicated the 
extraordinary oMoe oonferred on him by the Valeiiaa 
law, Althoagh endowed with absolute power, ho had, in 
the case of many of his enactments, consulted the people 
or the senate. Consuls had been elected for Si fl.c, j and 
for the next year Sulla himself was consul with Quintus 
Metellus, retaining the rrgency but withont exercising it 
for the time. For 79 b.c. the elections were left entirely 
freC;, and early in thut yenr he resigned the regency, 
dLsmissed his lictom, and invited any citixen who wished 
to call him to account to apeak. 

The family to which Sulla belonged had remained for 
many generations in compai-aiive obscurity, and his 
character at first guTc no promise of an extraordinary 
career. Petsonailj^ he was bloe-eyed and of a fair com¬ 
plexion, with pierting eyes. His testes made him inclina 
to a ]ife of cnltirated luxury, soEnetimea descending to 
dsbanchery. He was a pleasant onrnpaniou in rity or in 
camp, and even in the days of the regency woold nnbeuil 
after the business of the day. One of the most’ curious 
traits in his chameter was a vein of cynicism^ which 
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sbaiyed in tbe playful but irony of iDSJty 

of bis fUita. Thus be ordered a doDution fttun iho spoil of 
the pFosenibed to be givoxi to a wretched aothor, who bad 
written a panegyric upon biiUp upon condition of never 
Binging bifl praises aguin, When ho seized the treasures 
of the Greek temples he declared that the man could nercr 
fail whose chest was replenished by the gods themselves. 
Ho displayed great vigonr both of body and mind ; etttn 
in his last years he was deroted to the chase, and* after 
tho conquest of Athens^ he could remember to bring with 
him the writings of Aristotre to Rune. Jn religEoti he 
fol!ow^^d the gemral tendency of the age towards tin belief 
and superstition. Ho flattered hiiriFelf tl^nt be was iho 
chosen favourite of the goda, and believed ihnt he held 
interaonrso with them in dreame and omena. When at 
tbe mmit of hEs |M\verp ho formally adopted the siirttaine 
of Felir* and used it from that time forward, 

Sulla's brilliant career aremed to come to him rather by 
imprice of fartnue than by any seeking of his. He paa&dp 
like tbe ordinary aristocrat, through the usual rtnitirte of 
office j and in. 107 u.c. the quaeetor^hip under him ins in 
Africa fell to hia lot He aoon ma^le himself toaster of 
tho military art, and, after the close of the Jngurthme 
war^ performed the ta&k of organising snppliea for tie 
Ronmu army in the war w-ilb tlie Cimlui. Hnring hia 
praetorship^ in DB a.c., the first Rivuian victory overMithnt’i 
dates and tho first treaty with the Roj-tbLuns took place. 
He took a prominent part in the social war, and, aa 
cunsulp suppressed tlio i^nlpician revolulion with starring 
eucpgy VVhererer Sulla and Ihlarjus had come into 
rornpetition the result had always been Joss of reuown 
to the eldtr general, and increase of reputation to tho 
younger- and tho revolntiou of 68 FC.i which ended in 
the outlawry and flight of ]^lurins, gave to Snllft the most 
iTuportant position witlsin the empire. Then canse ihu 
^ilhradatic war nnd tho Cinnan revointioUj—ftnd it wsa 
Sulla who croshed the enemies of Rome abroadi and put 
down annrehy at home. Now absolute antocn'ut of the 
fttutc, ho aboiiahed the Gracchan constitntion whieU had 
f^tered the oligareby for forty jeaTS, and compelled all 
ordei-B and elaa.^ to yield a common obedience to the 
lawi be established the oligarchy with all the atabilitj 
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Ui&t ItLws B.ntl corL^titatian can f^ivcp ant] provided it 
with a body-gTi4rd nnd an armj. He wa? one of the few 
genemiE who nai'i^r lo?it a battle^ nor in hia political career 
was he ever compelled to retrace a single step **Thfl 
capricionfi goddc^ of fortune seemed in hiE case to have 
e3CohcingE)d caprice for stcaEifaBtiicJ^j and to have tnken 
a pleafiune in loading her faroarise with enccesses end 
hononns whether ho deiiitMi them or not 

There is nothing original in ihe character of Salla'a con- 
atitntion; and the reason l 3 to be foaiid In the very natnio 
of his work. Bis task was to restore, not to create : the 
germ at least of every one of hia institntloDF existed 
before i they had grown up not of thg previoni^ r^ime, 
and were merely regulated and Rxod by Sulla. Even the 
ho-rrors attaching to his Wi»rk am but a larger edition of 
the diiin^s of Xasica^ OpimiTi&i Cftepio.—the traditioonl 
oli^Qrchic mode of getting rid of opponents. Sulla was 
but tSse instrument of the oligarchy %*> which he tadonged, 
and for the So I Ian restoration^ not Snlla alone, but the 
body of the Roman aristocracy and Its guvemment in 
the past mnst bo held rf-eponsible. When the work was 
done^ Sulla readily gave back the power which had been 
Conferred upon h\m ; and if his mniive was ralhor 
than public spirit, ho at any rate tnnst tie acquitted of 
the charge of political Eelf-seehing His constitution 
CO aid not lost, beennf^e of tbe worthleasncsd of the aris¬ 
tocracy. Sulla mi^bt erect n fortress," bnt conld not 
“ create a gaiTison.^' The gratitude of posterity h due to 
the man who, in the conw of bis hopeless task, carried 
out such adfairable isolated reforms as thaso of the 
Asiatic levenue ajatem and of criniinal justice. 

Sulla's worst fault was the nnscrupulons and cynical 
violeoeo with which his work Is deHled. The public posting 
of the lists of the proscribed ; the exposure of bends in the 
public sLfeeU; the publlo auclion cf conRsciited goods, as 
though of tbe spoils of ait enemy ; ihe cntHog down of a 
refrnetory officer in the Forum, — these things surpa^eed 
all that previotLA revolutions had known.^ Uncertainty 
and frrvolsty marked many nf his public acta. He con Id 
be calpahly lecient or brutally severe, as bia personal likes 
or dislikea prompted:; the worst riiormities which were 
pei-petiratad in bis name were permitted through indiffer- 
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encfi and ; ho pimifibed Yt\ih the saino mn- 

chhhttcf! with Ti'bich he pai'dtmed. 

The sboi t rcirtBinder of his life wu passed \ n the strictest 
retwmttit; iti a little more than a jenr he died, at (he 
of fiiitjt m fuTl rigour of bodj and Biirsd. Itnmedia(^]r 
after his deBtb^ roices were raised in opposition to the pro- 
fKisal of a public burinL; but his memory was etill too 
fresh^ and he waa bonoiired with, perhapsj the grandest 
funeral procession Italj had ever seen. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

KCOJfOMiC iWD TOATiClAL COKPlTlOlf Of THE EMFIKX OUKIKS 
rm BEYOLtJTtOX PERIOD. 

from Kmljj frga tbe provinns.—ffpcndilurf; for tnili^ 
tarj pQjrpwHM^ for pabUea wort ^.—and 
wnmAtTo—Social lifo. 

Tufi ^neral tCFudeoc^ ftiid result of tbe reYolDtiDD period 
OTie^ DTI dent from tbe hiatoi^ of the time and ftutn the 
legislation of Sulla. The financial condition of the cmpifiD 
IB worth more pardonlar attention, and will faraisb vaJn- 
ftblo evidence on raanj points with re^wl to the sodal and 
political relations of the time. 

Jlecanve. 

1+ Froni lialj. The land-taxp with other minor imposts 
ttpon ItalianSp had for Bome time been in, abeyance; 
BO that from including Cisalpine Gaul, the Homan 

eschequrr drew nothing but (1) I he produce of the statc^ 
landsp chieflj those in Campanin, and of the gold mines in 
the north; (2) ceatomA dues on goods imported for 
trading purposes; {3J taxes levied on tlie maiiUtuission 
of slaves. 

Ih From the provinces. 

(i.) State laniisr These wore either the lands belonging 
to cities destjoped by martial law, snch as Leonti nb 
Carthage, Corint h: or domain lands which had belonged 
Jo former miera dispossessed bjj the Romans, snch os the 
lands of the kinge of Macedonia, Pergamus^ Cyrene, and 
the mines in Spnin^ All snch property was los^^sed, Uko 
the state lands in Italy, by the state to tensiits, and the 
rents formed a largo part of the public revenne^ 
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(li.) Taxfttioij. Witbin tbe botlnds of tbe empire there 
were sotne states^ ]iko the kingdamfi af N'tinifdfa and 
Cappedocin, which were re<?Dfftiia!.yii ns fellj eovoreign find 
independent; there were others^ Jike Rhode,^ AiflasiJia, 
n&ded, which enjojed a free and equal aliiance by apecial 
treatj with Home, (civttatea foederatae)* Butti claBses 
wore extern pt frem ordinary taxation^ nnd were merely 
Iwond to inpply ships and men at theie own expense in 
tiino of w»r. Besides these there w^erc a few scatteted 
cltie^ like Narbo^ on vrhiob the ft:}man frauebtse had been 
epecially^ conferred j and others axich as Centniipa ui 
Sicily {ciYiUtea iminnne^)^ which were apcially exempt^ 
from taxation; but with these four exceptions the whole 
extent of the empire contribnted to the Roman cxchi'qtier. 

The iav^a fall under throa prracipal beadle :—^ 

1. Decumac nnd scripfura. The fir^t wjts a tenth of the 

prodoca of arable land; tbo e«H:ond| a coriftsponding tax 
Upon pasture Of these kinda w'ere the taxes levied 

in tho fertile islanda of Sicily and Sardinia. 

2. Stiptndium^ or tribninni^i.s^ a Hxed snin paid 

annnally by a coiumnnil^ to the Roman, exchequer; 
amounting, for Mnccdotiia, to about- of our 

money; for Cryacos^ a acuali ialand near Andros, to about 

4s. This tax was nsaally lower than that paid by the 
coramnnity to its fornisr miori before the Raman ron- 
qn^t: the amount was Hxed by the Roman nnthoniiesg 
while the magistrates of e^»ch community were responsible 
for collecting and paying over the amonut to the lloniaii 
treasury. 

3. Cmi&rru. The Romans recognized the right of each 
ecmiTiunity to levy its own c^istonLS at its own ports and 
ftontiers^ and made no aftompt to act np a genarfil tariff 
for the whole empire. Dues wore levied by the Romans 
themsolires at all the ports of Raly; meat of the subject 
MTnmnnities in tho same way levied dues on their own 
freniiera^ which would have to be pnid even by Roman 
citizens, nnless special exemption was Seen red by treaty. 
Bat in the previnecs proper, like Bidlj nnd Asia, where 

e Roman state was sole ruler and sovereign, the 
cuatoma, of coun^, went into the imperial coffers. The 
ftmo^t rawd WAS five per cent, on nil imports or 
expcjrta m Siciij, and two and a half in Asia. The 
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itDimpnrtotit item of toIJs from ronds, 
^ l'® «S:oIar tox«, imposed 

il!w nTw^f?*^#**^*^** * * ®- ffo^ernment. But 

li4:7iis/g";ir?Zw* “■''“" °' 

^^*1!/^ if*'*' rtcDu-ed by the (rovernment, CoDecliou 
by middlemen is tvell known to bo tbs most e^nsiTo 

oSv a fl* ' Itllfiitpi were so lai^ ilmt 

y eon Id undertake them, and con- 

» war, frequently, aleo, m time of peace. Lezullr nil 

bTthrRir^^*^** Previeioua forthcBoldiem Teero^oJided 

Jnkto fuSsh'bnr'”'''*' *5" «inmnn\tk-a had 

in ti.nI «f ^ f wood Lay, and such thing*. But 

Bhi^ povernnr demanded from them gmin 

money, or anythy.g he peqalred | and though such 
^nisitions were oonaidercd as advances to bo made good 
Poetically they became aseSto 

^uwitioM, fiauig their raaitimuin amount and the rate of 
Mmpensahom At extnmrdinnry times of coeme req^si- 

pS^TtKli SuSTcom- 

peHcd the snhjecU of Asm to give forty-fold pay to everv 

M tortious, legal or 
Thf riilh* the Roman offieiel had JUnpleopportMity 

Tncf n A the free quartetng TsoldieS 

tho^ trlin^of*^ miiBiuerablc oflicialain 

their *"*' •how, 

tbo^miSalV“«i’** that Home undertook 

burdens—tke **** ^r j : all other 

wraens the maintenajice of roads end buildings, the pay 
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of dcots And of tbo local caotingent to the Rottiftii ftnnj— 
were supported hy the subject cDoiDiaxLitj^^ and mmt bare 
formed & considerable addition to their taxationi ^or 
ins Lance, m JodcOi tbe Jews paid a teuth to their native 
princes in addition to the temple tribute and to their 
pajmentB to Romo. 

The genera] conclusion at YThivh we must arrive with 
regard to provincial taxadon ia^ that^ thongh iDcdemtc in 
theor/^ it mnib have been extremely oppres-^^ive in practice. 

Expenditurer —I. Militnrj aiid administrative expenses. 
The taxation of the Roman empLrefc like the tribato paid 
to Athene bj her subject alliea^ woe in the main meant 
to defray the expenac of the miSitarj system alone. Henea 
ita comparatividj fimall amoant, 200,000,000 ststetces 
(£2,0o5,000),—only two-thirds of the annual venae of 
the King of Egypt. Henco, toe, it may be guessed that the 
Rorplns revenue after payment of expenses wan amall, and 
that provinces like tho Spains and Itfacedonia, which 
requtiyd a large gairJiton, cost more than they yielded. 
Srill, in the times before the revoLutiozu the snrplas was 
large enough to defrav the expenaca of public buildings 
and to form a rc^ery^ funcL But the old principle, that 
the Homan hegemoRy shouM not be treated os a privilege 
from which profit laight be derived^ was infringed npon in 
the latter portion of this period in several ways: the 
cnatoms in conquered tomtories wore appropriated by 
Kometaud the mode of levying them was oppressive. By 
Gaiua Gracchas Raman citizenship was treated as a 
privilege co^trring a right to a certain amonnt of com; 
and to provide the money for these largesses the soil of 
Asia waa declared to belong ahsolntoly to the Homan state^ 
and wad taxed accordingly, 

IL Public works. The earlier portion of this epoch woa 
an cm of vast public undertakings. A new road was made, 
in 132 B.c.,from Capua to the Straita of SFcily-—brnnehing 
from thy great road which led fn>ni Romo through Capna 
toTurentum and Brundissnm, The coast road on the east 
was OTmplctod by extension southwards to Bmndismin and 
northwards to Aqulkia. About Rome ikelf, the MuMan 
bndgy over the Tiber waa rebuilt of stone. In North Italy 
the Via Fosiumift was ennstmeted in l4d s.c.. from Genua 
to Aquileia through Placentia, Cremens, and Verona, thus 
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connecsUn^ ibe^two Bpaa, Gaiuij Grticclius pm^ded for the 
maintennncuof the roads by ^ignmg pieces of grootid by 
the Btdu tyf them to wliicb was Attached the duty of keeii 
them in repair, ^ 

TothcJiiaiiie peri<^ belong the great provincial high, 
waj-a; the Via pomitin, eonmctiiig lialj with Spain; the 
^ la Lgnatia and the \ la Cabinia, eonnecting the porta of 
tho Kaat ct^t of the Adriatic with the inteHoiv The 
dminmg of the Ppmptitie mamhea wiia undertaken in 160 
B.C. The two ancient aqnedacta were thoroneLly rermij^ 
and two new oijea, the itarcia and the Calida. conatrocted 
^ot oulj werc ihraealupeiidoua w orks earned ont, but imid 
tor in each; tlie Itlarcian eqneduci, which cost t wo mililona 
ot our money, was paid for in threo years. Nor did these 
oMtIj undertakinga prevent the accuroalalion n reserve, 
feJo OOO of the peiiod amcanted to 

At the %nio time, it mast be said that, even in the ctrJv 
|mrt of this epoch, before the revolution, other duties of 
«ie guvenimeat at least as imperative as three were entire! v 
neglecfod. JJnganda iideated the frontier conutries, and 
e veo the valley of tlip Po. There h as no Homan fleet, and 
tlie vesseU rtiaed by the pioriucialE were not nnmerlins 
cniiug _ ^ ® leclc pimcy, much Jess lo earry on a naval 
war. The traffic of Home had still to depend upon the 
ow wooden Jamcnlao britige over the Tiber, and the 
roadstead of Osti* was allowed to become bfocked w ith 
BAnd. 

Bat from tiie time of the revointion the picture is far 
worse. Pnblio works were at a standstill; either hceauBe 
tae corn lai^gGSBee drained the treasury, or because the 
oiigarohy were beat upon aeeamalatlng a largo rcserro 
tnnd m sclf>defenee. (The n-Hcrve is said to have i-eached 
itfl highest point in 91 B.c.) Tho Social war wai the fint 
strson to which the Homan state had been subiected 
since tho Hannilmlic war. During the latter the reserve 
was not touched till the tenth year, when the resouroefl 
Of taxation wero exhausted; the Social war was sniK 
the first from tho reserve, and when this was 
exhansted the government preferred to sell the pnbllc 
j in the city to imposing a tax upon tho citisens. 
■dgneuUure ,—During this epoch the forces previously ol 
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work nro vijiible lti mureasfd activity, and already prnddced 
atnrtlbg reanlU. The amnller holding wero absorbed by 
the large eataSpa^ the aun abaorixi the dn^pa of raiii?* 
T he ^datorSal j^verninent rather fa roared than opposed 
this proL'Cfiap which the opposition eonstatitly endeavontvd 
to cDuotrract^ The two Gracchi gHve SO.OCK) new farmers 
to Italy, aad Snlia nettled 120,000 of his veterans on the 
land, but the process atitl ^rent on; Ihe email farms were 
GoiLBtaDtly being absorbed, wbila the creation o£ new 
farmm wa^ only intcrinitletit. In the provinces the same 
erils existed, and not the alightcfit attempt waa made to 
chMjk tlicm; wtiiie they were attended with this addttionaL 
diaadtfniitaj^e, that the rents were of course sent ont of 
the country to Italy+ 

In Tradeniiffd Commerce, them la litile bat inactivity te 
record ; the Komnns dcstrpjcd the IndustrieB of Corinth^ 
and nothing in their place. Building was, perhaps^ 

an exception to the general atagnation, but produced little 
beneht to the commonwealtl], os only slave labour woa 
employed. 

Commerce was cxduBivcIy in the handfi of the Homnna. 
and the poJiticai aacendat^uy ef Home was utiRcmputously 
need to favour this monopoly. Usury was one of themot^i 
lucrative of tradea t for iii^tauce, the Indemnity Imposed 
by Snlk upon the provirtee of Asia was advanced by the 
BAiiifiti capitalista, and awcdl^ la ffiarteen years to six 
times the DriginB.| amount; public buildings, works of art, 
even, their chHdren, had to bo sold by the unfortnaate 
conn mu III Lies to meet their cbiima. Next in importance lo 
money dealing came the export of wine and ml from Italy 
to nil parts^ of the &fediterTaTieao, and the import- of all 
kitida of articles of luxuiy. The importation of slaves wan 
enoruioa^ eapMially from Syria and Asia Minor. The chief 
emporia for the reception of ini ports were Ostia and 
Puteoli, which traded chiefly with Alexandria and the 
oiticB of Syria, in the Taluable commodities of tbe East. 

Thus, side by mde with the political oiigBrchy of sens* 
torml familiei,. there was a floancial oligarchy of capital- 
absorbed the rents of tho soil of ItaJj, 
and of the ricb^t parts of the piovinccfl ; the nflnry and 
tiiB commerce of tlie whole empire wm in their hands, and 
oven of the state revenne iiselF they drew a considerable 
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by theif profits its lessees. Their infieeDre in ibe 

of Corinlli eM 

tnrthage, the commepcial rivals of Kotnej and it is to 
bo remembvred that their wealth waa based, not 
principles, hot npoa the political 
^ liomot hetice every political crisis was atka^ed 
py a nnaacial crisis. 

One important result of the oonitnereial tnonopDlr of 
intmhange of population, (treatly to tbeW 
^vantage of the Ifetnan atate. Everywhere la the prei 
Mti^*^**”*/' *™ iiumbere cf Itatians temporenly 

M ^ roin^ercial reason*. Wo have sien tlmt 

20'^ /n V>«l“ in a single day in Asia ilinor, end 

eno™™, ]r pepniHtioii of July suffered 

onnouN diminutiott dnnnp tbo Social ware, when 300,000 

of T? Pti^bed. In retom for the loss 

cLlff rjtraetis Italy rectived vast nninhere of provincials, 
chiefly oriental Grechs, who acted a. physida^ns. schooU 

and**marinp " to her ports as iraders 

conti^?,Tu ■* ® 'bepP^itionofalaves to freeman was 

^^mually increasing, fhe servile in*nrreclion»-the 
f distarbanee, to take up arms 

It "'“"f. ”» pl«» -igmor theli™ 

aW England with iis lords, its sqairee, 

Sjvertei freoholdere and fLiere 

co!v!^I=h !° P^lctannns and ita laboarewi ard si.iloH 
» X. ^ into slaves, ws shall gain an approximate imago 
population of the Italian ponmaula in those daye^ 

ci^A^Iy, the period ia one of decadeuee, and is marked 
fr MtiavaRiiaco and frivolity. Enjoyment lost all 

beenma (.Ka * 4"**"^ hunts and gladiatorial gatues 
su^« festivals, Hngo 

gftmes-Marcurx'^'^ i ** P“'’^ 

tohis dh Id™ fLupidoa left atrict inionctiofiB 

at Kia nVic *™id eniptjf aliowj And Dofc ta spend Dioro 

Jid C£lO,acl0)!HcnsS 

TaaaneSn d^”^**^ fcbuloas prices! gambling and extra- 
•node of extum Vi^*^*^* fashsonahle foibles; but the favoarito 
EvJ™ laimriM of the table, 

ery vi a along the coast had its taaka for securing a 
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cokifitant SDpply oF fisb* At beit entertalnwieiitSii fiot 
whole birds, but onlj the mOKt delicate portions were served 
tip ^ and the i^raests were expected merely to mtt o£ the 
ninUitadie of dishes presented bo thew^ There “were 
aumptuary laws totally prohi biting certain delicftcics, 
regalatia" the price i-f meals and the arnotint of plate, but 
of nil tho^Kornan nt>blca only throe are said to have kept 
theso lawg, and that Oft acconnt of roKai^ for the prift- 
cipteH of Stole philoMphy, not for the law, A century 
earlEor^ few hoiiBes contained any silver plate beyond tbo 
tmditiooal aalt dish, hot irt Siilla'a timo there were loO 
silver dished at FtooiO of lOO lb. woigbt. Some of it waa 
of aach eiqni&iUs workm^nsliip os to be vnlftod at eighteen 
ttmea its weight of piatahand Lndus Cransuagnve 100^000 
BfistcrcRi {£J0S0) for a pair of silver cups. 

Perhaps the most significant mart of the cormption of the 
age is the fr^nency of divorce and tho general aversion to 
marriage. Even Metellu^ htocedoaiens, censor in b-C. j a 
Man reno'.vned for his honourable domeetic life» urged the 
duty of cQ’irriage upon hlfl fellow-citizens in the following 
terms i If wecouldt citiEeas, we shoald indeed all keep 
dear of thii burden. But os nature has bo arranged it that 
we cannot either Utb comfortably with wives or live at aJl 
withoDt them, it is proper to have regard rather to tho 
permanent weat than to our own brief comfort." These 
facts are important^ for it is only by trying to realise tho 
ignoble private life of the tiaia that wo can comprehend 
the political oorraption whioh prevailed. There were 
exceptions^ especially among the rnral towns, but immo¬ 
rality was the ralo^ One of the censora of 92 s.c. publicly 
reproached hia eollsagiie witb having shed tesra over a pet 
mnrena j the other retaliated on the former that hi bad 
barfed three wives and shed teara over bcho of them. 

In Id I aa orator in the Forum gave the following 

description of the senatorial jnrjtnao 7 — 

They play hazard, delicately perfumed^ snrronndcd by 
th eir mistresses. As tho afternoon ad vances^ they snuimon 
the servant and bid him make inquiries at the comitiumg 
what hai occurred io tho Fornm, who has spoken in favour 
of or Against the new projeet of law^ what tribes have 
voted for and what against it. At length they go them- 
Bolvii^ to the judgment scat, just early enough not to bring 
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tlie praoesji down on tbeir own neck, Relacianllj they 
come to iho tsibanal and give audiencci to tho parties. 
Those whfi ai‘e concerned bring forward their eansOn Tho 
juiymRii orders the witti^ to comG forward - he 
goes AAtde. When he netums, bedeclam that he has heard 
everything* and asks for the docnments. He looks into iha 
wriHn^fs—he can hardly keep hi^s eyes open for wine. 
When he thereupon withdraws to consider bk stutence^ be 
says to his b«n companions* * What Ooncem have I with 
thwe tireRome people ? Whj sboald we not rather go to 
drink n enp of mtifse miicd witli Greek wine* and accom- 
par.y it with a fat fieldfare, and a good fish—a TCrilable 
pike from the Tiber island ?* 

"'Ail this ’^vaSp no donbt* very rfdicnIoPB; but w'oa it 
not a very s^i Jons ma^er that such things wereanbjecta of 
ridicale ? ” 
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CHAPTER XXTIIL 

KAKCUii 1.EFIPU& AMO SE»TORIUe. 

Clftfsei vliicli compfiied ttc OppoAiticn^ nnd cliBrafieiti of tti 
bftQf tha death pf Sul]B.^Ipfl^rwtipa Pf 
Lcpidoji (78-^7 J ^Sertpriac war (80-72 

SuLLA^s uTftbgeioentd been acqaisaced in bj all tbfl 
chief ebi&seti in ibe etste^ and on Me death bin cen^titutinn 
bad Aoibing to feae from any organired bod j of oppononta^ 
There was* bowev^er, a large but heterogivueDea bodj of 
malcontents opposed to the present condition of Lhin^ 
for widely different reasons, 

1. There were the jurists—men of atrict legal troiningp 
who detested Snlla^s arbitrary mode ol procedurep and who 
even during his life had veninred to disregard sereral of 
his laws; for instoncep those depriving certain Italian 
commenities of the franchise. 

2. There w'bs the liberal ntinoritj la the senate, who 
had always favoured reform and compromise with the 
democratic party and the Italiam- 

3- The thomngh-going democrats, who clung to the 
traditional watch-wordis of tha party, and wboM special 
aim was thorcfiteraticn of the tribanfoiau power* Besides 
theee^ there were many important classes of men^ whom 
Sulk's ousetments had eitber injured or left nnFatisfi'ed* 

4. The population who lived between Ihe Po and the 
Alps (Traospadani), upon whom Lalin righta had been 
conferred»and who were eager for the fall Boman franchise^ 

5, Tlie freed men. who swarmpd io the capita^ 
whoso political infiuence had be™ annihilated bj their 
relegation to the old four city tribes. 
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6. The cblefiy of equestrian rank, for wboae 

gricvanCE^s see p, S03* 

7* Tbo popalficc, who had been deprived of tbeir free 
eopn. 

8* All that nnnieroiLB claag of burgesses whose property 
had been cartailed or conllBcated to furfiiab alLotmenta for 
Balia's yeteraTiv+ 

9. The pmacrribed and tbeir children and connectioDSi 
Tt was a paint of hononr with the frionda of these to 
procare the recall of thelivtag^and tbererno™!, io the case 
of the dead, of the stigma attachiag to their memory. 

10. To ail these classes one m'^re rein'll ns to be added— 
the men of ambition and the men of mined fortunes. Tbo 
latter included alike the ariatncirutio lordfs, who had lost 
theLr patrimony byriotoas livings and theScllarL oolL^nistSi 
who refused to si^ttle down tc a life of bu^^bandry and were 
eager for fresh apoiL The former Lneluded morip oaisido 
thesenLvtorial circle^ wbo were ea;^r to forec their way into 
office by popular favour ; and tnen of more daring- ambiticn^ 
who might perhaps emnlitte Q.iius <jraccbae+ 

Itia moat necessary p for then nderstinding of the history 
of the folloitfing jrears, that alt theso elemeubt of opposition 
ahonid be fully grosp^ j and it may be well here to recali 
to mind the two great and eonstant difficulties of the Roman 
government—the difficulty of controlling its military 
goTcmois in the provinces; and the difficulty of managing 
the mosses of slaves and Ircedmen fa the capital, without 
either police or troops at its disposal. 

It was^ perhaps, the greatest misfortune of all that 
there w'Os everywhere at this period a dearth of political 
leaders. The manogerneut of parties was in the hands of 
politic^ clubs, nr hetaoHoe, a system which hod existed for 
centuries at Rome^ but which wag now soon in its worst 
and mojit aggravated fotTOr These clubs were formed 
among optimates and popukres alikej and even the 
lun^s of borgesses was formed into societies according to 
voting dintrlcts^ under the direction of officers called 
dlvisores tribaum. “Evciy thing with these political 
cluba was bought and sold; the vote of the olectore fcbovo 
all, hat sUo the votes of the senator and the Judge; the 
^ts^ too, which produced the stroet riot, and the jing^ 
leader who directed it. The lasodaiioiLi of the upper and 
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of the lower classes were dbtlBfciiBhed onlj in the tnattef 
of tariff. The hctaonA decided the elections; the hetaena 
decreed flic impeachmeat; the hetiLeria ci nducted the 
dcfeeee; it secured the distinguished advocntes nnd it 
contmeted, in of neeth respecting an acqaittal with one 
of the specalafors who prosiouted on a great ecale Uie 
Jucrative traffic in judges' votta.'' One of the moat expert 
wire-pullers of these canciises was Publius Cethegus. 

Among the Optiniatea the moat netable nicn were 
Qeintua Metellns Pius, eonsnl in 80 D.c,; QuintuE Lula- 
tins CntuIns, tioii of the victor of Yercellae; Ludas find 
Marcus LticoJlna^ who bed ehown cxinsidemble znilitajj 
tnlcnt^. But nenc of these men had any conception of 
the grestncGs of the crisis^ their political creed did not go 
beyond the maintenance of the oligarchy and the sup¬ 
pression of demikgognsin ; their ambition was Eatifihed bj 
a consulship and a triumphs 

Th^ aJoneare worth a longer consideration. The 
first ia Gnacus Pompeius, bora lofe E.c. He had miaed 
troops and fought for Sulla in the second civil warj and 
had enjoyed the titles of iiupemtor and triumpbator before 
his ago permitted him to stand for any office^ Already 
he began to be known by the titlo of MiignnSi He was 
an able soldier hut no genius; cautious to timidity, and 
averse to strike till ho had established an iEnmensa 
aoperiority over bis opponents In culture, as well as in 
inte^ity of cbaTneter^ ho was at least np to the level of 
the time; ho was a good neighbctirr a good huslafid and 
father. His temperament was kind and humane; find bo 
Was the first to depart from the cUGtoni of putting to 
death captive kings and gcDerals after & triumph. Pet 
he Bont a divorce to the wife whom he loved, at the 
command of Sulla^ because she belonged to fin outlawed 
family. For politics he had little aptitude. He waa 
awkward and stiff In pnblic; easily managed fay bis 
fteodmep and clients; eager for power, but affecting to 
deapi^ it His relationB to the parties of the time was 
peculifir. Though a Snllan officer he waa opposed to Sulla 
personally* Nor was he m sympathy with the senfitorml 
government ; for hts family was not yet fully eatablished 
among fho aristocracy, and FompeiDa bimself had. onco 
been a Cinnao adherent. He had no politii^ sagacityv 
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and ]ittle political “ He laigtit haTe liad a 

d&ditilte atiid respectable poBitiQi^ had he ecu tented hijoaell 
Tvith being the goneriil of the iena^to^the effiro for which 
he was fpotti the be^inniEg dezitined. WLih this he was 
sot content, and bo he fell into the fatjil plight of wisbisg 
to be BocncKliiag eSse than he could be+ He was E^onatantlj 
aspiria^ to a special position in the state^ and when it 
offered itself he cunLd not make np hia mind to occopj it. 
Ho wa& deepl;^ indigDanfc when persons and laws dtd not 
bend anconJitionailj before him, and vet he boie himself 
ovorjrwhere with no mera affectation of modeatj^ as one of 
many peers, and trembled at the more thonght of under¬ 
taking anything a nconfititotionah , * CooBtaatlj tormented 
bj an ambition which was frightened at its own alms^ 
hia deeply agitated life passed joyleaaly away in a per^ 
petual in^rard csontradicticn.'^* 

Mari-n-i Cmssus waa famed for his boiindless activity, 
especially in the acqnlsitfon of wealth : he woa contractor, 
baiLder, banker, and usurer, and carried on namerotia 
other trades through hie freedmen. Unlike PompeioB^ he 
was nnscru pidona in the roeans he cm plowed. Ho was 
proved to have committed a for^iy in the matter of 
the Sallan proscription lista; he did not rernse a legacy 
because the will which i^ve it him was known to be 
foigedj and ho allowed his baillffa to dislodge the $inall 
fai inera adjoining his estates by force and by fraud. 
Ho socn b^mc the richest insn ui Romo; and at hia 
death, after expending enormonB snmB, he waa still worth 
17£},000,000 sesicrces (£1,700,000). But his wealth waa 
only a means to the gratiGcution of his ambition ; he 
extended his connection by every poasihle meaos; ho 
eon Ed salute evor^ burgcBs of the capital by name j never 
refused hia scrnces ns an advocate, and, though without 
pny ggffc of ora^ry, Overcame all obstacles by his pertina¬ 
city m speaking. He advanced money on loan to in- 
uuential tuen without diatiaction of party, and thus 
acquir^ a power which none dared to provoke^ Hif 
ambition knew no bounds ^ while be ntood. alone tho 
Crown of Romo was beyond his graap, but it waa not 
impTsaiblo that with the aid of a suitable partner he 
might attain to supremacy in the strite. 

In the ranks of the democrat 9 tho revolution had made 
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tncrh liavcHC: that acarctij a man of nott &ttrviT«H3. Of the 
riflioK' genemtion. Gains Julitis Caesar was now only 
twentf^foar years of bat Trail already perLaps the 
ttiij-d roost in'potent ruarii la Kotre. Ilia fatnily connec¬ 
tions tialntally inriiaed him tho democratic 

party j for his father's sister hrid bc'e u t ho w ife of Mari □ 
and his own wife the daughter of Ciana; while hU 
owa early career b^d bo far been one of opposition to the 
senatorial rule. He bad rcftised to diToi'co Lfs wife at 
the bidding of and with difficulty escoped pro-^ 

GCription at the intrm'ssion ot his relatives. 

But Caesar could only be the hope of ibo fntun?^ and 
the actual leadenship of the demcn'ratic party fell into 
th« hands of Mnrcos Aemilluj^ Lepidns, who had been an 
optimate, but had joined the oppositLon td CRoape im¬ 
peachment for extortion durbg his government of Sicily. 
He wafl a vehement Oratof, but had none of the qualities 
of a leader, whether in the counril or in the field. How¬ 
ever^ he was elected as the denioc atlc leader to the con- 
snlsbip of ?S P.c. 

Thuig the death of Soils found the opposition kadcr in 
poiiScssion of the chief megitti'acy ■ while, by a train of 
events to bo shortly described, the iniportant province of 
Spain wofl practically abnndoned to the enemies of ttio 
senate 

Lepidua resolved to strike an immediate blow. An out¬ 
break at the very funeral of the regent was hardly pre- 
Tonted by the influence of PontpefuSp nnd by fear of (he 
Snllan veteraufl; and prepsratiunn were at once begun for 
a new revointion. Tho conapirators aimed at the Over¬ 
throw of^ SulJa^s eonstitnlion; at the revival of Ihe free 
distribntrons and of the tribnmeian power; at therernll of 
the banished^ and tbq restoration of confiseftted lands. 
The oKi'lea already began to retnrn. Many noted ^fariana, 
Buch as Gains Pei-penns and Lnciua Dirmn^ joined the plot^ 
but Caesar moro prudently sbatained. Al\ this went on 
nnder tbo very eye of the senate, which too indolent 
to take the advice of the other conpnh Cato Ins, and crash 
the plot at ita birth. They allowed a Hmited com-law to 
be enaef^^ probably pBimitting a definite number only of 
poorer citfzeiis to purcha^ com at a low rate—measoro 
which emboldened without satisfyliig the Opposition. 


#3^ HISTORY OF RO^E. 

The wflr brote Ottt first in Etraria, ^here the diapos- 
aessed FaesnlauB resumed their estates by forte, sevord of 
the Sallsn teteranj bein^ sUie in Kie tumnlt. The senate 
adopted the wor^t possible ooorae of sending both conjraJs 
to Etittria to raise an amajf—ift prooetiding which wan 
acaroely likely to be cfficaeiona when thej thoaght ib 
neceasarj- to bind ibem over bjr a solemn oath not to turn 
their arms ngainst each other. Icpidos, of courae, armed 
for the insurrection, not for the Senate, nud evaded the 
efforts of tbo latter to induc« him te return. When at 
length, in 77 b.c., be was peremptorily ordered to pmceed 
to Rome, he refnsed. and demanded (1) that the tribnni* 
cian power should be rct.tored; {2} that those who had 
been deprived of their rights uf citiienship or of their 
property ghotdd be reinstated ; (3) Lis own re-election as 
consul for the ctiiTent year 

TheaenAtc could ttIj upon tho TeteraELH and upon 

the) armj r&isad by ^ uiid tho luttor wis eutrasttd 

With thfi d&fenco nf the capital and the conduct of the war in 
Etrnriaj while Pompeiua was sout to enuh the democrats 
nnder Mapcua Bmtua in the valley of the Po. Lepidtis 
meantime AdvaDcwd npon the capital, and xnada himEcJf 
maatcr of the bauk of £be Tiber+ and was c?oti able 
^ c™ tho nver. A hatile followed in the Gampiai 
Mortiua, m which Lepid^s woe defeated. He retreated to 
Etrana. whilo anothep division of his army shut it^ielf np 
in All^ By this time Pompeius had accomplished hia 
work in the norths and was marchiiig^ southward^ so tfant 
^pidus was enclosed between two armies. He succeeded 
m reachiIISardinia with moat of his armv. but aeon 
afterwa^s di^. The fin wet of his troopa, nuder Ferpenna. 
joined Sertorins m Spain. 

Spain waa now the only pronneo of the eTnptre where 
oppoamon to the seuate still existed. It only remains to 
trace the steps bj which Sertorins had there established 
a power whicb taxed the whole Ftrongth of the Kovem- 
ment Losabdua it. Sertortne wss a native of Narsin^ in 
the babmo land, a man of tender aensitiTQ nature, and at 
the same time of ihe most chivalmoB courage. Althouirh 
untrained in spraking. he had considerable emtorical eifla: 
and in the revolntjotiarj war his militaiy talent and bis 
genius for oi^ganiantlou presented a strikiiig contrast to the 
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iDcapndty of thff other democratic Itadei'a;. Hia Spanish 
follonei-rt called him the Xew Hannibah and indeed hk 
adroilJH4ss and verflatihtj, in politico and in wnr, Earonr 
far more of the Phoenician than of the Roman genina. On 
beinji^ driren from SpaiUp he ied a life of ndventurep chieflj 
aion^ the African eoaata. Among hiR other exploits he 
besieged end took Tingig (Tnngitra}, tbongh the native 
prince was aided by the Romans. Hia fame spread ahit>ad, 
and be was toon invited to Spain bj the Lositaniansp who 
in apite of noininal anboiission maintained a practical 
independence. Serlotttis was well acquainted with the 
wsonrees of the coantrj, and seeept^ the invitation^ 
thengh he had to fight his way throngh the Komsn 
sqnadron which commanded the straits. 

Wbc.—U fion hiB arrivahSerloritis found 4Lat ho had 
only 2 dOG men armed in Roman fsHhion. HeimTnedbUlj 
raised his force to a full legion by levying four thousand 
infantry and seven hundred cavalryp siidp accompanied by 
swarms of Lusitanian auxiharies^gave battle to the Roman 
governor Lncius FufidiuSp who was deleatcd with the lose 
of i'vo thunsand men on the Baelfs. 

— Tti this year Qnintua MetelInBw&s sent to relieve 
Fundi ns; bnt further msiSifor tunes at^aited the Roman 
■rmfl. Calvinua, governor of the Fbrti province^ was 
dereated and slain by HirtulduSp the lieutenant of Serto- 
Munltnsp governor of Transalpine Gaul, 
who hail rroased the Pyrenees, had toratum to his province 
^ter Kiificring n disaalroas defeat, Metcllna himself in 
Further Spain penetrated into Luaitanian territorj, and 
besieged Lotigobriga, near the moath of the Tages; hnt 
one of hli divisions was In red into an ambush^ and the 
fliego had tii bo raised; another division w^as defeated 
dunng the retrrat, and ^at damage was inaicled on the 
main amiy by the harassing toclics of Serlonus. 

Sertorins had boon careful alwaya to net* not as ring- 
l^dor of tho husitaninn revolt, bat as Roman goyemor of 
the province; and ho had already began to organise Ilia 
country in the same epintT though the work was probably 
earned out chiefly in later years. He fanned the chief 
men of the exiles into a senate to conduct alfaira and to 
uominste magistrateSr The ofGcera of the army were 
exclusively Roman 3 to the Spaniards ho waa the ^mau 
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governor wlio levied troops bj virtue of big oGlce, At tH& 
Kame time he eodetivoored to attach the provincmls to 
Rome uTid to hiniBClL After the CQf bom of the country^ 
uumbere of the ooble Spet^iarde swore to Btaed b? him to 
the deaths aud formed the life-j^aard of the generah Even 
Haperstition waa enlieted on hifl pride, and he allowed it to 
be bolievcd that he received counsel from the godsthmugh 
the medinm of a white fawm* The strictest dii^dplLuo w. ftvi 
miiiiitsined m the At-mjj and the iuhabiEanta were relieved 
from all fear of outrage on the po^rt of the lioldiers. THo 
tribute of the previoce wasi redoeed, and the pcoldiers were 
made to bo lid winter bari^eks for tbeiriaelve^, to a void ibe 
necessitj of quartering iheni on the in habitants. Tho 
eliLdrcn of t-he nohlo Spaniards w^ero cdlucfttcd in an 
ec^idemy nt f)sca^ where thej- learned to speak Latin and 
Greek, and adopted the Roman dre^—the first attempt 
to Romniii^ the provinces bj Romiiuizing the provincials 
themselves. 

78 B-C 4 —Bj the end of this jeir Further Spain was 
completelj in the h.^rtds of Sertorjnfl, ercept the places 
aotnallj occupied bj the troops of Me^ellnfl, In Hither 
Spain thero wiia no Roman armv, and the agents of Ser- 
toriiig ronmed through Gaul, urging the commntiitics to 
revolt* The pnsfles of the Alps became insecure, and the 
aca was commanded bj the insnrg^mts through .their 
alliAnce with the pirates iu th& western Mediterranean; 
these Corsairs had a fixed sbition on tho coast whenoo 
they ititcrcaptcij supplies, and nialutalued communications 
with Italy and Asia ^^fin-ir, 

77 D.c,—After the stippreBsicm of tho revolt of LepidaB+ 
ft WM absolutely nocesssfy to send a capable genoml to 
Spain, This office Pompeiua demanded for hhrtself, and 
n.^ there was no one el^fe fit for the command^ and Pompeian 
VijL^ at the head of su army, the senate rcBolved to yield. 
The first task of Fompeius was to quiet the disturbauces 
which had already ^gou in Ganh and to lay out a new 
road ovi^ the Alps, iu order to socuro a shorter coirimnnica-^ 
tiott with lUly, In the nntnmn he crofiAcd the Pyrenees. 
Meanwhile Sertorine^ leaving HirtalHup to keep Me tell ns 
!5 had been eumpletiug the subji>ftiou of^ Hither 

bpain^ and had reduced -one after another the towns 
adhering to the scuatn. Ptrpennap who bad hitherto 
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m&intAintH] his command independDntlj of ScHonoa, 
foTOrd at tlie approaeb of Powp^ins to pot bimself under 
the c^^d^-^g of hm coU^agiie. 

70 B.c. — Pet-pen na with a ntroug fonce stood ■ready to 
oppose PompeiQs if to ehoold attentpt to cross the Ebro, 
and ta march northwards. Hercnttiua was in cctmroaud 
of another division to support Perpennaj while Sertorius 
Cdutmued to subdue the diHtrfets friendly to Kome. 
Pom pel ua, however, forced the paasege of iho Ebro^ 
defeated Herennins, and took ysleutia. Sertonua now 
appeared on the scene^ imti beskrged Lanro, aouth of 
ValenMa, which hnd declared for Pompeius. The latterp 
at the moment wlicn hia efforts to relieve the town eecmed 
on the point of saccessp wag outmanteuvred by Scrtoritia, 
and saw the town captured and the inbabitanlSi carried off 
beforfi hift ejca—an event wbieh conlirfRed many wa^eriiig 
town;? in their adhcroRce to the lasurgcnfs- 

MennW'hilo, itfetellus had defeated Hirtuleius at ItalicAj 
near Seville, and driven him info Lusitania. 

75 P.c.—The next year, ifetelfiia marched lo join Pom+ 
pel ITS at Vaicntia, and defeated and killed Hirtuleius, who 
ei^savoured to intercept him. But Pcuupeins, anxious to 
wipe out the disj^^race of lAiiro before MeteUnaarrivc-d, gave 
battle on the Sucro to Sertoriuo. Fanipeins was defeated 
ou iho right wing^ while his lieutenaui^ Afraniup, waa 
victorious on the left. The latteri liow'eTer+ was suddenly 
attacked by Sortorina while occupied in pillsge^ and com- 
palled to retreat. By the next day, ^letellus bad over¬ 
thrown Perpeiina aiid joiued PompeiuSp wbo was now too 
strong to be attacked. 

For n time the fortmia r>f ScrtoriDs luigaiahi^d^ and hia 
army melted away; but he soon appeared with a new 
army south of Sagnntum^ while his privateers prevented 
aupplies from reaching the Romana. There VftaB a long 
and doubtful battle in the plains of tbo river Tnria 
(Gusdulaviar}, the rcault of w^hlcb was iinfavciurable to 
SfiHorius. Ilis army melted away, and Valentin was 
taken and mzed to the ground. The general htmaelF was 
besieged at Clunia (on the Upper Ij^ro)^ but eficaped, 
and at the end of the year was ones more at the head of 
an army. 

As the result of the campaign^ sou them aud ocutral 
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Spain bad beea recorettd by th? Roeici&Mj and theip con- 
queata were aecnred bj the occupation of the towns of 
Se^bnga aud Bilbllis. But the country was bo eabnuE^ted 
that had even to spend his winter quarters in 

QbdL 

74 S-C-—With two fresh legions from Italy, the Roman b 
again took ths field e but Sertortna eon fined hiTn?;el£ 
eutlrely to ^serilla warfare. Metellos reduced the Ser^ 
-torian towns in southern Spain, and carried awaj~ the 
male population with him. 

In the province of tha Ebro Pompeins was prerented 
by Sertorius froia taking Pallantia, and was defeated 
before Calagnirb. 

73 B.c.— During this year the warfare was of the same 
unei'cntful character; but PompeiDfl succeeded in indue* 
ioK nvnuj ci^minniiitios ta withdraw from the inaiirrection. 

The war had now coutinoed for eight years. The losses 
of the state in men and trcaanre are difficult to eatimate : 
not only were the Spanish revenues lost, hut ^ast sums 
had annually to be sent for the support of the army in 
Spain. I'he province itself wjts devastated; whole ooin^ 
munitiea bad freqoentlj perished, and the towns which 
adhered to Rome had countless hardships to endure. 
Gaul snifered ficarcely less from rhe constant requisitlonn 
of men and money^ and from the burden of providing 
winter quaHenir GeceniLs aikd soldiers were alike dis* 
aatiafiod; the former because victory was difficult and of 
4 kind that broughi no fame; the latter because the booty 
was poor, and even their pay irregular^ At the same time 
the govemmeut was contending against its etiemiea all 
over the Mediterranean; on the sca^ in Macedonia and 
iu Aata Minor; wluie Sertorias was already in opem 
league with the pimtes, nod was negotiating wUb Mithra- 
dates on the basis of matual assistance. 

But the position of Sei'loHits was even less enrlable. 
His infiucuce waned as he was compelled more and more 
to stand ou the defensive. The Spanish militia was uu- 
iE&ble as water, melting away at the first disaster; and 
the Roman emigrants were msubordioate and etubborn^ 
It WAS difficult to main fain an adequate force of csvalryp 
the training of which reqnirrd coosidemble tlme^ The 
best of his lieutenants and the flower oi bis troopi bad 
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pCTiBlied in tb p war, a ad the meat tmatworthT commuTii- 
tios ahowpd of waTPring, Like H&iikiibal^ Sertoritip 
knew^ that one day be nnn^t falb and wa^j al^sraja neady to 
laj down bia oomraand, if he might be allowed to live 
peaceably in Italy. Soon projecta were formed against 
hia bfe^ and Sertorina withdrew the coatudy of Iiis person 
from Ronians and entrusted it to select Spaniards^ w^htio 
the auspputed were pnniahpd with fearfnl aeverity. A 
aeoond cona^inicy wea. qnickly foi'^med aioong hLa own 
and only partially discorered, and the conepimtora 
ware induced to hurry on the cataatmpfie. At the 
instigatton of Perpenna a great rictoiy waa annonne^ 
to the generah ^ud a banquet was held to celebrate it. 
At the banquet an nlterpatiod took pluce^ and a wine-cup 
was dashed on the fltior—the signal for nj^sassination. 
Sertorine and hia faithful attendants were bIqIii (72 n.c.). 
“ Hiistory lores not the Coriolsni ; nor has ahe made 
any escapthm even in tbo ease of thia^ the moat mag- 
nanimouB^ moat gifted, most worthy to be regreltcd of 
them all,” 

Perpenna Bucceeded to the cominsndk bnt at ihe hrat 
encounter the despoiLdent ranka of the insurgents wero 
broken, and Ferpenoa with many other olHcera raplnred^ 
The correspondence of Sertoriua, which implicated many 
of the leading men at Rfjine^ waa burnt by Pompelua 
unread. The emigrants dispersed—many lo join the 
pirates ^ bnt soon the Plotiau Law allowed them to netiiiu]. 
The Sertorian towns surrendered or w^ere esptuned by 
force^ and the two provinces were regulated anew, I'he 
tribute of the most gtiUty comnlnnitiea was increased, 
and otbers lost their Independcnoe. One hand of Ser- 
torians waa aettled by PoinpeiuB near Lugdununi as the 
community of the Convenae. 

At the cloao of 71 U.C. Metellus and PompeioB returned 
to HomOr " The good fortune of Sulla seemed still to be 
with bis creation ^ter he had been laid in the grave, and 
to protect It better than the ineapsble and negligent 
watchmen appointed to gasrd it. The opposition in Italy 
had broken dawu owing to the incapacity and piecipiia- 
tion of its leader^ and that of the emigrants from disaen- 
Hion within thesr own ranks. . . . The cnrulo chaira were 
rendered once more seenreJ* 
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w £?4**itr'j djf.—Thfl jear of Caesar'a bb^h ia nmaTlj 
U 100 I.C., bHBnBe Ba*tcHiiT« (Jml. 8&>, Platarch (Cb«it 6l^), Aiipian 
(B. €. ii. 148) aU atata thal bo wn« at hia death {15 Mat. 44 It.e.) in 
bia nftj-aixth jeat. Bot> tbia acdonat woitld makB him enter npon 
tbd tb?w offices of aadOfrp praetjar^ and conflDl, wbieh be held in 55, 
62, and SO te. reipeotirdlj^ m bis adrt3^-Bftb, fortieth, and 
third vean, that ia carli case, t«0 j^oam before tbo Ic^^ time. 
Tbe fact tbat tbit Krtv^iaritj m nawbero notiMd, fiiggtatfll that Lha 
BtatemonU cf SoetooiTia, ^qtarch, and Appian ore efttitfl dorfred 
fruen a tnmmon toarce^ ^apdCpaJly u auch eiTOra moit bufe been 
comisifm befofo the ooincnenMmEnt of the orta d^wra*. The i ff tt f 
los n.c, Wdruld asree better ilian 100 He. with the atatemEnt of 
Yelloiiap, that Cataar wm appointod Flaniefl Dialiti when piMt 

lEnco Ibd latter data wenid maks him thiftenti Jeara mx mootbf old, 
iA, not ilmoat, hqt actflallj a boj* Fnrtber, tba nnmber tlr- OQ tb* 
ooiiii atrQck bj Omtar ab^Ei the ontbraak of tbe oiFil wot wtntdi 
a^rn* wiih the jeua of bia life if be waa boro ia 10^ HC. 



CHAPrEEl XX LX. 

itripi;; op the bulla.s R^^roRkTios, 

t Soblectaoik of ThTnee aod DftlmAtfa,—EL KtiO of m tba 

£aiiE| MkkrmiUtio Witf (74-S5 B.cJ ; War iriLla 

ioTBLiiQU of ArEOfliufti iiL Tbs piimtoi: thuir or^nixatiaii^, and 
tho Roman aEtftunU td Lhocn^—iT+ Tim i^vilo ivar 

(73-71 1!?.). 

Tee EiiUait conatltTitioii had thiiB uTirvived tlia diLiif^r^ 
wkioK beset it on the death of its author. It remainA to 
be seen hovr the aenato fulblled the duties of f^vemnieDt 
daring iis Tiew leaae of power. In order to do this it is 
neceAsnrj to ^o b^k a littlo^ and to te^riew the condition 
of other piirts of the empire during the last jreara of Sulla'a 
res5encj and the first yoars after hia death in 78 e.c. 
The cotiditSon ol Spain had thrown all other qncsticnB 
into the shnde: but there were other serione dangers 
threatening—“«fpecioJIj from Thrace and Itfacedonla^ from 
the Eaetf and ft^in the pi rates of the ilcdiierieji ean . 

In Thrace and the adjacent regions there wos i^arfare 
for the spnee of twelve yearsp the result of which was 
tbnt the pimtes of the DalcEritian K*at ftml the tribes 
between Macedonia and the Daonbe were snbdaed, while 
Thrace became a portfon of the province of Mae^oiiia, 
Tim most imiwrLaot f4^ture in the history of the Ei^t, 
during tne ycara succteJing the settlement of Snlls, 
w^ the rapid increase nf the power and territory of 
TigraneBp king of Armcniei, and son-in-law of Mithra- 
The Farthianap who were at this time tom by 
intetnal dissensions, were d0|irived by him of several 
of their depeudeut kingdouui—Gurdnouei Atropatene^ and 
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KineTeh: of Mseopot&itila the nortlieFii half i^aa sahject 
to bifn. But it was on tha west that his pmcaedmga 
tiecessarily a^ected tha Eomnns. He took Sfelitene from 
Cappadocia; and after Snlla^s death he advanced into 
CappadociB itsLif, and cirried off the inhabitants of tlio 
n&pital and of otherto^na. Even SS P-C, ho had subdued 
oa^torri CUiciFi, reduced Upper Syria and the p^reater part 
of Pheenici!^ and threaloned the Jewish state. Antioch 
became one of the residences of the great kin^- It waa 
tbs aim of Tigranea to become sapremo monarch i>f the 
East; and it is always as an Oriiintal saLtan, not as a 
Western ruler, that ho nppeaxa. Hia conquests were 
accomplished by hu^e heterogeneous hosts gathered from 
all parte of hia dominions. The inhabitants of ni'iny of 
the conqnerad cities were carried off to found a new great 
nity^ Tigranocerta, near the frontier of He^potamia, in 
the most sou them province of Armenia. 'In othor 
re«!pectai too, ihe new greit king proved faithful to Ms 
P^r*- ftraitlst the perpetual childhood of the East tho 
childlike oanception of kings with real crowns on their 
heads has never disappeared, Tigrancs, when he uhowed 
himself in puldic, appeal^ in the eUte and costume of a 
successor of DnHue and Xerxesp with the purple caftaup 
the half^whiio purple tunb, the long plaited trouser?;, the 
high turb/iUp and the royal diadcnip—attended, moreover, 
and aen'cd in slavish fsahion, wherever ho went or stood, 
by four * kings/ ” 

Mithradates bad been carcfnl to give the Ecunanfl no 
provocation, but at the pame time he strengthened himself 
by every means not forbidden by treaty. He greatly 
^Umded his dominions in the Black Sea, ami devoted 
himaelf to arming and training his tjMps in the Boman 
fashion, m which be wps aided by the itoman cmigranU 
at hi« court. ^ 

But the Romana were anaions to avoid interference in 
the In Si King AlexandeJ^ II. died, leaving 

by Will hia bngdom cf Egypt to the Ecmanfi; hnl Pto¬ 
lemy Anlete* and Ptolemy the Cyprian were allowed to 
^uTUfl the kingship in Egypt and in Cynmi. though 
these pnncea had notoriously no Ifgal claim. Nor did 
the ^mans interfere with tho conquests of Tigranes. 
and if they did not recognize hh titi^ they did nothing 
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to depriiie him of tie provincei, Thero T?ere special 
reBBons why they should not interfere in Egyptp biit^ So 
nllowing an Asi?itic king to eatahlish hiin?e]f on the 
^leditermnean^ they abandontho very basis of the 
Roman power, 

'J'hus there was no desire for war on either side; but 
the third MUbradetlc like the first, out of 

mutual saspiciou and distrusK 3t was the policy of RoEno 
to pursue every warn merely to the eonqut&t, Imt to 
the annihilstion of her opponents j and the BomaPfi w^ero 
discontented vnih the peoce of SDllei e* they had been dis- 
cemtented with tho ii'mis granted by Scipio Alncanns to 
the Carthagiiiians. It was ouiincms, too^ that the new 
preparations of IHthrndates coincided w ith a serious civil 
war, and with didicnltics m other parts of ih^ empire. 
In 77 s e. jt was declared in the eenale that the king was 
Only waiting his uppanHunlty^ and the gariisons of Asia 
and Cilicia w^crei^einfoTced 

31ithnida*t??i, on his aide, felt ihnt a war belwcen the 
Romans and Tigranes wae inevitable, and that he would 
not be able to remain neuixali and hie fiiispicions were 
roused by the fas t that he wsb nnable to obi a in from the 
Romans the documentary record of the fenns of th« 
peacD. If there was to be war no moment could he more 
lavotirahlo, the SertLiHan wai was at its heighI. find tho 
king knew^ that instead of a sitiple-handed struggle against 
tbs whole Roman powert would have the alininrc of an 
important section within it. Just at this tinac—75 B.c. — 
Bitlijnia w as occupied by the EouiauBi in virtue of iha 
will of King Nicomedes ULp who diid htiiless; find 
Cyreue, which had alao been brqnratbcd, was mado a 
Riimsn province. The fears of tbc king 3c^t the Romane 
meant henceforth to puTone an aggressEve p<'13cj lumod 
the Hcale, and he yielded to the perauaBionfi of the Roman 
emigrants, and decLnred w'ar in the winter of 75—74 B,a 

Tigranea declined the overtures of his father-in-law; 
but an alliance was at once concluded with Sertorius and 
with the pirates. From the former, the king obtained 
ofSeers for his army i from the lattf'r, a largo force of 
ships I as for stores, the royal gransnes ceutaiTied two 
mi)lion medinini of grsin. 

74 B.o.—Tho war began with the advance of Diophautun 
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into CftppQfTocm f& clftse the road Pontna against the 
Hoinana, while ngents wart? sent to rattse the Ec^man 
province and Phrjgia to rerolt. The main army of 
lOOjCKJO infaotTj and Id^QOO ravatry advanced along the 
const to occupy Paphlagouia and llithynia. 

On the Roinan aide, the consul Tjnciafl L□callus, with 
thirty thon^and infai^try and sfxteeii hazidml cavalry, waa 
ordered to invade Pcmtca : hia colleague^ with the fleet and 
a body of tnKjps, woa sent to ihe PropoiitiB, to cover Asia 
&nd Hithjnia. A general arming of tho coa,^t waaoi'dcredk 
and the task of deariiig the scaa of the ptratea wafl en¬ 
trusted to ^larcaa An Ionian^ praetor for the year. 

hortan&tely fpr the Itoman governineiit the power of 
Sertorius began from this laoint-nt to decline, and ft 
was able td devote itself exclnsiveJy to the Aaiatio war 
At firsEj many cities opened their gati»a lo the officers of 
^ithmilatea ; the Itoman faaiilicB in them were massacred, 
and the Pisidians^ laauiinns, and Ciliciatis tonk up arms. 
Bomethiog was done by individual energetic men like 
Gbjdb Citessr, W'ho hurried from Hhodcs and raL%ed volun' 
tpers to oppose the insargentE; and D'ciotaras, tetrarch of 
the Tobsioboii^ foaght against them with snecesa; bat 
etill Lacnltus was delayed for EOme time in restoring 
order in the proiinee befaro he coald advance. 

Mcantiine Cotta was bftiiegefi by Mithnidar*^ in Chaleo* 
doo, and, anxioos to dietingutfib himself before h\n col¬ 
league csonld arriva to relieva him, was not only repulsed 
in rv &illy which be male by land, but snlFerHi the Lbs of 
all his Bhips^ which yicdo burnt in the harbour by the 
enemy. On the approneh of 1 .iico3Iub, Mithrndates moved 
town rda the Hel lesp, s nd he«ieg£N| Cjziens. The citi rena 
defeiidtd thafUBelvi.^ with bcrtiic vigour. The town in ca 
Eo iHknd connerted with the main laiitl by a bridge; but 
t^hongb the revaE army was able to occupy the Dindymene 
heightBoti the isbnd itself, all olforts lo storm the tow^n 
wers in vain. while Luimllos esBablished himself in 

the w*ar, Md the besieging army waa itself blockaded, and 
couJd only praenra ecppliee by sea. A storm desttojed 
a larjje portion of the sicgn worWii, and the scarcitr of 
proviflions Wme intolerable. The greater part of tha 
cavah-y which was sent to emvoy Eome of the bcaate 
of bardeu. woe cat to pieces as it attempted to make 
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way otjt of t bo Imps, fttid anotbor body was foprod to rotuiro 
to tho which siiFcrod fearfully from famiDO and 

disease. 

7^ fl.c +—In the spring the besieged redoubled tHoiroxer- 
tious, and the Icing ooliM oialj try to escape and save a 
porHon of his amaj. Ho w^ent in person with ihe fleet to 
the Hellespont. The Iniid iirmy under HemiftfiUfl and the 
Roman Maiiue Bticceeded in retreating, after caDsiden&blo 
losses^ to Lqinp^^iieii^, which was in the hands of the hing^ 
Here the army and all the citizens embarked and sdted 
away. 

The enemy had lost SOO+OOO mcn^ but thtir fleet ilHl 
commaiided the sea. With it they besicg^ Peiinthna 
and Byzautiuni on the European coasts pillaged other 
towns^ and established their head-quaHers at »Nicoinedia. 
A squadron of fifty *ai]^ with ten thom^nd men on boArd^ 
defitmed, it k Raid, to effect a landing in It&ly^ mailed into 
the Aegean. But LncuHai^ had by this time collected some 
new thips, and capEnrcd the w'hoie squadron at the islftnd 
of Neae, between lemnos ond Scyroa. At tho sarue time 
the legates of LucnJIus coiitinned the war in Bithjuia^ 
and after capturing many towns attnoked the king himself 
at itficomcdia. The king haatily fled by sea and occupied 
Heniclea, which wus betrayed to him 3 but a sfortn sank 
silty of hia shipa and destroyed the net, and he arrived at 
Sinope almost alone. 

Lu cull ns now Aasumed the offenRite. Loaring his 
Hcutentirils to blockade tlie HL-llcspont and besiege 
Heraclea, he advanced into Ponius- The king retired 
in order I0 draw Lucnilna into the interior^ bat the 
BomainiH rapidly followed litm, leaving detachments to 
blockade the towms which they poFsed. 

72 B,c+—Winter stopped the sd^'ance of the army, hut 
not the blockadeSk which were continued in apito of the 
mormnra of the soldiery. In the apringj Lueullns fm* 
mediately advanced against Cabira, where a considerable 
Army under Diophantna and TrxIIcs had aasembled. The 
Jlomane^ with only three legions, were too weak to ntlack j 
and the two armies loy frenting each other> bo!b In great 
straits to procure supplier. Mithrndates had urganiEed a 
flying column under the two gen cm Is mentioned aboFo^ to 
scour iho countiy and iotereept the Itonmn cDuvDys | but 
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tbe lieatenaut ol Lucttltaa^ MaTt:a& Fabiaa Hadrianni^ who 
^rtiag a fltore.tmm, not otilj defeated the band 
whEch la^ in wait lor hEm, b^tf when inemforced, def^t^d 
tha ’srhola colntiiTL This defeat; determined the king to 
retreat from. Cabira; bat oa hiB determiiuLtioti becominff 
known a panic Miaed troops, dnEnng which Lqciinaji 
att^ked and nia^icrud fch*in, as thof Bearcelj offei'cd 
res I stance. Had the legione been less eager for plunder, 
not a rasa coalJ We escaped The great king escaped 
threagh the moantalns^ and Hading hlnaBolf pursued, took 
rerage with liia sondn-law in irmeaia, where he roiaained 
in ^ sort of honoarablo captivitj 

All the flat coontrj of Pontns sad Lesaer Armenia wae 
now ogpmn hp tho R ^rnans, and the treasure and stores 
of the king fell mto their hands. But the towns, especialIj 
thosa on the eo ist, offered au ob-^tinato resistance, manj 
of them holding oat for two jeary, Amiflna, Sinope, 
Aui^dria, and Heiticlfia, not only defended themeekes 
despomtely, hub cron seat out shipa, which did great 
damage by cuttirtg off Homan supplies ; partly becaUEie 
they woreiittachcJ to the king, who had protected their 
free ReLIcnic constitution^—pArtIjo ire rawed by the pirates 
who fought for the king, Tfie reduction of these towns 
wa^ left te lieuteEiants, while Lueallns derated himself 
to ths tiwfc of ^rgani^ing the pnEvince of Asia The 
caiwe of Mithradatpfl appeared hopalras Tigrancs showed 
no intenticm oE restoring him to his kingdom ^ the best of 
the Homan emEgrj.iitB bad fallen, or hrvd made their pesco 
w^th Liicullus, and were serving m bfs army; SertoriuB 
was kihed m the year of the battle of Cabira (72 s c); 
the kings BhtjM, as they returned fmm Crete aid Spain! 
were A-.tMked and destroyed by the Romans , and even hie 
son MacharM. governor of hie Boapran kingdom, deserted 
him and rafute a srparete peace with the Romans, LucuJlus 
applied him^df to E^resmng the grievances of the pre- 
TEEici^s of ^la, and only awaited the arrival of a commia- 
aion from the senate to reduce the Pontic ktavdom into a 

TfcrftviTknft. ■“ 


flifficult _qnestion preaeoisa itwlf ia tLe 
relation, between the kingdom of Armenia and 

great ting mmt be stopped, and the doainion of Boae 
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over the; Medij^ermnean ne-esiaiblislied. Morearerp eR a 
Phtlhelleno, he felt that, th« heritageof Alexander in tie 
Ea&t bad At length eome to the Komnnsp so the^ cenld not 
escape the obligation of besng, like AleXHuder, the ahietd 
and nwazd ot the Greeks in the East. Bnt he knew thjjt 
the timid and incepAble government At home would not, 
naless cpnipellcdTondertaae an expedition so cos el j and an 
yusL Ant inch na AaiaticnA and his brother, the represen¬ 
tatives of theSeleneidae^ Lad nlreadj implored interfi.rciice 
ia the of Sjria, bnt without resalt. If the wjir was 

to be utideriakeo, it moat he over the bead of tlio homo 
government. 

Tli^iro w'ero pretexta enongh for a doelA'Tfttion of war; 
baj, as the miaalon of Lacullns had reference to Mithra- 
dates olone, he preferred to take the pEeliminfjry sl^p of 
sending an ofiieer to Tigmnefl to demand the surrender of 
Mithrftdatea The reaolutfon was bold to rashness. In 
the first piacOi LuenUus had bnt thirty thou Ft nd men ; and 
ha must leave liebind him a largo force to hold Fonts a, 
and to seeurig his commnniratioiiB. Kcr, niidertbe circum- 
stances, coaid he eak tor reliilorcomeiita fn m home ; so that 
after incorporating in his army eotne of the Potillo mer^ 
cenarieS] bo found biniFelf compeUed to cross the Euphrates 
with not moi 0 tlmn fifteen thon^and tmti* Second I j, tho 
temper of the sohHers was mo&t dangerous. The general 
himself whs of o. fkau^hty aristocratic driaeanocin nn- 
popular with the aoLdiers on accouiiit of the sfriet din* 
Cl pi in e which he nvaiEitalned and the tee mend ous toils 
which ho imposed upon them. Moreover, many of his best 
troops had served continnousTy ever since their aiTiii'al 
in the East under Flacons and Fin hr'a in tho fiiat Milhro- 
datic war (&e S-C.), and justly demanded their disehai^. 
Thirdly LacnIIns had made himoelf vddelj nnpopnkr in 
tho province of Asia by the s(em juafice with which ha 
checked the nsury of the Itomau capital is^S- 

EhC.—The demand for the snn'ender of Mithradates 
W’aa of course refused, and in the epting of B.c. tho 
Enphrates was emss^. Lucnllns marched direct for 
Tigranocert&t “whither the great king had shortly before 
retnmerl from Sjria^ after having temporarily deferred 
the pi osecution of his plans of conqnest on the Mediter¬ 
ranean on acconnt of tho ombroilmont with the JBoinaoa. 
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will juit proj^tin^ an inroad into Rrmai^ Asia from 
Cilicia and tjeAonia, and was oosaideriug whether tha 
Romatifl would at once ei^acuate Asia, or would pferioafllj 
pive him battle, po&stbtj at Ephesua^ when a messenger 
mterropted him with the tiding of the advance of 
cqIIhs. Ha ordered him to be hanged, bat the disagree^ 
able reality romutied unaltered; na fao left hia capital and 
resorted to the in tenor of ArEuenla to rafse a force—which 
had not jet been done—a^lnst the Ramaoa.” LticnllnB 
helii the newly forces of the king in check with a 

divisLon of his troops, and hiniBelf rigoroaBly prosecuted 
the siege of the city+ 

Maneneiia^ the governor^ held oat bravely till Tigranea 
bad raised a hu^ army of relief hvm all parts of hia 
empire with which he advanced to the city, Taxileo, 
the old general of Mithradates, adviBed him to avoid battle 
and starve oat the enein j ^ but Tigranes* seeing the 
ridicnlansly aniaU number of the Romans—not mneh 
more than ten thonsand men^^-refiolved to accept the 
engagemeat which Lncnlliia offered him. As the 
Armenians were forming line* Lacalitts noticed that they 
had otnitted to ocoapy a height which romcDnnded the 
TOsition of their cavalry. He hAnteiied to f^ccupy it* 
diver ling attenttou from the movement by a flank attack 
with his cavalrv. As soon as the height wss rcached,^ be 
threw ihia diyision of his troops on the rear of I he enemy^s 
ca,valry. They broke, aod were tlriv#*c upon the infantiy 
who wore not yet formed, and who fled wiHioiit sinking a 
blow. The bnllotin of Lucnllus announced that 100,000 
Armeuians and five Romand had fallen , and that the 
king had Ihitiwn away his diadem and gaJloped off un¬ 
recognised. 

Tigoinnoerta ana all the coni|tjests cf Tigmnes sm^ 
mediately passed into the power of tho Romans. Envojfl 
nreivtid even from the Red Sesu, Hellenoa, Syrans. Jews^ 
Ambs, to do homage to their new fioveroigns. But Gums, 
brother of Tigranea, maintnioed himi^elf in McBopotamlau 
Lnctdljia restored AnliocbuB AsiatkiiB to Sjria, »nd Bent 
taalt thg forued settlers of Tigrtnocflrtft. to their honiM, 
ihg immeoH atonw And wealth which wer« cuptnped dc- 

fnmiebed a present 

of 800 deDsrii {£3S) for eocli ealdiet-. The graot kiog' 
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completely Immbkdp and pe^ice would proUnbly baTe been 
made bat for the of ^iitbrtidiites. TTo him the 

continuance of tho war waa the only hope of aafoty- He 
represented to Tigranea that by war he had everytmo^ to 
gain and RNtldny to loBEp and peranaded him to entroet 
himself with the whole meengernent. Great exertioos 
were made to mtuse the whole East against the Eomaua^ 
and to nppresent the atrugglq not merely as tmlional—tho 
East againat the West—as it certniniy waa^ hnt alan aa 
religioua; and the AaiaLiee flocked to the slanderd to 
defend their gods egaioet the iTupioiia inTaders. Mitbrn- 
dntes spared no paina to make lifs cavalry irresistible, and 
in the new army h&tf the force was mcnLntedp while the 
infantry were carefully Rclccted nnd Ireitiqtl by hii^ Ponne 
oQicery. Armenia proper wm to be iho ikt-atle of the 
war^ which wse to be entirely defensive. 

68 D.c.—The position of LuciillnB became more dilHeult 
every day* The senate resented bis arbitrary eondactf 
end appointed two now gowmors to the provinces of 
Cilicia and Aaia, restneting" him to the milllary pom- 
mandi The capitaliBta w ere againfit him to n man^and did 
everything to procuro hi.H recall j while discontent grew 
loader and loader in tlie crimp, and was foslered by several 
of the genernTB own offiem* But LnonllnF, nothing 
daunted, rcsolTed, like a desperate gambler, to donblc bis 
etakes, and to march for Artaxata, the capital of Armenia 
praper, hoping Ihns to compel the king to fight. The 
difficnUlea were tremendons. Troops had to be sain mooed 
from Pontus to hold Tigranocerta, and^ as the Armenian 
ertniirL&r lasted bu t four znontho, tbo wholo caxapalgu must 
be completed iti that short period. 

LncnlluB set out at midstimojer, 68 s,c+p crossed the 
Euphrates, and at length reach^ the table-land of 
Armenia, after a mnreh coniinually harassed by the 
enemy's eavalrj. Winter hod sot in before Artaiata 
was reached, and when tbo troops saw snow nnd ice 
around them they muliiiicd^ and coinpe*]lod Laenllaa to 
rtfcreEit. On roaching the plain, where the Season flttll 
permitted operalioiiB^ the Bomans crossed the TigriB and 
besieged Xs^ibio, the capital of ^lesopotamla ; the city was 
stormed, nnd the army went into winter qnarterB. 

Mean while the w^eak EomatL divisions in Foatos and at 
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Ti^ranocfirta Lad fared liardlyr Ifithrad^fas onc0 moro 
wermn Pontus, and tho oountrj agarnflt tha RouiaiiH. 
iladriaiiEi^ the Roman comittander, after & battle laatin^ 
two di/s, WM 01117 ablo to ahttt himMlf up in Cabirft, 
and the other Ijeatcnants of Lucullos met with no better 
#access. 

67 R,c,—These disaaten, and the tneabordination of bia 
troops, which had ijaereased during tho winter, compelled 
Lntnillue to recfoss the Cuphrates; but ho was too lute 
to save tho troop in Pontns, which had been defeaud 
and almost annihilated at Ziela. 

At thSa very time, oewa amved from Romo that the 
pMple had rewired to grant discharge to those soldiers 
whose term of service had eipin-d, and to oatrest tha 
induct ot the war to Alanine Ac Hi us Glab rio. consul tor 
the This nows dissolved all the bonds of authontv 

just when Lccnll&s needed theta most; For, at the moment 
he was confronted |^ the Pontic army, while the main 
army under Tigmnea was advaacing opoo him from 
protmre aid from the new coTemor 
of Cilicia, bat in vam; while Glabrio, who had landed in 
^la Mmor, refused to take over the command. When 
the soldiers were ordered to advance into Armenia seainst 
Tigrano^ tbp^ twk the road to Cappadocia and the pro* 
^nce of ^,a inst^, and the I'imbrians were with 
dilEcnlty dissuaded from disbanding at once; but, when 
toe wiatw arrived, and no enemy confronted them, they 
QimerBed, ^ 

Thna the eight-yeaia' war left the Romans exactlv in 

j ^ginning, Mithiu&tee 

rejoined hia old dominion^ and Tigrenes hie conqueats, 

H** •’'WnB with which Lncnllna aocom- 
pliahad all that ho ^d. hie achievements are nnsur^ii 

7 ffeiwal- His retreat ftom 

rp\? eicels the celebrated retreat of 

of Wllu* is lew 

nminhitf ^ Jiarnea of other Koman generals, it is 
EiW^ir in war, more than in any other dopart- 

tiTfl him ftfta b^nso no tolerabla najra^ 

tive of his irempigna bss come down to ns. 

Ihe remissnesa of the senatorial government Is most 
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B^rikinglj Beer in tbe piEmordiiirLrj of psracj. 

Tbo whole Mesiiten’anetiTi infested with core^ire, m 
that all trafEn bj aen vroA at an etid^ Tli> iinporti of corn 
into Italy ceased, while the comlields of the provinces 
conld find no rent for their producer BominiN of mnk 
wene earned off for the Bake of the ransom paid for their 
liberation \ merchantB and eren troops put off iheir 
voyages till the winter fiCaMJn^ preferring' the risk of 
etorin and tempest; to that of capture^ Worst oE all 
w^ero the outrages on the islands and coast towns of Asia 
Minor, which w'ere either sacked or compelled to pnrehafle 
safety by the pnytncftt of lat^e BUtne, All the nch 
temples of thiB region were plundered^ and ctcil towns ono 
or two days’’ march fncun the coast were no longer Bafe. 

The pirates of this day were no longer mire freo- 
boolers or slavc-cntchei's, hot formed a regular Piate^ w iih 
oEh organ i^Mionf n home of their owop and at least the germs 
of n poliiical leagne. They called thoniselves CiHcianSp 
but drew their recruits fronr all Honrees—dischaT^^ed merw- 
narieBp citizens of destroyed ^mmunitlcs^ soldiers from 
the Sartanab or Fimbrian armies^ the I'efugeea of all 
vacqnished parties. The motto of the new siato was 
vengeance npon civil Bociety \ its membci-s wene botitid 
together by a strong eenae of fellowship—by a determina^ 
tioft to be troe to eacb other^ and by loyalty to their 
chosen chif'fs. They regarded their plunder os military 
spoil, and as in case of capture they w'crc sure of the 
cross, they too claimed the right of exeenting their 
priaoners Their ships were small, open^ and flivjft— 
mOBtly light myoparones,^* and they sailed in squadrons 
nndrr regularly appointed admirals. Their home was 
the whole ^Mediterranean j bat their specinl hanntB, 
where they kept their plunder and their wdris, wero 
Crete and tbo south em coOEt of Asia Minor. Here the 
native leagues were wcflk„ and tho Homan station was in- 
Ddequatefor tbo guardianship of the whole coast; while 
the Armenian king troubfed himself little about the Bca^ 
In the prevailing weaknesa of the legitimate govemmenta 
of the time the pirates gained a body of client statea 
among the Greek maritime cities, which made treatiee 
and carried on an extensive trade with them. Tho town 
of Side in Fampbylia, for instance, allowed them to 
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build fibipH on ita qnnja and to fiell their captur^a m its 
market. 

Thi^ pirate state even formed nllianrea with lUthn^ 
dates and with the Kymao emigraiite; it fought battles 
with tbe fleets of Salta, and aome of ita prloces reio^n^ 
OTcr mnaj coast towns. ® 

Evideiitlj tlie R'jm^ina hud sliamefully neglected aH the 
duties of lUBrit me police. Instead of keepiog up a fleet 
to guard the whole ee^ they left each proving and each 
client elate to defend itself as it could. Though the 
I^tfiutriala paid tribute to tbe Romaus for then-defence, 
there was no Italian fleet. The govcniment depended oa 
ahips fumi-^hed by the maritime towns at the espeusc of 
the praviii(.>e£, which wene even called upon to contributo 
to the rflA-firtm of Eorafln captivi^ of rank. 

Though no B;p6temuttc and continuous efforts were made 
to meet the evil, there were many eiped it ions, which were 
tnoni or less succesefnl for the time. Sulla had left in- 
BtraeWna for the raising of a fleet which were never 


In 79 n.c.. one cf the consuls, Peblins Serrilias, defeated 
the pirate fleet and destiioyed the pirate towns on the 
Mnth coast of Asia Minor, including Olrmpus and 
Pht^elis, which belonged to the prince Zenicetes. Ha 
^ the Tnurua. captnred IsAnra, and 

Mbdurd the Tsaiinans in the north-west of nmgh Cilicia. 
Mis tempatpa lasted for three jram, nod were not with- 

^ Crete. 

^ wtoblishmcnt of a strong maritime 

I* ^ ^iA vnttuEt the elcaranee of tbe bcsb 

^ supreme command. But eacb 

ty the political Clube : and 

w«li r„Sl Antonins, who 

WM quae unfit for the post. Moreover, the goveninient 
did not furnish snpplira and money adequi^ for the 
purpoTO, so lh a the requisitions of the admiml were 

c^mselvra. The expedition camo to nothing; the Homnn 
fleet was defeated off Cjdobia by the pmites and the 
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Ct^Uns ooiTibined ■ Aiitotiius died in Cwtfli in 71 b.ct.j nnd 
tbe govermaent fell buck npon tKe old ej&tem of lunvingf 
each state to pioloct itself. 

I'he defeat of Cjdonia rouged eTcn the degenerate 
EomniLs of that day from tlieir lethargy; yet the bribes 
of the Cretan envoys ^ould probably have bought off 
Roman vengeance^ had, not the senate deci^ecd the loons 
to the envoys from ftomnn bankers at exorbitant interest 
not recoverable—thna incapacitating itself for bribery. 
Tho meet humiliating terms were now offered to the 
Cretans j and on their rejection Quintus MetelJns, the pro- 
connul, appeared^ in 68 B.C., in Cretan waters. A battle 
fought under the walls of Cydehiaj which the Etimans 
with difficulty won; bnt the eiegeof the towna lasted for 
two yeai^. With the conquvat of Crete the lost spot of 
free Greek Biiil passed tinder the power of the Romans'. 

The Cretan communities^ as they were the Orsfc of all 
Greek ccminDiiwealthB to develop the free urban con* 
stitation and the dominion of the sea, were also to be the 
Iciat of al] the Greek maritime states formerly filling the 
Mcditen-anearij to succumb to tbo Roman continental 
power." 

^Letcllus asfitiined the Bamame of Cretiens^ as Ser^Tlins 
had become IsatiHcQa; bnt the power of the pirates in the 
Medltvrmnean was never liigher than now. The const 
tfiwns paid taxes for defence to the Roman gOFentor^ and 
bkckTTirnl to tbo pirates at the esme time; the admiral of 
the Cilician army was carried off, as well as two praeters 
with all their ralinne and insignia; the Roman fleet, 
equipped to dear the seas, was destroyed by the pirates la 
the port of Ostia itself: and so things w'ent on, from bad 
to worse, oniil Pompeiua put an end to the pest in 67 B-C. 

The rale of the restored oligarchy in Macedoniat in tho 
East, and on the fiea has already been reviewed; wo have 
now to see how’ it falElled iU duties within the cenfiaea 
of Italy. 

PeHt3c=ft]!y and economically slavery was the eorge of all 
ancient states ; and it is to be remeibbered that., where this 
inatitutfon eiiats, the richer and more proRpcrotis the 
state^ the greater the proportion of slaves to the free 
popnlatioti becomes. Thera bad already been serious 
servile wars^ and the evil had grown wdtb tbo growth of 
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plantation system; but tbe decsdo after tb# dmtb of 
Sulla “the (p^Hen see of boccaneere” by aoa and 
land. Violenoa of all kinds waa rife in ths lees popnlated 
parts of Italy; but tbs crime of abdnotion both of men 
and of estates waa peculiarJy dangerous (o the state. For 
it was frraasntly perpetrated by the or’erseers and sinrea 
of great laod’Oimere, who did not disdain to keep what 
their officious snbordinatea had thus acquired for them ■ 
and. Of conree, bands of slaves and proietnfiana were’ 
ready enough to learn their lesson, and to oarry on the 
bnsinees of plunder ou their own account. Thtu Italy 
was full of infiammabie material, and a spark was not 
long wanting to set it ablaste. 

In 73 B.0„ a nomber of gladiators broke ont freni ooe of 
the bracing schools of Capua, and took np a posiiioR on 
Monat Ycsuviue, under the leadersliip of two CalltOflIaTes, 
Uriiiis and Oenomans, and of Spartacns, a Thracian of 
noble, perhaps even of royal lineage. At firet only fieventy- 
four in nnmber, they qniekly increuaod, until aid hod to be 
sought fnio Rome to repel them. A hastily collected 
army of three thousand men blockaded the mountain, hut 
whan attacked hy the lobherB it at once fled This 
sui^ of course increased the number of the insiiKienta. 
and the praetor Vanmns found them eccampM like a 
regnlar army in the plain. * ^ 

The Roi^tt militia soon became sorely weakened by 
disease, Md ncdermined by cowardice and insuboidina- 
tion. The gi^ter iiumber rerused to obey the order to 
Bt^k, and when at lenqitb Variniiis advanced, the enemy 
had rented southwards out of his reach. He follow od, bat 
waa disaatreualy defeated in Lncania. The rubber l^cd 
aoon to the number of forty thousand men; Campania 
was GTcrru, and many strong towns were stormed. The 
smTss naturally showed no more merer to their captives 
t^n wM shown to themselres by their masterfl; they 
luii^it. P<^s®oers, and, with grim humoiir, com* 

peM^ them to slaughter each other in gladiatorisl combuk 
... - * the nest year both consnls were sent 

ttainst the slaves. The Celtic hand under Crirns. which 

destroyed at Mount 
Ua^ii^ m Apulia; but Spartacns won rictorv after 
victory ID the torlb, aad overcame both consuls a^ every 
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Ramsn comiDandeir w>id oppowd him. Still iKe in- 
^m&ined n Wnd pf robbers^ Toamitig^ 

aimlessly in search of ptnndgr; and alt the eSorts of 
SpnrteeuE to restrain the mad orgies of his follawera, and 
to induce them to carry on a systematic war, were in 
vain. Nor waa the band united in itself^ bat separated 
into two parts \ the one DonsistiJig of half-Gi-eek bar- 
1>aHanST fbe other of Celts and Germans. It is said that 
Spartacuft wished after hia victories to cross the Alps, and 
lead his followers to their old homes, bnt was nnable to 
persnadc them ; and that he then turned south to 
bJi^lcade Home, which again was too arduous an enter- 
pmc to suit the wishes nf slpires. 

The supreme command wm nnw enirtisted by the 
Homan government to Marcus Ci-assna, the pfactor. Ho 
raised an army of eight legions, and restored d[scipllne by 
deciEnating the first division w'hich ran away. Spartacua 
was defeated and marched sontb to Ehegium^ where he 
attempted to throw a corps into Sicily, bnt without 
finccesfl, Gnis^ns followed, and made hie troops build a 
wall across the whole peninsula of Briittium: bnt 
SpartacD.^ broke th roughs and in 71 e.c. appeared again 
in Lucania. Hut their own dlsnninn and arrogance were 
more fatal to the robbers than the Hnuian armies. Once 
more rbe Celts and Germans broke off from the rest, and 
though after ft narrow esenpe they once more pitched 
their caniip for Rufety near that of Spartoeus, Craseua 
miuiagcd to compel them to a separate engagement, and 
slanghtered the whole body. Spartacus even now i^ained 
a slight suepf^ over the Homan vanguard, but hia men 
compelled him to lead them into Apulia and to fight a 
dedaivo battle. Crassns gained ^ dearly bought victory ; 
and^ being joined by the troops of Poutpeinfl from Spain, 
he Hcnt^ out the refu^ea in every pait of soutbem 
Italy 3 six thonsand emciied slaves lined the road from 
Cnpufv to Home. 

If Hie evenba of the ten years after the death oF Sulla 
are viewed os a whole, what mnat be the judgment on che^ 
aeoatonal government P The most alriking fact nbont nif 
the niovementa of that period is^that though none of them 
—neithertheinsamection of Lepidue, nor the Sertorian war, 
nor the wars in Asia and BdacraonLa—any more than the 
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nsing^ of the piistee end of the alavea constituted a reUlv 
peat Md aerioua danger, yet they were silo wed to 
by rwglcct ihtoatrngf^tes Jo which the eery existenoo of the 
empire at stake. ■* It was no credit to Hume tbit the 
two moat celebrated generals of the gOTcrniiteot partT hod. 
daring a strogg-lo of eight yeira, m n khd by rnoiv defeats 
Wari viotonra, failed to master tho infiorgont chief Ser^ 
tonaaend his Spanish gacrillBs; and that it was ooJt the 
togger of bis friends that decided the Sertorian war in 
laroar of the Intimate government As to the slaves, 
t was tap Jess ao hoaonr to have oonqoercd them than 
a dii^grece to have been pitted sgaiost them ia equai 
elrifa for yra^. Spartaens, too, as well as Uaoniboi, had 
traversed Italy with an army from the Po to tiie Sioilian 
jdraits, bea/on both consnls, and threatened Rome with 
blockade. The enterprise which it required the ercatest 
general of antiqoity to nodertake against tha Botne of 
former days coaid be nndertskon a^inst the Rome of 
tba pcsent by a danng captain of banditti." 

a «SQlt Iwi nnsfttisfnctorv, 
bnt quite ^^proportionate to the eipenditure of monev 
were driven from ihe sea; and in 
^1^ in epito of the genius of tmcnllns, the resnit was 
tantamoont to defeat. And though, to some twtont, evriy 
class in the itoman state is responsible for this denkrabla 

helps to hung abont the ruin of the whole," yet, in great 
part, It can ha ^srindly traced to the misnianagemaS^of 

the failara of the 
romissness of the government in 

^mr neglrat to support their general after the war had 
ni of the pirates was doe to the 

of the government to deal with the 

neacefut Jni «o**fsr — seconty of frontier, nndiatarbed 

of the ITA.I heg»m nil of them, to vanish for the whole 
the nations united in ihe Roman state; the gods of 

and to have left the miserable earth at the mercy crofiicial 
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OT volniiteer plandcrerfl and t4>txn£iitcfTS. |^or tbia 
of the state felt as a public jussfortane by socdi only 
&s hM politicAi rights ant! public spirit; I be irM^umction 
of tlio proJetariatc, and the prevalence of brigandage and 
piracy carried the aenat? of thifl decay into the rcmufcst 
Tftliey and the humblest hat of lialy^ sad made every oise 
who pursued trade or commercet or wbo bought evea a 
bushel of whcatj feel it as a personal qalaiaity, ° 
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vilf 0/ A7»[EndfT, n/ ETpfri.— Mommjon uioribH 
thif dooumoai to Alcxtiad(>r II., who died m $1 l.t., neb^ fii niD«t 
BOChoritien, to Aiexaivder I., ob. SS a^C. Bii chief nr^ttcnt it that 
Alexander II. waa the last of the geaaine l>«gkde^, end the eamilitr 
testementB of tbg kings of F^rgemaa, Cyreue end BiLbyuui n-GrealL 
exEGuted by the leit rapreiOiiteEiTA of the raling femLiy. Tho ftob 
lha.% the trOMOre bCqneathEd -wnm deptMited et Tyre il eocouhted 
fcn- by tbo fact that Aleinnder wai killed eely aineleen dAys ef«r 
hit an-ival in Egypt (LatronBej IniCTT. d* L'Eg^yple^ £i. 20); end tfaa 
wotde nf Cicero {0e Lh Agr. i. 4, 15, 18) eve not iiii;^iuue«iit with 
the euignmeat of the vrOl to the yeer 81 s^ci 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

rALL OP TR% OtIGARCET—RCTLE OP 

Alraiiei ol the BBiutorU] rmt^ t pwtrl'UineiTB of ili« ftrmtwnLti— 
Goklitioa of aii4 QmuoM with the ^in«c:i^iia party— 

Forapeiiu becotRH proiiUceLLj Ec^at of EmpirB l;^ me&iiA 
of tb# OftbiiUlii] «ad UuiiJiiJi lawi. 

Tiie uow gorernment had a^mTed the danger of extemal 
War oDd of iiosarroctioD ia Itolj. We hare now to con^ 
aidee ita relations with parties in Home darltig the Bamo 
decade o£ years. With charactcriatic weiat of energy it 
had not eveo compieted the balf-haished arrangiaioeHta of 
Sulla. The lands destined by him for distribution had not 
^en pELrovlled oat i even doniaio lands weiie again occapled 
in the old arbitrary fashion which ptevwiied before the 
GiKcchan rofonos. Whateror in the new constitaLlon was 
iDcoEkvenient to the optimatea was ignored^ ancli aa the 
disfranchiflement of particnlar comcntiaities and tbo pio- 
hibition agAinat conjuimng the new farms. 

Still thfl Crracchan conatitntion remained formallj 
abolished, and it waa the aim of the democratic par^ to 
reatom it m its matn featurca ^ bo the old watchworda were 
heard again — the com-largesseH, the tHbnnician power, 
and the ifeforni of the senatorial tribcinals. The govern^ 
meat conBented, in the year of So Ik's death (78 B.c.), to a 
limited revival of the oom distributions; end in 73 s.a 
a now corn-law regnlabed the pamhasea of SidHan gmia 
for this purpose. 

The agitation regarding the tnbnniciati power was hegan 
os early os 76 and continued in later jearSjK though 
without result. Rat for the leform of the trihonals the 
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cry was loader and the awd more pressing. Tho crime of 
extortion bad become habitual, aad tbe condemTiabun of 
any man of influence could ecarcelj be obldned. Kot 
only Yias there a felloTi^'-feeling wjLh the neeused On the 
part of the Benatorial juiymen, mauj of whom had cither 
beengniUy or hoped some day to be guilty of a eimilur 
oS^oaetff but the sale of the votea of the juty^men had 
became An esitabliahed custom. A apeclally flagrant case 
might proToka an outcry for the timer hntp geneiallj 
upeaking^ bribery uras bo uaiveiaal that the commiaaioia 
03 to estortiona might be regarded M an luatitiitioa for 
taxing the senatora returning fnjm the provinces for the 
beneSt of their collcagoea that remained at home.*' Even 
Koman citizens' in the proviDoea, unless senatora or 
eqaitea^ were no longer eafe fn*nj the rods and asea of 
the Roman magistrates. The oppositinn did not fail to 
avail itself of this state of things^ for the prosecution 
of a pc»u^erful opponent in the law courts was the only 
weapon left to it. So Caesar prosecuted Cnaeus DolabeUn 
and Gains Anion ins, and Cicero made himself famoua by 
his indictment of Verres; while the whole purty loudly 
demanded the restoration of the tribanician power and of 
the eqnestdati tribunals^ and the renewal of the censotahip 
as the only means of purifying the governing board. 

With all this no progresu w^os made j the restomtion of 
corn distributionB had conniliated the toob of the capital, 
and tha senate could afford to be resolute on the other 
points. Some slight oonceasion wtis made with regard 
to the exiles of the inBurredtion of Lepidna; and the in- 
flnence of Gains Cotta, leader of the moderate reform 
party in the senato, abolished the provision which forbade 
the tribunes of the plebfl to stand for otbpr mogistraoies; 
hot the other reatrictiona remained, and □either party was 
satisfied. 

Tlio present condition of affairs^ so happy for the 
government, was corapletolj changed by the return of 
Fompelus from Spain in 71 D.c, Fompolua belonged to the 
^timates, but he wm very little at home in bis own party* 
He had ambition ahovu that of the ordinary aristocrat, and 
could -not be content with passing through the rt*gnluT 
tontine of oSce, with nothing before him bat a laxuriona 
and tndolont retirement* Yot this was all that his own 
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PBJ^ could offer. The command [□ thw ilithradatic war, 
which he ardendj deaircd. Ilo ttoew the aeimle would never 
pve him. The of the oligarchj could not peraiit 

him to udd freah Jattrels to those he had already g^iiued in 
Africa and Europe; th&y dared not entrust the Eneteni 
command to any but the most approved and stanchrat 
anatocrai And there were other groondE of disEcnaion. 
It waa only with reluctance that tli^ senate had conferred 
npon him the Spanish command ; while, in return, the 
geneml accnBcd the government of neglecting the Spanish 
arnnea and endangering the expedition Stcreover, he 
demanded for himaelf u trimniih and the cmisttlship. and 
for hia aoUiera asstgjjationa of land. But Pompoi us had 
Btver fiiled any of the snbordinate niaghaLracjes^ and 
iherarort could not legally be conauL Nor could he 
tnuFiiphj for, in spite of bfs eilraordiDary commandj^, he 
hl^ never been in veiled with the onJimiry supreme power 
There were bat two conreea open to hinis ho conid either 
make bis demands ojkonly at bead of his army and in- 
the senate into compliance, or he conld ally him^ 
self with tho democrats. The timid hatoro of Pompeins 
and bis want of political adiuitoess inclined him to the 
latter cou^; ha Lhna |>aiiied for himself able political 
adjutants like Gftiua Osesar, while the forlorn democratic 
j^rty were only too ghid of the alliance-they knew that 
the^vernment could refnse no demand presented by so 
formidable a ccmbliiation+ 


TUere «m; still one him whose ingoence, thonnli it mieht 
“rifL- ® victory to either side, wna yet coosider- 

Bble, Tb)B WM Mareaa Ci^iw, who was at the head of the 
army wuh which ho had crushed the servile rising, aud 
who, lEOPeoTer. was the richwt man in Rome, and had treat 
inguence in the political clabs. He, like Pompeins^ 
a bnllan, but had [MreotiaJ aims, quite outside the ordinary 
cons11tutronal routine. He chose the safer coarse of join- 
mg the coalition, and w'ai weloomihd by the democrats who 
were not unpleased to find m him a po^ible counterpoise 
to ^e now al i-pawerf qI Pompeiun, Th is, t he firs t coaliHon, 
““wmer of /I B.c. The torms wero 
g^si'sJs adopted the democratic program me, 

whijft they vrere to have the consulship foe the follnwinff 
year, Pompeins, m additwn, was to get his triumph and 
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t1i« allotmeiits pit>iDised to his Boldigra, nad Crassaa the 
honour of a eoltinn entiimnce into the citpifca]. The Bcesto 
bed nothinj^ to oppose to the eoalition, for Mettllus hud 
already dis^nded his troops. Thrj igT^inted the necessary 
dispon^ationa, and FoEnpeiua gnTe foi'mal ndhcroneo to tho 
dernociftttc proposnle in an asgcruhl j of tho people. 

The Sullan con^titutioti was now ppeedilj abolished. 1. 
Fcmpeiua liiniBelF, as consal, introduced n luw restoring to 
the tribunes nil their old prepogatiTeSj espeoinlly the right 
of InitinUng legislation. 2, The Jaw-cMurta wert rx'forined 
by the lex Aurelia of Lneins Cotta, the praelor, and brother 
of tiaiua Cotta (|>. -Slid); and this fact^ tahen together with 
the provisions of the law itself, Kcemn to ahow that the 
moderate senatorial party lent its support to the coalition : 
for the Senators were not altogether excluded from the 
roll of joryznen^ who in future woro to be composed one- 
third of serkatorSp two-thirds of equestriaus i bat^ of tho 
latter, one-half must have Ghed the gfhce of tribuni aerorii, 
or district pi^idenb. Aa these officers w^cro elected by 
tho tribes^ one-third D^ ihc jurymen were now indirectly 
elective. 3. Tho famnng eysteni was reintroduced for the 
taxes of the Asiatic province { thisp of eonrset to con- 
ciliate the capitnlisls at tho expense of the provinciala. 
4. The censorship w'as rcsbored^—probably without tho 
earlier limitation which restricted the term of office to 
eighteen months. The two Bret ceTkBoi^ nnder tlio new 
law wero tw'O consnlara who had been reruov-ed by the 
aenate from their commands against Spaiiacua. They now 
reven^d themselves by expelling eighty-four senatora 
(ontf-eighth of the whole). 

The constitution of Sulfa had been based on a monopoly 
of power by the senate, and on tJie political aQniLila[.ioD of 
every other class In the state i but under the new arrange¬ 
ment the senate was held in check hy fear of the censors 
and of ihfl equestrian jnrymen^ The trihunes of the people 
conld propnfle new laws and overtuen any existing arrange- 
meats at will, while the moneyed claanes, as farmers of 
the rtvQtiiiio and as judges of the provincial governors, 
agiiln raised their beads beside the fienatei 

The democtata had f[irther aims^ such as the recall of 
the proscribed and the punishment of the murderers of 
the SuUoa prcscriplions; but the generals had been too 
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inti mate] j oomtected with thesa a vents to take any part in 
Bttch mesanniB, and nothing wiudone beyond the cuilection 
o£ the ontstaniling porch aee-money for estatea don Baa ted 
bjr So I la. 

Meanwhile theannicBof the two generals still lay before 
the walls of Rome, and the danger was great lest Pornpeins 
shoald yield to the temptation of making himself absolnte 
master of the city and of the ompire. The ooaHtion had 
only one bond of onion—the desiro to destroy the Snllan 
conHtitntiou; that work was now accomplished, and the 
comhioatlonwaainpealitydissolved. Ciassns had th rongh - 
ont played an inferior part, and his terror became so great 
that ho began to laake advances to the and to 

afctoi»pt to gain over tho mob bj- immenaa largesaaSr But 
Pompeina* i^Ilj kckred tbo eourago to a deeiaiva 

Btep^ he TTialied to be mast^ of Home and lojal citis^n 

the fiamo time. The adroit leadetB of the dotnocrfitie 
partj plied him with flatteHod, ai^ed him to liurpaaa his 
former services to the state bj a still greater fictoty, and 
to banish the rcarfiil spectre of ciril war. Cmssus was 
]l)d^e^ to make the first o'vertiircs for disbandment^ and at 
geneml yfdded*aiid the tmops dispersed. 
The M]tHradatic war appeared now at an end (70 BjoX 
and 4a Fompeitis wooJii not accept a provinei^ ho mtired 
at the expiry of hia eonanlship wholly from ptihlia affaire. 

Dnnn^ the next few jeam the condition of parties waa 
very mneh what it had been before the time of Saltft. The 
direction of affaii^ lay with the senate, while the consHta- 
tiori throngh which it governed waa pervaded by a hostile 
apmt. The demoerata were Impotent withont a leader; 
and the chief feattire of the period is the increase of the 
ineuence of the capitalist party, whiehp thongh conrted by 
J>Dth Bides, on the whole drew ebaer to the senate Their 
infiaence la s^n in the law of the year 67 Euc., which restored 
to them the toortceti Epecial benches in the theatre, and in 
the fact that the senate withdrew, at their mstonce, the 
admiinBtrstiorn of Asia from Lncina LuctiIIiis. 

Bat tl^ tonr^ of tlie war in the East soon brenght 
nbont a change (w p. S4d)i All the conquests in the East 
were and the sea was given np to the nndwpnted 
sway of the pirates The democrats eiu^erly seized the 
opportunity of settling accoEinta with the senate, and 
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Pompeiofl saw ontrs^ more before him on oppoitanitj of 
gratifying his ambition^ According!m 67 ^,0^, two 
projects of law were in trod need in tha assembij of the 
tribes at bis inatigntionH 

1. The 6rat moastire decreed the discharge of the soldiers 
in the East who hadserrod their term j and thesabstitaticn 
of Glabriop one of the consuls of the far Lncatlua ia 
the coniQiaTid^ 

2. The j^econd proposed a comprohensiTB pkn for clearing 
the licas from pirates. The terma of the proposal are 
e^traordin^rj, and require close attention. 

(a) A gener&li^imo was to be appointed by the senate 
from the consnlarSk to hold supreme conmnHnd over the 
whole Meditemknefio and over ad the coasts for fifty miles 
inland^ concurrently with the ordinary gorernort, for three 
years. 

(&} He might select from the men of senatorial rsnh 
twenty-live Meutenants with praetorian powers^ and two 
tre&snrers with qnaestorian power. 

fc) He might raise an army of 120,000 lofanti^ and 
cavalry , and a Beet of 500 ships ; and for this purpose 
might dispose absolutely of all the resonreea of the 
provincea- Besides this, a lai^ snin of money and a con¬ 
siderable force of men and ships were at once handed oter 
to him. 

By the introdnction of this law the government w’afii 
practically taken ont of the hands of tha senate; it was 
the final collapse of the oligarchic rale. Bat it waa more 
than this—it was practically the instittiLionof an nnlimit^ 
dictatorship, 

1. Like dl eitraordinary commands, thia new office no 
doubt required the oonfircnatlon of the people ; bnt it was 
an nndonbted prerogative of the eeiiiite to define the sphere 
of every command, and, in fact^ to contnd and limit it in 
oil ways. The i»ople had hitherto iuterfer^ only on the 
propositfon of the senate, or at any rata of a magiHirate 
hiinself qualified for the office of genemL Even dnring 
the Jagnrrhon war, when the command a^ea transferred to 
Marins by |.iopalar vote, it was only to Marins as consul 
for the year. But now a private nian was to be invested 
by the tribes with extraoidinary anthcrity^ and the iphero 
of his office was defined by themselves. 
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2. The new cnmtnaod^i^ wm empowered to confer pme- 

toiiBH powers— that the highest militarjr nod civil 

nothonty—upo?! adjatanta chosen by hiio^eH, though 
hitherto eiuch aathoritj coaid only bo conferred with the 
oo-opemtion of the btirgessea. 

3. The office of general was naually conferred for one 
year only with Htricfc Hiniteitiona oa to forces and Supplies | 
but now the whole resources of tha state were comniitted 
almost without reserve to one man. 

Tfios at one stroke the goTcinmerit was taken out of the 
hands of the sstiale^ and the fortuu^^s of the empit^ com¬ 
mitted for the next three years to a dictator The atep^ 
no dotjht, was in accordance with the wished of Pompyitis, 
for it would naloially lead in the end to the command 
against Mithradates, and it gave him an extiMrdinarj 
position m the state withont violating constitutional forms. 

pftihably due immediately to the instigation 
of niB bcild adherents^ in pai'ticnlsir of An]us Oabinius, 
the tribune, who proposed the law, who grasped the 
91 tliation more Comp fetelj thuEi Pompeiua himself, and took 
the decision out of his hands The senato and the moneyed 
arintocmey alike were fuHous, while the democrets, lliongh 
they could not bnt dislike a bill which threatened to snnihi- 
late all parties, d&red not break with their ally j occotTl- 
mgly, Cac^ and Lucius Quinctius supported the measure* 
The scarcity of corn, and the ramotira as to the conduct 
of Lacollus wore enough to secure the aupport of the 
muttitnde, ' 


On the dy of the voliag, tlie Fomiri and even tlie roofs 
of tile bmldjiyta around were coviured with men. All the 
wlleagues of Gabinius had pronsiaed to veto the meafinre ■ 
bnt only one. LuciM Trebelltas, bad the cobmr^! to kosp 
kis pledj«. Gabinioa immediately proposed to deal with 
bim aa Tibenna Gracebua had dealt with Octavius, hnt 
after seven teen triboa had voted, Trebellins withdrew his 
veto- All wao now lost; attempts wens made to seetire 
tha appointment of two Renemls instead of one, and to 
make the twenty^five lientetsant-generala eligible bv the 
tnMs, but the bill passed withont altemtion. 

PompeiiisandGlflbrioimniediatelyaetout. TheanocMa 

of Fompeina was rapid and complete j indeed, such was the 
conHdfince la his powers that the price of grain had fallen 
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^ tbe otdinat^ rate as soon as the law was passed. Bat 
in Asia the condition of afTaira passed frem bad worse; 
Glabrio^ instead oF taking command of the forceSp con¬ 
tented himselF with fomenting the discontent of the soldiers 
against Lueu I ] ti?s who, of con rse^ was po werl ess. It seemed 
the most natunil coutae to appoint Pom pet us to the Asiatic 
Command, w^hich he was known to ardently desire. But 
no party in the state was willing to increAse his ahieady 
enormouB authontj. At this jnneturOp Oaiua ^laniliust a 
tnhune, who wns without induence in either party, w^ishing 
to fopca himself into the faTonrof the great geticrfll, hronght 
foward a proposal to reeall Glabrio from PontiLs and 
Bithjnia, and 3hfarclua Eeis fnun Ciliein, nnd to confer both 
their oGicea^—apparently without limit of time—together 
with free aathority to conclude peace and alliance^ iipon tbe 
proconsul oF the seas and coasts. (Early in 66 r.cj The 
proposal was repugnant to ever)" pnrtjj and jet was passed 
b1 most tin aui monsly. The demoemts concealed their fears* 
and openly popported it; the moderate optimfites declared 
themselves on the Biiino side; they saw that resistance vrsa 
hopeless, and that their best policy was to tiy to bind 
Fompeius to the sen ate. Marcus Cieei-o mo do hin hist 
political speech in suppoi't of itj nnd tho only opposition 
WAS from the strict nristocratic party headed by Quintas 
Catnlu^^ Thus* by the artion of on irrosponsibEe dema- 
gngue, Pompeius, in addition to hig former poweia, ob¬ 
tained command of the moat important Eastern provinces, 
and the conduct of a war of which no mun could foresee 
the end. “ Never since Rome stood bad Buch power been 
nulled in the handa of a single man." 

The two laws of Gabfniua and Manilius terminate tb& 
atrugglc between the Senate and the popular party, which 
W'aa brgTin aiacty-seven years before by TiberiuB Gracchus. 
The first breach in the eviHlring constitution was made 
w'hen the veto of Octavine was disregarded by Tiberius 
(jracchns ; and the last bulwark of senatorial rule fell iu 
lifc0 manner with the withdrawal of TrebelKuUr But the 
(Struggle, which was began by men of high ideals and at 
□oblo personal ehametori, was bronght to a cloae by venal 
ani^ in^Jguing demagoguea. And the contrast was but 
an indication of the chAnge which the whole state bad 
undergone ; everything—law, military discipline, life and 
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nunncm^liAd chunged^ A comparld^n betfreen the Gmcs- 
chan ideal and Itfl later re&li^tioii ooDld provoke a 
p&ieful Hmile^ 

But the end of the 0TTJt Btmggle was bnt the be^nning 
of a second—of a new struggle Set ween the allies who had 
oTorthrown ^eir eommon enemj the senate, bet ween the 
dcmoci^tic civi] opposition and the mJlitar^ power. The 
eiceptjonal position of Pompoiofl was inconipatiblo with a 
republican conatitutien: he was not general^ but regent 
of the empire. at the close of hta hlastom campaigo^ 
he ahoald stretch forth hia arm and seize tho ctowh, 
who was to prevent him F *"*Sooti/ ezclnimed CatoliiB, 
^it would be necessaij once more to flee to the rocka of 
the Capitol, in order to save liberty/ It was not the fault 
of the prophet that the atonn came not-p as he expected, 
fn>m the Eas^ but thatp ofi the contraty^ fate, fnlfllling his 
words more literally than he himself anticipated^, br^rnght 
on a destroying tempest a few years later from GanL*^ 
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CHAPTER XXXT. 

F011P£lUj AKO THE EAST. 

67 i-tr, Tlid MedLkerr&CMSiiti ckmintd of pTiuLpift—Commaasd 

llittimdbuQ OOnfL^ntrii on Pom| wiiib. — lft?q. Witr wflh 

HIb deatb.^6l-6£ fc.r, PonijBiy# r-f^UiirB ihs 
ftOaiili of SjHb and 4vi&-—&9 FtaTem^ Atdttn acknow- 

lodged king of ^gypt by ^ AnEkftutioii of CjpnH+ 

PcoirEius began the work of aabjQgatmg the pirates hj 
dividing the whole Geld of optirbtionB into thirteen 
districts, each of which was assigned to n lieotenant, who 
equipped vesseLs^ searched the coast, and oaptnred the 
ships of the froeb^tera. He himBelf^ with the best of his 
ships^ swept the Sicilian, African, and Sardinian waient, 
while his lientenants dealt with ilie coasts of Spain and 
Gsnl. Within forty days the western Mediterranean wfis 
free, and the dearth at ^me relieved. The general now 
repaired^ with sistj of bk vessels, to Ljcia and Cilicia. 
Tlie pirates everywhere disappeared from the sea on his 
approach, and many even of ^e monntain strongholds of 
Ljcia accepted the terms opened to them, and opened their 
gates. Bnt the Gilldana, after placing their families end 
their tneasares in their strongholds^ aw'Aited the Romans, 
with a large fleet, off the western frontier of OHiciSp 
Pompeine gained a complete victoiy; larded and stibdaed 
the stron^olds, and in forty-rtltio days after his Brst 
^pearanco in the eastern seas broeght the war to a cloao^ 
The whole aflair was, of conrfle+ rather an onei^tic and 
skilfnl poUce'rajd than a victorious war ■ bat the rapiditj of 
the achievement was aatoanding, and mad# a great unpro#^ 
sion on the pnblio mind. Thirteen handred pirate vessela 
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ajne said to !ia?e been d^tnojed i ten tboDsami pirate 
pariabed^ aaci mope than twenty tbctiEaDd wera captured^ 
while nnmeroDs captive Hc^toanSp nmopg them Publius 
Ciodiafl, refined thc-ij* liberty (d7 B.a). 

An interlude of the pfrata war in the island of Crete 
shows the indeiiicnbable w'oakneaa and disorgaDizatinn of 
f1ie central govern tu ont at the period. In the year d7 B.a 
Qnifitu-S Metclln^ wns in Crete^cumplcting theBobiucatjoii 
of tbc [filatid; the com maud of PompeiuB eitenoed over 
the whnle iaiaad, as it was nowheru mofe than eighty 
miles brood (see p, 3^59). Out of considemtion for 
Motel[nSi Ponipeim did not assign it to any lieutenant [ 
bat the Cretan towns, seeing that Pompeios was acting 
with the greateat clemency, preferred to make their 
smTender rto him. He aoi'eptcd their submisaioa^ and 
^nt Lnclu OctayiuH to take over (he towns. Metellna, 
however^ ignored these negotiations, and cxintinned tbo 
Eicga^ ; and when Oc^vliis snnimoned troops from Achaia 
formal conflicts took place, acveml towns wem stormed by 
Jietellns, and in one of them Octavius was taken prisoner^ 
bnrafterwardfl released. The island was at la.d subdued 
by MeteJliis, and noticing came of these scandiilDns pro- 
ceedingfl beji^nd a bitter correspondence between the two 
generals f In tba new citfil war bad already begun. 

Meanwhile, Pompeius remained in Cilicia, ostemiiblj 
preparing for a Cretan campaiirn. but reaJly waiting fur a 
pretext to interfero in the afaim of Asia Minor. At 
leugth the Manilian law g^V'o him the desired antbonty; 
but Lo the midst of more important mattcTa the pirstca 
Were not forgotten* PompeiuB ennsed a fleet to be main¬ 
tained to protect I he Asiatic coasts, and on bis return to 
Borne persHaded the senate to lake similar ineasnrsa for 
rulj j and though there were snboeqnent expeditiouB in 
o3 and in 55 ».c., piracy never regained its old pro- 
dommanee in the Mediterranean. 

^ Bonn as PompeiDs woh invested by the Manilinn law 
with the command ho had no long deRired, bo began 
flti^nuonBly to prepare for his new campaigii. At the 
outset a great piece of good fortune hefeij him. A son 
0 the great king Tigmnes, who boro the same uame as 
biB father, rebelled, nnd took refuge at the Parlhian 
court, and by bis influence determined that power to 
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odbeto to ih^ Roinnii Bid« and to rcMieiF with 
the DgiTvcDiL-nL formed vf\ih LrcuIIqb to accept the 
Enphratt^s as the boundarj o£ tlio two empires. At 
the same time the ifreat king stispected Mithrmdatee of 
Bi-crctly eiictuiraging bis re&ilEouB Boti+ and the good 
nndei^taiidin^ between the two nionatrfbn was disturbed, 
^e^nwhila Potupeins completed hia pnepELmitionfir nud 
collected a force of from 40^000 to 50^000 men^ maTij 
cf whom were dischai^^ rimbrian TCterana wdio hod 
Onliatod again as Tolnntccrs. 

In the spring of Gd d.g. PompeiuB took over the com^ 
icand of the legions from Lucnllna^ bat the meeting of tho 
two gencraLs, fmio which a reconci lint ion had been hoped 
foi'p ended io bitter recrimtnationa^ Tho Roman armj 
then invaded FontnHt wbcr<! thej were Dpposi'fk bj a foreq 
of SO|0Q0 infantry and ^,000 cavalrjr nndcr Mitliradatci, 
Tho king refused to Borrcnder micondirioimlly, and 
retreated slowly, seizing ereiy opportntiity to indict 
damage opon tho Honiiiiis. At length Fi,jmpeiDs, Tvearj 
of tho puruntt^ depisted^ and began to atlhdue the country. 
He r«iich?d the Upper EuphrateSp and crossed itp but w^oa 
intercepted by Mithradaies in the Aeiliscnian procince at 
the ^Btle of Dasteira. Poinpeixu n<tw retreated into 
Fontie Armenia, and waited the arriTal of the troopa 
expected from CiUcia; with the.^e he onco more took the 
offenaiFe and blockaded tho Pontic army in its camp. 
TVhen tho king escaped Becretly by nighty PompoJua 
followedp and finding himself dmwti further and further 
into an unknown country* made a circuit unknown to tho 
cnemy^ and occupied a dchle in front of tliem^on the southern 
hank of the river Ljeas- At tho dose of the next day's 
mnrchj the Pontic army encamped in this very valley^ the 
heights of which were eommanded by the Romans. In the 
BiJenco of the night tlio terrible battle-ery of the legions 
broke forth p and misaifes were Bhowered on the Asiatio 
hostp Bcareeij one of which failed to fake effect npon tbo 
dense mnss. A chaise of the legions followed^ by w hicb 
the w'hole army was annihilated. The king escaped with 
bat three attendants to tho fortress of Sinoria, whenco he 
hnstonedp with what Btragglers he oonlcl bring together^ 
towards Armenia. But tho moment W'fts unfavourablo, 
Tigrases had just snoceeded in ridding bis kingdom of the 
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F&rtbjan dorps which had mradcd it and besi^g^ Artaxsta^ 
und wfta TLi^ctmtinf^ with thi> BuTnana for a separate 
pciicer A price of one hundred talents (dS24,0QD) was set 
upon the beitd oE Mithnidates, and the old kin^ had to 
^ noFtJiwards towards his Bos po ran ktngdonn^ while 
Fonipeius tnmed aside to Bottio ns alters with Tigranes. 
The latter was resolvifd to parchasa peace at anj piHca. 
and hastened to throw himself at Ponipcids’ feet, and to 
place in his hands tho dtadera and tiara in token of nn- 
conditional sorrenderr He had to pay a fine 'of eix 
thoasand tatents (£1,400^000) besides a present of fifty 
denarn (£1 Idj.) to each of the Bomsii soldiers ; and to 
cede all his conqnests in Syria^ Fhoeniciia, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia, besides Supheno and CardnccOi cast of tho 
Euphrates.* He thus became onco more merely king^ of 
Armenia. In one campaig'n Pompeina had utterly routed 
the mighty monarcha of Pontns and Armenia^ and hia 
Acmj wintered oa Armenian soih in the country between 
the [Jjjptr Euphrates and the river Xur. 

Daring the winter, sud before starting to cross the 
Caucasua in purauit of llitlrradstes, Pompeina Lad to repel 
the attacks of the Iberians and AlbaniHiis—two tribes 
which bad preserved their iudeperidonce from tiene 
iinmcniorial in the connbry watered by the Kur, at tha 
luot of the Caucssns range, and who fought chiedj wUb 
arrowH and light jarelins, whieh they often discharged:, like 
the If Orth Atr eric jn Indians, from lurking places in tbo 
woods or from hebtud trees. He then led his army down 
the Phasifl to the Black Sea, wbete the fleet awaited him. 
But the long march over tbo monnl^ns, through unktiown 
Country peopled by hostile tribes, appeared too dangeroofl 
an cnE^Tpriae to ha nndertaken on the mere eh once of 
capturiQg kMithrsdatea; an inscmction of the Albanians 
s pretext for retreat, and, ordering the fieet to 
blockade the HosportLs, Pompeina returned to the Alba¬ 
nian plain. The force of tbo AlbaniauB and their allies 
waa said to amount to sixty thousand infantry and twelve 
tbou^and cavalry. With this they attacked the Komao 
CAvalry, not knowing that the masses of the infantry were 
drawn up behind the liorEemen j the legions soon drove 
the enemy into a wood, which was set on firo. After this 
engagement the AlbanlauB, Ibcnans^ and other neigh- 
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bourlng trfbefc mado pe-ari^^ and for a tiitie at 
were bm^i^lit into rclatiunfl of de^bendtnoe upon Roiihe, 

In tlia inc^jin timu Mithradaten li^ refLoh^i iVnticapmeums 
where he tlrovo hfs rebelltooa aon Machares from tho 
ttirone^and forced him to cominft Kiticide^ He knew iha 
derp hatred with which OrienintE> regarded the Roman 
domination, nncl wafa we'l acquriinted with tho laxity of 
the senatorial ruTe ^ hence ho 'was not without ho|H.'S of 
esKabliflhis^ aoma day hia old diiminion. For tho pii^nt 
he aent ooTOjia, aakiipg that hia patomal kingdom ahonld 
be restored tu hiin^ and offers to pay trihute as a 
raasaL to Rome. But Fompeius inaisted upon personal 
Bnbmiaaion , and Mithr^atee immediately began to strain 
every nerve to mise a new army. He had coMeeted 
a force of thirty-sisc thonsand men, armed and dis- 
ciplined after the Roman Inshion, and a wmr fleet. It 
was rnmonred that he intended to ninreh through ThraeCi 
Macedonia^ and Pannonia, anil, carrying with him Ihs 
Scythians and the Celts from die Danube, to throw himself 
like sn avsJanoha upnii Italy fiom the nortti. But these 
preparationn h^d caused the severest e offering to his 
Bubjects^ whose housei^ had been dTestroyed and their oien 
slangfitered to furnish beams and sinew a for the engines 
of war^ moreover Milhmilatea bad never poiLsessed the 
gift of calling forth the affection and Edelily of his 
Servants j and^ lastly, the Hornan emigrants and deseilem, 
for reasons of their own, w^ei^ Datrcinely diainclinod for 
the ruoTkonred expedition into Italy. Treftson was every¬ 
where rife;, and me standard of insnirectfon was raised at 
Pbanagoria by Cajfitor, who deHvered np the sons of Mith- 
radatea to the Romans. Pharnaees, the favourite son of 
the king, headed the insurrection, the troops and the fleet 
joined itp nod at last the city of Panticapaonm opened its 
gates and delivered over tho kingt Ehnt up in his castle, 
'i'he latter in vain entn?ated Phamaces to spare his life^ 
he then compelled his wivea and danghten arLdconenbines 
to swallow the poisoned draught, after which be drained it 
himself, and then, too impatient to wait for death. prcseriteJ 
hiB neck to the stroke of a Celtic mercenary. He was in 
tho sixty-eighth year of hfa life and tho fifty-seventh of 
his reign. Far years he had snatnined an unequal contest 
with a superior foe, without succcos indeed, but yet with 
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hoELdor^ and tho Hdmana regarded h\a death os a victory, 
just as ^ipiQ had triampbed even more uver Hannibal 
tbaii aver Carthage. 

Pampcins had compTeted the redncbron of Pontna, nnd 
in tho Qummcr of Gi u.c. set out to reflate tho affaira o£ 
Syria. The Syrian pmvioco3 were now in the handd of 
three pc were—the B^oaina, the and the Kabota^na. 
The Bedoatns, who worn masters of northern Syria, 
had their homo in tho desert which atretehea from tho 
pcninaeln of Aiabia up to the Eephmtes, where they 
Jilted Under their erairi, the moat noted of whom wure 
Ab^ai as and SaiiipsieoramnA. The Jewji, uudm* Jannoens 
Alexanderp whodi^in 70 D.C., had eJttende‘ri their dominion 
aoulKwariis to the Egyptian frontier, and north warde to 
tho Lake of <^niieiiinreth, incladin|f a com^idernblo atretch 
of coaitt. Their further expansion wm checked by internal 
diosen^ion between the Ph^riiiesg and the Ssddncces. 
Their fierce religions and political contentions bR;^kc out 
with violeneo alter the dr nth of JanTineua, ami a 
war ensued^ in which the Pharisees sopporic^ one of his 
Bona, llyrcanus, and the Sadduccea another^ Aristobalna^ 
a strong and able prince. These divisions gave nn oppor^ 
tiinity to the NaSMtacanSs who were settled in the regfon 
of Petra, to obtsin a footing in southern ^Syria. At the 
invitatiun of the Pharisees, the Nabatn[?an king Aretas 
advanced with n Inrgs force and besieged Adstohnlue in 
JeimsaUm. 

To pul an end to the atiarchy Pompeins resolved to 
atiuex Syno, nad in the person of Antiochns Asiaticus, 
who had been acknowledged by tho isenaLc and by Lii- 
cnlina, tho houso of Seleucns was ejected from the throne 
it had h&ld for two butidred and fifty years. At the same 
time, PempeiuH advanced with hLs array into the province, 
and enforced hia negalations, where necessary, by arm ft. 
T ho Jews alone refnsod to obey, and when Aristobulus, after 
mneb hesitation, revolved to aubrait, the mom faTiatie&l 
porLioa of his army would not comply with hia ordci-s, 
and suatained a siege of three months on the steep temple 
rock. The KabaUeans still remained. King Amtas 
retired from Judaea, but retained the city of Daiiiaacuo,, 
and would not arknowdodge the Hoprem&cy^ of Rcrae. The 
expedition sgainat him was entmated to l^rcns SHiiirus| 
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It obtained only triding snccpeses, but nUlmaiely Arctaa 
wflfl pemEiaded. to parcliaeiefDriL aum of money a guarantee 
foi- all bis po£aes£ions, includmg Damaaciie, from the 
Roman goi^or-noi*. 

Thus the wort begun by Lnctillas waa completed by 
Pom peina. The iyatcni of protectorate had been excbangeil 
for that of direct eoTereigoty o^er the more impcrtanti 
dependent terriioriea—BUhynia, PontD^ and Sym; while 
to the indirect dominion of Rome were added Armenia 
and the diatnet of the Csncasn^, and the kingdom of the 
Cimmerian Boapoma, The town of Pbanagoiia waa^ for 
Ita impioriant BerTicea declared free. 

Tn his BPtilcmcnt with the Parthians Pompeloe was tn^e 
to the old Roman policy of favotirlng the bumbled foq at 
the expense of the powerful ally. The jonnjfcr Tigmnet 
and bis family were arrested and taken to Rome to grace 
the genentra trinmpb. Tbe pi^ovince of Corduiene^ 
which waa claimed by both Phraates and TigtaneST 
ocenpitd by Roman troops ftir the latter. What waa most 
aerioiia of aO w'aa the fact that the Romana did not respect 
the agreement by which the Euphrates was fixed aa the 
bonndary. Ornros, a point between Nisibis and the 
TigriB^ and 220 miles east of the E[lphrAtei!^ was fired as 
the limit of the Roman dominion. When, in C4 a.C-^ 
Ph mates declared war npon Tigmnea on the qnestion of 
the frontier, It Fteemed certain that Lc held neHolTed to defy 
tins powrer of Romo, but he yielded and aeqaiesced in the 
Roman awnrd. 

Prom the new territorTes foor tiew provinces were 
formed i BithjnlB. wUh Pontna , CilicTa^ w bicli was an 
enlargement of the old province of that name, and which 
now embraced Pamphylia and laanria ? Syria ; Crete. The 
government of the mass of conatrieB now added to ibo 
empire probably remained snbBtantinllj as before, only 
Rome stepped into the place of the former monarebs ; and 
the new dominion included a number of km^rdomB^ prince¬ 
doms, and lordships of vaHoaa kinds, all In dilfcrent 
relaliotts of dependence opon Rotne. Snch were the 
kingdoms of Cappadocia and Commagene j the tctrarchics 
fnlcd by Dciotaroe and Bogodiatanis; the torrlioHes of 
tboliigh prlcTit of the mother of the gode at PessiniiP, and 
of the two high priests of the goddess Mb in Comana. 

24 
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Ther* wst& aL-w leagues^ Uke that of the twontj-tbrco 
Ljciaa citi^ whose IndependeDce vras secured bj c barter » 

Both Lcicullica and Pampeiiu did everything in their 
fjovper to protect and extend the orban coixtnliicitief^ in 
tho^ Eaat^ They were centres of Kom&nixatioD, of the 
civiU^tion of trade and commerce as opposed to the 
Onental military de^spotiam. Cyiio&e, Heraclea, Kinope, 
and Am isos, all received a number of new inhabltanis end 
OKtonaionB of territory, nod everything was done to repair 
the devaatation they had anffered in the late war. Many 
of thii captured pirates wens settled in the desolated cittea 
of Pluin Cilicia, especially at Soli ^ and many new townie 
were founded in Pontns and Cappadocia; the most 
ffijQObB of which were NicopuliB in Pont us. Megalopolis 
on the Cappadocian frontier^ and Ziela. In fact nearly 
the whole of the domain land of these provincee mast 
have beon used for these settieiueiita. At the same tiiuOp 
many existing cities obtained an extension of riglita: 
autonomy was conferred upon Aatioch on the Orotitcs^ 
upon Seleycia in PierLa^ upon Gaza, MytUenOj and Phana- 
goria. 

Pumpoius bad done good work for Eome, but he had 
not perfornied miracIeB, and had done nothing to call forth 
the niieard exaggerationB of bis triumph or the fuUome 
adulation of hie adherents. His triumphal ineenptions 
enumerated twelve miJIions of people as snbjngated, 1538 
cities aud atrongholda tsken^ while his congests w'era 
made to extend from the Pains Maeotia to the CaapLan and 
to the Bed Se^ not one of which he h'td ever seen. Coins 
were stimck: in his honour, exhibiting the globe itself 
sarxonndcd by triple laurels plucked from three conU- 
Dcnta, and surmounted by the golden chaplet which was 
conremed upon him by the citizens^ On the other handp 
there were voices which affirmed that ho had only worn 
the launelR which another had plucked, and that the 
hononra belonged of right to Lncnllus. Wlmt really 
deserves praise in the conduct of Pompcios is his rare 
self^rtstraint. The most brilliant undertakings agninist 
the Bosporas. or the ParthieiiB, or Egypt, offered them- 
wives on all sides, hat he had reaisted all tompt-stionsi and 
had tu^ed to the less gloriaqs task of rcgnlating the 
terrilotieu already aeqaired. But his condnet towards 
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tbfl Pii.rthii!,nfl grave cenenre t lio Triis^lit liavft 

marie yvar a pan them^ bat when nace Ire Kfid decided 
against this cpurse he sbauLd hitve loyally observed Um 
agree cnent to re^nl t^e Enphratos as the boandeirj, ixi- 
stead ofj by his silly perfidy, wing Bceds of hatred ivhieh 
wfere to bear bitter fra it for Heme at a later time. 

The dnancial gain to Itome from the armogemeTits of 
Pompeiiie was immense^ and her revenuM were raised by 
onc-nAlfh And if the exhaustion o£ Asia was aovere, and 
if both Poenpiua and Lacallaa broaght home large private 
fortnarSf the bhime falls rather a pen tlie goverument at 
home and on the systom by which the provinces were 
regul&rtj pIiinduiTd for the beneht of EomOi than upon 
the generala themselves. 

After the depart a no of Pom pe ins peace was tyi the whole 
maintained in the East \ but the governoi^a of Cilicia Lad 
constant I j to tight a^fnet mountain tribes^ and those of 
Syria against the tribes of the desert. Tbero were also 
dangerons revolts among the Jews which were with di®- 
culty Bupprt'ssod by the abSo governor of Syria, AuItih 
G abiniuSp and after which the Jews were sabjeuted to a 
aperlolly heavy tojcation. 

Egypt with its dependency of Cyprm now remained 
the only independent ststo in the fiost. It had indeed 
been formally boqnoatbed to Home (pp. 353), bat was 
■till governed by its own kings, who were themselves coa* 
troUed by the royal guard which frcqncnily appointed or 
deposed its ralcrs The isolatioo of Egypt, sarroniidcd os it 
is by the desert and the sea, and its resourceSp which 
gave its rulers a revonne almost equal to that of Home 
even after its recent angioentation, made the oligarchy 
unwilling to entrust the annexation of the kingdom to any 
one man. Propoflitious w^ere frequently made at Home for 
its incorporation in the empire, particularly by the deiucK 
cratic pnrty, but the Egyptian ruler sncceeded aJways in 
purchasing a respite by Iteavy bribes. Cypms annexed 
by decree of the people in 5^ b.c, and ihe measure wai 
carried out by Cato wit boat the mterferonoo of ao army^ 
But in bO D.c. Ptolemy AnJetes purcha-'''ed hie recognition 
from the mastern of Ho me^—it is aaid, for the su m o f six t bnu* 
sand taleats (£J,4^0,000)r On account of the uppre^aion 
which the payment of this money brought npon the people 
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was cWed from hi^ throae^ bnt after the mu* 
ference of Lncaa in 56 B.c^j and on tbo promise of & further 
snm of tea thonsmcl taienta (£2,400,000);^ Aiilnja □abiaias 
woB ordered to restore hint. Victory was secured by a 
decialTe battle on tbo aad Ptolemaeiis once more sat 
oo^ the throne. The sam promised ccnid not possibly be 
paid in fub, thoagh the last penny was exacted from the 
tniserablo iohabhtsnts. At the sanae time the practoruma 
Were replaced by a force of regnlair ftoman iDfantry^ with 
Celtic and GenuAti caTiilry^ 
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-MoatELiBn aBorfbei tbospeecb of Cicero, ds Alaandrinif, 
to as a.Cnt not to Sa Xc.i Ca t-Bti gTO[iQ.da (IJ tJ^al tho Ejm^tiDD deoJt 
witlL by Clcmto is tbe auertion of Craiaui tbat E^pt had been 
raodertd Eoman p^perty by tJio wiU of Abxnzid^r^^ qn^tian 
which bad Int ligTlibtailce Stnco tkm Jislian law of ae p.C,; {2} tbot 
in Se B,p. the discoaiioa related to tho natoratiow vf tho ki'n^, a 
tmwiction ID whEch CraosoH took n* partj (3) that after tho cms* 
femace of Laca, CicoTO won not in a poaitton to Horvouilj oppopte ome 
Of the trioinTiro (Mecam. HiEt. of E. t. 5^ oote}. 



CHAPTEH XSXn. 

STROOaLE OF PARTI ES AT EOJJE DCEIKO TGE kUSE'^Ct 0? 

F0»P£I{rS IS tUE £4gT. 

laoUteil SaCCeas^t nf the d&mcJcratlO paiij.—66 n.r+ Firtt 

Blinlin Surrilian ruffatioiiL — ^ t.r. CSOATO 

Q^nd AmaoiEu^ c^icsDla — Seeioa^ CAtiluLuiiia conspirA^t.—^2 J^.Od 
Defeat di^tb ot OMiliaL 

After tlie depnrturo of Pompeitjs the optlmati^s retnained 
nonkinalty in ipos^essioD of the goFernnient; that is, they 
cotniTiniHleil tne electiong^ and the consulate; Sut the enn- 
salship wfia no longer of primary consequcoce in the face 
of the new military powi-r; and the bi^t of the ariatoemt^ 
—^men like Quintus Metellas Piua^ and Lucius Lncullna — 
retired from the lists* and devoted thcmaelves to tho 
elegant luxury of their private lifer The jouiigcr men 
either follo^^ed their exanople or tarnrd to court the 
favonr of the new masters of the states 
There wm one exception—^larens ForciuB Cato, Bom 
in 95 0vC., he was now about thirty years of sge. He w'as 
by nature a rntau of ^reat courage and Sminessi and of tho 
■trictcpt mtegrity^ but dull of intehect, and destitute of 
imagination or passion. The tvro inducnees which 
moiilded hig character were Stoicism, the priucipics of 
which he adapted with the greatest ardouct und the examplo 
of hifl great-grandfather, the famous censor. Like him bn 
Went about the capital rebuking the sins of the tifue^T a 
living model of thp prf*cu vtrltit of the good old days — the 
Don Quixote of tho anstocfacj/" In a corrupt and 
^wardly age, his counige and integrity gave him an 
Influence which was warranted by neither his age nor hia 
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capocitij, And flcwti the recojrnisi«d dliAinpion of 

the optinyitoa. Ifo did woik iti the re^foa i.f finftnre 

eheckiDg the deTAili^ of the public budget^ arid 
conatact war with the farmers of the tnxefl; but he had 
none of the higher aualriiesof mataiesiDan , he fiiled 
pie tel if indeed he ever triedn to gra-sp the political 
atttiation. All his policy consisted in stendfnatlv opposing 
every one who appeared to deviaCe from the traditionEd 
aHetocratic creedn 

Dnring the next few years the activity of the democrats 
showed itself in two waja : by atiaeka upon individuala nf 
the aenatoHsil party^ and upon llie fiboara of which the 
sonatc was guilty; and by efforta tn nomplete the realizs^ 
tbn of the demDcratio ideas which had been in tho air 
over aince the time of the Gracehj. 

Yarions abnsea of tbc aeoatonal rule were restrained by 
the following meaanree. The aenate wna obliged lo give 
audiences to foreign envoys on fixed days; before tfiia 
regnlnticm audiencca were fre<jDeat]y postponed in order 
to extort bribe* from the envoys. Tbia kind of bribery 
was also rendered more diMcnlt by declaring foana to 
foreign unbassadore at Home nDn^Actionahlei (67 nc) 
The power of the senate to grant dispensation from tho 
Jawa in psrtiealar emc^ was restricted in the HiTn« yenr. 

In 63 Rc. reatriciioiLs were placed upon the abuse of tho 
fietpon by which a Roman noble, wishing to travob pf^t 
himself invested with tbp chameter and pHrilc^es of a 
public envoy (libem legatio). The penalties forporrupticn 
at elecHon# were inere^; and the custom hy which a 
Roman praetor bound bimiBelf to adminiater justice accord^ 
mg to tho rales which he laid down on entering ofhee was 
enforced by law (67 flc ), 

Afc the a^e time, individnal senatnrs wore aubjected 
to prosecutions or insnlts. Marctis Xincnllos was prfr 
mchM hj Galas Wtmmina. LnHus Locollna com, 
lulled to wait tbrw jeara for his trinmnli oatsrdo tho 
city; Qaintns Ret and Qitintna Mete)I ds iveni similsrlr 
tnea^. In C3 p.c. Gsioa Cscsar dofeiitod two leading 
nFtstocmUin tho contost for the supreme poutifiFeto; tlio 
ncirs i>f Sulla were threatened with an action for the 
r^Tciy of moneys aJIegHi to ha™ been embcKlcd hy 
the regent; and osen Cato dsmanded bach their rewai* 
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from the DinrdererB of ttieproRCfibed^ as property ille^Rllj 
from the state. Gaine Cae^tar^ an prenJent of 
the coiThcnissmn rjjnceming^ muiiier, treated as nail and 
void the ordiiianco of Snlla vrhich declared the killing 
of a proaenbed pereon no mn.rder; and some of the mot-e 
notoidoos exeentionera were condemned. 

At tho same time the deniaemtic restoration "waa presBed 
on. The election of pontiffs and angara by the tribes waa 
restored in u.c. An egitndoii wob bc^no for the com- 
pleto resbtration of the com-laws. The Tran Bpndani woro 
taken under the protection of the papulanes^ and an agitation 
was set on foot for conferring nj»n them the full franobiso, 
just as Gracchns had supported theenfranchificmcFit of the 


Latins. In a qnite contrary spirit the democratfc icadera 
diBeoiintenanced the movesient for allowing the freed men 
to be enroLlcd in all or any of the tribes^ and, when a hi'w 
was passed to this effect, they allowed it to be cancelled 
by the Bcnate on the same day (Dec. 31, G7 BX.). Again, 
all stmogers not poasesalng burgess-rights were eipelird 
from Home by deci-ee of the people in G5 p.c. It is clear 
that the policy of the demacrats was tadichlly inconsiEtcnt+ 
With one hand they aided the pcHticiiI hberation of the 
distant TmnspadaTii ; with the other they restricted the 
rights and liberties of Uie freed men and forcigtiers of 
the capital: in effect they attempted both to tnaintoin and 
to destroy the system of e^clnsive rights. 

That ancient palladium of the Roman people, tho 
Criminal jurisdiction of the Comitia, waa once moi'o 
reatored by the triaj of EabiriuB. This mftn was alFeged 
to have slain the tribane SaturuinHSi thirty-eight veara 
before, and was brought before the people by the irtbano 
Titus Labicnna in G3 B.c. This jurisdiction had not been 
abolished hy Snila, bat was practically Kuperscdcd by 
the conjmissiotifl for high treason and m order* Ko ono 
aerionsly men at to restore it; the acenser and his 
Bn|jportem were content with their nssertion of tho 
ancient right of appeal, and acqnieBCed when ihc assembly 
was dissnlred on some prete^^t by their opponent^- 

Lastly, thn long proscribed heroes and martyrs of the 
democracy were rehabilitated in t3>e public memory: 
Satuminas by the meana just described; Gaiun ^farina 
by the mndacity of hia nephew Gains Caesar^ The latter 
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hftd to displny mo f$4tqi-e9 of h\3 uncle in spite of 

prohibitions at the burial of the widow of ^[ariiis in 08 fl-Ci, 
and now the emblems of vicfcopjr erected bj Marius aod 
^roTo down bj SnJJa wore restored to their old places 
in the Capitol. 

Snch were tbo BOccossea of the democrats, but, after all, 
they did not atitoont to moclu. la their contest with tbo 
aristocracy the demoemta bad concha ered, and it was but 
natuml t^t they should iiiBult the prostrate foe. Bat 
they know that the real reckoning was to come^ — not with 
the vanquished oTigarchy, but with the too^fiowerfal ally 
by whose aid they had conquered^ Their schemea were 
directed ostensibly BjE^aiost tbo optimates, but really 
agaioBt Pompeiufl, If direct proofs of tbiii ai-e few it is 
bccaDSD bc<h tbe prcEcnt and tbo sncceedic^ ago had 
an interest in throwing a veil over the eventa of this 
period ; bot anch proofs are not wanting. It is stated by 
Sallust (Caii 39) that the {jabiniao and Manilian lawe 
indicted a grievous blow on the democracy. Again, 
the SerTilian ftagntion |[aee p. 378) wag directed against 
Pompcitiflij as is clear from the churaetor of the bill itself, 
Rnd from the statements of Sallnet (OaL 19), and Cicem 
(Dfl Leg^Ag^r, ii, 17, 46). Finally, the more than auspicima 
attitcide of Caeair and CrassnB towards the Catllinarian 
conspiracies is proof enough in itself. The object of tlio 
democratic party during the years 67-^3 a.c- waa to 
possesA theiDselvcB of the reina of government by Boenring 
the retoxn of one or more m embers of the conflpiracy for 
the conanUblp, and then to entrant one ef their leaders 
oocqnest of Egypt^ or some such comioiBaioD, 
which would give an opportnnity for rassing a military 
power capable of counterbalancing that of Pompeina. 

Fir^i CaiUinanon Chmpiracg, a.c;. 66.—The Bret object 
of the democratin leoderB wna the overthrow of the exists 
mg gorerament by meanf of an inanrreetion in wbick they 
would not themselveB appear^ Materials for such a con- 
esistcd in abnndancG in the capitah There were 
the Q^?cs? there was tho herd oF free panpera who lived 
by the com diAtrihntiona and who wene alwaja ready for 
any Hcbeme which promised anarchy and license. Apain, 
them WB« ttombers of jonne men of rnok, rnioed in 
fortunea, mined in body and mmd by n life of faabJoDablo 
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debMchcrj^ whfi sighed openly for a return of the titiies 
of Cinna and for it.-]case from tbeir borden of debt. Among 
them two mon were marked out as lendei-sby their Euptrior 
flbnity—Gnaens Pfso and Lucius C-atfitnu. The latterp 
la spite of n diA^lateness conspicuous cren in that 
di^olnte ago^ had courage, mllibiry talent^ and a certain 
cnmEual energy which gave him an ascendimcj over otiier 
meti« He bad been one of Julia's etccutionci'^, and had 
hunted donft the proscribed at the head of n band of 
Celts- but he had now a special quairt^l with the aristo¬ 
cracy because they had oppost-d hta candidature for the 
consulship. A secret Jeague was formed^ iiumbeHng raot^ 
than four hundred Eueni^l^rE and includiag associates ia 
uD the urban districts of Italy. 

In December, OG a.c,* tho two consuls elect ^or G5 fi-C* 
wens rendered ineligible for oflSce by conviction for 
electoral bribery. They immediately joined the assoeia- 
tiom and it was detemiimrd to procure the cnnsnlahip 
for them by force. On the Istof Jatinarr, d5 the senate 
house WAS to be-assailed and the new consuls ivere to 
be hilled : Cmssus was to be invested with the dictator^ 
ship, Ceesar with the uiaetenthip of the horse^ But tho 
eigrial was never given and the plot was foiled^ A similar 
plan for the 5th of February also failed, and the secret 
becarue known^ Guards w'ere ueaigned to the new con¬ 
suls, and Piso was got rid of by a mission to Hither 
Spain with praetorian powers 3 but farther tho govern¬ 
ment dared not go.* 

S'ficend Ca/i^j'wart(£fi Ocui^ire^^, 153 o,c,^—For the present 
HQ further attempt was m^e by I he Conspirator^ ; but ia 
64 B.c.^ Pompeius was in Syria^ and appmaehing tho 
conclusion of his taak ; and it was therefcKre resolved to 
net up as candidates for the cctisnlHhip of 63 a.c. Cntiiina 
and Oaiua Antonius~an ex-Sullun and an ex-seuator^ 
who waft WklLiug to lend himseif to the conspiracy- The 

• That this lUi^uat is true as to the rnain poiRt^tho partidpmtkun 
of Caf ga; and Cmasai—ia mudcrtd probalile fey the follnwii]]^ 
which Ihow that tbej were at fen/ rate heart Qy iu accerd with the 
danmeratiEr paLicy^ ( 1 ) CmoffiiE, ceager IQ thh year, attempted 
ferbitrarkly In enrol the Tnviapadani in thfrhainifaa» list^ (S) ho pra- 
pored in enrol ^pt fetid Cypnw in the Hgtof Reman domaEoH ; (3) 
Coeiar, in IlC, ot G4 9.C., get a praipr#flil sufemitted to tha bQTgfefefeai 
to fiend him to Egypt to mioatate King FtolatQfeomiL 
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f lan wssp to mizc thetThildnen of PompeEns^ and to arm in 
talj nnd in the provipcea against bim. Piso waa to raifo 
troapaitk Hitber bpain;; and to aacnrecommutiicatiooB with 
binip negotiations ivora entered into with the Ti'anapadani 
and with ae^eml Celtic tribes. 

The opitimates bad no one cf their own order who 
possessed the reqaiaito conrage and indnence to defeat 
the democratic candidat^a; they therefore supported 
^arena Cieeit^p who aa yet belonged properly to tio poU- 
ticaL party, bat wae always a supporter of the pnrty of 
material in^rests. The resait was the election of Cicero 
and Antonias; and fcr the moment the cons piracy was 
cbeck^. A little before tbie, Piso hod been pat to death 
by his eacort in Spain; and now Cicero gained over 
An ton itts .by rot iintarily giving np to him Ihe Incnitire 
goyortiorship oE MaccdoEiia^ instead of insisting on bis 
priv tiege of having the prorincee dettnnined by lotw 
Meanwhile the settlemeEit of Syria ptoceedtid rapidly^ 
and it was more than probable that Pompeins would soon 
ftdvaaoe into Egypt. attempt to get the settle¬ 

ment of Egypt entr^tod to himself was foiled. A bold 
Btroke was imperatively necesRary^ and m ^oon as the 
new tribanes enlercd oa their oMca the Serviliaa rogation 
was brought forward. 

The Tionnnal object of Lhia billl was the fonnding of 
colonies in IiaJj; the CampaniaTi domain land was to bo 
parcelled out, and other land was to he acquired by par- 
chase. Tim money necessary for tids pnrposa was to bo 
provided ia radons ways: (1) by the sale of all the re¬ 
maining domain land haih in and out of Italy (inclnding 
tile royal domain lands In Macodonia, Blthynia^ Pootns, 
Bod other provinces: and the terdtorieB in Spain, Africa, 
Sicily, HellaSp and Cilicia belonging to cities which had 
fallen to Koma by right of conqnest), (2) By the sale 
of all other state property acquired since 80 sCr^—a 
p^viGion which was aimed si Egypt and CjpmH. (3) 
All taisble subject communitiea were to be burdened, 
with heayy tajces and tUhea. (4) By tb« pvwlucti of the 
new pnoTincial reTfntisa opened tip bj Fompeius, and by 
the Bnms found in his h&ndSr 

The e^eention of this measiire was to bo entmsEed to 
deccmvin aimed with Hpecial jurisdiction and with tho 
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impcniinip who wore to remfim in oflico for five yoftrs, and 
to choij^v two hnrdre4 Kiibi>rdinate cfficem from the 
ei^UL'^triaD muka, All cnedidutta were Id an non ace iLctii- 
selvcj^ poreoAadlj; and only seventeen tribes wore to vote, 
Thu real object of the hill was to cn'i^Ce tv power which 
might rqiiiitcrbaknce that of FoiTipeiuB± but it pleaBid 
no elflia ; the mob preferred to gnbathtoo the corn laigeasca 
rather thihn by tiUing- the aoil^ the mass of the dcmoci'etB 
Were afraid tiio^end PumpeiuoTand the mcasare was witb^ 
dmw'ii by its author (January G3 p,e,J, 

Catilina now determined to £ trike a decisive blow. All 
tbi-ouLdj tlie summer preparations b^r civil war wont on* 
TeesulBe was to be the Lmd-quartera of the inaumctjoii— 
thither artuB luid money nojiu sent, and troope vvere raised 
by Gjuub Mnnlins, an old SullBn t^ptain- The Tiyinapadani 
Seemed ready to risej bodies of slaves were i^dy for 
insurrection in the Bruttian land, on tlie east coast, and 
bs Capua The plan of the coospiratoTs woa to put to 
deatfi the presiding consul and the rival candidates on 
the day of I he consular elec E ions for G2 B.cr» (October £0), 
and to carry the electron oE Catilina, 

But on the duy fixed Cicero denounced the conspiracy 
in full senate, and Cadlina did not deny the accuRstiom 
On the 21st the senate invested the consuls with the 
exceptional pow^ete naual in snuh erise** On Lbe 28thj to 
which day tho electfoui bad been postponed, Cicero 
appeared in the Campus Marti us with an arineii body- 
gunid^ and the plots of the conspirators again failedr 
But on tire 27th^ lbe standard of inanm^ction had been 
mined by Manlius at Foesnlfie^aod procTamatioiiB had been 
issued demanding the liberation of debtors from their 
bnrdeiiB, and the reform of the law of insolvencyp which 
still, 3 a Eome cases, pemitted tho enslavement of tho 
debtor. But the rising was isolaled^ Tho government 
hnd tirne to call out tho general lovy^ and to seod officers 
to various regions of Italy in order to Suppress tho 
iniiarreetion in detail. Meantime the gkdiatciHnl slaves 
Were ejected from tho espEEab and patrols were kept in 
the streets to prcTcnt incendiarism^ 

Catilina was now in a difficult poHiLion. The outbreak 
which should have been simtiltaneoDa with 
tlw rising at Foesiilae, had miscarriedH Be could hardly 
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remain longer in and yet there was no one &iiiong 

hiH assocmles who could be trusted to carry ottt hii de^gn 
with ooDrago and cipacity^^ or who could comiuatid Baf- 
hcient inSnence to induce the conipiratora in the city to 
strike an effective blow once^ So he remained, brazen- 
log out the Aitiiation with the most andacioua insolence. 
The splea of the goTemment had made their wav into the 
circle oF the conspiratore, and kept it iiffortned of every 
de^il of tho plot. An attempt to surprise Pfaooe^'te 
failed. On the night of Xovember t?—7 a confei^ence wns 
Iicldt and in accordance with tho reaolatioji passed by 
those who met, an atteoipt waa made early in the mornltig 
to murder the conRii I C i cere. Bu t the men selected fou nd 
the guard roand his house Teinforeed^the cod$u 1 was 
already of the result of the conference. 

On the 8tb, Cicero convoked the senate and acquainted 
them with the evcnbi of the Just few days. €atilina could 
not obtain n hearing, nnd dejparted at once for Etruria. 

The goTTcrnment declared Gatilina, Manlius, and bucH of 
their followers who should not lay down their arms by a 
certab day, to bo outlaws, and called ont new levies, 
winch, with incredible folly, were placed under the com¬ 
ma ud of Autoniiis. 


It had beoo arranged, before Gatilina's depEtrinre, that 
Cethi^ua should make another attempt to kill Cicero in 
the night, and that Gabinres and litatiliaB should set fire 
to the city in twelve places. Meanwhile Ciitillna was to 
advnuco toward Borne. But now that their leader was 
(^ne the conspirators Bcemed mL;apa.ble of action^ though 
the goTernment took no measures against thcm+ 

At Imt the drerisive moment came. Lentulus had 
entered into relatione with the depiitire of the Allobresres 
-a Gtf tic canton, which was deeply in debh^and had glfen 
them lettore to carry to his nssooi&tes. On tho night 
of Decern^r ^ the emroys were eci^^d us they were 
JeaviDg the city—probably in accordance with a pre¬ 
conceived plan ; and from their evidence and from the 
doc uraonta they carried, full details of the plot were 
furnish^ to Cit*™. Some of the conspirators saved 
but Ccthrgns, GaMnius, 

and SUtilms were arrested. The evidence was laid betor^ 
the senate; the pnsonera and other witnesses were heard; 
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aikd oil)proofs, EQoh aa dop^tta of arm? id tlie houses of 
the coilppimtors aod tlir^ateTiiiig expressions used bj thetu, 
Were af tijc^a rda pi*ocured. T bo most i m po rtaut docnir. i-n la 
were pubJished, to couviuce the public of the facts of the 
ploL 

The plans of the conspirators were now made bare, and 
thyir leaders arrested. In n well-ordered eaiomonwealth 
there woold hs'vro been an ind of the ntaUer. The mililarj 
and the legal tnbunals would have done the rest. But the 
govemreEnt of Romo was so disoigaiu^-d that for tho 
moment the most di Occult question for setLleuicnt was 
the custody of the prisoners. These had been given into 
the Iceepin" of certain eminent private men—'two of whom 
W'Ore Caesar and Crassus—who were respomiible for their 
safety^ But the freedenen of tlio prisoneis wertf stirring i 
the air was full of rumonrs of fichemes for liberating them 
by force, Romo was fuU of desperaduea, and the goverti- 
ment had no efficicDt force of miLitaiy or of police at its 
disposaL Fhiallj, Catilina was near enough to attempt a 
coup de main. Accordingly the idea was suggested of 
e3tecntiug the prisoners at once. By ilw constitutiDu of 
ifoni6j. no citizen could be put to death except by sentonco 
of the whole body of citizens^ and aa such acniencea hnd 
fallen into diauRc, cnpitaL punishment was now no longer 
carried ootr Cicero shrank from the step; he convoked 
tlia senate and left to it the decision^ plth'Ougb it had even 
less title to act tlmn the consul, and therefore could not 
possibly relievo him of I he naponsihility, AU the con¬ 
sul ara and the great majority of the Bcnntc had elrrftdy 
declared for the cxecntirJiij when Oacnart in a speech full of 
covert threalo, vioIejUily tipposod the proposal: and prob* 
ably the limits of the luw would-ha re been <ibservcd had 
not Catop by throwing anapiclon upon those who were for 
nultier measures^ and by throwing the waverers into fresh 
ftJann, seennhJ a majority for the immediate exceutfon of 
the prisoners. 

On the night of the hth of December the prisonrra 
Were conducied under strong ^juards to I he Tnlliannnip a 
dnngcDD at the foot of the Capitol. No one knew the 
object of thetr reipovab until the <xinRtll, from thfi door of 
the prison^ proclaimed over the F<»rum^ in hie weibknown 
voi-cep ‘"They are dead/" And now' ibe bn^t men of tbo 
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nabilitj—and Qumtaa OatnliiiL—saluted for the fiTSt 
tima the author of the deed with the pr&od title of 
father of his uonntrj*'* Jfever perhiips had a 

com moil werdtti more lamentablj declared itself bankrupt 
than did K-imo through this reBohition ... to pnt to 
death in all haste a fow political prlsoneraj who were no 
donbt culpable according to the laW3» bnfc had not forfeited 
life; because, fomooth^ the sacuritf of prisona waa lujt to 
bo trusted, and tbero was no auEfioient police^'* 

There atill remained the ioitiimection in EtruHa. Cati- 
lina had now under him ncadj ben thousand Tuen^of whom 
Bcareelj more than n fourth were amiLd, On the news of 
the f ail ore at Romep the masa of tbeto diaporsedt and the 
remnant of desperate men determined to cut their way 
through the passes of ttio Apenntnea into Gaul But on 
their arrival at the foot of the mountains near Pistcria, 
they were confronted by the troops of Quintus Metelltis, 
who had come up fmm RuTonns. sad Ariminuui. In their 
rear was Antonies, and there was nothin a left but to 
threw themselves upon hie army. Tlio hatdo took pkeo 
in a narrow rocky vatlejr where saperlority uf nuhiibere was 
of Small arnil. The forces of Antonins werCj for the day, 
commanded by the veteran Mareus PetrejELs, Tho battro 
was long and bloody; and quarter was neither given nor 
received. At lon^h Potreias broke the centre of the 
eoemjp and attacked the two wingu from within. The 
Catilifiariaus covered with their corpses tho ground ou 
which they had foaght; the offieora, wftb their generalp had 
Bought death by cWipitg into the thtefcpst of tlia enemy 
(early in G2 B.o0« Antonius was branded by the seuato 
with the title of imperatorp and then thanksgivings were 
ordered by the senato for this victory over tho mvil foe. 

The plot was suppressed; but the blow had fallen, not 
merely on the ccuspiratoru theniselves, but on tho whole 
democra^ party. If tha complicity of bbo democratio 
IndorSp Caessr and Crasaus, is not an ascertained fach 
they are at any rale open to the' gravest sospicioa. That 
they were acensed of compUcity hj Catniua, and that 
vaosar spoke and voted against the jndicial murder of the 
priBoners, 'a of coarse bo proofs but fJiere are other fwta 
rf ^*f5 O) Cmawis and Caesar tapportod the 

ttadiOatiipe of Catilini for the conauUhJp. (2) Whan 
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Oftesar, in G4 b.c., iiodicted ttip Sailaa ^xecbtfoD^ra for 
mard^r, he allowed Catiliita alone to he acquitted, (S> In 
hie reTeltttiona to the senate, Cioere did not indeed inclnde 
the names of Caesar and Ctnssns; but it is known that ha 
ereaed the names of manj “innocent persons," and ia 
years he named Caesar as amonp^ the aceom pliers. 
(4) The fact that Gahinius and Statilius were intrusted 
I* the oustedj of Cttissns and CaesiLTp ^ probably to be 
ex plain i°d bj the wish of the goTornment to place tbem in 
a dilemiua. If they allowed the pHsoneic^ to escape^ llrej 
would be i-egarded as aece«^riea^ if they detafiied "them, 
they would incur the hatred aod vengeance of iheir fellow- 
^nflpiT^toriB. (5) After the arrest of Lcntoliu^^ a 
from him to Catiliita waa arrested and brought before the 
aenuto; but wbeiip in his erideocOp he mccitiDnbd 
as bariog com missioned him, ho waa intermpted, hi& 
wholo statement was cancelled at the suggestion of 
Cicero, and ha W'us committed to prison until he should 
confess who had suborned him. The aeuato were dearly 
afraid to allow the reTelatloziS to go beyond a certain 
hniit. The geneml public were leaa scrupuloosp and 
Caesar narrowly escupEHi with his life, when he left the 
Bcnate on the 5th of December^ (6) When Caesar had 
himself hyad of the state, he was in close alLiauoe 
with Publiua Sittias, the only surviving CatllinariaUf the 
leader of bfnnrotanian bandittL (7) The facta that the 
govemmeut offered no aertotiB hiudrance to the conspiracy 
until the last momeiit ^ that the chief conspinitcir was 
allowed to depart unmolested p that the troops sptit against 
the inaurreettoa were pat under thecemmand of AntoninR, 
who h:^ been deeply concerned in the plotp—all point to the 
Huspicion that there were powetfu! men behind tbe scenes, 
who threw their protection over the ooospiracy while they 
in the backgit^tind theouidTea. 

That the evidence la not more abundant is no matter 
for fiTirprise, Tho govern meat were too w eak to provoke 
the democratic party d otilraTK^i and, after the failure of 
the plot, the demcemtic leaders natamlly made evpiy 
effort to conceal tbrir participation in it; and when Caesar 
had got the upper band the veil was only dmwTi all tho 
more closely over the darker years of his life. 

The close of this period found tho damocmtio party at 
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ltd. Joweit ^ ebb, Bjf ita allLinre wfili an^niliiets and 
Mtirdereni It had alienated, not only the tMrtj of loAterial 
mtoMsts, bat e^-en tho city mob, who, “alihongh bavins 
no objection to a street riot, foand it inconveaietit to 
OiTB their honEefl set on fi« over their heads.” 

Ill 63 B.c. the full restoratton of the SeoipnoniAn oorn 
laiigEBses WM carried out by the aenate, on tto motion of 
Lato; the oligarchy were taking advantage of this more* 
meat to draw over tins musses to their side, Worst of all, 
PompeiuB wna warned by the coarse of events, and his 
eyes were opened to the folly and weakness of his allira, 
if not to their treachery and designs against himself i at 
the present moment the identity of hia own intcTeaCA with 
those of the optimates was plain. The popular teadera 
felt the hoi^iessnese of their position, Ci'absus prepiu^d 
to carry his family and hie ridles to a safe refuge in tho 
East; and oven Caesar deoiared, in C3 n.o., as lie loft Ills 
homo on the morning of the election for the office of 
pontifex: raaiinms, that, if lie failed in tbia too, he would 
never cross tho threshold agnin. 
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CHAPTER ssxrn. 

BETCBS OF fwajPEHrs^THE SEODSO COiLITIOJI Of POHI-ErUS, 
CAESAB, AND CUASSU^, 

63 i,t. Quintn* Metellui N«p™ nrrivn in Horaa lu the cmiiwiTj cf 
Fompflioa,—^ BlCt. PciiELpetiij at BniDd^Atmu and dttiba^qdi 

bis jLrraj.^^^0 m.C. Coalitiojl bet wren t'ornpeSiaa anJ tbp deao, 
cmltp,—^53 B.C. Ccn^dliiiip of Cusbot— be* VBLibiB pataed, 

Hecestt events, had fully deiaohstniti^d the impeteueo of 
both the Benitie aud the demoemtie pai-Ej; neitlier 
strong enough to defeat the other or to govern tlie !>tata 
There waa no third party—no chiM renniining out of 
which a governnient uiight be erected; the only alterna¬ 
tive was monnrehy—the mlc of a single person ^ Who 
Ihe monarch would be was still tmeertaiD; iLongb^ at the 
present momenb, Pcmipeiua was dearly th=e only man in 
wbosa power it la;^ to take up tbe crown that offend 
itself. The new rigime presented one great advonl^ge, 
obvious to the dullest perception : no government enn rulo 
unless it has military power at its command^ aiid^. amidst 
the disorgariiKation w^hich prevailed^ the control of the 
military was vested absolutely in tbe general—only tti him 
coald the state look for the maintenance of aocisl order. 
For the moment tbe question which agitaUd all minds 
was whether Pompcioa would accept the gift offered him 
hv fortune^ or would retire and leave the throne vdeanb 
It wjjj po^eible^ indeed, that all parties should eombine 
against the general in oiiu last stragle for w^hat they 
deemed their liberty; but in face of the victorioue [egiona 
of Ponipeiaa any combltmtion of jm-ties eould be of litJlo 
arailp 
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In. the antamn of 6S Qumtoa Motel lita Nepoa 
arrived in the ca|}iUi from tSie eamp of Pampeme^ and got 
bictueLf elected tribtLtio with ' ^ 

in |5 for PompeiuB the commi 
decide, and afterwards the 
thiag depended upon the ret 
inig'ht give to these proposal^ It mmt be remembeit^ 
that^ whatever caQEo Potupeius rai^lit hav^e to be discon- 
teqted With the coud-aet of Caesar and hie paHisGuis^ no 
open roptnne had taken place The coalition of 70 b O- 
w'aa fltiU fomallj in exiatenco. The deniQcrac|- still 
treated PonipeLaa with the gieatest outwntd roRpeetp and 
this verj year had granted hiuip spot 1 ta^l^^ 3 ly nnd by 
apecial decree, anpre^ented honOEira (see p, ^70; At 
the Bame time nothing had Dccarred to bridge over the 
chasm which the eoalitioD had created between, Pompeius 
and the optimatcH. The EM^nate had decreed liim no 
exceptions L honours, and two of its most influontial 
mcmbBraY Lucullus and MutclIuSp wcro hia bitterest 
peraoiml enemies {see pu^ Lastly, the aristocratj 

w'Cre at p^o*i^^nt under the goidaiice of tne uncoinpmiELiA- 
ing pedant Cato ; while tbo democracy were Ivd hy “‘the 
most supple master of intrigue —Caesar. Accordingly 
tho aristocracy at once showed their hostility to the 
propolis of MetclloB, and Cat* bad Limself elected 
tribune expressly for the poxpoBo of thwarting him. 
Bat the democrats were more plimit, and it was soon 
evident that they had come to a coMial understimding 
with tho generarj emissary, lletellaa and his mustor 
fwth adopted the demoeratio view of the illegal execn- 
tiens ; and the first act of Caesarpraetorship was to &\ll 
CatnliiB to acconnt for the moneys alleged to have been 
embeailed by him Ln rebuilding the C?apitofine temple, and 
to trapFer the euperintenderice of the works to Pompeins. 
By this stroke Caosar brought to light a disgraceful abuse 
of publio money, and threw odinm upon the aristo¬ 
cracy in the person of one of its most distingnished 
members; while Pompoins woald be delighted at tho 
prospect of engraving his name upon the proudest spot in 
the capital of the Roman state. 

On the day of voting, Cato and another of the tribune* 
put their veto upon the proposals of Metollus, who dis- 


the avowed: purpose of pi-ocur^ 
md against Carilinli by special 
cotif^nlship for 61 B.c. Every- 
:eptton which parties at Hi^me 
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regard^ it. ^cre wfre oonflicta of the armed bands o£ 
both sides, which teruimaUd in favour gf the government. 
The senate followed ttp the victory by enspendfnpf Mel 
tellus and Caesar from their offices. Mutellos iintncdintely 
departed for the entnp of Pompeias; and when Caesar 
disregarded the decree of suspension against himself, the 
sgiiate had altimat-tljf U* rtvoko it, 

Noth lag- ooold have been mara fatourablQ -to tho 
of PompeiDS than these late events. After the 
illegal cxecQtion.^ of the CaiiliEiariauB, and the acte of 
TfoleiEce a^io^t ML'iellus, he could appear at once as the 
defender of the ‘-two palEadia of RooiaD liberty”—the hi 

of appeal, and the inviolability of the tribanate,—and aa 
the champion pf the party of o^era^ithit tht? CatiltnaHnn 
band. But his comu^ was unequal lo the emergency; 
ho lingered in Asia during: Ibo printer of €3--b2 and 
thus gave the sonute lime to crash the ineiiirection in 
Italy, and deprived Llmself oF a valid pretoit for kcepiog 
hiB legions together. In tho aatnmn of 62 u.c. he landed 
at Erundisiuin^ and, dLsbaDding tia nnnrj proceeded to 
with a aniall escorL On hia arrival in the citv in 
61 H.c. he found bimstflr in a position of complete isola¬ 
tion 5 lie wftai feared by the deiuoomtd, hated by the aii*- 
tocracy+ and distrusted by tho weftlthy clafts.* 

He at once demanded for him self a second consulships 
the eonfirniation of all his aot 4 S iii the East, and tlio foE^ 
fUmont of the promise ho had made to his soldiers to 
funiiah them with lands. But each of these demandB 
was met with the most detenniiicd opposition. Froni tho 
^natci led bj LucullnSi MetidluSi and Cato+ tliere wna tto 
hope of oblaining dispensation from the Sullnn lawns to 
re-election (seo p, ^104). As to the aTrangement'i of Pom- 
peius in the East, Lueullns carried a resolution that they 
ahriuld be voted upon separately, thus openiEig a door for 
endless annoyances and defeats! 

His promise of lands to his sol die ra was indeed ratided, 
but not c^ecoted, and no steps ivero taken to provide the 
necesaary fntida and lands. When the general tamed 
from the senate to Llie people^ the demoerata, though they 

. * jtW., I- It: Pri ma coatiO Pompe'i Boa Jacojida mlBgriv 

(tb& n^leh)^ ipanlA imprabii (tbe domoerBU), beatk (tba wealttEj)| 
non grftia, beaii (tho Brlfttoctaii) non gravia j itaqne 
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offered no oppowtioiij did nothing' to assist him, nnd when 
the proposal for the pfrant of latida wna submitted to tho 
tpibes. it was defeuted (early in 60 bx ). To Buch stmita 
^vRs hfl redacedp that he bad to court tho fftToar of the 
rnomtiide by causing o proposal to bn introduced for 
ubnliahin^ tbe ItaHan tollti ^ but he had none of the 
qualili cat tons of a deuingOf^DOi and meroly daiiia>^cdi Iiis 
reputation without gaining his ends. * 

From this disagreeable position Pompcios was rescued 
by the pigacity aud addresa of Caesar, %vho saw in tho 
necessities of Pompeins the opportunity of therfcTnocmtEo 
party. Ever since the retnm of Poiopeius, Gnesar had 
grown rapiflly in influence and ^veight. He had been 
praetor in 4>2 B.c., and^ in 01, governor of Furtlier Spain* 
where he nttliaed hia position to free him self from Lie 
debts, and to lay the foundation of tho military position 
ho desired for hiraself. Hetuming in CO fi.c,, he readily 
relinquished his claim to a triuniplik in order to enler the 
city in time to #tand for the consulship. At hiet tho 

deiuoemcy aeemed on the eve of realising hopes, and 
of fleeing ono of its own lenders in vested with the 
cuni^ulship and a province where ha might bniUl np a 
military pggitbn stmng enongh to make it independetiti 
of external allies. But it was quite possible that tho 
uristocrscy might be strong enough to defeat the can- 
didevture of Cnesarp m it bad defeated that of Catilfiiaj 
and ngain, the con^nilship w'ais not enough; nn 
onlinary command, secuwl to him for several yem, was 
nwssaij for tho falfiliDont of hia purpose. Without 
allies buoFi a command could not be hoped for; aTtd ftllka 
were found wltere they had been found fen rears befom* 
in Pojupeins and in Cmssua, and in tho rich eqnefitrbm 
cS^-s. Eoch a treaty was sutcido on the part of Pom- 
peius, for he owed hifl atr^ngth entirely to bis position aa 
the only li^dcr who could rely on n miljtuiy forces but 
ho had drifted into a Bituation so awkward "that he was 
glad to be released from It on any terms. The capimiiflta 
worn at the monicnt all the more inclined to join tho 
MalitioTi beeauso of the Kererity with which they were 
bei og t^ted with regard h> thoir t&x Jeasoe by the ^nato 
at the iDstigatinn of Caio. * 

Tho bargain was atmoh in the aunimcr of 60 flvCi 
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CAi^sar was pifOtDLBed the conBulsbip and a goTremorship 
afterwurdBi Fpcijpeins, the ratification of his arrange- 
merits in the Fast, and land for hia aoldiera; Crusdua 
received no definite e^nlTalenti hnt the CELpItalists weitj 
promised a rrrafasyion of part of the menej they had under¬ 
taken U> pay for the Icaii^of the Asiatic taiea; The pnrtica 
to the coiklitioD were the aaiue in 70 hut their ro!a- 
tire positions were entirelj changed. Then the democracy 
waa a faction, without a Lfad^ now it waa a strung party 
with Icadem of its own, end conTd demand for itself, not 
merely conces^^ions to denjocrutic traditions^ sneh as the 
restoration of the tribunician power, bat office and anfho- 
^ty^ the ronanlahip and the anpremo military commaedp 
while it etpuceded nothing material to its allies. 

Caesar was easily elected oonsul for 59 B.c. ^11 that 
the exertions of the senat-c could do waa to give him an 
aristocratic collea^e in Marens Blhafas. Caesar at once 
pnoeveded to fnlfil his ohligntiona to Pompeins by pn> 
podng an agmrian law. All remaining Italian domain 
Jarid^ which meant practrcolly ihe territory of Capua, 
w4b to bo given up to aUctmenta, and other csfniKf iii 
Italy were to be purtha^ed out of tlie revennesof the new 
Eastern provinces The albtmcnts wc re to be small, and 
to be given to poor burgesses, fathers of thr^ childreu. 
The Soldiers were simply recommended lo the eammis- 
aionp and thns Tbc principle of giving rewards tvf land for 
military sci-vice was not asriertwh The evacuiien of tho 
bill was to he intmated to a ciimmii^Atoii of twenty. 

This proposnl, together with that for the mh^cetion of 
Pompeias’ arrangements oalicctivelys and ihe perition of 
the tax fftroierH for relief, were fii-st of all Irtid before tho 
flcnatoj which bad now opportnnity to reflect oei its folly in 
driving Pompeins snfi the equips into tho arms of Csesnr. 
The agrarian law, moderate and statesrnanlike as it wa^ 
was rejected withont diaens^ion, and also the decree ns to 
tho acts of Pompeins, Caesar coaid bow go to the Miplo 
and ask them to pass the^ mtionnl and aecoheary ot^recs 
which the Sena to In its levity had refund, ^fhen th« 
arifltocracy seemed ineltnerl to pnah the niattor to open 
violence^ Foicpsius calleil upon bin veterans to nppear on 
the day for voting with a nog nnder their dr^ias ; ami 
when Blbnlos tried to pn&vcat tho vole by prmslaiming 
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that ha was DbAcrring the bea^ena, Caesar disregarded 
him, he had disregarded the trEbiinidaii veto^ and Bibs 1 us 
hni.l to be coctent with sbntting himsell up m bia own 
hoase and intlmnting by placard that bo mtendid to 
watch the signs of the pkj on all day a appi^pHate for 
public asaembltes tbroughout the year At length nil 
these proposals were p^sed by tbe asAcmhlj, aud the 
cornmia^tlou of twenty^ with Pompeius and Crassus at their 
beud^ began the eKecsutlon of the agrarbu law. 

Now that the firet victory wa^ vf&Hi the coalition we» 
able to carry out the rest of its progmiiiine wilheat 
ninch difficnltj. O^ieBar Imd loyally fultillcd his obliga¬ 
tions to PutapeiTis, and the raost important q neat Lon now 
to be considered was bis own future poi^ition The ^nate 
had already selected for the year of his proconsnlship 
two provinces where nothing but the work of peaL-efu) 
adfninuiE:rattan could be expected i bet it wikS dctermiiied 
by the confederates that should be iuvesti'd by 

decree of the pedplo ivlth a rtpecial com maud reaeiubling 
that lately held by Poinpeina. Accordingly the tribune 
Vatiaius submitted to the tribes a proposal which wns 
at once adopted. Ey it Csesar obtained the govcinor^ 
abip of Cisalpine Gaul, and the snpremo com maud of the 
thrcd legions atatlonod there, for Gro ye^rs, with the mnk 
of pnopractop for hia adjutants^ His jurisdiction extended 
southwards as fai' as the Rubicon^ and incladed Lnca and 
Kavanna. Subscqueutly the province of Karbo was added 
by the seoatCp on the motiou of Pompeius. Since no 
tiwps could be BlatiQued in lUlj^ it was e^deut that sneh 
a cisiumand as Caesar^fl dominated both Italy and Rome. 
The coalition had succooded ^ it was master of the state. 
It kept its adhcrout:fi in good humour by the mast lari:^h 
exhibiuooR of games and shows, and kept the exchequer 
filled by selling charters and ptltilegeE to subject com- 
XU un i lies and princes : for instance, tbe king of Egypt at 
laat obtained recognLEion by decree of the people, in return 
for a large sum. The pormaueaco of the prtsent arrange¬ 
ment w'as assured by Becun'ng the rctnm of Aalos Ga- 
bin i as and Lucius Pi so for the cxTisulship of the ensuing 
year. _ Pompelns watched lU!y while bo excentod the 
agrarku law, and Caesar's legions in North Italy were a 
guarantee against all oppositioiL Caeear and Fompeius 
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Were &t present kept united hj c-omnniiiitj of interest, 
and tlie personal bond a betn.een them frere cemented hy 
the marrio^ of FompeiDS with Jnba^ the onl)' daughter 
of Caesar, 

Ttie aristocraej were in despair. On all Bidea,*^ wroie 
one of them, ** we niia checlcmated s we have olreadj, 
thron^h fear of death or of banishment, deapati-ed of 
^freedom; * e%^eiy one siglis, no one vrntnrea to apeak,"' 
Kovortheleea Caesar had burdllj laiil down hia consukhip 
when it was proposed, in the senate, to annul the Juliaji 
Jawei them wem clearlar some emon^ the optimates who 
wonld not be content with the policy of sighing and silt-nce. 
The regents determined to make eiampl^s of some of the 
moab determined of Iheir opponmte, and to dinvr them 
into exila An infumoua attempt vias n^ade-to involve 
the heada of the anatoemey in a charge of ronspiring to 
marder Pompeins on the ovidonce of a wort bless inf arm ce* 
named Vettius \ but the i^chomo w'bs too Lollow^ and the 
whole matter waji allowed to drop. 

Uhimately they were content with a few ieolated 
victims. C:rto openlj proclaimed liia comdetion that the 
Jalian laws ivci'O noil pnd void, and, to get rid of him, 
he was entrusted by Fpefin] decree wilh the rpgtilation of 
the municipal affairs t i and wilh iho anncia- 

tioe of tbo kiogdani of Cj^prns. Cicero wns abandontd lo 
tho vengeftneo of the thEiroogh-going drn*ocjata, w'ho 
ennld not ieaye nnpnnjahed iho judicial mnidcr of De^ 
cciTiiher5th. And so the tiibiino Publina ChuiiuA, hiB bitter 
private enemy, proposed to the Iribes a rcsolurion dc^ 
claring the rxeentioo of a citi^n wilhoQt trial a crime 
punisbabla with banishment. Both this decree and that 
relating to Cato w^cre passi^d a'itkotii op position, and, 
though the majority of thn eenate pat on monmiDg, and 
Cicero besooght r^^mpeiaB on bis kncca for mercy, ho had 
to go into exile even before the peesing of the law, 
Cato acE^epted hia commiBsion, and set out for the 
and Caesar conld now safely leave Italj, to face the heavy 
task ha had imposed on himself in Ga^L 
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CAESAR rjf 0.1 DL, 

Politi™! and ^in\ orgaihixatitm of fc,c, Firet caTK™{jrii— 

of tho Hf InsMi ud of ArPSJTiBtiia.™E 7 b.o.- B«Otid cam- 
pajp—ffa* Bfllgiam I^ne iubdaod.—^ b.c. Third moiFiugB 
— ycfeat of tht ATCmorloan i^antoaft; of the Motinl, MoDbuil 

anil AqeIteT3T.^5S FoMrtli campaign—^aaaacre of Uaipetei 

ftiicl Tftncten--Tha Ehine CTOKBed^FirEt expcditioa to Briratn. 
“o4 RC. Fifth campaign—Seoond ^bTaaion nf Britatn^ALlckcki 
en Bahinia and Cicero daring the wmlcr.— 5 S E.c- Sixth cam- 
^gn—GpnflraJ inaurrcclion era abed bj defeat of thd Nnrrih 
fienOM», Cirnuiei, TraTeri, Hpnapii—Tiifl RhiM BEain 

cnwtrdL A.p. SoVEnth eAmpaigii—Great Datboniil Hung 
under V Btraiffctnrii—Siegfli of ATiricnm, fierKOTic, and 
AIMia.—CL a.e. Ei^tl) tAinpugit^Romaiiu of ttu inanr- 
rccEioD Itampod ontr 


Ir liBS been too genernllj- Assumed tlist Caesar rc^rded 
bftul ^erelj M a pamde grotind on which to exercise 
mmself and hiA troops for the impondin^ war^ but thoogh 
the conquest oF Gnal was nndonbtodlj for him a mriLns to 
an endp j&t it was much more—“it is the fipe^rial jinvilego 
Oft atatftiiiFnan of genioa that his itieftoB themarlTes are 
endB m their ttn-n. CaftSAr noededp no denbtp for Lis nfrrtj 
Aims ft inilitary power^ bofc he did not conqner GdhI as a 
partiBan." It waa necessary tliat Ifaly should bq pi^ 
tectea by a barrier against the ever-thneatoning in^ 
vftsions the Germans; and it wag also tiecessary, now 
that Itftlj iiftd become Uo narrow for its populatiam that 
OKpftnaion should bq provided elsewhei'c, 
Ihe Rotiian state remained a chaotio moss of coantriea 
whioh roqmred to be thoroughly neenpiedp and to hnve 
their boundaries fised and defined: tlie senate had done 
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Uttla ornotbinj^ to carry out this grvat work ; it was only 
when the democracy oKaurtied the in 67 n.c. and m 6^ 
that the Komarx soTenfijijntj o^^er the ireditemiiieaTi 
was restored, and the doDiiujcn m tho coiifiolEdatcd 
hy the aunex^tian of Pontus and Syria. Kow that the 
democmey and its leaders were anprera^ another and even 
moi^ important section of the work wm at last taken in 
hand. 

Somethin^f bad been flccompHabed hy Car-sar towaida 
the Bahjn|!fadon of the West during' his goTL-moinbip in 
Spain in 61 fl.c. i the Lusktaniana and G^laect were snb- 
doEMi, the tribute of the subjecU was redneodp and their 
ilnancial affairs were regulated. 

The term GaUia haa been applied^ smea the age of 
Au^stna, the country bonnd^ by the Pyreneeat the 
Rhine, the Atlantic Ocean, and the MediteETanDan. The 
Rom AH proYince which had beeo conaritnttd for siitj 
jc&ro, and which corresponded pretty naariy to the modem 
Langncdoc, Dauphin^, and Provence^ Had Beldotti been in 
a fitatfl of peace. Pompeiua had had to fight hia way 
thfough the insurgent tribes in order to reach Spain in 
77 B.c-: while the conneetiao of the AUobiHges with the 
Cntiliiiamn oonspimey is bn tone indication of the pee* 
getiiftl ferment in which tbe mono remote antons lii?cd. 
StiJl the bonnda of the proi-lnce were not extended p 
Lugdnnnm Convenarum (the colony of Sereorians)^ Totosa^ 
% ieDnflp and Genava remained tho most remoia Roman 
townships towards tho west and north 

But the importaucfl of Ge ilia w aa cootin nally increasing i 
lie gfonoiiff cWte.the fertility of the soil, the mmmercial 
rentes stretching northwards as far Britain^ tho easy 
oommunicfition with Italy, the cixiliiation nnd Itiiiary 
which wore te bo found in the city of MassiHa, all mm- 
bvoed to m^e Galha tho most attmeJiro of the Homux 
proinncM. Ten years before Csosnr's siriYat it was swarm¬ 
ing with l^jman boigessea ant) merchants, with Roman 
farmers find grariei^ while a krge proportion of the land 
WM own^ by Roman nobles, who liYed in Haly find 
ciiltip&tea thttir eFtatcA by mpnas of stetrards. 

■^ifl recoil ha^ for a ioij|-tiniab«n oader tbo ioflBeooa 
of Meneniam, Bpreadirg from the great Greek colony of 
Maseih*; and evm m the Roffiaa period Greek ph^aiciana 
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And rbetoncknj wetie emploji^d in the GfliJIic CATitao$: bni^ 
aa tlsflwhtirep Hellenism was snptnrg^^ed bj the mix£?d 
Latino Greek culture. The Celtic end Ligrurian puputa^ 
tions g^raduallj lost their nationaKLj^, were cooipelied fo 
oxebAnge the sword for tbe ploug'h^ which thej were forced 
to D&e in the service of a foreign master, and thev attested 
hy luanj icsurrectiniui the Knrdncss of the bon^ngo into 
which thej had falleD. But the towns donjished and 
grew; Aqqne Seitiao,Karbo. and. above all. MassiLia.migl.l 
be mentionrii in comparisoii with the moat pTcspeTous 
Italian towns. 

Bat as soon as the Roman frontier was crossed, Roman 
influence practically ceased. North of the Cerennes the 
^at Celtic race was found in all its native frcedtim. 
The great body of this people had settled in iDodern 
Fmocr. in the western districts of Germany and Switicr- 
Iiind* and in the south of England ; but there were Celts 
in ruodern An stria and Spain, though cut off from their 
kinsmen by the barriers of the Alps and the Pyrenees. 
Little can be known of the dcvclopiiicDt of this great 
people; wo have to be content with a mure outlinn of 
their culture and politicsil condition in the time of Cmsar 
^ The popuktiou of Gan I app^ ars to have bei n compara¬ 
tive Jj dense. From the nuoii^ra of Ihe BeLgic levy ogainat 
Caesar it may bo compnLed thut In thoso regions the pn>- 
prnrtiou was nbout 200 prraona to the sqaaro mile—about 
the same rate which holds at present for Wnles; in the 
canton of the Hedvetii it was about 245 1 hence in the 
more caltiv-^tcd districts of the Huedai and Arvorui It was 
probably higher* AgricuHore was no doubt known in 
Qaulp and a kind of beer was made from the barley which 
was grown there. But the pursuit was despised, nnd, 
even in the south^ was hold unbecoming lor a free Celt. 
Fas to ml husbandry wa.i much moi’e esteomed. 'J'he 
Homans availed tliemselrps of the Celtic breed of cattle, 
and of the skill of Celtic slaves in the rearing of nniinals ; 
Gatljcoien and ponies w eramneb used, and in the northern 
distrieta the rearing of cuttle was almost nniver^ah In 
the north^ost^ between the sija and the Rhine, dense 
woods covered the gronnd, and on the plains of Flandvrs 
and IjOrraine. the Mcuafiian and Treveriun shepherd fed 
hit bolf^wild swine in the knpenetrablo oak forests. In 
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Britain tliere wo a bardl^ anj a^HcaHtir&, and the finlture 
of tlio oliva 4nd the vitte did not extend beyond the 
CeVB lines. 

The Ganla lived tnainlj in open viHa^jeOi of wtifcb tbe 
Holvctii rtlone had four hundred, besides tnanj single 
homesteads. But there were also walled townsp of which 
the walls were an admirable combination of ifmbce and 
woods while the building?! were wholly of wood. Thore 
were twelve of saoh tow'ns amon^ the Helvetii, and the 
iATiie number anion? the Suosstooea, But in tlio northern 
parts morasses and and in Britain a sort of wooden 

abatis, were the only protection in time of war. 

Roads anii bridg'ea were numeronSs and the number And 
character of the larjjfcst riverlf—tho Rhone, Garonne, 
LoirCs and Seine—made river intercourse easy and pro^t'- 
nblc. In maritime aHairA the Gank had attained no in- 
oon^idemble shill, and in one reapect had surpassed the 
nationfl of the ^fediterranean. ITiey wei-o the hrst ination 
that regularly navi^ted the Atlantic, and the tribes which 
bortlor^ im the ocean employed sailing vessels^ with 
leathern saih and iron anebor-chains, not only for onm- 
merce but foi- war; while the war vessetnef the Phoenicians, 
Greeks, and RomanSp w^ere all, up to this time^ propelled by 
carAni and ttaed the sail only aji an occasiomif aid» their 
trading vessels atone were sniterg properly so-called. la 
the Chanufh the Gauls, still and for long afterwards, em¬ 
ployed a sort of leathcr-eovcr^ skiffs. 

There was considerable comTnereial mterconrfle between 
oven the most northern Cel lie regions Bnd the Homan 
province. The people of modern Brittany brought tin from 
the mines of Cornwall ft^id carried it by river or by lend 
to Nar^ and Massilio. Among the tribes at tho mouth of 
th^ Rhinr^ fishing and the colleotion of birds'^ eggs was an 
important iodnslTy. Tho tolls levied on rivers and at 
maritime ports play a large part in tho finamei! of certain 
cantons. In niautifactunos, working in metals waa the 
only important kaown iiidualry; the copper implemetita 
even now disco vend in tomhs, and the gold coins of the 
Arvemi attest the flkitt of the Gallic workmen \ and they 
are even said to have taught the Romans thu arts of 
tiuning and ailvering. Naturally the art of mining went 
hand in hand wiih the wcrkiTig of mrtak. There wero 
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Sltm iniiiF& on tbe Loire, and the art of minipg 
Tfns adapted in thoo^a regious to tbo parpo^A of war. 
Tie R^jmaos l>eli«ireii that G&nl was yvtj rich in gold- 
hnt the idea m negaiiTed bj tlic small amount of gold 
difuioTtred in tombH, imd pmbabljam^ from the fables 
of travelIclTL StiH the streams f!owing from the Alpa 
and Pyrenees ninj then hare yielded auSieient prodnco 
to make the st'aecU for gold proifitable tkrough the 
emploj'ment of slave labour. 

The taste of tlie Celtic v-'Orktoea was not equal to their 
mechanical skilh The ornaments they prodtieed were 
gaudy and parti-coloured, and their coins invariably 
iDiitute two cu- three Greek dies. But tho art of poetry 
was highly valued^ and w‘as intimately connecteQ with 
rtligion. Science and philosophy existed^ thongh in 
Bebordinatum to theology. Tho knowledge of writing 
wai^ general among the priests. 

Amoiig the Celts “ the town had^ as in the Enaf, merely 
m ercan tile and at rategic—not f lol 1 1 leal— importa ncc.^^ The 
Greeks end Ecmarig Tiad lived, in early timea^ in canton-^, 
earh clan by itself; they had villages in which they 
lK>nght and sold, and ftliorig pl&ccA whither they fled for 
refuge in case of invasion. But very eooti the tower of 
refoge grew into a town, and bdcame tbe head and centre 
of the cJim^ and the Feat of law and justice. Among the 
Celts, bowever, this development never took place j they 
rcrtiaitied a mere colleetion of clanB, and never took the 
atep by which the elan bceomcA a state with a fixed centre 
of govern m e Eli 

The cDnstitutinn of the elan ennton was based upon three 
elemenra, the prince, the council of elders, and the body of 
freemen capnble of bearing arms. The supreme authorEij 
rested with the general assembly W which, in important 
mnttcrat the prince was bound. The council was often 
nura emu s* sometimes reaching the cumber of six hnndredj 
but had not more power than the Roman senate in tho 
regal period. In seme saiitbem clans—the Arvemii 
Hsedni^ SE^qnani^ and Hclvetii—a revnlctton had taken 
place, before the time of Caesurp which had overthrown 
the power uf Iho kings snd set up that of the senat-i:! in ite 
place. In all nisea their towns, even when willed, were 
de&tLtate of political importance. 
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Thedomioaiit feature mall Celticcozam-nnwe-altba la th& 
high nebilitj —^ ctasa the existence ef which is almoat 
incompatible with that of a Oonriahing urban life. Tliia 
nobilitj consisted for the most part of tnetaJiem cf rojah 
or former!nijal, famiHes. It Enonopoliscd all power m 
the etatCp flnattcialp warlike^ or poLiticaL. The nohlea 
forced the common freemen to SLirrender their freedom 
first aa dobtora and then os alaTes. I'hej maintained largo 
bodies of moan ted retainers^ ambacti, and bj their means 
defied the government and broke up the eoni men wealth. 
Theao retainera aometimes reached the number of ten 
thousacdp bosidea tho bondmen and debtora who 
equally dependent, MoreoveiY the lending families in 
dificreut states were connected by marriagu aud bj treaty 
and wiiru together strunger than any single elno^ The 
community could ou Jouger maintaiQ peace or protect 
individnals i only those who were clients of souic powerfal 
noble enjoyed security. 

The geneiul asaerublj lost its importance^ the monarchy 
nsnally succumbed the nobility^ and tl;e king wan suptr^ 
eeded by the rergobretnsp or judgment^dcalerp whOp like 
the Itomaii conauT, held ofEce for a year. S:> far as tho 
canton held together it was led by the cotinoil, which wan 
governed by the heads of the aristocracy. 

Like the Grerka in the Pentian wars, the TranRalpide 
Ganle eeetu to hare beromo conscions of their unity ma a 
nation only in their w'ars with Borne. The combinAlion 
of the whole Celtic nobility was favonrablu to tho develop¬ 
ment of the idea^ and there were many who were wiiling to 
sacrifice the indcp-ndencu of the canton or of the mkhiLityp 
to purchase the independ ence o F the mt lOO, The u niveraal 
popularity of the opposition to Caesar is attested by the 
telegraphic rapidity with which news waa carried through¬ 
out the length and breadth of Gaul. 

But though politically divided, the Gaula had long been 
held togothDr by the bond of a clotio religions nniou. The 
mrporation of Druids rmbraced the British islsnda and all 
Gauh perhaps even other Celtic countries. It pussesstd a 
special hcadp elected by the priests thoitLselvcs; schools, in 
which ita traditlona were tmnAmitted ; speciul privileges^ 
such os exemption from inxation and military service. 
Annual cotmcils were held near Ckartres^ and^ above 
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the blind dBrotion of the p^ple to tlieir prie^ta w&a 
^Mn nowiae inferior to that of the IHah at the daj," 

Sneh K priesthood oaiild not but peases considerable 
political power: in mcnarcbkal canlone it conducted tlio 
government in case of an mterregnum j it estcUded indi- 
Tiduftla or states from religions and therefore aW from civil 
weietj, it decided important sxiitSp especiulij with n-gtinl 
to bonnduricA and inJieriittxice^ it bad atie^lansiio criminal 
jurisdiction, und even claimed the right of deciding on war 
or peace. The Ganls were not much ivmovod fmm an 
ecclesiastical state with its pope and counrilB, ila immuni- 
ticftp inderdicta, and spiritual courts i only iJiis ecclcsiaAticnl 
sEnte did nqtp liko that of recent times, stand aloof from tUo 
natioris, but was on the central^ pre-eminently iiutionaL^' 

Rttt tliongb the priests and nobility constituted a certain 
union of the clans, their class interests were too strong to 
allow this Union to become really nationul. The only 
attempt at political union was the ajstem of hegemony 
among the cantons ^ a stronger clan Indncsd or compelled 
& wcaher to become subordinate to iL The stronger bad 
Control of all external relations for both, while the weaker 
was obliged to render military servico, and sometimes to 
pay tri bn te, Tlius UrseriEia of loagueg nroae—11 ke that s m ong 
the Belgoe^ m tho north-east, under the Sueasiones; thsL 
in flouthem and central Gs.n1, under the Arrerni; and that 
of the maritime catitons in the north and west 

The union in these cimfedeimrici was of the loosest kind, 
Tbeleagne was ropreMnted in peace by the federal diet, and 
in H St by the general. Contests for the hegemony went on 
in every league, and the rivaliy' spi^ into every dependent 
clan+ and into every village and bouse, jnst as the rivalry 
between Athena and Sparta split up every independent 
community in Greece. 

In a country where knighthood was. the predominsnfc 
social featurcT, the strength of the army was naturally the 
cavalty; war-chadots were also used among the Belgae and 
in Britain. When the gencml levy was called out, every 
man who conid keep hiu Seaton borsebajL'k took up srms^ and, 
when attacking an enemy whom they detpised, they swore, 
man by mun, la the true spirit of chivalry, to charge at 
least twice through the enemy's line. There were also 
hired free-Janoes who displayed in its extremest form the 
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fifiint of utier indififereoce to ihoiT own lives and to tliosfi 
of others which Fncb a tnode of life produces, Thej n^oold 
of tee, wa are toTdt fight for life and death at a banquet, 
for sport; and even sell tHem^elves to be killed for a fiisd 
earn of monej or a nutnber of casks of wine. 

Be?iidefl the moUTited foiw there was the levy en 
of infantry. Their arms were still a largo shield and a 
long thrnating apenr. There is no tmcoof Tpilitary organi¬ 
zation or of tdCucat subdivisions^ oa^h canton fought en 
tnaMf$, ‘rtdthont other arrangement. The baggage was 
carried in a'aggons, which were nsed m a barricada at 
night. The infantry of certain canEons, such as the ^^e^v^i, 
w(ui more eScieut \ bat the Jfervii had no cavalry^ and 
were, perhaps, an immigrant German tribe. Gael's 
oatiMAte of the Celtic infantry is made plain enough by 
the fact that, after the first battle^ he never employed them 
in conjunction with Eeinan troops. 

Undoubtedly the Celts of Transalpine Gnni, as Ihey 
appear^ in Caesars time, had advanced as compared with 
their kinsmen who had come into contact with the Romans 
n century and a half previonsly in the valley of the Po. The 
mllitin had been replaced by Eht cavalry as the preponderat¬ 
ing arm. Open villa^ had been' replaced by walled 
tnwns. Articles found in the tombs of Lombardy are oer- 
tflinly infenor to those fonnd an northern GauL Lastly, 
the Bcnse of natlonaliEy, ivhich scarcely appears in the 
^ttlea fought south of the Alps, is seeomth atriking force 
in the Struggle against Caciiar. 

Many ^pects of Celtic civilivAtion are interreting ae 
approi^hing nearly to modem culture—ito eaiiing vesaela, 
its knighthood, its ccclesiastica] constitntiom its attempLs 
to build the nation, not oa the dty, bttt on the iribo but 
a goneml view of the whole, so fhr as the materials eiEst 
for it, suggests the thought that the Celtic nation had 
reached its cnlrntnating point of development. " It was 
nnnbEe to prodn^ from its own resources either a nntiotial 
art or a national state, and nttsined at most to a national 
theology and a peculiar order of nobility."' Thus the 
otigirLal simple valour was no more, while the hierher 
military arm^e, based on moretEty and orgauiaitinn, 
appears but m a very atlntefl form. Again, tho eoarser 
featum of barbarism were gone ■ faithful retainer were 
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no longer SAOrificed at the de&th of their ahM ; but buman 
Bacribce^ ri'*muined ; torture, inadmissible in the case 
a free tnen, ttsb still indicted upon frea wotneii or upon 
slaves. Tho Celts bnd lost the adrantAges which special!/ 
belong to the primitive epoch of nstiona, but bad not 
^nired those which civilization brings with it wbea Et 
intimntel/ and thoronghlj pervades a people." 

The Celts had long ceased to press on tbo Iberian tribes, 
and the conntrj between the Pjronoas «ud Garonne wjis 
ocenpied by the Aqnitani^ a number of tribe# of Iberian 
descent. The Roman arms aud the Roman coitnra had 
already loade great inroads npoq the Celtic nation. The 
latter w'ss now cut off bj the Homan province from 
Spain, and the filed! ter mnean. Trade and com mere# 
already paved the way for oonquet^t north of ihe Homan 
bounds. Wine cspi-cially^ which the Gnttla drank undijuud^ 
was greatly prized, and Italian horses were impoHod. 
Homan bnrg^aaes already po^eeased land in cantons north 
of the fiontior, and the Roman langtiage was by no means 
unknown iu free OauL 

Bot the Ktrojigesit presanre camp from the Germans on 
tbo north and ea^b. ^^a fresh stock frcitn the cradle cif 
peoples In tbo east, wliicb made room for itself by the side 4if 
Its elder brethren whb jouthfoL Tigour, allbough also with 
youthful nidcneajL'' Tbo Germati tribes nenrest tbo Rhine 
'— the CflipEtes, Toncteri, Sugambri^ aud Dbii—were by 
thm time partly civilised, and inhabited fijced terdtoriifK; 
but in the interior, ftgnculture was of Bmall importance; 
e^^en the names; of thu vannua tribea wer^ enknowo to tha 
Cults, who railed them by *be general appellntJon of Snebi 
(wandererB)^ and Bilarconiaimi (bMPrder-wanirjrs) Before 
this period the Celb* bad been dnven over she Hbine ^ the 
Boii, who were once in Bavaria and Br^betnia, were harm¬ 
less wandonerfin and the region of the Black Forest^ formerly 
pna^efised by tbo Hclvetii, was a desert^ nr ceenpied by 
Germans. Kor bad the intruders stopped at the Rhine; 
(■cHaiii tribes^ amongst whom were the Ad 11 at b cl and the 
Tnngri, perhaps alao the Kervii and the Treveri, had formed 
settlements west of the river, find exacted hostages aud 
Inbute from tbo Deighbeuring Gauls. Thus free GsuI wai 
threatened at once by two powerful nations, and was at 
the same time tom by iateroal dissensions : bow should 
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a. natioD^ wticli coalci name na day like iliQft? of MamiboB 
and Salami-?, of Aricia and the Randine field,— a nation 
which, ertn in its time of vigonr, had made no attempt to 
destroy Mans ill a by aa united eCFort—now, when erenicg 
had come, defend iteell a^inst so formidable foea ? 

The internal condition of Gaul readily became mixed op 
with ite external relationSi The Romans^ from theLr first 
interference^ had availed themselves of the perpetual con- 
teats fijr the hegemdnyT by which every canton was tom 
asanderp they had supported the Kaedni in their rivAlty 
with the Arvami for predN^minanOB in the sontti, had re¬ 
duced to sabJectiDii tbe AlLobragca and many of the client 
cantons of the Arvemip and got the hegemon j transferred 
from the latter to the Haedni. But the power of Rome was 
not the only foreige force which might bo invoked The 
SeqnanL lti eentml Ganh who were at the head of the 
anti-Roman faction, had availed thetuselves of the reml^- 
ness of tlio senatok-ial govomment^ to make an attempt to 
destroy Homan indigence and to bumble tbolr rivals, the 
Raedni. A dispute arose between the two- bribes aa to tolls 
on the Hfer Sacno^ which separated tho two cantoos j and 
about the yi^ar 71 B.a the German prino^ Aj^ovistna orossed 
the Rhine at the head of fifteen thonsand men in support 
of the Seqnani. After a long war^ the Haedul were re- 
dneed to ooncludB a most unfavourable peace, by which 
they became tributary to the Sc^nani^ and swore never to 
invoke the interventbo of Rome (G1 b,c,). The Bomanfl 
talked o^ assisting the Haedni, and cveu issued nrdors to 
that effect to the goTernoi*g of Ganli but nothing waa 
done, and Ariovistna was even enrolled upon the list of 
friends of the Roman people. The result of this inaction 
waa that nnniEiiocs bande of Germans oontiDued to cress 
the Hhine,. and that Arfovistas determined to extend bis 
power over the whole of Gauh The Celts ware treated as 
a co&quered nation ; even his friends, the Seqnani, were 
forced to cede a third of their territory to maku room for 
his followers ; and a neeand third was soon demanded for 
tiae tHbe of the Harudaa. 

But the inTssion o-f Arfovistiis wa& not the only move¬ 
ment in progreea. The O^ipetee and Tencren/ on the 
right bank of the Hliine^ hard pnessfMi by Suebian hordee, 
bad set out to find new settlements lower dawn the Rhiii& 
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Snebiaa bnnflA gathered apposite fcbe canton of the Tre^eri. 
Lastljithe Helvetii, the moeas.terlj of the Celtic cantenfl, 
la modem Switzorlaui]^ formed the re$oluUon o£ 

evactiftting their own territorj^ in order to find a more 
spacious and loss expoaiMl habitation west ol the Jam 
naopniiTDS, hoping at the same time to nt'quine the hege~ 
monj of ccDtral (^uh Tho K&urach in southern Alsnce, 
and the remnant of the homeless Bnii were inducefl to 
make couimon caase with tho HelvetlL IF their Bchemo 
ware carried out, their onginal settlement wouldj of course, 
fall to the German invader. From the sonnee of the 
Hhme to tho Atlantic Ocean the GertnaTi tribes were in 
motion; the whole line ef the Rhine was threatened h; 
them. It was a moment ]ike that wheu the Alamanni atvd 
the Franks threw themselves on the falling empire of the 
Caesars ; and even now there seemed ou tho eve of being 
carried into elFoct ajjainst the Ceite that vei^ moveniont 
which was succesaful, live hundred years aftorw'ards^ against 
the Romans.^' 

It was at this moment tliat Csesar entered upon his 
province (58 fl.a). He was now governor of both the 
Gaul St incla ding Isiriaand Dalmatia; hh olSce was seonrod 
to him for fire years, and it was exlendedt in 55 for 
five years mora j ho had the right of nominating ten lien- 
tenants and (at any rate, according to his own ioterpre^ 
tation of his pow^erH) to fill up his legions or form new 
ones from the population of nis provinces. His army 
consisted of foiir vetemn legions, the jfieventh* eighth, 
ninth, and tenth, in all about 24,000 men, besides nnzi- 
liaries) he had fiome ^anish cavalry', and afchet'a and 
slint^r^ from Kamidia, Crete, and the Balenric isles. His 
fltaf contained aeveral able officers, such as Publius 
Cra^sua, sod of Caesar^s old political ally, and Titus 
Lahienus. “ Caesar had not deceived definite instmetions; 
to one who was disosmlng nud coursgeoDs these were 
imphed in the circumBlancos with which he had to deni, 
Tho negligence of the sensto had to bo retrieved, and, 
firut of alJ, ihc aLream of German invasion had to be 
cheeked/' 

The invasEon of tbe Helvotii had just begnn; they had 
burned their towns and villages to make relum impoftfiible, 
and had gathered to the number of SM*0O0 sonls at the 
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LsoQfl L&m&ntiuii neftr Geni&TB. Tile dilEciiIty of cro^Eng 
tbe mOiiDtAina had d^l^rmined them to oircias the Rhone m 
a southern direction into the tomtoi^ of the AllobrogeSi 
and to inarch first sooth and then west, nntil they reached 
thecAtdon ol the Santones on the Atlantic, where they had 
determined to settle. Their roo lei ay though Hem an terri¬ 
tory, anti Cae-sar was resolved to prevent them from crossing 
the river. Ho gnined some day a by negotiation, and in 
the mean time homed np his legiona from Aqnileia, called 
onii the militfa of the province, and hrohe down the bridge 
over the Rhone; he then proceeded to bar the sonthem 
bank against the Helvetii by an entrenchment nineleen. 
TO ilea long. Baulked of their scheme, the invaders were 
obliged to tu m to the diflicalt moon tain rernto, tbrough the 
pasaca of the J nroi, and a free passage w as ppoc a rad for them 
from the Bequani by the influence of the nnti-Roman pfirty 
in the centt^l cantons, who hoped to find in the Hidvetii a 
Taliiable rein force men L Caenar iminedkately decided to 
follow them^ ho crossed the Rhone with five Legions and 
the trdops atationed al Genava. He overtook the enemy 
at the Saone^ whofo Iso destroyed the division which bai 
not yet crossed. Mia appearaneo in the territory of the 
Haedni at once reaton'd the predominance of the Roman 
parEy^ and thna obviated mj aifliculty with regard to sup¬ 
plier ; bat hss task still ramained formidable. For fifteen 
days Caesar followed the unwietdv bost^ which had turned 
north in the hope that Caesar would not venture to advatkce 
far into the interior. No opportunity of fighting a battle 
under favoarable cirenDistances waj given i the leaders 
carefully guarded against surpriae, and appmjvd to have 
accurate intelligence of CnesaF^ movements, Jloreover^ 
the Romans now began to be in wntit of proviaions; the 
cavaliy hud turned out ontrustworthy, and were fluflpected 
of carrying iiirurmalion into the enemy^s camp. Such was 
the cnEical state of afTaiTS when the armies were just 
marching past Bibracte, the capital of the Huedui. Caepar 
resolved to seize the place before Coni inning I ho pnrsuit^— 
^rhaps to establish himself there pcrmaneiitly. But ibo 
Helvetii, imagining that the Hotnans were preparing to 
fly, attacked them. r r a 

The armin we>>e drawn tip on ii&t4llel muBes of hilts. 
The Celts charged and broke the Homan cavalrjj but bad 
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to before tha legioms; and wben tlie RnmanF; 

charged in turn^ the Celts aga.m adraneed, while tlieir 
resarvo took the RomaiiB m the Hank. But the latter 
were met by the merve of the Boman attacking colnmnp 
and deetrojed; and now the main body gave war^ and 
retreated northwarda^ The R-Jinans were too cihatiatod 
for parauit; but, in consequence of Cnpaar a thrents, the 
cantona throngh which the Helvetii passed refnaed them 
snppheifl and plundered their baggage, and fcho whole hnst 
were soon reduced, to sLibinit without i^eri^e. Caesar 
treated them with clemency. The Haedui w^ero directed 
to assign territory to the Boil within their ow-n bnnnds i 
while the surTirors of the Eiiursci and Helretii were sent 
hack to their hn'iner territoryj to defend, nndiT Roman 
snpromac^j,, the npper Hhine egninfit the Germans. Only 
the sou til-western point of the Helvetian iemtoiT was 
occupied by the Roman&^, and the town of Koviodnnum 
was converted into the fortress of JnlLa Eqne&tFls, or the 
noJony of the hoi’semeti of Caesar. 

By the b&ttle of Bibracte the thi^tened invasion on the 
Upper Rhino was proventedii and the oiiLi-Eontan party in 
Gaul humbled. Bnt on the middle Rhiue Homan ieiter- 
ference was even more urgently called fon The yoke cf 
Ariovistns had now become more intolerable than Roman 
iupremocy^ and at a diet of the tribes of cs ntrul Caul the 
Roman general w^as asked Lo come to the aid of the Ctdta 
agriinattbe Germami. Caesar consented ; at his enggestion 
the Haodnl refused the enstontary tHhute and demanded 
the restoration of tho hostages. When Anovi/itus pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the Homan elionts^ Cnc^r sent to demand 
from him the hoatagee of the Haedui, and a protnise to 
leave the latter tribe at peacc^ and to bring no more 
Ge^ani^ over the Rhine. Ariovistus replied In terms 
which asserted r claim to eqiml right and equal power 
with the Homans, Northern Gatih he said, had become 
fiiibjeet to himself &a 9'vqthern Gaal to the Romans; ho 
did not hinder the Ronian.s from levying tribnte on the 
AllobrogeST ^od the Reina!n:!i had no right to prcvect him 
fr5m taxing his own subjects. He also showed that he 
was acqnaiiited with the poliEical condition of Ibily, and 
offered to aid Caesar to make himself ruler of Iialj^ if 
only Caesar WEiuld leave liim alone in Gaul, When CHef^ar 
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reqaested him to a.ppear peFsoDallj like a dieot pdnce id 
III A camp^ AnoTiBtnB ntfuEed, 

The Romaii troops at once began tliEtr rnajek. Thej 
occnipkd VesontidS^ the capital of tbo Sequan^ and after an 
abortive conrerence between tbe generals, in which an 
attempt wns tnade to carrj off CaeBor, the war lan^a^^hed 
for a time. At length the Germans eatablii^hcd them¬ 
selves in Caesarea rcar^ and cut off bia Bupplle^ v hut, 
imitating their own raanceuvro, be Kent round two Legions 
which fortified, themselves beyond the German campi and 
repnised the attempt of the enemy to dislodge them. The 
whole Roman army was immediatelj led on, and after & 
desperate atraggle, in which the right wing of each army 
was victoriuua^ tho Raman reserve line under Pnblina 
Cras^ns decided the day in farottr of the Romans. The 
pursuit was continued as far as the Rhine^ and only a few 


besidea the king escaped. 

The line of the Rhine waa by this battle won. Caesar 
might have expelled the Germans who had already settled 
themselves on the Left bank | but preferring^ as everywhere, 
“ conquered foes to doubtful friends," ho aRowEid the:fi to 
roinain, and intrusted them with the defence of the Rhine 
against their countrymen. 

The consequences of this one esmpaign were great and 
lasting. It was now huaRy determined that the whole oi 
Gaul should bo under R^Jioan sway* and that the Ebine 
sb □□Id be thebonnclary of the empire aguinst the Germans. 
" Peoplefelt that now another ppirit und another ana had 
begun to guide the dcstmies of Romo.” 

Sscond tampaiyn^ 57 Ei.c. 

After tho first csmpaiLTii all centml Gaul RubiaHled to the 
Romahs, while the middle and upper Rhine w'cre rendered 
safe from German incursions. But the oorthem cantons 
were not affected by the blow j moreover^ clcsn ri-latiuns 
subsisted betwe&n th&m and the Germans over ihe Rhine; 
while, at the month of the river, Germanic tribes w'ore 
making ready to crf>ss. Accordingly, iti the spring of 
57 B.C., Caesar set out with eight legions against the 
BelsHc cfl utons^ The confederacy sent the whole first levy 
of 300^000 men to the son them frontier fo reoeive him* 
One canton alone^ that of Rcnai^ seised the opportunity to 
ahSrke off the yoke of the SDCssionee, end to play the part of 
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the Ha^ai in cent ml Gaul. Caei^r etitreuched hinuelf on 
tho Aiflne and, allowing tbp euemj oppnrtunitj to attackp 
waited fiir their armj to dSfteo|¥e. The Bellovaci, hearing 
that the Haedoi were about to enter their temtorjT were 
the hret to retire, and soon tlie whole host broke op, 
binding ihemRelve^ by oath to hastea to the aFaiEtance of 
th& first canton attacked. Some of the coutingente were 
destroyed by CEieaar during iheir retirutp and the weafem 
cantoDs^—the Sneefiidnea, BeUoYQcip and Ambiani^at once 
eubmitted. 

But in the east ^he Nenriip aided hj tho Yiromanduip 
the Atrebates, and the Adualnci, concluded a second and 
closer leagTie, and assetnbled their fcn-cea on tho upper 
Sambro^ They had accurate knowledge of every move¬ 
ment of the Xtomaua while ooncealiog their own. When 
Caesar's forces arrived at the Sambrep os the legtoufl w ere 
pitching the camp on the left while the cavali-y 

explorcd the right, the latter were suddenIj attacked and 
driven across the river. In a moment the enemy bad 
eroded tooj and the legions had ai-aixely time to take up 
their amm when ihey found themEelven engaged in a 
dcRpcrnte contest without order or counexioiip snd wdth 
no proper command. Labieims. on ihe left wing, over¬ 
throw the Atn-bat€?s, w^bile ihe Ruman centre furced the 
Yiroiuandui down the slope iowaivls the river ■ but the 
right wing Was outfiiinked by the Netvii^ and its two 
legions, each driven fii parately inlo a dense nuiEs and 
AF^siled on three sides, were on the verge of desti'uction. 
Caesar himself sei^d a ahieJd and induerd the wavering 
ranlc:^ to mlly, and alriady cnnni^xion bet ween tbe two 
legion & had been restored when help arrived—pnrtly from 
the rear-guard which camp uj.—parlly from Labienus, 
fient the tenth Itgmti to help the geucml. The 
Nervij fell aSmuat to a Tisau w here they stood ; and of tht ir 
flisc hundred senators duly three are ^aid to have Burvivf=d., 

Tiip eastern cantons now fur the moat part submil ted ■ 
tho Aduatuci, who w'cre too 1ato for the battle and who 
atill sib-moled to hold outp w^ere so^d for plaves ca 
and I heir cl tents w^ere declan^d indepeudeniir The Rami, 
of course, became the leading caiib-^n of the districtp and 
only the cQuutry between the Scheldt and the Eblue 
remained unsubdued. 
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Third iampaign, 5& 

Tlie next jene WRg cKx;ypi«l with the Bnbjoctlon of the 
Aremorican ennton^. Publius Cra^Eixig had been sent to 
them in theautumuof 67 d.c., and had induced tliu power¬ 
ful Veticti to anbmiL But thej ^oon r-epeiited, and dnrlng 
the winter detaint?d aa ho^bigea the Reman oOicei^ who 
came ta amni]|r them The whole ecta&t fmm 

the Ehine to Loire rtiee against Koine, nnd the leaders 
were ealculating an the rise of tlie Belgae and on aid frorei 
Britai]! and frcnn the Germans 

Caesar sent Lal>[enn4 wdih the cavalrj to the Rhino, and 
Q. TitiiHna Sablnua to Normandy, whilo the main atteok 
WAS Ejirected against tlte Vencti by land and sea Deeimaa 
Bratus hastily formed a fleet af ships+ which he Levied 
fram the mariticae cantons, or cat!aed tu be built on the 
Loire, while Caesar ndvanced with the beat of his infantry. 
But the wnntry wjia poor in snp^lie^; the towns were 
bailt On islands obise to the shore or cn hpits of land, 
and when the Roro ma had at length redtioed any one 
of thenip they had (o look on while the enemy transfemd 
their goods and families by sea to another Al length 
the Rom An fleet arrived off the ceaat of Brittany , but 
their light vessels were no match foe the strong sailing 
sfiips a^ the Veneti, which were too high to be exposed to 
ditmage from the Ruman missiles, and too strong to be 
injared by the iron bi^ks of their ships Bnt the RumaEis 
diaibled the enemy by cotting the ropeA ivhich fastened 
the sails to tho yards ivitb long poles to which nicklai 
were fastened, And then boarded And capruird the nhip, 
A CAlm set in^ which pi'evpnted the Veneti from gaining 
the high seas, and the whole ImmeoEe fleet n as nearly 
destrojeil. Thus, as at Mjlne tA?o hundred years before 
tSiiflp the earli^t naval battle fought on ihe At1 Anting 
WAS decided in favour of the Romnna by a lucky 
invention. The whole coast snbmitted, and a^ an ex- 
ample of severity Caesar eaused the whole coiincil of tho 
Veneti to he eiecuted, and the people to be Bold to the 
lost mun, 

^lean while Babin ns had stood on tlic defensive until he 
could nroroho the Army opposed to him to an attack, whivh 
ho deitiAted, TJie Morini snd Mena pi i, who were now 
ihreateued by Caesarp retired into the duptba of the Ar- 
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denn&fl, atid after parBeverinj^ for sanic dmys iti his ndTanc^ 
he WM oblii^d to retire without accampliaiiing anjtbing. 

Comm nil ic^tion^! with Gaai had hitherto heen carried 
on bj the road over the wcfitern Alps, laid out hj 
Fouipeioa in 77 B C. Now tlmt central Gatil was open to 
intercourse with sborter route croasing the Alps in 

& northerly direction wits required. Accoi^iuglyi in 57 
Servius (jnlba vras sent to occupy Octodunim nnd to 
aubdue the neighbouring trlbeS:, in order to bccuiv the 
Euerchant mute over the St. Bernani and along the lake 
of Genevar In u.c. Publius Ccasaus was seittinta Aqni- 
tania with tha simibr object of conquoring| the Iberian 
tribes there, and^ tbengh opposed by contingents from 
beyond the Pyrenees M by officers trained in the Ser- 
torlan wsrs^ ho succctded in j' ducing all tlio country 
between the Garonne and Lho Fyrtneea. 

Jbur^/» camiMilgtij 55 lii.G+ 

TIid paoiHcntiou of Gaul, so far as it could be ejected 
by iKe ewoidT w'as ncTw accompli bhed; but the work of 
defending Gaul from the Germans was atill bnlinished. 
During the w^iuter the Ufiipetvf^ and TeucterJ liad effected 
a ctoeeing in uumbei* eTuountiiig tn 430,000 and wqnj 
intending to advance into central GauL On the approach 
of the Bom an legujiia the invaders seemed I'eady to 
acknowledge tlie anpremacy of It>»raQ; but a suspicion 
arose In Cae^ar'e mind that they w'em only negotiating 
to obtain dciay^ and, when thi« wus coutirmed by an 
attack upon hm vanguard during the de/ocfosuiqicnsion of 
arms, he believed himself absolved from ail obligation 
to ubservo the principles of intemailonal Jaw, When the 
German princes appeared to apologize for the atfcack, they 
wem arrested j and tbo wholo host^ thus deprived cf ila 
leaders, was attacked and cat to pieces. Hou'ever deserving 
of censure Caesuras conduct may have been, the Gci'maii 
encmachmenta wore affect u ally checked. 

Caesar determined to follow op this blow by an oKpo* 
dition to tbo other side of the river, for which the protection 
afforded by the Sugumbri to the fugitives of the Usipetes 
and Tedcteri famished a sufficient eTOaae. He accord¬ 
ingly crossed into tho Ubian territory, and received the 
snbmii^on of several eantona. But the Sugambrl with¬ 
drew into the mtei-iDr^ the districts adjoimug the Dhii 
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T7er0 I lid vriitc, wbilp a large force a^aeittbled at n distaDoe. 

did not accept tbe cbalteiige„ but recroeiod tbo 
Ebiue after a Etny d! eightoon daye. 

The remainder of the sea^ci waa occupied with an 
expedition into Britain^ which furniibed:, if not armed 
asaLitance, at anj rate a tiafe a^ylnm to the patriots of tbo 
eOEktinent^ Publius Cra-ssuB had already^ iu 57 classed 
to the Scllly islaudi, and in the Bumnier of 4i.c. Caesar 
himself crossed^ in tho narrowest part of tbo ChaTmeb 
with two legions. The coast was covered with tnnltitndes 
of the enemy, and the war chariots moved on as fast by 
land D3 the Roman galleys by eea | nod it ww only with 
great difEculty and under cover of tho missiles tlirown 
from the ships of war, that a landing was effected^ Somo 
villages snbmitted, but soon the natives appeared from 
the interior aud tbit^atoned the camp ^ a storm severely 
dumAged tbe Beet, and, as soon as the neccHSaz^ repairq 
were acoomplishcd^ the Bmnans retuimed to GiiqL 
coifEpAi-yn, 54 b.c. 

During the winter a fleet of eight hundred snil was 
fitted out, and in tho spring Caesar BnLLed, a Eccoud timef 
with Gve legions and two thousand cavalry. The landing 
WAS Unopposed ^ but a aecend time tbe Beet whs nearly 
destroyed by tbe atorms, And while the Homans repaired 
the difiiEter the British tribes made preporntioes for 
defence. The resistance was heeded by Cossifellaunna, 
who ruled in what Is now Middlesex and the surrounding 
counticft^ He dismissed tbe gcneml levy, reiaining only 
the war chariots, with which he dogged Caesar's footsteps, 
threatouing hii oommumcatious and devastating the 
country through which he was abooi to pass. Tho 
Thames was crossed^ and the Trinobantes gavo id their 
subenissioti; but an attack by the men of Kent upon the 
fleet Warned Caesar of tho danger to which he was con¬ 
stantly Bubjcct, and the storming of & huge abatis where 
ihe cattle of th^ country were collected was an exploit 
cousLiJerablo enough to aBord an excuse lor retreat. 
C^ivellaunus promiaed hostages and tribute, probably 
with no intention of giving either, and Caesar recrossed 
into GanL His immediate object—of rousing the islanders 
from their haughty security ueema ocrtaiiqjy to hATU 
been attamed. 
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The BobjeelioD ot Gaul was dow ctuBpletep ^bile both 
Britons and German h bad bcon itupresj-ed wiih a souse of 
the power of Borne but idqii^ circurnstanees combined to 
make the Celtic nation rests re under its joke. They were 
ashamed when they had toconfe&a that a tiation numbering 
& nsilliou armed men had been aubdued by fifty thooaand 
Bomana. Central Gaul and the? Belgian eonfederacy had 
Huhmitted almoat without straklng a blow ^ but the heroic 
miatanco of the Vcneii and of iho Britona incited the 
palriotic Celts to make another attempt to recover tUeie 
freedom. Even m 54 P-C. the Treveti had absented them- 
aclvea from the general diet, and Caesar had cai*ried wiih 
him into Britain their foremost men as hostages ; and 
when the Haeduan Dumnotiic refused, to embark^ be was 
pursued and cut down by Caeaar^s ordens. Hie death 
created a deep impression ail through the ranks oE the 
Celtic nobility i every man felt that the fate of Ddmuorijc 
might bo hia own. 

hixih cam^uignj 53 D.G. 

Ill the winter of 54-53 U^O- the mam body of the Boman 
army was quartend in Belgian teiriloryp in six separate 
dirbiouA for oonvenience in the- matter of supplies. The 
moat easterly division of allp ia the territory of the 
Ebumnes near Aduatucap consisting of a legion under 
Quintus Titurius Sabinusp and some cohorts under Luciua 
Anmnculeius Cotta, was suddenly surrounded by thu 
genenil levy of the EburoueSp under their kings Ambiorix 
and CatuTolcDE. Fro visions were ample, and the attacks 
of the Eborones were futile egainst tbo Komnn en¬ 
trenchments. Bnt Ambiorix Informed Eabinus that all 
the BamarL divisions were being assailed simulLaneouslyi 
and that all was lost nnlesa they could efEect a junclion. 
Out of rnondship for the FU^maim ho oSered them a fi-eo 
retwt to the nearest camp, two days^ march distant. This 
account waa crediblo enough; but the immediate duty of 
Sahinufl wm audoubtodly to maintain at- all costa the peat 
comniitted to his trust i but though he was strongly dis¬ 
suaded by Cotta and others, the proposal of AmbioHx was 
accepted. About two miles from the camp the Bonmns 
found themscLves surrounded in a niLiTitw valley. The 
Ehuronea plied them with mi^sileE^ hut would not enter 
into a clDse combat. Escape was impoaaiblej and Sabin as 
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deroaniJed an iaber^'iew with Aiabiorfx^ Atita c?onferenca 
be wfta killqtl witlii his piHncipal afBceni, and tlie whole 
Roman diTisiDn was Blain in the attac^k which foLLowed, 
except a few who regaf^ed the camp, and threw thcmsqlvea 
npan their flwords in the bdlowing^ night. 

The inanrrection now broke out &t every point. First 
the Ebiimnea^ reinforced by the Aiinatuci, the Menapis^ 
and the Ncrriip attacked the diyielon under Quintus 
Cicero in ihe lafit'-menlJoued canton. Tbo beHiegera con- 
atmeted ramparts and entrenchmenta, nud showered Hi-e^ 
balls and homing spearB Bgaiitet the thatched huts of the 
Broznan camp. Tho rifling was bo nnivcrsal that it was 
long before the news of this or of ilie preceding attack 
upon S ibiunB reached |ha general At length a Celtio 
horEcmun fltole throngh the enemy fmin Cioero+ Gacflar set 
out with only seven thon-i^ndmen and four hundred cavalry; 
but the news of hifl approach waa enough to raise the 
siege at the entical moment^ when not one in ten of Cicero's 
men remained nnwonnded. The Eiisuigent army attacked 
Csesart but were defeated, and the w'hole inanrrection 
almost immediately cottipsed- The Eastern levied returned 
to their hemes. The Ti'Hiverit who had ailvanced lo attack 
I/abienna among the Remi, also desisted for the present- 
Towards the close of the winter Ga^flar set out, with bia 
army latgely reinforced^ to cruab the remains of the reroU- 
The Nerviip Senones, and Game tea weie runted. Even 
the nncotiqnL>red Menapii hsd now to submit. The Trereri 
were emshedj and the chief power among them reverted 
to the Roman party. The Qermana, who had sent aid Eo 
the i ns argent-4^ were intimidated by a secend crossing of 
the Rhine. As to tbo EburoneSp Caesar had worn mourn¬ 
ing ever since the disaster of Adixatnca^ and had sworn 
not to remove it tiU ho had revenged' the treacherDna 
death of bis soldiors. Ten Roman legions now advanced 
into their conutry^ after the cavalry had all bnt snrpris^ 
Ambiorix in bLi house. At the same time the neigh bon ring 
tribes were Invited to join in the pillage, and even a baud 
of Eugambriso Kior^emen bioiii beyond the Rhine accepted 
the in vit-itioiL, It was a meji-hant rather than war* Many 
of tha^ Ehnrones pnt Lhetnselves to death. Rome few^ 
inclndiug Amhicrix, escaped over the Rhine. Pnniab- 
meut now fell upon particDlar men in the several cautous^ 
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BTiii iha Cam otic knight, AcrdOp wm bebcadud by the 
Komaii A.t tlie end of 53 b^c. Caewir croBeed the 

A)pa to w'atoli the daily inc^aaing compHcmtioris of the 
capital. 

Sepf^th campai^, 52 B«c. 

Blit for ones C^emr had mfscakolatod. ** The ^^e ttbs 
smothetsd, btit tiot exHngutBhsd.'" The death of Acco 
jigiin filled the whole CeUie oobilitj with eouatsrnAtioD. 
Tho position of nffasrs was inost faToni-able for revolt. 
Caesftr waa at a diatanes on the other rido of the Alps, 
while bis army was encamped on the Seme. The Homan 
troops might be Eerronndod and the province ovei-JiroBt 
before he conld appear, even if affairs in Italy did not 
prevent hi# returDi I'ke signal wag given at Cenabcni 
(Orleans), and all the Bomans there were massneredH 
Eveijwhere the patriots were astir. Even the Arvetnip the 
stanchFSt snpportei^ of the ^mang in all Ganh wero 
bronght to join the insurrection, after a revolution which 
overthrew the government of the qommort council and made 
VsrcitigetorlXj the leader of the Aiwernian patriota, king. 
The latter eoon became for the Celts what Cagsivellaanns 
bad been for the BritonJ. It was felt that he, if any man, 
was to save the nation. The insurrection spread in the 
wes^t from the Garonne to the Loire, and Vercingetori* 
was everywheto recognized tis commsuder^in^rhief. But 
in central Gaul the Haerdui, on whom the nccession of 
the eastern eantom^—the Seqneni and Helvetii-—^de^ 
pended, wavered. The pniriotio party waa strong among 
them, but their old anlagonism ti> the Arrcmi was 
stronger^ and while they still wavered, Caesar appeared 
narth of the Alps, to the astonishment alike of friend and 
foe. Ho quickly provided for the defence of the old 
province, and sent a foi^o north ward* into Arvemian 
territory s then, attended by only a few horsemen, he stole 
through tho country of the Ha^nip and was again at the 
besd of his troops^ 

The presence of Caessr msde it impossible for the in* 
surgenta to proceed in tha ordinniy manner of warfare. 
Vercingetorix dfterminrd to make his cavalry enormously 
Bnperior to that of the HontasR, fo lay waste the land 
far and wide, to bum down the towns, villages, and depots 
of supplies, and to cut off the enemy^s commnnications. 
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Tho infantry ho did aofc aUow to face the Romatia, but 
attempted grada^illy to impart to them soaia of the rndi-^ 
manta of dlncipEioe and tCA.iniag’^ He perauadeil his 
oountrjmen to dsatror alt towns not capable of defence, 
and to concantrato all tkair powctis apon a few 
fortie£iieH> 

The hrst opai^tion of the inanT^rtt]i was an attack apon 
the Boii, made with the view of anmhilji.tjEig^ fcher» bofore 
Caesar coaid arrive^ The Jattcr started iratiicdiatelj from 
Agedincump got together a ^rnall force of cavalry formed 
of German meixenarEes raoimted on Italian and Spaaiali 
horses, and, after cansiag Cenabam to be bnrnt^ crossed 
the Lei re into tho country of the Bitnrigcj, Here the 
new mode of warfare was tiiad fyr the "ftrst time# Tweaity- 
fonr townships of the Bitariges pertahed on the same day^ 
and the neighbouring can tons wore ordered t } follow this 
oiample, A varicu m (Bon rges), the oapital of tho Bit niiges^ 
was to have mot the same fate, but^ln compliance with the 
ontrenLies of the magistrates of the Biburigea, it was 
rea^dved to defend tlie citj. 

The infantry were ploo^ in a position near the towm^ 
where they were completely protected by morasa^, Tho 
cavaJ^ Coinmninded all the roads and olstructed commu¬ 
nications. Cll£f%r Conid not bring on a battle^ and all his 
attacks upon the towa were repelled by the -ccuTage of 
the besieged. The dif&calty of supplies beenmo daily 
more serions, and tbo Roman soldicre were at length 
reduced to do:^h rntloos. Bat at the same time the diffi- 
cnlties of the besieged increased^ nntil the town coald no 
longer bo held. It wae determined to evacnale and destroy 
itp but on the night of depariure the wailing of the 
women betrayed the plan of VercingeiorLi to the Bomsjis,, 
and tho attempt miac&rrted: on the follo wing day tho 
walls Were scsth'd^ and neither age nor aei was spared. 

Judging by former experience Caesar might have ex¬ 
pect^ that the revolt would now collapse; bo+ after 
m:4kmg 0. demonstratioD in the coautry of the Haeduit bo 
fi43iit lisbioniis with two legions to Agedincam, whore were 
two more go anting the baggage ; while he himself,, with 
st-v, advnuced into the Arvernian mountains. 

Labiouns adviced from Agedincum to get possession 
of Lnletla (Pans)., but the town was bnnjed by Camnlo- 
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gentiB^ the inBnr^c^iit leader^ who refuAod to give battle, 
but ti>ok up & position whera he beid the Eoui&u Afnij in 
oheek. 

The main armj sticceedod in baffling the attempts df 
VeroingetoriT to stop it^ and arrived before Ge^gdvia^ the 
capital of the Arvemi- Here imuiense stores had been 
Cdllectefi, and the insurgent troops wti'c encamped in a 
strong position under the wfalU of the town, which waa 
on a hi 111 and were pnitected by strong ranjptirU, Caesar 
waa not strong enough either to bt’SEege the town or to 
blockade it, but remained inactive, facing his auLagoni^it. 
Such a check was almost cquivalrnt to a defeat; the 
Haednl prepared to join the revolt in earnest, and a bodj 
of Eaeduan troops, on the march to join Caci^r^ was induced 
hj its offloerii to declare against him^ and was only recalled 
to nominal obedience by the presence of Caesar, who had 
hnmed to meet it with two-thirds of his army. But 
during his absence Verdagetons had attacked the Hoinan 
c&mp and very nearly stormed if, and it was pinin that 
the Haeduan trejopw could scarcely be relied on- He 
determined therefore to withdrfiw from G ergo via, and to 
march at once into the canton of the Haedui, but ^TBt to 
make one more attempt to captui^ the town. While the 
majority of the garrison were entrsnchin|j one aide of 
the ramparts, Caesar attacked the other; the waIJa of the 
camp were scaled, but the whole g^irrison took the alarm, 
and Caesar dai^cd not attack the city walk He gave the 
signal for retreat, but the foromoet legions were carried 
aw'aj by the fervonr of victory, and poshed on^—aomn 
even into the cityi They were met by masses npon masses 
of the garrison, who gradual I j forced them hackp and at 
last chaBed them down the hill, where the troops stationed 
in the plain received them, into safety. Seven hundred 
men, including forty-six centortous, had fallen j Gergovia 
remained nntakeu, and the halo of victory that had eur- 
rotinded Caesar in Gaul b^gan to fade awny. 

The Haedni at once arose, their contiogent deserted 
from Caesar, and carried oW with it the Roman dep 6 le on 
the Loire, The Belgae begun to stir, the Bellovaci marched 
to attack Labienns in the rear, and, with the exception of 
the Rcmi and the ^ntoui imroediateiy depending upon 
them, *' the whole Celtic nation, from the Pyrenees to the 
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H43ineT, was tiow for tlie first md laiiL tioiq in urmH for 
freedom itnd natioDnIlt^/* 

It Was u gmvit trl^isc^ and manj rotce^ were raised in 
favour of n retreat over tbe Cevennes into the old pmvttice+ 
But Caesar rejected these timid counsela^ eailed oat tbe 
general levy pf the province, and set oat for Agedincunii 
whither Labicnus waa oidcred iinmedialelj to retreats 
Labienus crOf^sed the Seine under tho ej^of the enemy, 
fought a battle in which C&uinlogeuqs was defeated and 
elain, and snceceded iu eETeoting a junction with Qiesar. 

The insui-genta adhered to the fianie plan of ■c^mpaigu. 
A natiooal asaomhly confirmed Votcingeiorix in tho 
Bupi-enie conpauindT *ud adapted his plana wttLioui nltei'a- 
tion. A new position waa selected at Alesia (Allse Sainte 
Keine in the G5h^ d"Or)^ and another camp constructed. 
The BTTuj was ordered thither, and the cayRiry iniBcd to 
fifbeon ihoiisnnd. Caefiar mat'chcd Koulhwards to protect tho 
pro>"iiice, Rnd repnlsed^ with his newly levied German aqood- 
Tona, the Celtic eavaliy which uttaoked him on the route. 
VercingetnHa shut himself up in Alesia, and CacBse bad 
no altemativo but lo besiege him there or to Hhtvndon the 
o^ensive ultegetbor. But the whole of the Romnti troops 
wore now united, and the cavalry of CaeS'-ir were successful 
in every encounter: the communications of tlii/ Coltia 
army were ent^ and the supplies of the town w'oiild 
be otbauftted by the onoi-tnon^ army (90^000 fi^t sad 
15„000 hnrse) and t]»e numeTODs inhabitants. At the 
moment when the Bofoau Hues were on the point of 
completion^ yercingel^rii dismis^d all bia cavalry with 
orders to rouse the whole nation for the relief of AleW. 
The misei^able inhabitanio were iarued out of tha town^ 
and perished tif hunger between the linea on either side. 
At lust the huge host of the Telieviug army appeared^ 
in uutuber amounting to 250,0(>0 infantry and 9^000 
cavalry. Bat Caesar had prepared himself to be besieged, 
and his rear was protected by a Btrong Hne of orLtronch- 
menhi. A determined assault was made upon the Homans 
fit>in without and from within; and on the second day the 
Celts succeeded^ nt a point where the lines mu. over the 
slope of a hUh in filling up the trenches and burling 
the defenders from the ramparts. Labienua threw him¬ 
self with four legions upon the enemy.. It was tho crCsIs 
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of the Btraggl(^+ and the nsiSfltlauta were gmdii&Jlj forc«i 
baek^ while Bqi;indroRi!i ot cavalry nafiniled them in the i^ear 
aad eomiiloted the root. 

The Fate of Ale^>la and of the Celtic nation waa decided. 
The army disperBcd^ and the king was, hy hia own con sent, 
dylivei-ed up to the RcinaiiB for punishmonh in order to 
avert aa far as posaihle destrnctioti frc^m the nation^ by 
bringing it apou his own head. '^Monnted on his Bleed 
and in fnll armonr tho king of the Arv^'mians nppcared 
before the iiomaa proconsnt, and rode round hia tri&uiial; 
then ho ^arrcnderc^ liis horse and arms, nnd eat down ia 
iibnee on tlie steps at Caoaar's ft-et," Five yeai^ after¬ 
wards he was led in Cnesar^a triumph^ and beheaded at the 
foot of Lhu Capitoh *'■ As after a day of gloom the Don 
breaks through the eSotida at its setting, so dtjatiny bestows 
DU ikattona that are going down a hist gi'eat man. Thus 
MatintbHl stands at the elo^ecf the Phoeuieian bistoiy, and 
Yercingetonx at the close of the CeUie, They were not 
able to save LLd nations to w'liich they belonged from a 
foreign yoke, bnt they fiparod them tho lust reinaining 
disijrate^aii inglorions fsll. The whole ancient w'orld 
pnisents no more ^nuine knight (than Verciogetorix), 
wdicther as ois essential chnraeter or his outward 

appeamnee. Hut man nught not to la? a mere knight, and 
least of aLl the statesmiin . I t waa I he knight^ not ihcbcfo^ 
who dij^daincd lo escape from Alesia, when be alone waa of 
more oonseqnence to the nation than a hundred thonsand 
oidinaty brave men. It was the knight, not the herOp who 
gave himBdl tip as a eacrifice^ whon the only thing gained 
By that sncrifice vvaa that the nation publicly diBhonoured 
it4o1ft with i^uaL eowojdtce and absurdity employed 
its last breath in proclaiming that its great histoneal 
death-Btruggle was a crime against itfl opprefiJ^or. How 
very dilTcretit. was the eon duct of Hannibal in eimilar 
positions! It is impoBBible to part from the noble king 
of the Arvemi without a feeling of historffniL and hum an 
sympaKhv ; but it is oharnctorL^tic of tha Celtic nation, 
that its greatest mun was after all merely a knight.'* 

After the fall of Alesia no nnited effort was m^do to 
continne the insurrection; the league foil to pieces, and 
every clan made what terms it could with the oonqueror. 
Caeaar was anxious for many reasons to bring the war to 
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FI Bitid the eflfij temp^rminent of tha G&.tjla hini 
h&lfway. Where there waa a Roman party, aa 

amDnjj the Haedtii uad Arvcmip tho cun tons obtained 
a complete restoration of their former relatians with KuniDk 
arid their capdvca were released witbont random, while 
those of the other elans beoamo the sla^'ea of the legion- 
arirs. But not a few canionja refiised to mak^ aubmissEon, 
nntii the Roma a tiwpe appearod within their borders, 
5ii[:}i expeditions were undertakea in the winter and in 
the following enmmer against the Bitnrigce end Oaf no tea, 
the Betlovaoi and other Belgio Cantons. The Belloracian 
king Correna offered a brave roflistancOi hnt was at laat 
slain in a Bklnalth. On the Loire cmiaiderable bands 
asaembled^ and required a coueidemble Roman force to 
defeat them. The last remnant i>f opposition was at Bx- 
ellodnnnia on the Lot, where Drappes and Lucterina, the 
brave adjutant of Yercingetorix^ abut themselves up in the 
last resort. The town was taken only after Caesar had 
appeared In pereonp and the spring from which tbegorriaon 
derived water had been diverted. The whole gnrrtaoD 
wore dismissed to their homes after theix honda hod been 
ent olf^ 

Thng Gan I was Hnally snbdncd after eight yeara' war. 
Hardly a year later the Eotnan troops had to ho with¬ 
drawn, owing to the outbreak of civil war j yet the Celts 
did not rise a^ost the foreign yoke, and Gan I waa the onl}* 
pai*! of tlio iwman empire where there was no lighting 
against Caesar. Later distnrhanoes, like the rising of the 
Bellovsei in 46 i.e,^ were easily dealt with by the local 
govomore. This state of pCF^co wss^ it is tree, purehosod 
to a large extent by allowing the more distant districls to 
withdraw thomSclves defaei^ fvotii the Roman allegiance- 
but however unGnished the bnilding of Caesar may have 
been, its foundations remained hrm and unshaken. 

For the present the newly acquired provincefl were 
united with the province of Nerbo^ but when Caqaar gave 
up this governorebip, in 4d B.c., two new ^vereorehips, 
of Gaul proper and Belglca^ were foroied. The indiTidnal 
cantons of course lost their independence, and paid to 
Rome a hied tribute which they levied tliemsclvcs. Tho 
total wBfl £400j000 j but masses of gold from the treasures 
of tempLea and of nch men ahso £owed to Eome^ to such 
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AD aitent tbat^ aa compared with ailverj goid fdl twectj- 
fiPi per cent. 

Existing afTangementB were ererywiiere allowed to 
remaiii ae far sa possible: the hei^ditarj kingabipa^ the 
feudal oligarehioa, even the sjr^tem of dientahip bj which 
one can toil waa dependent on another etill exiated. Caeaai-"ri 
sole object was to arrange zaatters in the iuterei^i of Rome, 
and to bring into power the men favotirablj disposed iu 
Bomen rule. Cantona where the Roman pa^ty waa strong 
and tr^tworthjf such aa the Remi,. the LiiigoneSj and the 
iJaedni^ received the right of alliance which gave them 
much greater communal freedom p and were inveeted with 
the hegemony over other omtons. The national worship 
and ita priests were prcsmed aa much as poasibEe. 

At the name time, Caeaardid! whnt be could to stimulate 
the Romani^ation of Qaul. A unnibor of Celts of rank 
were admitted into the Roman citizenship—perhaps into 
the Roman senat-e ; T4itiri waa made the official language in 
sevoi^l cautons ; STid while smaller money might bo coined 
by the IdchJ authorities for local circnlation, this might only 
be_ dons in conformity with the EomEiii standard, and the 
coinage of gold and of densHi w as reseircdfor the Houisd 
magiBtrates alone.* Hereafter the oiganimtiou of the 
cantuus approached more nearly to the Italian urban coo- 
stitbtion^ and both the common councils end the chief 
lowna became of far greateir importance than bithetio. If 
Caesar did little in the way of founding coloiues—only two 
Settlementfl can be traced to him, that of Tfoviodlinnm 
and that of the Boii—it was because circumstances did not 
allow hina to exchange the sword for the plongbi- Ho one 
pro^bly Bftw more clearly than himself the military and 
political advantages of establinblng a series of TranaBlpiiie 
ceLoDieB as bases of support for the new centre of ciriiizj^ 
tion. 

Gaul BB a natioTi had ceased to exist; it was absorbed in 
a politically superior nationality. Tbe course of the war 
wiia sign idea TLt eoough of the character of the nation ; at 
tlie outset only Eingle districts, and those Gertnaii or half 
German, offered energetic resistance ^ and when foreign 

* Tbe fcllawipg StihrripimD ofirtln dd m PQintif itruch by s Terijo- 
brats dI tbe Cii^AmhcM Cattoa TflKsdbrstQi Simfieoe 

publicoe hixoTio/* The wc^tfuif sod ■LampiDj^ nxe sa bad u th« 
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mie was the attempl^s to shalce it off wereeithf?r 

without pkft or were the work of certain pixunioent nobler 
and with the death or captnro of an l^diitiomams or a 
Vesrciiigetorix the strug^^^le was at an end. In the eevcre 
words of a Homaii, ^‘ The Celti boldly challenge dangiei' 
in the fnttire, but lose their courage before ita phosencoJ^ 
All agents of the ancient Celts bring out a strik¬ 
ing similarEtj between them and the modem Irieh, 
“ Every featnre reapp^rs : the Iszineca in the cnltore of 
the tielrla : the delight in tippling and brawling; the osten^ 
teti-m—we soey recall that B^ord of Caei^r hung op 
in the sacred grove of the Anremiuns after the victory of 
Gergovia, which its alleged former owner viewed wdth 
a Binile at the conBoemted epot^ and w^hich he ordered 
to be carefully preeervedthe laagoage full of com- 
parooris and hjpcrbolee^ of alJosions and quaint turns; 
the droll humour—-an excel lent example oE which wpa 
the ml 0 | that if any ^oe interruptcfl a person aF^eahing in 
public, a Substantial and vei^ viable hole ahould be cut, 
osa measure of poLlcCp in the coat of the dleinrher of the 
\ “ V curiosityT . . th e extravagant creduJi t/i, . . 

the childlike piety^ . . the uusorpaosed fervour of national 
feeSFng^ , , . the incapacity to preserve a self-relFunt 
courage equally remote froin presumplion and from pusil¬ 
lanimity. , ^ , It and remaius, at all times and places 
the same indolent and poetical, irresolute and fervid, 
inquisitive, credulous, uiniable. clever, but^in u political 
point of view—thomnghly nscless naticu ; and therefore itu 
fate hss been always and every whei« the sanie/^ 

But the ruin of the CcUic nntiou was not the most 
im^rlaut result of Caesar s wai-s. Nothing hut the insight 
and energy cE Caesar pr^veuted Gaul from being overrun 
by tho Germuns, in whom the BomAit statesman saw the 
rivals and antagonists of the llomano-Greek world. By his 
conquests and organi^dou be gained time for tho We^t to 
MquLrB that culture which Ihe East hud aErcody aFsnmed: 
hut for him the great ^ niigmtion of peoples ’* which took 
place four hundred years later under tho Gothic Theodoric 
would have taken place under Ariovisttisi sud if the Komau 
empire had escap^ destruction, the Weatem world ut any 
rate would have been cut off from it, 

IVhileCa^r was creating for Borne aacientlGc frontier 
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m the West, the whule northern f^tintier had been dia- 
tnrbed from time to time. In north^nst JIaIj, in llJjria, 
rn MncedoniAs and in Thrace tbeits h&d been to 

the Bomnti rule, which had been uaDAlJy met in a temporary 
and pnrtial manner bj the aenatorial ffovemora. In one 
quarter only, ainori^ the llaciana, nortli of thq Dnntibe, a 
new ]Mwor had ariat^n. Among this people there had been 
in primeval tfmea n holv man called Znmolxia,. a^^cliitod 
with the king. This divine pertiOnage^ aftt-r year® of travel 
in foreign lands and after stndjing the wLsdom of the 
Egyptian pries U and of the Greek Pythagoruanf^ had 
returned to hia native conntiy to end his life as a htrinity 
He waa accessible only to the king and to bis aervantH, ftnd 
^ve forth through the king orecios with roferenoe to alL 
important undertakings, Biy the nation he waa regarded 
first as priest of the supreme god, then as god himaolf: and 
this peculiar combination of monarchy and theocracy had 
betxilne a peraiantnt iostitntion^ and probably gavo to 
the kings of the Gctae a position something simtlar to that 
of the Caliphs. About this tiote a marvellous reforin of 
the nation was carried out by Boerebistas, king of the Getac, 
and the god DekaeoeoB. The people were metamcrphoaed 
from unexampled drunkonnesa lo temperance and valoni-^ 
and ihe king used their puritanic enthaaiasm to funind a 
mighty kingdom, which i-xtendpd along both banks oF the 
Danube mud stretched southward into Thrace, Illyria and 
^orjcurn. No direct contnict wilh the Eomens had yet 
taken place, ** but this much it needed no prophetic gift 
to forctelh that pmconanls like Antonius and Pifio weto 
nowian fitted to conFend with gods.^* 

ADTHOBlTrES, 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE JOINT RULE Or FUMPEIUS kKD CAEE4B. 

C^wipg op^povitio^q to xv^ai^A—PompqliiB fwli to 

CQbtrcl tbd «pitAL—S6 P^c. C&iaf«i4a« frt t.C- Pom- 

pciofl Cmmiu DObiuli.— 5 ^ ft,C. Murdflr cf OlAdJu.^^^ i,C. 
Pompekiu diptBiar. 

Op the three joint rulers PoEnpcin^ uras cmdoobtedly 
the fcromoflt in th« of ibe Hooian world. Nor im this 
■orprii^iiig, for Pompeina was undoubtedly the brat general 
0^ his time, while Caesar, so far as he waa knowo^ was onij 
a dc-xterona p^ty leader^ To the eyes of the maltitude be 
was to Fom^ua what Flavins and Afranins had been^a 
useful instrament for paHtieal purposes. And if the position 
of Pompeitui under the Gal in an law was eompar^ with 
thet of Caesar under the Vatinian, the eomperison waa to 
the advantage of the formrr; for Pompelna had almost the 
whole r^ouncea of the state nndor bis coatrol, and ruled 
nearly the whole empire, w^bile Caesar had only eertaln 
fixed aume and four l^ions^ and ruled two proviuoeu* 
Caesar^ nguint was to resign hifl rominand after five yearn, 
while Pempeiiis bad fixed his own time for retirement 
But Pompeius attempted a tssk beyond his paw era when 
bo undertook to rule the capital —^ problem always in- 
finitely dilE[:i|ltp becanao tbero was no armed force at the 
disposal of the ^vemmeut, whatever it might be. The 
result was caxu|deto anarchy t '* after Caesar'a departure 
the coaTition Still ruled doubtless the destinies of tho worlds 
bnt not the streets of the capital/* The senate felt its 
impotence, and attempted uo show of aathotity ■ Pompoina 
ahut bimaeif up and sulked in sLleucei the sound portion 
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of tbo citizeliAj who hod at freedom aud order, k<*pt 

li^oronalj aloQl from politics. Uut for the rabble of all 
florta, high and low^ it was a time of comi yhI 5 ** demagoglEui 
became quite a ttadOj which accni'dinglj did I^ot lack Its 
professional liisigDia—the threadbare mantle^ the shaggy 
beard, the lonjf streaming hair^ the deep basa voice. 

Greeks and Jewa^ freedmen and alavee, were the mmi 
regnlar atteuduta at the popaiar Assemblies, and often 
onlj^* a minority of thoao voting conaiated of btirgeisea 
legmiy cosstiLuted. The real mlera of Rome were the 
armed bands, raised by adveQtiirere oat of glndiatorlal 
staves and hlackgtiarda of all sorts^ These bands hod 
hitherto been osnalLy under the control of the popular 
leaders, but now all discipline wna at an end, Hnd the Jeaders 
of the bands fought eii her for the democraej^ for the senate^ 
or for CraasDs : Clodius had fooght at dilfeixnt times for 
all three. 

The most noted of these atreet Jeadere was Publins 
CLodins, whom the regienta bad alrrady made nae ol agaiiiat 
Cato and Ciciero, During his trlbnnato be had exerted all 
his great talent, energy, and inflaence topremote an ultra- 
democratic policy: he gave the citizens corn gratia; pro¬ 
hibited the ob^motioD of the comitia bv religions 
form^ities ; re-establiahed the street-clnbs (collegia com pf- 
talicia)^ which constituted a complete organiaation of tho 
whole proletaHato of the city according to streets ; snditet 
the seal of Divine favonr upon hta doings by erecting a 
grand Mmple of Liberty on the Palatine. 

The poaitioii of Pompeins was soon seriously com pro¬ 
mised : Clodios opposed him In a triding matter about the 
sending hack of a captive Armenian prince, and the quarrel 
became a serions fend. Pompei'OS revenged himself by- 
allowing the return of Cicero^ the bitter enemy of Clodius. 
But the real hattle-gTound was in the streets; and here, 
though Pomptius had his own hired gangs, Clodius was 
Usually vtetorioixs. To complete the spectacle, both pax tics 
in the quarrel courted the favour of the senate; PompeiDs 
pleased It by recalling Cicero, CJodics by declaring the 
JuLau laws null and void, Naturally no positive result 
Clime frotn this “ political witches" revel * —it was quite 
aimleea; demBgngiEm w&s a mere mskesliift in the inter¬ 
regnum between republic and monarchy. It had not even 
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the effect of kfii(31iiig‘ the dedre for a Etron^ ^^erDineiit 
baaed on pow^t} for tboao eltiJieiia ITkelj lo bo 

affected in this waj^ lived mostly away from Rome, and 
wore not torched bj the anarebj wbicb prevailed there- 
and besidea, they had nlreadj been thorongfhly oonveTted to 
the causa of authontj by the Catillnarian nttempte. The 
only important tesnlt of all thie coafnaion tho ^infnl 
poaition of Pompeina^ which mnat have hod coneiacmblo 
snfluaDce npon his futiire eendnet. 

Far mors important than the chnofe in the relations of 
PoQipalns with CLodiua wna bis altered position with regard 
to Caet^r^ While Pompeius had failed to fuldl the fano- 
tiona assigned lo him, Caesar bad been brilhantlj snecess- 
ful ; he had omsbad the threatening Oimbrian iomsian^ and 
in two years ha^3 carried tho Roman arms to the Rhine and 
the CbannsL. Already, in 57 B.Cr, the seimte liad voted him 
the naoal bononrs |u £ar ricber meaanre than bad ever kieen 
accorded to Potopeias. Caegnr was now the hero of the day, 
master of the most powerful K'lman nrmy , while Fompaius 
waa merely an e^-^neral who had once been famona l^o 
mptere bad taken place^ but it wna evident that the 
aUiance magt be nt an end when tbe relative position of 
the parties was Tevfrsed. At any rate Pompeirtg found it 
necesaary to abandon bia attitude of hangbtj reserve, and 
to Come forward end attempt to gain for bimaelf a com^ 
mand wbicb w'oald again pnt him on eqnal terms with 
CaesajT. To do this he mnat be able to control the Tnachinerj 
of ppoveniEnent: bntbj his awkward i^narrel witb^lodins 
be had lost oommand of tbe streets, ond therefore eonLd 
not count on Carry in g his point in the papular assembly ^ 
nnd, at the same time^ it wm donbtfni whether after ms 
long inaction^ even tbe senate web sufficiently nitder bia 
induenca to gmnt what he w ished^ 

l^be opposition to tbe regents had been growing in 
strength and importance, and they woro powerless to check 
it r in coru^eqtience, a change occerred in the positian of the 
sanate, which found itself largely increased io lmpoHatico+ 
Tbe marri>ige allifltice of Caesa? and Pompeius, and the 
banishments of Cato and of Clccrenaggeatcd nnplcasAritly 
to the public mind tbe decreea and alliances of monarohs^ 
and men b^n to perceive tbat it was no modibcation of 
the repabiican conatltaticn which was at stake^ bnt the 
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existi^nco of the n^public it^lf. ll&ny of tbe b«t mca 
wbo had bithqrto beiooged to the popiLUr now 

passed ov'-er to the other aide. THo “tbiw dynasta," the 
** tiirfle-hended moDatqr/' wqnj phraaea in evqiybod^^e 
months Even the nuusaea be^an to waver : Caesarea con- 
aular orationa were ILitened to without a aouud; at the 
theatre no applauBe greeted Jiia entranoei and bis tools 
and aswiatea were publidj? hissed Ttie mk?s hinted to 
the eqnites that their oppoaitian might coBt them their new 
apodal seata in the theatre^ and that the coIl^nlc na might 
lose their free com. Caesarea wealth wna emploir'ed in 
every direction to gain adhorents ; no one, nnle^ hopelessly 
loet, waa refused sBaistance in distress, and the enoirmona 
bnildingA set on foot by Ca^ar and Pompeius brought 
gain to great numbers of tnen in every poaition. Eat 
corruption could oolj touch n comporatively small number, 
and evofy day brought proofs of the strong attachment of 
the people to the existing constitution and of tlieir Imti^ 
of monarchy. Under representativo institutions tlis 
popular discontent won Id have found an outlet at the 
elections, but under the existing dFCumat4mC{'S the only 
course left for the supporters of the republic was to 
range themselves under the banner of the senate. Thus, 
for the moment, the senate rested on a firmer support than 
it had enjoyed for years j it bcgpm to bestir itself again. 
Wiih the approval and support of the Fecate, a proposal 
Was Buhmitted to line people, pertnitLing the return of 
Cicero, An nnuauul number of good citizens, especially 
from the country tow'tis^ attended on the day of voting 
(Ang. 4, 57 B,e.)> and the journey of the orator from 
Erundisium to Eome w^sb made the occasion of a brilliant 
demonstration in fnvtmrof the senate nnd the conatitation. 
PompeiuB was help Less, and his helple^j^ncsE disarmed the 
party in the ^nato favourable to the regents. Had the 
senate possesaed a leader their cause might gpch yet Lave 
Won ; they might have cancelled the extraordinary pKswers 
ns uncemtitationa],, and summoned all the repnbLicauB of 
Italy to arm o^inst the tyrauts; But the necessaiy 
leader was wanting, and the ariatretwry were too indaleot 
to take so aim pie atid bold a resolution. Tlicy preferred 
to Side with Fompeios against CacEorp in tlie bo^ that a 
rupture between the two was inevitable; and to settle 
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matterm with PompeinB* after victoiy^ might be eipected 
ta be na very di^cnlt matter. 

It seemed aataml that an alliaiice between Pompetut 
and the TepnbHcaiDt shoold h& formed, bot th# matter wm 
brought to a test when+ in the antumc of 57 B.C-t Pom¬ 
pons ^ine before tbe Benate with a proposal to entrast 
him with extr^rdiuary o^cial phowar. His proposal was 
bas.^ npcin the price of corn in the capital* which had 
a^in reached an oppressive height* owing to the con¬ 
tinuance of piiacj and the neglige ace of the government 
in superviaing the supply. He wUhed to be entrasted 
with the snperintandanoe of all matters relating to corn 
supply throughoot the whole empii-e, and for this purpose 
to be invested with unlimited control over the state 
treasure, with an amjand fleet, and with powers supenor 
to thc^ of tho ordiuBjy govenior iu every province ; and 
to this cornmaTid he hoped that the conduct of the 
impending Egyptian war would naturaUj be added. The 
senate BcceptM the proposal in principle with outward ob- 
G^njoiisce-'^s,bnt made alterations which eetioqslj curtailed 
the gensrars authority. Pompeius ubtained no unlimited 
povfeTj but merely certain laige stims and Gfteen adjotanto 
for the purpose of organising dne supplies for the capital* 
and* in all matters relating to grain supply oulv^ full 
procousTiJar mwer throughout the empire for five yeara 
The decree of the senate was TutiOed by the people. The 
regent had mi^L^d his object, but he had ohtAined deftuito 
employment and an excuse for leaving the capital* and the 
^pply of CDTU was soon in a more satisfactory condition^ 
Sdll* without troopi his proconsular authonty was only a 
shadow^ and he got a second proposal made in tho senate, 
^nferiing upon him tho charoa of w&toring the expelled 
king of Egypt, if tiecessary V, force of arms. But the 
senate grow less and Ie?9 compliant; it was discovered in 
the Sibylline boohs that it was impions to eood a Romait 
army to Egypt. Pompeius was ready to accept the luii^en 
even ^thout nn array, but the smiate rsfiiKed to risk so 
vuluablo a Ufe, and nULtnately resolved not to interfere at 
all (Jan., 5G B.G.). 

Th™ ^bnffs of Pompsius were* of coorse, regarded as 
^feats of the r^nts gonerallj ; and the tide of opposition 
rose higher and higher. The elections for 56 a,c. had 
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jomr nuLE of fompeius and caesak 

Giilj v&rf partial!/ according to the wiehes of tbe 
trmniTjrate, and for the coitHuIaKip of 5^ Lnciua 
Domitiojs Abonobarrbua announced himsoKf as a candidate 
’Mtri the avowed object of actiYel/ oppoaing them. The 
senate 3ol™nlj deliberated over an opinion which was 
furnished by certaiii EtruLBcani soothanyora of i-epnte, that 
the whole power over the army and treaetire threatened 
bo pasa to one raler, and that the ^tate would lose ita 
re cm. Bu b thej booh went on to a more practical 
dacEMtion of war. As early as December^ 57 B.C-^ the 
Opinion had been expressed in the senate that the laws of 
Lacgarj<i raiwniship, especially the law abont the domain 
land of Capna, must be cancelled ; and in April, 56 B c 
Gice^ moved that the Capuan law should be taken into 
deration on May the Ist. Domitins soon afterwards 
deeJared that he intended as eonsnl to propoj^e to the 
bniTgessea the immediabe recall of Caesar; and in this 
maniiL^r the nobility threw down the gannbkt to the 
iT^ents. ^ 

The trinmvirs had no time to Jose. Craesns itn- 
merfialelj fltorted north to confer with Caesar, whom he 
tound at ^venna ; nt Lncathey w ere joined by Pompeiiis. 
Who had left Rome ostonaibly on bnaintss conneeted with 
the supply of ^ain- The moat noted adherents of tl^o 
rulers, such aa Metulloa Nepow, proconaal of Bither SnaiiiT 
and Appiua Clan dins, propranior of Saudi ora, followed 
them. A hundred and twenty liotoni and two hnndred 
aenatora weit* counted at tho conference ; it was almost a 
nvsfcl senate of the moimrchy as opposed to the other 
^nate of the republic. The decisive voice lay with 
Caesar, and he u.^ed it to re-eabiblie^h the joint ruls on a 
mer basis, with a more equal dislribuiion of power, 
rhe most important gOTernorshipe after Gaul, namely 
he two Spains and Syria^ were assigned, the former to 
Kompeins^ the latter to Crassus, and were to be aecnred bj 
ecrec of people for five years. Caesar was to have 
prolontferl for nnothcr li^o years, from 54 
S-C. to tho close of 4f> b.c. ; and to be allowed to increase 
his legtoos to ten, and to charge the pay of his firbitraTuJy 
ov;ed troops on the state chegt, Pom peine and Crasaus 
Were to bo-ld the consulship for 55 b.c^ before departing 
for their proviacos, and Caesar waa to be consul in 43 s.c., 
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after tho iermination of hia command, Tlje militaiTj 
EdppLirt for tho Fegnlutlcm of tho copiUt was 

be sopplted bj raising legiorto for tbo Spanish aad Syrian 
armies, and keeping thorn in Italy as long as should booid 
ccmrODiont Minor details were eaiily sottlod bj Caesar- s 
magio itiflueiice ; Pompoius and Crassns were reconciled 
to each othei\ and even CJodins was mdooed to giro no 
fnrther annojaTico to Poiopespe, 

Tho reasons which, induced Caesar to concede to his ri val 
sn powcrfu] a position—a position which ho had refused 
him in B.c.^ when the leagtta was formed—C &13 only bo 
conjectured. It was not that neccssitj ci>nipeUed him^ for 
Pompeins was a powerless sapplUnt at Caesar's fc-et j and 
even if^ m ease of w raptare, he had joined theoptimatai^ th# 
alliance would not have been sc formidable as to demand 
flo heavy a price to prevent it. Frobably Caesar was not 
yet prepared far civ'll war; but in any csse the decision of 
peace or war lestfid, not with Pampeiiis, but w'itb tlie oppo¬ 
sition. PoBslblj purely personal motives may have eotitri- 
bnted i Caesar was not the man to be disloyal to his Allies^ 
and ha may have h^itatod to break the heart of hia 
bt'lnvcd daughtrr^ who was j^i ace rely attoebed to her 
husband:^—in his sool th^re wfta room tor much bcsiilcs 
tho statesman/* Bat the main reason was undoubtedly 
the consideration of GauK If Caesar's object was to 
become king df Kome as Boon as possiblo, it was a grave 
bLuiider to up his present enomtons superiority over 
hia ri^'alar and especially to pet Fompeiue in h positidn to 
settle matters independently with tho setiale. But Caesar's 
WELS no vulgar ambition ; the conquest of Gaul was an 
entorpri«e on which depended the citeriinl security and 
mteinaJ reorganization of the empire; it was necessary 
for the mpressiou of German in^nstonsp and necessary to 
furnish new soil for It-ELlian civilization. But Gaesar’a 
Gallic conquests hindered far more than they helped him 
on the way to the throne, and it yielded him bitter frait 
that he postponed iho revolution from 55 to 48 

The aristocracy did not make good ita gage : " they had 
taken up arras ontj to Lay them down ds soon as the adver¬ 
sary merely put his hand to the sheath/' Nothing more 
was hoard about discufision of the Julian laws in the 
ocnate; the legions raisai by Caa^oj- w ere charged on tbs 
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public cbcAt, MiA tbe attemptR to take fnomhini one or both 
of his pro^inccH dtoinivelT failed (Mavp 50 Cicero wsm 
among the first torepentj mid applied to himBolf “ epithets 
mors appropriate than ftiitteriiig. ' * The troops for Sjrriu 
did ind^d depart, but the legions for Spain were dismissed 
on farlongh. And Pompeins rsmained with tliem in Italj, 
At tho £^me time tbs regentfl Acted delibemtelj in finch 
A. meniior as to withdraw from the senate what had 
hitherto bssn its ofipecial function—tho mnnogeraent of 
military naattem and of foreigti affairsr The arrangements 
ntfide at Laca wit]i! ro^rd to the prorinees of Gmuit Spain, 
and Syria were submitted to and approved bj the people. 
Tho regents lent and borrowed troops from each otfier 
without anthoritj. The Transpadani were apparentlj 
tronled br Caesar oa fuU buigesfics of Kome^ though thej 
had LegaUj only Latin rights. Caesar oi'^nized his con¬ 
quests and founded colonies, auch as Novum Comum, 
wi thout the qonsen t of the senate. The T hraeiaii, Egj’ ptiao, 
aad Parthian wars were conducted bj the generals in com* 
maiid withonE consulting or even reporting to the senate. 

The majority of the senate submitted humbfj enough to 
tieceaaitv, Citem was now complotety in the serricB of 
tho regents. His brother was an officer in OaesAr's artnj, 
in some meaauto as a hostage. Cicero himself was com¬ 
pelled to accept an oOice under PiJ-mpeius, on pretence oF 
which be might be banished at any moment | and he sub¬ 
mitted to be relieved fiiom his pectiniarj emharrassmeuts 
by loans from Caesar and hy an uppointment to tho joint 
oreraeerflhip of the vast building opetations in the capital. 
lUnj prominent members c»f tbe nobility were kept sub¬ 
servient by similar methods ; but there r^fmained a certain 
BGctlon which could bo neither intimidated nor cajoled^ 
The foremo.^t of these was C&to^ who cess^leafily, at the 
peHl of his life+ offered tho moat determined opposition in 
Senate-house and Forum. The negoots did not moleiit him 
and hifi Folio \ strong mcoAurea would have made them 
marlyrs, and, after all, their activity was nnavailing. But 
though destitute of important results, their action fostered 
and gave the watchword to the widespread discontent 
which formontod in secret: and they were often able to 
draw the majority in the senate^ which socretty sympathised 
■ Ma axinaEu germATiam fnixsa " {jld ir. fi. 3}^ 
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with theiUp into d(screes ngajRfit its mm^rn and 

thidir Adherents. Thus Gsbioinig was reftu^ a public 
thauk^Tiu;^In56 fl,c.; Piso was recallerl from his proviuC'e ; 
and the senate wore mDuraing when the tHbnne GaluA Cato 
hindered the elections of 55 b,c. as long' aa fbe republican 
cunsal Atarcellinns remained In oMce. But the ^rent fact 
was onaltered—the regonta were aap>Teitio+ “No one^*' 
saja a contemporary wnter^ is of the slightest account 
except the three ; the regents aio all powerfa), they 
take care that no one shall remain in doubt abant it| Lhe 
whole state is Yirtuallj transrormedr and obejs the 
dictators/' 

The opposition p pow^erless in the fioM of govemment, 
could not nevei^hi>Ie&9 be dislodged from certain dep&rt- 
monts of state which had considorahlepolUit^l influence—^ 
the elections of mAgcAtratcs, and the jnrj^conrts. The 
fomier+ which belong properly to the gevomnient of tho 
state, were^ under tha proflent reyiiae, when the govern- 
ment was really wnelded by eitmordinary magisfratesp 
urnlmpoH^ni; the ordinary MAgiErtratas thcmsclvca were 
oiphersp and the election^ sank into morp demonstmtioiL^. 
The regents spared no paina to gain the victory even here: 
tbo lists of candidates for some years wns settled at Luca; 
large (mins were expended upon electionsp and uambers of 
soldiers were sent cm farloiigh from the armies of Queflar 
and Fompolqa to vote at Home. But the mult w'as only 
partial saccess. For 55 n.c. Fomiioiiis and Ciassus woro 
elected only by open violence and after the most Branda- 
loua scenes. For 5+ s.c. Domltius was elected eonsah and 
Cato praetor; while the candidates fnr the rcgafita were 
convicted of the most shamefnl tMmipfcion in the elections 
for 53 B.Cnt and wer^ abandoned by their principaJi. Theso 
defeats may be accounted for partly by the wide discontent 
at the role of the tdomvinite ; mainly by the elaborately 
organized system of political dubs which were entiiely 
controlled by the nobility. 

The jury-courts gave even gras tor trouble and auuDy- 
anco. As at prvaent eompoii^ (see p. 357) the sena¬ 
torial party was inUneuti&l in them, hot the middle 
cliss was predominant ; and the fact that in 55 B.c. 
Potnpeim proposed a high-mted censuB for jurymen^ 
ohows that the strength of the oppesttiou was in tbs 
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middle and tbit the capitaliotfi were more to 
loanage. A constaut warfare of pro^ectitioia waa wag-ed 
against the adbereats of the ralera, the aecnecrs being 
ge nerally the younger and more fiery mem ben of the 
pobility. Still, even herej wliere the regenta cbeae to 
ioBiflt, the courts dared not refnse to comply. Vatinina^ 
the best haled of nil Caesar's peminal adherentB, wna 
acquitted m all the procesHes agaiust hito. But Poni- 
peiuB did not know so well bow to protect hia diente, and 
Gabinloe was ecnt into baninhmeat m W B,c.j for estot> 
tioDB in the provinee* | and even where nnsuco^ssfnJ^ 
impeachments by such tnaeters of saixAsm and dialectics 
as CrniDR Lidoius Calvos and Gaitta AsiniDs Follio did 
not their mark. 

Still less controllable was the power of Litcrafnre, which 
thrt»ugbont these yoprs is pen^sded by a tone of the 
bitterest opposition. The or&tions of the accusers Jn the 
law-courts were regularly published qb political pam- 
phletB; the youth of the srifitocracy nnd of the middJo 
class in the country' towns kept np a constant firo of 
^mphJets and epigrams; and the senator^s son^ Gains 
Licinins Cdvua, fought side by side with Marcus furius 
Bibaculus of Cremona^ and Quiutos Valentis Cntidln^i of 
Yenona, The literature of the time is fall of a@nmtms 

X inst the great Cfteaar+^' “ the nnique gennirl,*' the 
ctionato fatber-iu-law and son-iq-l&w who ransack the 
globe to enrich their dissolute faronrites- Cuesar saw 
that sQch opposition conld not be checked by wortl of 
^mmatid; he tried rather to gain over by his personal 
inRuencs the more eminent authors. Cicero was treated 
reapectfnUy, out of regard for his literary reputation i and 
CatulluB, in spite of bis sarcasms, wus treated with tho 
most Sntteriug dUtmetion. The conunentsries on the 
GnJIic wars w'ere intended partly to mei't the enaniy on 
their own ground, and to set forth to the public the 
necessity and conntitutional propriety of Caesar's operu- 
tions. ^ But it is freedom alone that is absolutely and 
exclusively ^lOetics] and creative; it and it alone is able, 
even in Its most wretched carU'aturc, even w“iih its latest 
treatht to inspu^ fresh enthusiasm . . , Practical polUica 
were not more absolulely controlled by the regeo Is than 
bterature by the republicans.” 
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The opfKJsition mo-re end mors tronhlesome^ 

end tl]9 regents at length detenained to take sttenger 
Baf^ejsures. It wok resolved to iatmdLice a. tempomiy dic^ 
bitorship. At the close of 54 the dirt^atorahip was 
demanded in the eenate \ bat Fompeius him^if etill 
shrank from asking it Eren when the etectioiiri 

for 5^ B.c. led to the most scandalone scenes, and had to 
bfl postponed for a full year beyond the time ho 

still hesitated to apw^k the deoi&i?o \vord, and might lon^ 
hare hesitated but for circa Distances which foa ced his 
hand. For the oon»alship of h2 b.C^ Titus Annins Hilo 
came fi^rward in opposition to the candidate of the re¬ 
gents, who were both perfinnally connected with Fompeius+ 
Milo was the grout rival ol Olodina in the game of the 
street H+ the Hector to t he Achilles of ChfcdtniS. As Clodtns 
was on the side of the rci^onta, Hilo was of course for the 
republic; and Cato and his fiierida soppertod his can¬ 
didature in return. In a chargee skirmish bi^tween the 
riml bruids on the Anpiaq Wuj^ not for from the eapitaU 
Clodius was weanded and carried! into a neighbouring 
house, from which he was afterwards dragged to bo mttr- 
dared bj Hilo’s orders. The adherents id thp tnnmrim 
saw here an opportnnitj for thwarting the candidature 
of Mtlo^ and carrying tbe dictatorship of Pompoius. The 
bloody corpse was exposed in the Forum, speeches warn 
made^ and a riot broke forth. The mob set fire to the 
nanate-honsD, and then besieged the residence of Milo tiU 
they wsre te^ulsed by his band. Tliej then saluted 
Pompclns diccator amd his candidates as consuls; and 
whea the interrex, Marcus Lepidns, refused to hold the 
elections at once^ he was bloekadod In Lis house for five 
days. Pompeina oertainlj desired the dictatorship, but 
be woinld not take It at the bands of a meb. He brought 
up troops to put down the anarchy in tho city, and then 
domauded the dictatorship from the senate. To escape 
the name of dictator^ tbe senate, on tbe motion of Cato and 
Bibnlns^ perpetrated a double absurdity, and appointed 
the proconsul Poropeins "‘ctmsnl without collcaguo^* 
(20th iotercolary t month, 52 B.C.). 

* " CcUfldJ miwDB GDlIcKgnc, Had a cfiasal who ii at thp umC tEuHl 
a proCUEiSiil a at- once mxL ad ajk\ ccdsoI ud a oouMid'a sabatituta.'^ 

t BalwCCu Februorr aad 
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Poinpeiufi at once preceded ener^ttcftll/ to tise his 
powers agaiTvat the ifcpubUxaiTi party in their atroDgholdB^ 
thft electioneerclnba end the jury-couet#. 

1. The eidsting election laws were repeated and eo- 
forcrd; and a special law* which prescribed iriercofled 
penalties for clectioneeriTig intrigries, was endowed with 
rctroftfiective force re far back aa 70 $.0. 

2* The gororDoxEhipR w^ere to be conferred On the coo- 
snis and pirujctovs, not as heretofore* immediately on thoif 
retirement from officcp hat after an interval of fivo jeara. 
The yeara which must elapse before this arrange meat 
oonTd be brought into action w^ere to bo prondtd for by 
special decrees of the senate from time to time—a course 
which put the provinces for the neict few years at the 
disposal of the person or pei-sons whose influence might 
be supreme in the senate^ 

3. The liberty of the law-courte was curtailed by 
limitmg the nniiibet of advcNcatea and die time of speak- 
ing allowed to each 5 and the custom of bringing for¬ 
ward Sandatores as wittiesses to eharactar ivaa prohibited, 

4, The Ri^nate decreed that the oountty' was in danger* 
owing to the dJstuibances connected with the affair on 
tha Appiau Way* and acoordiDgly a commission w'as ap¬ 
pointed by a special law to inquire into all offencea con¬ 
nected with the aflruy, the members being nominated by 
Potopeins. 

At the same time, all the men capable of service in 
Italy were called to arms, and made to swear flJlegiatice to 
Fompeina; troops were stationed at the Capitoh and the 
place where tho trial respecting the murder of Clodlue 
was going on was aurrounded by soldiers* 

By these measnros opposition was cbeckedp hni not, of 
conrse,^ destroyed. Tho reiriR were drawn tighter and the 
repoblican party waii humbled. Milo w“aa condocnnod by 
the junymen, and Cato's candidutore for the confinlship 
£rustm^d« But many mischances occncred throngh ihe 
mnJadroitneaa of Pompeiusi; he was attempting aa im¬ 
possible task—to play at once the parts of impartial 
restorer of iaw and order, and of party chief. Thca ho 
allowed many Hubordinato persons belonging to tho re¬ 
publican |mrt| to be soqnitted by the commigsion* and 
looked on in silence while eveiy m&a who had taken part 
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for Cludius—tbat ia fur the re^^enta—iD the late riots 
W&9 oDudemn^.^ At the same titae he violated his own 
laws bf appearing as a laudator for hia friend Planctlft, 
and bj protactipg from condemnation fiovemL persons 
sp^iallj connected with himselfp snch aa Metellns Scipio. 
Still, the regents were on the whole aatisBijd^ and the 
pablie acquiesced, even to eelebratiug the reooverj of 
Pompeina from a aeriona iHness with demonstrations of 
107+ On^ the 1st of Angontf 52 e,Ci, Pompeins, laid down 
□es spectal command and chose Metellns Scipio as his 
coUeagne. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DLITH or CRAS9DS—BETWEEJf POUrLIlJS IJiU ClIiSiE. 

G i l.C. Cr*agafl atTirea fa Eyna. —&3 B,C, Baitia of — Befits 

Cr«4TU.~SL aad M fc,c, Atwmpta of tho ropabUciuLE to 
deprive Caaaar preniatnral; of hin iwmiiuiid—AlLkaiiea of 
eELtama npnblicikni mid Pampflitu—War decTmd,—49 6A 
Ctuja^a atticEiatuu rvjeatad hj the jecate-^-Ba ettWAea tlia 
RabiooiL 

Fou ^eftra ITarcas Ciubsub tad beeji rrclcoDed ois# of tta 
ragentfl of Roma without any okim to be ao oooBidered. 
But after the coofeiiaiice at Luca hi« poaifiou was ctatigad; 
Cae«ar haid allowed the coufluktip aod the goveniorahSp of 
Syria to bo assigned to bltn, m order to coautcrlKkiicD tte 
great conceeaioiifl he found it adyii^abTe to make to Pom- 
poitia j and at the close of his couinliihlp Cnusna had an 
Opportunity, aa goveroor of Syria,of attaiuinj^, tliiougli the 
Farthku war, the positbu acquired by Cae«ar iu Gaul. 
Ayarice aad antbitioo eonibVued to ibepire Inm^ at the age 
of eixtj, With all the ardour of yonth. He nrrived m 
SyHa early in 54 B.c., hayiag left Rome even before the 
cloflc of his oonaulBhip, eager to add the riches of the East 
to those of the West, aud to achieve militaiy glory ** as 
rapidly aa Cftesar aud witli as little trouble as Pompeius.'" 

The Piirthion war had already begun. PompeiuB had uot 
rrapected hia engagemeota with regard to the frontier (pp, 
365, 36&), aud had wrested proviooefi from the empire to 
confer them upon Artnenia. Accordingly, after the death 
of king Phraatea, Eib son Mitbradat^ declared war npoa 
Armcnkr This was, of course, a dcclaratiou of war 
Against HomCt and HabLuiuSp the govemor of Syriai soon 
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led hia troop across the Kctplirates. Bat tuc^oUme Mitbro- 
daUa liad been dethroned hf the j^raijdeea of the empire 
with the vmer at their beeand Qrodea mw reigned in 
his Htead, Mithradate^ took refuge with the Romany ; hut 
At thia jTineturo G^binida ordered by the regents to 
reston? the king of £gypt to Ale^AfidriA bj force of urma^ 
And he had to give np the Pai'thian war foi^ the preaenl 
But bo induced Mithrndatea to make war oo his own 
Account^ and the prince wa^ snpportcd Ibe dtiM of 
SeleuciA and Babj^Laa^ Soon afterwards, howe?er, SelenciA 
was captmrecl bj stornij Babylon waa reduced to ^orrender, 
apd Mithradates was captured and pat to death r Gabi- 
niofi,. who had Boished the £gypt£ai!i oampaiga^ was on 
the e^e of reanmiug opemtioos against the Barthlai^, when 
Crftaans arrived in Syria And mlieved liisa, of the coEDinnnd. 

Craasna spent the snmmer of 54 B.c. in lerymg troops 
amt contribntioits, and in making an eitcnMire reeonoais- 
fianGo. The Enphratea wEia eroased and a victory won at 
Icbnee; garriBons were placed in several of the neighbonr* 
ing towns, and theo the troops retnrned to Syria, This 
reconnaisdsoee detorrained the EoibAn:!l to march against 
the P&rlhiana straight across the Mf^potamiao desert^, 
rather than fay the circeitf^uR roate tbrongh Armenia^ for 
the nmneroas Greek and half'^Greek towns in the region 
of the Tigris and Kaphrates were found ready at once to 
shake off tho Parthisin yoke. 

Next year (53 a c.) Lhe Enphratea was Again crossed,. 
And after aoms deliberation it was decided (o march across 
the desert to the Tigris rather than down the Enpbrfttes 
to SclenciA, where the two rivere are but A few mileft 
apart. The Roman Army consisted of aeven legions, fonr 
thousand cavalry, and fonr thons&nd aliegerg and archere 
For mnny daya they mar<-hed, and no enemy appeared. At 
length, not far from the river BaLissas^ some horsemen of 
the enemy were descried in the distance. The Arab prince 
Abgunzs of Edesss, who had beeti lond in bis pmteata- 
tions of Ipyatty, and who htid been mainly instruinental io 
detcrmifiiQ^ CrsAiiui to adopt the dasfi't roate, was Bent 
oat to teoonnott^. The caemj diBappeared, followed 
Abgnrns and has men; and afcr a long interval it wi!t 
resolved to advajice, in the hope of coming upon the 
enemy. Tho river was crossed and the army wm led 
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mpidlj forwardp when anddenlj tbe droniB of the Vbt^ 
thian/were tean^* their aiJken gold-etobroidered bannera 
wero seen wiring and their befinets and coats of mails 
blaiing in the sim; and bf tbe dde of the Partbkn 
TLzior stood AbgariLs and bis Bedouins. 

The Romsua saw bl once the net in which they were 
ensnared. The whole Parthian army oansisted of cavalry j 
the viticr had seen that no OHental infantty could cope 
with that of Home^ and had dispensed with the arm 
atto^elLer. The moss of bis troops were mo anted archefs^ 
while the line was forP3ed of heavy cayalryj aimed with 
long thmsting lanceSp and protected—man and hoTKin —^bj 
armour form^ of leather or ol metal platen. The Roman 
infautrj were quite unable lo bring such an enemy to a 
close engagementp and, even if they had been ablOp these 
ironckd hosts would probably have been more tbsn a 
match for them. In the desert every advarilflgc was on 
the side of tbe enemy and none on that of tbe Romans. 
The strength of the Homan system of warfare ley in the 
close order lii which tbe legions fonght^and in the cestom 
of forming entrenelied camps^ which made every eneamp* 
ment a fortiHcatiob. But the cloae order noiv only eerved 
to make them an easier mark for their euemies' missiles^ 
and in the desert ditehce and mmpaHs could often hardly 
be formed- It is curious that the irreslntible superiority of 
the Roman infantry led the enemies of Home ut about the 
same time^ in widely different parts of the world, to meet 
it, and meet It Buccesefnlly, by the sama means—by the 
oso of cavalry and misaile^. The Parthian vixier was 
only canjing onl on a larger scale, and under infinitely 
more favoamble conditions, what bad been completelj 
sncceSEfnl under CaasivelLnnnna iu BriLain, nud pariially 
aaccessfnl under VereingetoHjc in Oaith 

Under such conditions the first battle between Romans 
and Farthians was fought in the desert, about thirty miles 
south of Carrhae. The Roman archers, who began the 
attack, were driven back- the logionSt which w&re in their 
usual close order, were soon ouifiauWed and overwhelmed 
by tile archers of the enemy. In order that they inigbi 
not bo completely surround^t Publius Crassusp the MJne 
who had served with such distinclion under Caesar in 
Uaul, advanced with a select corps of cavalryp archers^ and 
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infftntrj. Tho Partbiftnfi rcti^ab&d^ bdtlj pnrsodd \ but 
’when completetj oot of sight of tho airin h^mj of the 
Komena, the heav^ cavalry ni&de & stand and soon iram- 
pletelj semuoded the band of Craaatui. All the valour 
of the Romanii and of their leader wits in vaia^ thej were 
driven tn a alight eminen-ce^ whepo their deatjrEii;'iion waa 
completed r Crasans and many of his officers pot them- 
oeUea to death j out of the whinle nnmber of air thuusand 
only five hondi^ ’were taken ^riBonors, oob one able 
to escape, ^ieanwhile the main army wbb left compara* 
tivfily nnnioledtedp bat when it advanced to discover the 
fate of the detached corps, the head of the yoaog Cmssna 
was displayed on a pole before his father^s ojoa, and tho 
torrible dnalaught was at the same time renewed Night 
alone pnt an end to tbe elaaghter Fortunately the 
Parthiane retired from the ieM to hivonae; and the 
Eomans seized the opportnnity to retre&t to Carrhac^ 
They left the woeuded and the stragglers^said to have 
btcn frtur thonaand in number—on the field i and aa the 
Fartbians stayed to massacFe those, and the lobabitnnta 
of Carrhae marched forth io haste to sacoour the Fugitivcsi 
the remnant of the army was saved from destruction 
But the Homans, either from want of provisicma or from 
the precipitation of Crapsns^ soon set out from Carrbno 
and marched towards the Armenian mountains. March¬ 
ing by night and resting by day the main body arrived at 
Sinnaca, wiLhiu a day 's march of safety There the vuier 
camD to offer pence and friendship, and to propose a con¬ 
ference between the two generals. The offer was accepted 
and terms were discmssed \ a richly capanson^ hokVie was 
produced—a present from the king to Grass aa; and as 
the servants of the vizier crowded to sssist tho Hcmsji 
general to maontp the suspicion arose among the Roman 
officers that it was a design to seize the person oF their 
leader, Octavius snatched a sword from a Parthian and 
stabbed the groom. In the tnmnlt which followed 
all Roman officers were killed j Crassns refused to 
survive as a prisoner, and the whole Roman force left 
behind in the camp was either captured or dispersed* 
Only one small body^ which had broken off from the main 
force, and some etraggling bands fonud their way back 
to Syria. Tea thonsuud Aoman prisoners wei-e settled 
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periabed. 

This disaster to the Roman arma seemed likely to shake 
the Tery foundations of the Eoman power in the East. 
Armenia become completely dependent upon Partliift, and 
the Hellenic cities were a^n enslaved. More than this, 
the Parthians prepajed tu cross the Eopbmtes and to 
dislodge the Kumana from Syria. Bat, fortunately for 
Home, the leaders on each side had changed. The vizier 
was executed by tbo Suhao Orodee, and the eoininnTid of 
the inv^adiog army given to ihe jonng prince Paooma j 
while the ad interim command of Syria was assamed by 
the able quaestor Gains Caaslns. For two yenrs the 
Parthians sent only dying bands, which w'ere easily re* 
pulsed. Owing to the negligence of the Rom&n govern¬ 
ment the great Parthian invasion^ which came at last in 
51 B,c., found nothing to oppose it hut two weak legions 
which Cassins had formed from the remains of the army 
of Crassna, and which coold^ of course, do tioifaing to 
oppose the advance. However, nnder an ordinary general 
the Parthi&ns were no more formidable than any other 
OrientAl army; and though the Syriao command soon 
•devolved upon the iacapable BibnlnSp nothing was effected 
by the invaders, and Pacorns soon came to sn sgreo- 
ment with the Roman commander^ and turned hia arms 
against his father Orodes instead. 

It is an ominotifi sign of the times that the national 
diBa4tera of Carrhoe and Sinnaca attracted almost less 
attention at Rome than the pitiful brawl iifion the Appian 
Waj^ Bot it is hardly wonderful; the breach between the 
regents was now bccoiniing imminent. Like the boat of 
the ancient Greek nmri tiers'^ ^ule, the ves^^l of the Roman 
community now found itself, as it were, between two rocks 
ewimming towards each other; expecting evejy moment 
the crash of coLlisiou, those whom it was bearing tortured 
by nameless anguish into the eddying surge that row 
higher and higher, were benumbed; and while every 
aiigbtest movement there attracted a thousand ejeSp not 
one ventured to give a glance to the right or left.^^ 

After the conference at Lnca* it seanaed that the division 
of power was made on a basis snfSciently firm to e nan re 
its endnrancet provided that both parties were disposed to 
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act m gQod faitb. This was the eaae with OneAiiT'p at anj 
rateduniig tbe icit«rraL nccesaarj lot the completion of his 
Gallic conquests ^ hnfc pix^bablj Pompeins was evvo 
provisioELsllj ia earnest about the collegiate scheme. Still, 
thottgh he never meant to acknowledge Caesar's equalitj 
with himaelfp the idea o£ bTeaking with him formed it¬ 
self but tlowlj in his mind. In 54 s.c. the death oi 
Jutia, followed cleael/ by that of her chiUlj deatrojed the 
peraomil bond between the rivals; and when Pompeius 
reflated Caesar’s overturua for fresh nmmsgo oonmcctioDBip 
and himself married the daughtci- of QnintaB ^letellua 
Scipla, the breach had unmistakably bq^^nu- Still ihe 
political sllia&ee remained, and Focnpelus^ after the dlaa^ter 
of Adnatuea in 54 n.c.p lent Cae?^r ono of hb Italian legionsp 
while Csfsar gave hifl consent and anpport to the dictator^ 
ship qf Fompeins. But as soon as the latter found himself 
in a position compluteiy outweighing in iniuenco that of 
Caeaai", and when nil the men of njilitaiy age in Italy had 
tendered their military oath to himself personally, it becamn 
clear thut he had made up his mtnd to a raptnre. The 
proceedings of the dictatorship told largely a^inst tho 
partisans of Caesar. This might have been accident; 
but when Pompeius selected for his colleague in office his 
dependent Metellns Scipio icstend of Caesar, still mono 
when he got his ^overnorahip of the two Spains prolonged 
for five years more, and a large snm of money assigned to 
him for the pr.yment of troops, wUhont procuring similar 
armngemenla for Caesar^ it was impossible to mis take his 
intentionr Lastly, the uew regnlations as to the holding 
of governorahipfl had the ulterior object of procuring 
Caesar's premature recall. No moment could have been 
more aufavourable to Caesar. To June, 53 0.0., the death 
of Crassua oct^urred^—and Crassua had always been the 
cli^t^t ally of Cacsir, and a hitter personal enemy of Pom- 
peitis. A few months later tha Gallic inaurrection broke 
out with renewed violence, and for the first time Caesar had 
to eoqoTiater an equal opponent iu VeTcingetorix. Fom- 
peius was dictator of Borne and master of the sonata ; what 
might have eccorred if, of intriguing obscurely 

against Gaeaar, he had boldly recalled him from Ganl ? 

The impending sbruggle was, of oemTse, not between re¬ 
public and monarqhji bat beta^een Pompeiue and Caefiar 
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for t)ie crown of Kererthpli-ast aacfi of tlio rivals 

found it oonTenient to adopt one of the old partj battle- 
crien ; neither dared to alienate from himself the Mkass of 
Tespectable eonBervative eitiErnSr ’^ho desired the continti- 
aneo of the it^poblici b^ openly aim Log at monaTobT^ 
Ca^r^ of cooracT inficribe^d hifi banoerp “The people 
and ditmocratio pmgresB.'* He had been fmm the outset 
an earnest democrat, Rod tbe rnonarchy lyeant to hiin some¬ 
thing which differed in liltLe but name froin the Gracehan 
gOTcrnment of tbe people. To Gaesflr this eiibtarfiige 
brought little advantage, except that be thus escape 
the necessity of directly employing the neino of King. 
But PoinpeiUB, who, of CDur^iiet proclaimed iumself the 
champLun of the atiatocnicy and of tha legitimate oonstL- 
tution, gained besides a large and inffuential l>cdy of allies. 
In tbe first placc^ he rallied round him the whole repubtlcan 
partjr-T and the majority, or, at bd? rate, tbe soundeat part 
of the bnrgcsses of Italy. Sccf»tkdlj, what wee no mean 
adiiautage for so awkward a politician, it relieved him of 
the didicnJty of hndin:^ & plausible pretext for pi'ovoking 
tbe war. His new' allies would be wilUag enough to pro¬ 
voke a conffict with Caesar, aod to entrust the condnet of 
the war to Pompeios, who would then romo forward, in 
obedience to the general ¥riah, as the protector of the con* 
stitoiion figainst the desigufi of anan-hista and moaarchistSp 
the regnlarlj appointed general of tbe senate against 
the iiapr-rator of the streets. 

Thus the rrpublicrin party became once more n factor in 
the politico of Home, owdog to tbe rtipture between the 
ruler*. The heart and core of tbe i^mnbhcaiL oppositiou w'as 
the small circle of the followers of w^ho were resolved 
to enter on the struggle against monarchy nndor any cir¬ 
cumstances. The mass of the aidstocmoj^ though averse 
to munani'hy, desired, above all things, peace, hud could 
not he (wunt^ on for decish^e action. Honcse Cato's only 
hope lay in a coalition with one of the regents. In nlliRnco 
With Pompeius he might compel the timid majority to 
declare warj Bod though Pompeitis was not lo i^mcst in 
hi« fidelity to tlie constilntion^ yet the war would train B 
really rcpuMicBO army and rcpnblicaii genctala, and it 
would be, at sny rate, easier to seitte nmtterB wtth Pom¬ 
peius after victory than with Caesar. The ruppmckBTrv&ni 
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between ths ^neral and tbe tenaie wa^ made e&aj hj tbe 
even to of tbe dictotarabfp. Pompeine had refused to accept 
the office except from the aeictAie i he had shown nnrelfintingf 
aeTerity agaitiat disorder of every kmd^ and flurprisiTig 
iodnlgecce towards Cato and his rollowers ; while^ on the 
other hand, it waa directly from the hands of Cato and 
BibnldS that Fompeina received tbo undivided conaalship. 
An outward and visible sign that the sLliance was already 
practic&lly concluded was given^ wheo^ for tbe consnlsbip 
of 51 B.C., one of Cato's protiOQnCed adherents, Claadios 
Marcel I was elected, evidently'with tbq ooDCorrence of 
the regent. 

Caesar was kept constantly informed of all that happened 
at Home, and formed his plans accordinglj. He bad donbl- 
less long determined to take for himseif, if necessary by 
force of arms, the anpreme power after the donclusioD of 
his Gallic wars j but he wiMhed eamestly to avoid the deep 
disorganisation which civil war most produce in a states 
and even if civil war could not be avoided, no time could 
be more nufavonrable for it than the presentr when the in- 
sniTcction In Oaul was at its height, and when the consti¬ 
tutional party was dominant in Italy. If he became, 
according to the arrangement at Luca, consul for the year 
48 B.Cr, he might con^dently reckon on ouUmunoeavritig 
his awkward and vacillating rival, and, with tbe compliant 
majority in the seuato at his disposal^ might either rtor* 
ganiie the state by peaceful means, or at least enter npan 
the war with ler gntater prospects of snccess. Meanwhile 
he armedf certainlyiand raised his legions during the winter 
of 52—ol q.c^, to the nnnibcr of eleven. But, at the same 
time, he publicly approved of all Fompoins' acta as dictator, 
and took no steps when ho saw the allianco gradnallj 
formed between his rival and tbe anstocv^cy ^ only adher¬ 
ing imniOTably to the one demand^ that the csonsnlship 
for 48 B.c. shonld be granted him according to the agree* 
ment. 

It Was npon this demand that the diplomatic war betweott 
Csosar and the senate began, and it is important to grasp 
fully and accurately the exact point in dispute. 

If tb ere should ^ any interval between toe day on which 
Caesar resigned his Gallic command and the day on which 
he entered upon his consuLship, ho would be liable dnring 
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that interval to erlmirial impeacliiDeat, wkichT according 
to Konum waa allowablo only Against a mAQ not in 
clEce; and in that caae it was eictrenieij probable that ho 
would meet the onme fate aa Milo^ and be compolled to go 
into ejcile^ Wbb it neceaaary that there ehonld be anch an 
intervaJ ? According to the uRual mode of rerkoningk a pro¬ 
vincial command began in theory on Marob lat, of fhe 
mftgiBtrate^B year of office in Itome^ so that Caesar's CaTlio 
oammatid tbeorctically be^an on >1arch lafc^, 59 B.c.p iiiB 
j'car of hia conaukbipp and the te n yeara for which it was 
Been rod to him would expire on the last day of February, 
49 B.c, Accordingly there would be an inter?alj of ten 
months between the end of the Gallic command snd the 
beginning of the conanlship. Caeaar’a oppooenia aimed, 
both directly and indirecily, at preventing him from 
retaining bis provinces during this intervah 

Firstly^ dirscit^^ According to the old cuatom, Caesar'a 
eneceaeor would have been appointed from among the 
magiatratca for the year 49 b.Cp* and could not, therefore, 
have taken over tbe command nntil the beginning of 4S 
B 0 \ and by the Bnme old coetom Caesar would have had 
the right to the command for the Femaining ten montha of 
tbe year 49 B.c,, pending the arrival of his BucccAaar, But 
by the new neg^latiQU, made epeeially for this pnrposo 
dniiiig the dictatorship of Focipeiita in 52 b.c. (ae# p. 433)^ 
the aenate might immediatelj fill np any Legally vecanb 
govemorehip, and Caesar might therefore be relieved of 
his command on March 49 E.c, 

Secondly^ Eien without thia special regu¬ 

lation passed for tlie purpose, tbe senate bad a very simple 
means of compelling Caesar to lea%'o his command before 
entering npon his oonsnhbip. The law required every 
eandi^^te for the consulship to appear in person before the 
presiding magistmte, and to enter bis niime upon the official 
fist before the olection | that is, about hnlf a year before 
entering cm office. It whs probably assumed at Luca that 
Caesar should bo exempt-ed from this reuulatiou, as was 
often done with regard to particular esndidates. At any 
mtot during the dictatore^hip of Pompeius in 52 B^c., Cae*Ar b 
appearance in person wss dispensed with by a tribunidan 
law * but when the new election ordiuBuee (p. 4^) waa 
passed, tbe obligation to appear in person wm repeated in 
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^neral tennB.acd no exemption in Cdtfiar'E case was men¬ 
tioned, Caesar complained^ and an exempting clatuc vias 
interpolated by Pompeica, bat not cantirmed by tbe peoplet 
and wne thcmfono of no effect. The whole mafter ia 

a good examplo of Pompeins' tortnoas methoda, W here 
he might hiire stmply lept by the law^ he had preferred 
first to mahe a spontaneLPUs ootice^aioo, then to recaJJ it, 
and lastly to paltiato this recall in a manner most iliegaL'* 

The tcmiining events to the outbr&ik of the civil ivar 
may be viowcd in three separate stages. 

I. The dhtcusfiion at the beginning of hi fl.c. 

In accordance with cu-fitom, the govcmorahipg of the jw 
49r.c^, whieli wore to be filled by consnlsp w'ould be deUbe- 
rated upon in the beginning of 6i s.c. On this ocCfision the 
corisnL Mai'cnn Marcellas pmpoacd that the tw'o proviiices 
oF Caesar should be handed over on Marcli 1^49 i.C.. to 
the tvro consuls who were to hold governorships for that 
year. The long repressed torrent of indignatfon ng^nnst 
Caesnr bnr^^t forth. The followers of Cato demanded that 
the exenjprtkDn of Caesar from oppcAring to nnnonnee hie 
nsme in peruon should be held invalid ; that the soldiers of 
hh legions who bod. served their time should be at OTice 
discharged; and that the bestowal by him of borgess^ 
rights and the estriblishmeut of colon]rrt in apprt* Italy 
should bs considered null and void, Mspccllosp in ac¬ 
cordance with this last proposal^ caused a senator of the 
Caesaiian colony of Oomnm to be seourg'ed as a nen-boixes^ h 

On the other- side, the snppnrters of Oaesar affirmed that 
both equity and the condition of affairs in Gnnl required 
that Cuesar slioald be allowed to hold his command and 
his consalshlp BiinnlUneously ; they pointed out that 
Pompeiua had in time past combined the Spanish pro¬ 
vinces and the cmiBiilship, and was even now in posscashm 
of pioconsular pi'wer For the purposa of the supply of 
gt^in, of the Spanish goveraorehips, and of the supremo 
command in Italy, The timid majority in the netiate 
prevented finy resolnlion being lakci^ foi' months. Pom- 
peius at liiat declared on the whole in favour of the 
proposal of htareellns, while hinting at cerbiin conceistona 
which might perhaps bo made to Caesar; and ultiinately 
(September 29, &1 s.c.) the nomination of aucceaeors was 
postponed to the laat day of Februnry, 50 b-C, 
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Meirnwhile tlierepiiblic&iifi tried to break op Caesar's Armj 
bj indocing th& veteranE to apply for their diEcbar^ ■ aod 
the elcctiooE for tho aejct year wert thDrooghly Tuifaroor- 
able to Cae^EF. Tbe latter had at length quelled tho in- 
BurreetioD in Gaalj and had Enov'od one of hiB legions to 
North Italy, War waa dearly ineritablep hot even oo^y ho 
wai willing to mate great saerihcaa ; it was atill adviRablo 
to keep the legions for Bomotimo in GunJ, and he bad atiJl 
perhaps ^sorno hope in the strong desire for peaco which tho 
majority of the senate entertai aed. When the senate^ at the 
eaggi^tioD of PotnpeiuB^ reqa^tod uadi general to furnish 
a legion for the Parthian war+ and when Potnpeias at the 
same tiine demanded frotn Caesar the legion lent him sonie 
years* before, Caesar complied^ and the two legions from bfa 
Bitny were kept by the government at Capua. For the 
□isenSEions of 60 b.o. Caesar had succeeded in hnjing the 
ae^ices of One oonEul, Lucioii Aemilina Paulina, and, above 
all, one of the tribanc'S, Gains Curio, a man of brilliant 
tolentn but of the moet prohigate character** Cii^sar paid 
hia deb^ amounting to of our money, uod tlience- 

fbrth hia grent Rif^ of eloqucnt^e and energy weifO exerted 
for, instead of against, the enemy of the senate. 

IL The discu Elions of the year 50 u.c. 

In March, 50 B.c.,ivhen the questEcm of CaeKAr'ESnceoEgors 
arose. Curio approved of the decree of the year befors 
mwjseding Caesar on March 1,40 B.c., but demanded lhat 
it should be extended to PompeiuE; he atgued that the con- 
stitntEon could bo rendered eafo only by the r^jmoval of all 
SleeptiQual positions ; and at the Bnme time, dccLnrcd that 
ho would prevent any one-stded action against Caesar by 
niH tribii nioian veto, Caesar at once declared his oansent 
to Curio's prcpoBal \ but Fompeius would ooly reply that 
(^esar must resign^ End that he himself meant soon to do so, 
though he mentioned no definite term* The deeisioii 
delayed for months^ but at Iftflt Curio's propOBai was 
adopt^ by S70 votes sgainst 2{)™^all that the extreme 
repuLbheau party cork Id mnstcr. All good citizens rejoiced, 
and the party of Cato wsb in despair. The latter bad 
undertaken to forte the senate to a declaration of w"ar, and 
they were bitterly reproached for their failuro by Pom pci us. 
As matters Eiood^ Pompeinji and Caesar were both recoiled 

^ “ Humo iaganioaiBHiiiae aeqa&Ea^ (FaU#i. ii iS)* 
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by the Benftte; md while Caesar waa ready to comply^ 
Pompeius refoaed—the ebampion of the c^asetitation and 
the ariabocracj troAted the conatitn tional decEsioDH of the 
eenate ia null! Bat the eitreme repabUcana were deter¬ 
mined to bring matters to a cftsia. A ramonr aroee that 
Caesar had moped four lojgunBacroBa the Alps, aoil stationed 
them at^ PiaceatiH+ This was an act quite within his 
pmrogiitiTen and the rnmoiir was shown lo be groandksi^ 
and yet the eonsnl Gains MarceJins proposed^ on thw 
stmngth of it, to give Foinj^iaa orders to murtb agaliist 
Ca^ar. When the senate rejefcted the pmpofial, hlarceLlna, 
in concert wiili the two oonsals desigtiate for 4^ who 
were also CetonijinsT prtJOeeded to PompotaS and reqnested 
bim, on their own aathoritj^ to pot himself at the htiaA of 
the legions at Capna^ and lo Bntnrnon the Italian militia to 
arms, Ifo more informal authorizaLioti for the commenos» 
ment of oivil war could be imagined, but it wns cnongb 
for Pompeius, and ho left Heme in Deoemberp 50 BrC. 

III. Csesar's altimatnm, 

Caesar bad fally attained his object of throwing apon his 
the o&uB of declaring wa^r; and while hiniBelf 
keeping on logsj ground, be had compelled Pompelns to 
begin the stmggle as the general of a revolniionarr 
minority of the senate which overawed the majorltj. It 
was now hia interest to strike a blow as soon possible j 
his opponents were only just beginiiing to make prepara¬ 
tions, and it might be poa^uble to f^arpriso I he city nn- 
dofeuded, or oven to b&im all Italy End shat them off from 
their beat resuorct'S. Cnno represented these considerai- 
tions strongly to his chief, and Caesar at once sent to hurry 
on the nearest legion to Ravenna. 5fean while he sent ati 
ultimatom to Home, in which he dropped nil rounter- 
dematiditp offered to resi^ Transalpine (^nl and dismiss 
eight of his tea legions, if only tho senate won Id allow him 
either CisaEplnc Ganl and Illyria with one legion, or Cis¬ 
alpine Ganl alone with two—and that not up to hie in- 
vestitm-e with tbe conBakbip, bat only till the close of the 
cODBalar elections for 48 n.o, Ifc may almoet be donbted 
whether Caesar enn possibly have been sincere in these 
proposal?} bui lt is prohablo tUt hecommUled tha fault 
«f playinif too told a game, and tbat if hU dtimatura had 
boon accepted he would haTo made good hie word. Curio 
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nudertook once more to enter the lions den. On the Ui 
J^nnrj, 49 i.c., he delivemi hia moster^g letter in a fnll 
meeting of the eenato. <‘Tho gz^we words of Caesar, in 
whieb he set forth the imfnineoce of eml war, the general 
wish for i^oe, the arragando of Pompein.^ end hia own 
jielding disposition witl-i all the irrosisubJe force of tmth j 
the proposals for a cohipmmlse, of a modoimtioD which 
doubtless surprised his own partiaana; the distinct declara¬ 
tion that this was the last time that be should ofFer his hand 
for peace^ made the deepest impression.'' The sentiment 
ol the majoritj was so doubtful thst the consuls ’woold 
uotallow a vote to be taken^ even on the proposal of Mai'cns 
hfareellut), to defer the dtstermiiiation till the Italian ievj 
could he under arms to protect the senate. The cariEul 
Lentulas said openly ttiiithe would act on hh own authority 
whatever the senate might decree, and Fompeius let it tie 
known that he would take up the caose of the senate 
now or never, Thns ovemwed, the Benatc decreed that 
Caesar shonld, at no distant day> give np Transalpine Gsul 
to Lacins Domitins Ahcnobsrbus, and Cisalpine Gaul to 
Marcus SerYilius Sfovianns, and should dismias Ids 
failing which he should be cstccnied a traitor. Tho 
Caesarian tribunes who tried to veto the deei-cp were 
menaced with death in the senate-honse, and lad to fij 
in slaves" clothing from the capital. The senate deckred 
the cnnntry in danger, called all cilikens to arms, and all 
mogistratca^ faithful to the constiiution, to place them¬ 
selves at their head XJunuarj 7th, 49 b,c,)* 

Hesitation was now no longer possible fi^ Caesav. He 
called together theaoldicrs of the ihiiteenth legion, which 
h&d now arrived at Kavenno, atid set before them them the 
whole cireunistauces. Ho apoke not to the dregs of tie 
City, but to young men fmm the towns end viilogos of 
nortliem Italy who were capable cf real eathusiosm for 
liberty, who had received from Caesar the bnrgess rights 
which the Rovemment had refused them, and whom 
Caesar's fall would leave once moto at the merey of the 
fasces (see p. 444). He set before them the thanks which 
the nobiEitj were prepoHag for the general and the army 
which had conquered Gaul, the overawing of the senate 
by the esti^eme inmoritj, and the last i?olatiau of the 
tribunate of the people, wrested five hundred yEois ago 
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bj their Others from tbc nebilitj. Aud when he stiin* 
moned them, as the general of the popular party, to follow 
him in the lEist inevitable atraggle against the despiaed 
perfidions aHatocmcy, not an officer op aoldier held baok. 
At the heed of hia vengnard Ctiesar croeaed the Rubicon^ 
the nnrrow brook whkh Beparated hia province Irom Italj^ 
end which it was forbidden ^ bj the coostitatioUp lo the 
proconsid of Gaul to pass. 
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Tne cirjL WAB. 

4$ it.c. RcMlirtflH of timber OOCDp^ifiS EoEn^^ThB 

Pompciua ^op4rt for EpHroi;—9pilltisb campai^— <A 
llerda.—$ lu rton^^ii-r of at Maaaiijia—-C/OELCjujOit 

of SardiitiA, Cor&icMp uid Sion^~Df»Lli of CuHo fo Affirti,— 
40 S,t, Caesar oroflMa to Epinu^-OompeUiHd to rvtriMt toH^udia 
TbbuoljF''—Batt-Itt of FhU'-faliiB—-PJijfffit do&th of pDiDpuinai 

'^7 M.C. betiioged in Abvatidria donn^ tho winter— 

fifllioTiHj br MitbradAtea of Fcr^mOi—Atfnin of Ajia MIe^of 
—Battfo of Zie!ik-^-44S fi^Ch War in Atiiod—Batllo of Tliapau^~ 
Doach of 


BEK}hE describiDg the efhor^ of t}ie straggle between tb& 
two aspii-aiata to t-h& ciown of Borne, it wtlJ be well to 
examine the resources at the iliRpoAAl of eucb. 

Caesarea authority wm wholtj unlimited within hia own 
party; in oil matters, military and politicalp the decision 
lay w‘itb him. He bad no confedemteSp only adjntante, 
whop as a rolp, were foldiera trained to obey UQconditioa^ 
ally* So, on the outbtmk of w-ar^ one officer alone, and he 
the foremost of all, refused him ohedioucc. Titus Labienna 
shared with Caeciar all hia ^litical and military 
vicissitudes of defeat nnd victoiy. In Gaul ho had always 
held an independent oommaadt and had freqinently led 
half the army. As late as the year 50 b.p'., Caesar Lad 
given to him aapreme coomand in Ciaalpino Ganl; hut 
from this very position he entered into a treaty with the 
other side, and on the outbreak of hostilities went at once 
to the camp of Pompeins. It was the one great die^ 
advantage on Caesarea aide that he had no officers to 
whom he oonld entrust a separate commaud, but this wan 
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quiEe hj tio utiilr of the Bitpmae leadcnliip 

—the iiidiapecflAbk condition of 

The araaj Dainberod nitte le^riofis—nt mo^t fiftj thon- 
Band men, two-thirds o! whom kud eerFcd in all the 
c&mpai|f^ni! aj^inst the Celts. The carajrj conaiBted of 
merceisaneB from Germanj and Noricum, and had been 
well tned in the war against Yercingetorii. The phjBical 
condition of the Boldiera was beyond all praise; by the 
carofnl sclech'oa of recrttitu and by training they had been 
broaghtto ft per-fection nernr perhaps enrpaesed in mapoh^ 
ing power and in roadinesa for immediate drpatinre at any 
moment. Thetp courage niid their c^rit ds corp$ had been 
eqnidly developed by Cjieaar's ayatem of rewards and 
puniflhmenta—a system bo perfectly carried oct that the 
pre^mjnenoe of parttcular soldiers or diTiHions was aCqnU 
m ei^en by their Jess favotii^ comrades. Their 
dwipline was strict bnt not harassing;, and while main¬ 
tained with Gnrelenting rigonr in the presence of the 
enemy* wan relaxed at other times^ especially after victory* 
when even irregnlftritisB and ontrsges of a very question¬ 
able kind went nnpnaished. Mutiny was never pardoned* 
in either the ringleaders or their dupes, Caesar took care 
that victoiT shonLd bo nssoeiated in the minds of both 
oGScera and fioldisr^i with hopes of personal gain; every 
one had his share of the spoil, snd the most layish gifts 
were preniiEed at the triomph- At the same time that 
naqaestioning ol^ience was exacted from all, yet alt were 
allowed some glimpso at the generai's aims and flpHngs 
of action, flo that each might feel that he was doing his 
part towards the attainment of I he common object, and no 
nno could complain Uiat he wm treated es a mere inatm* 
ment- Do ring the long yenra of war/nre a seniie of 
comm^eshipgtew np between soldiers and leader. They 
were his clients, whtm services he was bonnd to requite 
and wW wrcn^ bo was bonnd to revenge. The result 
was that Caesar s soldiera were* and knew tiietnselves to 
a msteh for ten times their axiinber, aod that tht ir 
Ocielity to him was nnchangenble and naparfllleled. With 
one eyceptioB* no Roman aoldieror ofBcer refased to follow 
im into the civil war* aud the legionaries even determined 
4 l for the don bio pay which Cacssr promised 

them from the beginning of the war, while eveiy Buh- 
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alt«rti officer equipped bud paid & trooper cmt of hie own 
puree. 

Thub Caeear hud two neqcisltes for sDcrrebs—nnliinited 
anthoritj and a mngriiSceELt and trust worthy nrrnj. Bot 
hia power esitended oyer a yer^ limited ipaiie. It was 
based eesentfallj on the province of Upper which 

was indeed deyoted to him Hud furnished an nmple supply 
of recraiis. Bnt in Italj the muss of the burge^seft were 
ail for hm opponents^ and expected fTom Cnt^ar only a 
renewal of the Marian and Cinnan atroiitiea. Bis only 
frienda in Italy were the rabble and (he mined of all classes 
—friends iofiiiitelj more dangerona than foea^ The newly 
conquered territory in Gaul could nutpOf courfl*, be relied on, 
and in Karbo the conatitational par(j had many adherents. 
Among the independent princes Caesar had tried to effect 
Bomething by gifts and promiacB, but without importarit 
result except in the case of Voctio^ king i.f Noricum, from 
whom cayaJry reemi** obtained. 

Caesar thus began tho war without other reaourceB 
than efficient adjutants^ A faithful arniTp and a devoted 
province. PompeiuB. on the ol-her hand, was chief of the 
lh>man commonwealth aind fnafiter of all the resonrees at 
tho dJiposal of the legilimate govemTiient of the empire. 
But unity of leadership was inconsistent with the nature 
of A coalition ; and though Pompeina wbs nciruinated by 
the senate Bole generalissimo by land and s^^ra, he could not 
prevent the senai^ itself from OKerdaiug the political su¬ 
premacy, or from occasionalLy interferfug even in military 
matters. Twenty yearw of arLtagoiLiam made it impossible 
for either party of the coalition to place complete con¬ 
fidence iu the others 

In resources Caesar's opponents had an overwhelming 
mpenority. They had exclusive commbud of the sea, und 
the disposal of all ports^ Rhipa, and naval materiah The 
two Spains were spccialLy devoted to Pompeina, nnd the 
other provinuefi had during recent years been put into safe 
bands. The client states were all for Poiupeiuft ; many of 
them had been brought into close ]>ersDnAl rcIationB with 
him at different times. He htid been the companion In 
anna of the kings of Xnrnidia and of Mauretania; he had 
re-establiehed the kingdoms of Bospuros, Armenia, and 
CappadociA, and creAted that of Deiotarus. Ho had caused 
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the ruJe of the Lngidae to be re-cetablifili«d m Egypt, mnd 
even Masailin wiipS indebted to hitn for an exboniiiOD of 
teiTitrory+ Moneoverp the democratic policy handt^d do^n 
from Gains Gmccbus of QnlHng the dependent Etatee Andof 
sEtting^iip provincial colonirs wfts dreaded by the dependent 
princeSp more especially by Juba, king of NnEnidie, a hoso 
kingidoni Cnrio had lately propo^od lo annex. Even the 
Partbioju by the convention between Peeoros and Bihnlus 
(p*43&) were praciicaUj in allianco with the ariatocraey* 

In Itolj^ not only the aiiakreracy bnt the capitalists 
were bitterly opposed to Caesar^ tegother with the small 
capitalists and landownera, and generally aU claaaes who 
Lad anything to lose. 

The army of Pompeina consist chiefly of the seven 
Spanish legions—troops in every way treat worth j,— 4 nd 
of acattored divisions in Syria, Asia, Macedoniap'Africa^ 
and Sicily. In Italy there were the two legioua lately 
given over by' Caesar—^not more* than seven thoosand 
men, and, of c^nrse, of donbtfid tmj;tworthiness. Thero 
were alflo three legions Temaining from tho levies of 54 fl.c, 
^F' 423)I and tho Italian levy^ which had been sw'oiti to 
aile^nnco and tliendiamir^^ed on fnrtough. Altogether lha 
Italian troops which might, within a very abort time, be 
made available, amounted to about aixty^ theneand men. 
Cavalry there was none ; bnt a nndeng of three hmidr^d 
men vow soon formed by Pompeina, out of the motmiad 
herdsmen o! Apnlia. 

Under soch cirenmstancea the wsr began, early la 
^Unar^ 49 BiC- Caesar had only one legion—five 
thQiKjand tofu and thren Imndred c&rfrirj—at Biirmna, 
distint by riwd about 240 milefl from Rome. Pompeina 
had two weak legioM—savea thoamnd infantry aad a 
■mall foreo of earalry—at Luce™, about equally distant 
from 1 he romaiiideF of Caesar's troopa were either 

on the Stone and Loire or in Belgics, while Fompeiue'd 
raarrea were already amTing at their rendezvons. B’ever- 

e USA Caesar reaolviHl to aeaume the offonstre t in tho 
apnng Pompeius wonld be able to net with the Spanieh 
troops m Transiilpiue and with hie ItaTurn troops in Cie- 
Gael \ bnt at the moment he might be die^certed 
by the snddcEbpsA of the attacks 

Accordingly Marcaa Antonina pnsheii forward ncrosa 
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tha Aped nifties to ATretiniEL, ^kile Cofsor advanced along 
tbe cG&Bt. The recroitfng olEcera of Fompeiiig und their 
recruiia fled at the news of his ap|>roacb j several smal] 
Hoccessee vrere p^itiedi atid Caesar resulvtd to advanoe 
upon Rome itael^ rather than upon the arnij of Lnccria. 
A f^nic seiE«d the city when the news arrived ; Potupeins 
decided not to defend itp and the Benatora and eonsnla 
hum^ to loavet iiot even dela^^ing to aecaro the state 
treafanre. At Teanum SiiHcinum fresh proposals of Caesar 
-we^e ronsidered, in which he again cfTei^d to diamiss his 
army and hand over hia provinces if Pninpelafl would 
depart to Spain and if Italy were disarmed. The reply 
wa^i that if Cfttsar wonld at once return to his province 
the senate woaJd bind itself to proenre the ful film cut 
of hifl demanda. Afl to the wai*^ Ponipeius was ordered to 
advance with Lhc Icgione from Lncerla into Picenanip and 
personallj to call togolhor the levy of that district und 
try to stop the invader. 

But Oaesar was already in Picenum. Anximom, Came- 
rinunip and Aecalnm fell into his hands; and anch of tho 
reemits aa were not dispersed left the district and repaired 
to Corfininnip where the Marsian and Faelignian levies 
were to iBsemblc. HereLncina Domitiua Ahenobarhns Was 
in cotnmand ; and instead of eondncting the recruits, 
who now amounted to fifteen thosaand men^ to Lnceria 
aoccirding to Uia Instructioiia of PompeinSp he remained 
where ho wna^ expecting PompeLns to come to hia reliefs 
Instead of Pompeiiis Caesar arrived^ now at the head of 
forfy thousand men. Domitins had not the eonrage Id hold 
the place ; neither didha reaolve toaorrender it, boirather 
to i:i9cape daring the night with hU arigtocratic officers. 
But hia dastaidly plan was betrayed; the troops mutinieil* 
arrested their stnn, and handed over the town to Caesar. 
Thorenpon the forces in Alba und in T&rmcina laid down 
their arnniB; a third division, of 3^00 menp in SnJino had 
previously surrendered. 

As BOOH AS FLconiicu wks losC Pompeins had determined 
to abandon Italy and had set out at once for Bmrdisinin. 
Here all the available ttoopa were assembledp to the nnmher 
of twenty-five thousand; psrt of them were at once con* 
▼eyed across in the shipo; the remaining ten thousand 
were besieged by Caeaar in BrundisiaiDp hat were akil< 
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fa 11J withdrawn bj Pompeiufl before Caesar could cloae tho 
barwbr. 

In two months Caeswf had broken up an nrmj of ten 
legions, and made himself master of the state chest, of the 
capit&h and of the whole peninsnia of Ital^. But though hi't 
resourceH were thos largely increased, the military diffieub 
tieeoF the sitnation were proportional iy complicated. He 
had now to leave behind a kige garrison in Italy, and to 
guard against the clostng of the seas and the cntling ofT of 
grain supplies by hia opponents. Financial difficulties, too, 
fioon arose, now that Csesar bad to fi-ed the population of 
the capital while the revenncsof the East were stLU in the 
enemy b hands. 

TlkO general esepeotation was that confiscationa and pro^ 
BCriptions would be resorted to. Friends and foes flsw in 
Caesar a second Catilina; and it must be aHowed that 
Doither hie own anter^^ents nor the chamotcr of the men 
who now anirounded him.—-mi^n of broken reputation and 
mined fortunes like Quintus Hortens iiis> Cnrfo, and hlnrcag 
AntoniuB^were rcaa^uring But both friends and foe* were 
soon undocoiyed ; from the beginning of bostflities the 
common soldiers were forbidden to enter a t^iwn armed, 
and the people were erei-jwhere protictol rn>m injniy. 
When CorRmnm was surrendered lalo at night, Caesar 
postponed the occupation of the town antil the ru-it day, 
to prevent confusion and ontrage in tbo darknef^s- Every- 
where the officera captured wore allowed to carry otf 
^leir private property^ and in bis worst financial straits 
Caesar preferred bontiwing from hia friends to IcTjing 
exactions from his foes. The ariafcoemte indeodk far from 
being appeased by CaesaFs moderation, were only go^cd 
to mure frantic hatred , but the mass of quiet |>eople, in 
whose eyes material interests were more importiint than 
politics^ wero oompletely ^iued over. E%eu tfao senators 
who had Tentnred to reouiin behind scqnieaoed in Csesar^s 
rule. His object was fully attained: anarchy, and even 
the alarm of anarchy, bad been kept ntide^^n inoalcnlable 
with regard to tbo fat are reorganisation of the state. 
The anarchis^ of cootse, were bitterly disappciinted, and 
showed a epirit which might be expected at some future 
time to give tronhla. The republicans of atl shades were 
3»ither couTBTted nor disarmed. In their ejee tbeir dnty 
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to the conatitotioD absolrod them from every ether con^ 
eideratioa. The less decided mombet^ of the partj who 
accepted peace and protectlnn from the monarchy were cone 
the more friendly to him in tbeir hearto, and the ron- 
Hciences of the more hoDoarabie amon^ them emote them 
when thej thought of other members of the partj who 
gone into eiile rather than compromise their prin- 
ciplee. Bf^des, emigraticn had become bi^hiciiifibie; it 
waa plebciao to remain and f^rhftps take a scat in the 
Ca^sarLan senate oF nobodieB^ instead of euiigratin^ with 
the Domitii and the MetellL 

Caesar had bej^an tkie war as the protector of the orer- 
awed Senate agelnst ihe violoat niinoritji bnt the same 
inertiics;^ which had made it possible for Caesar to prerent 
strohg ftetion on the part of hia opponent, prevented him 
from obtaining aid from the Beiihte himaelf. The first 
meeting was on April Ist; bnt Cai;-sar coold not procuro 
epproTal of hie acta or power to continue the war; ho 
then tried m vain to be named dictator. When ho sent 
moo to take possesBioD of the treasure, the trlboee Lucius 
^etelluB attempted to protect the state chest with hJa 
person, and liaa to be remored by force* And mt length 
Caearir waa obliged to tell the senate that, ainco it 
refused bim ita maaistance, he would proceed without it. 
He appointed Marcos Acmilina l^epidns prefect of the citj, 
end hastened to mmme the war. 

Pnimpeius, for whiifccver reason, bad preferred lo remain 
in Greece rather than io go to Spain, where he had able 
lieutenants, a strong army, and provicces devoted to bim. 
Accordinglj Caei^ar had the option of directing bis (Irnt 
attack against Pomp-iuR himself in the Ewet, or ngeinst 
the strong Bpaoieh army under bin lieutenant. He had 
alreadj collected on the low’er Hlkcne nine of bis best 
IsgioDS and sij^ thon$and cavalry \ bnt his enemies had 
active in the same region, Lurituc Dnioitips had 
induced MaBsilla io declare against him and lo refuse a 
passage to his troops; and the five best Bpanieh legions, 
together with forty thoeasnd Spanish ini&ntiy and fire 
thnasand cavalry, were on their way, under the oom- 
mand of Afrwtiius and Betreieep to close the passes of 
the Frreneea. Bnt Cnees r anticipated them, and I be line 
of the Pyrenees was lost to the Pompeiims. Thei latter 
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now tboms&lves at llerdii on tlie iigtt battl: of 

the Sicoris, about twentj mile« north of Lta jnnotion with 
the Ehro^ To tho soath of the town, the monittaipB 
ap[^roach prettj close to the river i to the north stretches 
a plain commanded bj the town. Connection with the 
left bank of the Sloorie waa maintBiQed hy means of a 
single eolid bridge close to the town. The CaessriartB were 
etacioned above Ilerda^ between the river Biearis and its 
ttibnUry the Cinga, which joica it below the town i but 
they could not make good their ground between the Pom- 
poian camp and the ^wn, which would hare given them 
DOmmand of the atone bHdg^ And cDnBeqnently they 
depended for their cotnmnnic&tioiis npon two temporacy 
bridges twenty niilea higher np the river. These were 
swept away by the fioods^ and the whide army wea now 
cooped up in the narrow apace between the two stream a 
F amine and diBcaae appeared. A body of reinforccmeiatj 
from Gaul^ together wUh foraging parties on their >vaj back 
to the camp, to the nnmbcr ef aiJi thoitsand, were attacked 
and dispersed under the eyes of the Caesarians on the other 
aide of the river. Had the river been adeqaately guarded 
the Pompeianscoidd hardly have tailed of success; bat the 
further bank was observed to be unocenpivd ; Gaesar buc- 
ceeded in restoring the bridges without miichdiffionlty^ and 
p^visions again entered the tamp in abnndance. Sc™ 
bis snperior cavalry soured the counttyr far and wide, and 
the most important Spanish cornmnnitics to the north, some 
even to the souths of the Ebro passed over to him, while 
the Pompeians began to feel tho want of BupplicB. They 
determined to retreat sonth of the Ebro^ but it was neces- 
aaty first to bnild a bridge of bents over that river. This 
was done at a point betow the mouth of the Sicoris, Csefiftr 
sought by all means to detain the encinj^ but waa nnsbk 
to do so AS long Eis ho had not cduItoI of the bridge cf 
si nee t here vtoA no ford. His soldiers worked night and day 
to draw off the river by cacale, bo that infantry might wade 
it; but the Pompeiana had finiabi d tholr bridge over the 
Ebro before Caesar had completed hia canale, and he could 
only order bis cavalry to follow them and harass their rear. 
But when the Jegious saw the enemy retreatiag they called 
upon the general to lead them on; they entered the rivar, 
and though the water reached their shoulders it was crosscjd 
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III enfeLjp The PoinptfiB.ii& were dow within five mile» of 
the moantaiDB which lined the utirth bunk of the Ebro, and 
would soon be in safety. Biit+ harfissed by the enemy 
Attacks end exhausted with nmiK^hing^ they pitched their 
camp in the plain j here Caeiiar'B troops oyerUiQk them and 
encamped opposito, and la this position both artiiiefi re^ 
mained for the next day. On the morriog: of the thii^ 
day Caesarinfantry set out to turn the position of the 
PompeiHus and bar fcfie way to tho Ebro, and, m spite of 
all the latter could do, they found themsih'eB autieipated^ 
They wore now atrateg^cnlly lost* and, in spite of anipla 
Opportunity, Caesar refrained from attacking them. The 
soldiers of the two armies began to fmtemixc: and to dis- 
casa terms oE surrendorTbut PMreioa cut shoii theuegotia- 
tionn and begaii to retreat towarda IJcrdn, wliei'e w'cro 
a garrison and Shut in between the Sieoria 

and the enemy, their difaculties inci'eascd at nv'ciy step: 
CacBaKe eavairy occupied the opposite bank and prevented 
them fi'om crossing the river to gain the foilieaa, and at 
last the inevitable capiLnUtio-ii took place (Augtu^t 2;, 43 
B.Cr). Cceasr gmutoa to soldiers and oflicers life, liberty* 
and pjoperty^ and did not, aa m Italy, comfiulsorily enrol 
the captivcB in hts army- The mtire Spaniards at once 
returned to their homoa, nnd the Italiana wei-e disbanded 
at the borders of Tranaaipinc and Cisalpine Gaul 

In Further Spaing Yarro determined to shut himself up 
in Cades I but when this town* together with all the moat 
noUblo places in the province^ gave itself np to Caesar* 
and when ereii ttalica closed it^ gates a^^ainst the 
Pompeian general, he hintBclf resolved to capitulate. 

About the eamo time Maasilia aurrendered^ Ej Bc?a, 
Caesar's linutonaut, Dccimiia Brutus^—^tho same who had 
conquered the Veneti (p.408),—had defeated with his im¬ 
provised float tlm far atrongcr force of tha iMassiJiota. 
He gnined a cecond victory not long afterwords, when a 
amali sqasdmn of Pompeians under Lucius IN'asidias had 
arrived to rcinfoPCCT and completely shut the besieged from 
the eeA. On land Gains Trebonioa prosacd forward the 
aiegc with energy ; the works were pushed up to the very 
walls of the city* w'heu the besieged promised to desist 
from the defence if Treboniua would suspend operationB 
until Caesar arrived- The armistice was granted, but w-as 
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used by tba KASsiliots to make a treacberona sallj; tbe 
etru^i^le wob renewed, and fcbe city once more invest^. 
On Caesar's arrival it waa reduced to Sdmmder on any 
terms. DoEcitLaa stole away in a boat The garrisoD and 
inbabitantB were protected by Caesar from tbe fury of his 
legions, hufc the city, while it letainod its freedom and 
nationality, lost a portion of its territory and privileges. 
While Caesar waa occupied in Spain his [ieutenanta 
had been at work to prevent tho other great danger which 
was imminent, namel.y, the starvaticin of itJj. The 
Pompt^ians commanded the sea and the com provlncea^ 
Sardinia and Oursica through Marc ns Cotta, Sioily through 
Cato, Africa through Verus and Juba, king of Numidia. 
Sardinia was ^aioklj r&oorei^d for Caesar^ by Qnintna 
Yalerius; the conquest of Sicily nnd Africa was entrusted 
to Corio. occupied Sicily without a blow, and, Leaving 
two logionc in the iaknd, ho embarked with the remaining 
two and with five hundred horae for Africa. He t-ffected 
a landing, and pitched his camp noar Utica; hU legions 
weFe for tbe modt part composed of men taken over from 
the enemy, bnt ho knew well bow to gain their affeettons^ 
and at the Simo time showed himself a capable officer. 
Ho was succe-ssfuL in several minor ongngeraents, and at 
length put to the whole forces of Vamn, and pro¬ 

ceeded to lay siege to Uiica. But them came news that 
king Juto WM advancing with alL his foreea to ita reliefi 
and CiuiD mised the siege and returned to hia former 
camp to wait for reioforcementa. Soon afterwards came 
a second report^ that the king had turned back, and woe 
ending on only a moderate corps under Sabnrra. Cnrio 
mmediatoly sent forward his cavalry^ which surprised aad 
indicted much damage upon this body j be then hasteued 
himself to complete their defeat, and succeeded in putting 
them to flight. But Sabnrra was not destitute of support. 
Only five miles distant was tbe Ifumidian main force, 
which WAS now seen rapidly mpprtmebing The Eotnan 
cavalry were by this time diaper^ in puratiit, all but a 
band of two hundred, who with the in&otry were com* 
pleteiy surrounded in the plain. In vain Curio attempted 
to cot his way through: Ime infantry wore cut down to a 
man ; only a few of the cavalry escaped. Curio, unable to 
bear the shame uf defeat^ foil sword in hand, and on the 
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following daj the force in c&mp near Utica entreudered 
on recehing newa of the dieaf ten 

Tho expedition had been snooeBsfut in relieving tbe 
meet urgent wants of ihe capital bj the occnpation of 
Sicilj* but the Lose of Curio won irreparable^ He wae 
tbe only one of Oacsar'a enbordinatee who had a touch of 
genius and a certain m^aetio power over tbe minda of 
men. 

It is imcertain what had been Fompeius's plan of cam¬ 
paign for the year 49 s,c. Probably tbe Spaiuah army 
was meant to Stand on the defenEiTc until tbe Macedonian 
army waa ready to marcb ; a junction would then have 
been effected between tbe two srmies, and a combined 
attempt made by land and eea to recover Italy. In 
puT^uanoe probably of some such plsn, tbe admirals of 
Pompeius in the AdriatiCp Marcus Octavius and Lucius 
ScriDDnins Llbo^ attacked Caesar's fieet under DokbelEa, 
destroyed his abips, and abut up Gains Antonins with 
two legions in the island of Curictm All sttempta to 
TeseuQ tho latter failed, and the majority bad to lay down 
their arms and were incorporated in the Pompekn army, 
Ootaviut proceeded to reduce Illyria; most of the towns 
gate tbemseivea tip to him, but the Chesarians malDtained 
themaelvea obstinately in Salonae and Lissus. 

TbiH, the only result obtained by the Pompeian Beet 
in the year 49 B.c.* ia miserably small cousideiung the 
mperioritj of tbe party by sea. and Enggests an appalling 
picture of the discord and mismanagement which prevailed 
in the ranke of the coaUtion. The general resoU of the 
campaign bad been complete success for tbe Csesarinns 
in one quarter and partial success in anotbevp while the 
plan of Pompeius liad been completely frustrated by the 
destruction of the Spanish army* 

Buk though nothing wns done to obstreteb Caesar in tbe 
West, no effort was spared to oonsolidfite the power of 
the republican party in Macedonia. Hither Hocked the 
emigrants fixini Erundieiaiii.p and the refugees from tho 
West i MarciiS Cato from Sicily^ Lucius Dnmitiue from 
Massilia, Afranios and Yarro from Spdn* Tho seoato of 
the emigration which met at Thessaiooica counted nearly 
two hundred membera^ including almost aU the cousalava. 
Out of BcmpaJons regard to formal law they called them* 
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selTfet—aot the for that could not esfat bsyand 

the aacred Boil of the citj^—bat *Hho three huDdred/' the 
aeeieot nomal uurnber of senatore. The ine}ority indeed 
Tirere lakewaroi.^ and onlj obstnictEd the energy of otht^ 
by thair quorolonaoess and filug|^hTiees: but the riolent 
minority ihowed no want of activitj. With them the in- 
diapeaeable preLiminaij of any negotiations for peace tvaa 
the bringing over of Caeaaris he^; hia prittisana were 
held to have forfeited Lif q mid property, and it waii even 
proposed to punish every setiator who had remamed neatmL 
in the atroggle or had emigrated without enteritig the 
army. Blbulus and ^biennn cauifed all aoldiera and othcerF* 
of (Jaeaar who fell into their bands to be exoetited, and 
probably the main renaon why no counter^revulntion broke 
oat in Italy during Cae^r'a absence was the fear of the 
unbridled fury of the extreme aeolion of the aristooracy^ 
Cato alone had the force and the coara^ to check Buch 
proceediuga: he got the senate to prohibit the pillage of 
subject town a and tho potting to death of burgpSi^s other¬ 
wise tKau in battle^ and confeeacd that he feared the 
victory of his own party even more than their di^deat. 

The poahtion of Fompeius became rnofo and more dia^ 
as^eable after the oveTits of the year B.c, All the 
fadares of hia lieatenanta were vLtited upon himaelf^ 
while tho newly formed senate took ap ite abode almnat 
in his head-quartera, and imjjcded bis action at every step. 
There waa no maa of aafGcient mark to put a atop to theao 
prepoatDFoua doings ■ Cato, w ho ft!one might have effected 
something, was joalnmilj kept in tho backgroDTid by Pom- 
peiua, and Pompeius himself had not the occeSKiry iAtellect 
or derision. 

The flower of the troops were the legioaj? brooght fmm 
Italy^ out of which, with reernttsp five legions were formed h 
T wo otbera were on their way from Syria and ono from 
Cilicia^ And three more were formed from Romans settled 
in Crete, Macedonia, and Asia Minor. Finally^ there were 
two thonaand volnnieer?:, and the rontingenta of ihe 
sabjccts. Tho miiitia of Epirus. AetoKa, and Thrace were 
called ont to gnaid the coastr and a body of archers and 
■Jingers waa drawn from Gmece and Asia Minor. Of cavalry 
there was a considerable body formed from the yontjg 
artstocracy of Rome and from the Apulian ala re herdameo i 
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the rest cmidated of oontiji^nts frtmi the eahjecta fled 
clients—Ciflta from the garrison of AlcJtatidris fp. 372) 
and from the pi inces of Galatm^ ThmcianSj Cappsdlociniis. 
mo&nttd archers fitmi Comma|^nc, ArmenianSi atkd 
Knmidians : smotmtin^ in all to seven thoosand. 

The fleet niimhi^ied fire hundred sad; one fifth of nhlch 
were Roman vessels, and the rest from the Greek ond 
AsiaUe maritime statqsp Jiuntensc stores of com and TiYap 
nmterial were collected at DjirachianUp and for mcmej the 
whole Homan and non-Roman po|iijlation within reach, 
subjects, senators^ and tax^farmerfi^ were laid nndercontri- 
bntion> The temper of the soldiere was fioodp but a great 
part of the army consisted of newly raised troops^ and 
reonired time for tmining and discipline. 

The design of iho con^mander was to nnito his whole 
foicFt naval and miiitarj, during the winter along the 
coast of Hpirns. The 1 b nd amiy moved slowly from its 
winter qniirtcra at Berrho^ towards Dyrmcbimn j the 
Syrian legions were not expected nntil the spring. Tl^o 
admiml Bibnlus w^as already at Copcyitt with 110 ships. 

The Pompeians were taking tbeir time, but Caesar was 
net slow to act. On the conclnsian of the Western cam¬ 
paign lie had ordered the best of his troops to ret nnt 
inkmedlately for Brundisiiiin/where ships of war and trans¬ 
port* were already collected* These nnpftralleledoicrtionB 
thinned the rinks of the Legion* more than their conflicts, 
And the miatiny of the ninth legion at Placentia show^cd 
the dangerous temper of the soldiers ; it was [nastered by 
the personal authori^ of C^iesar, and at present the evil 
spref^d no farther. But at Bmudisium only twelve shipe of 
war were found, and the trans^^orts w^ere scarcely sufficient 
to convey a third of the army, which numbered twelve 
legions and ten thonsaud cavalry, ivliile the enemy com¬ 
manded the Adriatic and flll the islands and harbours of 
the opposite eoaat. However, on tlte 4th of Januajy^^ 48 
n,G., CACigar, with a temerity w-hich is not jus titled by the 
sncccea of the immediate enterpidse, set sflil w'ith six 
legions and six liondred hnr*p+ Thu Pompeians were not 
ready to attack, and the first freight landed in tho 
mldflle of the Acrocerannian cJilfa. The vessels returned 
to bring over the remaindifr of the army, Caesflr nt onca 
begun to disperse the Epirote militia/and aaccccded in 
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t&kiiiilp Orimiin d ApoIloaiA^ wh ile Djrrachin m,ihe ftrv€B&3 
of PompoioSp tTM in tb& greatcBt; dingfer. 

Bat tbe further oonrao of tbe campaign did not fulfil 
the promiflouf this bHlliaut beginning. Thirtjof Cflesar^s 
trao^rts were captured bj Bibalus^ aud defltrvyed with 
every living thing on board. The whole coaatp from the 
idand of S^n to Corcjra, was cloeelj watched^ and for a 
time even Brundiaiain waa bJoekaded. Kor was BjrrmcliiniD 
captur^idp for Pommiofl had basiened bia Eiiareb and 
aeciLred it in timoi- Thus Caesar was wedged in among tho 
TGckA of Efdrns, between tlio immeDae fleet of tho enemy 
and B land army twice as stroDg as hia own. PompeiiiB 
was in no hurry to attack:p but estnbLiBbod bimBelf on tba 
right bank of the river ApfioH, between Dyrrachiam tud 
Apollouia, lucing Caesar on the left bank, arid awaited tho 
arrival of tbo Syrian I^ions which bad vyiatered at Per¬ 
ga nma. 

Caesar wne reecned from tbia peri Iona position by tbo 
onotyj of Warena Antemius, tbo commandant of Italy. 
Again the rransport Beet set Bail, with four legions and 
eight hundred horse. Tbo wind fortnu-itely carried it 
past the galleys of Libo» the Pirnipelnn admiral; but the 
Bame wind carried it northward, prist the campn of Cflcsar 
noil PompeiuB to LIasos, whit^h still ad hell'd to Cne?*r, 
where Lt was enabled to land only by t he most marrellons 
good fortune. At the tnomont wbeii the enemy *b sejuadron 
overtook the ships of AntoninSp at tho month of the bar- 
bonri the wind veered and drove them bock into tbe open 
sea, Pompeius was unable to prevent the Innotion of 
Caesars forces^ find now took up a new position on tbe 
GennsnSp between the river Apsns and Dyrmcbinin, When 
he refIIBed to give battltp Caesar succeeded in throwing 
hi cn seif with his best march mg troops between tbe enemy's 
camp and the town of Dynmcliium, on which it rested; 
and Pompeins again changed bis position, and encamped 
Ofion a small plnin enctosod between tho fork formed by 
the main chain uf tbo Balkans, which ends at Djrmcbittm, 
and a lateral branch which runs to the sea in a sonth- 
wefllcrly direction. Bis cQuriiTiunication with the town 
was secured by iho fleet, and there was therefore no diffi- 
cnllj jbont mpplifts, whtlo to Cftesar’s (amp proriisioas 
■Pfei^ broQght *t iDterrftls cmlj by etrang detaolimwits 
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lent into the totmcffj and flesli, b&rlej, anii ereii roots bad 
to bo eaton by the legions instead pf wheat. 

Under the:$e eirctimetancos inaction meant destruction 
to the CaeaariaiiB, and thej proceeded to occnpy the hejgbta 
cominfinding the plam oft which Pt^mpeina laj. They 
invested hi?s army with a chain of posts sixteen miles long^ 
and cat of the rivulets which flowed iiit* the plaiftj thus 
hoping to compel him either to fight or to embark. At 
the name time^ as at Alesia (p, 416)^ Cat sjrr caused a 
enter^ Line of entpanchments to be formed^ to protect him¬ 
self againat attacks from Dyrrachinni or from sttompto to 
tom his position^ The works advanced amid iciceisant 
conflictop in which the tried valour of the Coesarishs had 
nsiiallj the ndvanta^^ At one point, foe iiiilance, a 
single cohort maintained itself against foar hgions foi- 
soveml hours until help airived. At length the want of 
fodder and water began to be so sevorvly felt bj tho Fom- 
peiansp that it was absolutoly uecessaiy for them to strike 
a deobfive blow. The geneml was informed bjsonie Celtic 
deserters that the enemy had neglected to sreure the b^ach 
between his two lint^a of eutrL-ncbHients, six LkundiTd feot 
distant from each other. Fompetos comld ihus attack from 
three sidei at once* While the inner line was attacked 
from the r&mp and the outer line bj light-armed tronpi, 
convejed in vessels and landed beyond it, a third division 
lauded in the space between the two lines and atiacLcd in 
the rear the defenders who were aLn?ady aufficietitly occu¬ 
pied. The entrenchment next the aea whs taken^ snd the 
second was with diffi.culty held by Antonins amaiost- the 
advance of the enemy. Sonn aftorwardu Caei^ eagerly 
sei^ an opportunity of attack tog a Pompeian iegienf 
which had isolated^ with the bulk of hia tofantry j 

but a valiant resistance w^is inade^ and as the ground had 
been alreadi^ uficd for tbe encampment of several suc¬ 
cessive diviaions, it was maeh intersectod. by rpounde nnd 
ditches. Cnes&r^s right wing an d caval rj m issed their wny ; 
PompeiuSp advancing wttb five legions to the aid of his 
troop^^ found tbe two wings of the enemy sepamted and 
one of them isolated. A panic scited the Caesarisus i a 
disorderly flight ensued^ and the matter ended with the 
loss to Caesar of one tbonasnd of his best soldiers. Bat 
the resalbi of the day^s fighting were more serious than 
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tbti, Hries were broken. Tbe caralry of Ponapeini 

now ranged at will orer the adjacent conritrj, and ren¬ 
dered it almost impoeaible for him to obtain pnoriaioiia, 
Gnaens Pomipeins the jonnger hnd destrored lila few ships 
of war which ]aj at Oricurn^ and soon afterwards burnt 
the ttansport'3 at Lisina Caeear was thna cut off from 
the sea more than erei^ and^ ia fact, was uompletelj at the 
merej of Pompeins. 

It was now open to Pompeina to attack or to blockade 
hia enemj, ee to cross in person to Italj with the main 
army and try to recover the peninsnla. Bnt be left lii^^ 
opprment to mnke the fir^t more, and Caesar had no 
cfioica He bifgan immediately to retreat to ApQllonf&i 
followed by the enemy, whop howerer, after four days, 
had to giro np the pnrsuifc. Ill any roicea now advised 
Fompeina to cioss to Italy ; bnt this plan would necessitate 
the abandonment of the ayrian Legioita, now in Macedonia 
nnder Metellus Scipio^ andp besides, he hoped to capEnre 
the corp!i of Calvinus, whom Caestr had detached to en¬ 
counter MefeUus. Calrinus waa now on the Via Egnatia 
at Heraclea LynLestJs, and only learned the condition of 
things just in time to escape deatractlon by a quick 
departui'O in the dLrectioa of Thessaly. Cfflsar, who had 
airived at ApolIonia, and bud depcksited hia wounded thcjw, 
now fret cut for Thessaly, in order to get beyond the 
reach of the enemy's fleeL He cm^sed the monotain chain 
between Epirua end Thessaly, effecEed a junction with 
Calvin US at Asglniunx, near the source of the PenenSj md^ 
after storming and pillaging Gomphi, the first The^lian 
town before wliieb he appeared, quickly received the sub¬ 
mission of the others. 

Thus the victories of Dyrmcbinm had borne litElc froit 
to the victors, Caesar and Calvinns bad escaped pursuit, 
and stood united and in foil security la Thessaly. Bot 
the former eautlon of the Pompeians wns Etteco^ed by 
the moat boundless conbdencc. They regarded the victory 
as already won, and wcro rwlved at any price to fight 
with Caesar and trush him at the firet opportnnity. Cuto 
was left in command at Dyrrachinm and in Ccrcyra. 
Fompeias and Scipio marcSed soathward and met at 
Larissa. 

Coefrur waa encamped near PhMfralua, on the left bank 
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01 the rifer Euipebs, wLicli inters^ts the plain stretching- 
Enontiiward from L^isso^ PompEitii piichtd (lis camp on 
the right ha.uk^ along the ulof^ of Cynosccphala^, Mis 
entire armj was usseoihlcd^ and he Lad noweUTen legions 
nimbcHng 4?p000 men and 7000 horae, wiiilo Caoear ’vpua 
Btill exfwcting two legions from Aetolia and Theasaij, and 
two which were fin-iring by way of Illyria from Italy ; 
hiB eight legioDR did not number ra<'-re than tweivty-tiAo 
thoDsand mt'n and hb tavalry but one thonsand tmopers. 
All JniliLiryreasoTLE u^^ed PumpeiMa to fi^llt aonn, and the 
impatience of the cmigrautB had deobtlesa more weight 
than these reasons. The acnaLoi^ considered their triamph 
fleciire. Already thi're was strife about filling up Caefiar^s 
pontLhoatep and houses wero Lli-ed in the Porum for tlio 
next olectioDs. Great indignation waa excited when Pom- 
pci ua hesituted to cross the rivulet which separated the 
campst He waa only delaying the battluj they alleged, in 
order to perpetuate hia part of Agiimemnon and to mle the 
lougcr over bo many noble lords. The general jlelded* and 
prepared to attacks The Lattle-lieLd vras almoi.t the Bame 
on -which, a hundred and fifty jeatTj ago, the Eomans had 
laid the foondaiiob of their Eastern dominion. The right 
of the Ponipcians rested oa the Knipeuj^, Caemar^s left npon 
the broken ground in front of the nver. The other wingn 
were both out in the plain, and each wj*s covered hj cavalry 
and light troops. The plan of Pompeiua was to scatter 
with ids cavalry the weak hand of horsemeu opposite fo 
him, and then to take Cae.^ar^s right wing in tbe rear. 
Bu t Caesur, foreseeing tbe rout of his cnvalry, had stationed 
behind his right flauk about two thousand of his best 
legionaries, Ag the tnennj^a cavalry galloped round the 
line, driving Caesar's horsemen before them, they were met 
and thrown into confasron by this unexpected infuntry 
attack, and galloped from the field of baMle.* This uU' 
expected repulso of the cavalry riiiseii the couimge of Iha 

* It wa4 in thin iLtiHck that Lho weh-kuDwn direction ot Caesar to 
hil tzvmpi to Atrikfl at the facCB of tba ooeEDy^A borBOTnoa w&a ^vod. 
The iafantryp orttug in ad irre^lar waj airttinat c&toliy^were Dot to 
throw thnir pila, but to tUo them ni alwatit to bo more eficetiro, 
■wore tc thrust at the faCoa of the trooper*. It wrsa probably the 
wft uf t ho lAmp which angp oated the idea that tho Pompoian 
cavalry fied for foar of aeara od tboir faCCS, 
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CAesartaDs. Tla^ir tbird diTla^onr ^h\ch bad been beld in 
t'eserTp, advAsced all along tbe line. Pbmptiiiia^ who hid 
never tmated hia inTanlTj^ rodo at once from the fieJd to 
the camp. Hid legiocia began to waver and to retire over 
the brookt an operation which wae attended with mncii loss. 
The daj was lost, bat the army was Bnbstaniiallj iotacth 
Never^heleas Pompeina lost all tLype» and when he saw the 
troops recroasing I he brook he threw from him hia genemVa 
acarf and rodo off by the nearest roato to the sea. The 
army, dUcoaraged and leaderless, found no rest within 
thu camp. They were driven from ita ahelter^ and with¬ 
drew to iho beighta of Crannoo and Scottissa. As rhej 
attempted to march along the hi tie and regain Larissa 
Caoaar^ii troops intercepted tbolr raute, and at niglitfall 
cut them oU from the only rivulet in the neighbonrhood- 
Fifteen thousand of the enemj Liy dead or wounded npipn 
the field, while the Caesarians had only two hundred men 
inissmg. The next moriking tw'cnty thousand men laid 
down their arms, and of the eleven eagles of ihe enemy 
nine ware banded over to C^iefar. Caesar had on tliat very 
day reminded his men that th^y should not forgeb the 
fallow^ei^zen in the foe j hut ho found it necessary to use 
flome severity. The common soldiers were incorpOTated 
in the army^ fines and confiscatioiia were inflicted npon the 
men of better rank^ and the senators and equites of note 
were with few exceptions beheaded. 

The immediate reanlts ol this day, the 9th of Angnst, 
4S D.c.t wfera ftfwjn seen. All who were not willing or not 
obliged to fight for a lost cause now pa'^sed over to Caesarea 
side. The client communities and prince^ recalled their 
contingents. Phamaces, king of the Bosimcds, went go 
far ns to take possesaioti of Phanagorla, which hod been 
declared free by Pompeius, and of Little Armenia, which 
had been cQiiferred upon Dpiotarns, So si so msny luke- 
warm members of the aristoora^-y made their peace with 
the conqueror. But the flower of tbo defeated party made 
no oomproniij^; arislocrsts could not Come to terms with 
mnuarchy. Into whatever abjGs of di generacy she 
ariatocTfutic rule had now sunk, it bad oneo been & grent 
political system; tho sacred fire^ by which Italy had been 
conqacred and HannibAl bad h^n vanquiebed, continued 
to glow—altbcmgh somewhat dim and dull—in the Homan 
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Tiobility aa lon^ as ih^t nabilitj earisted, ond r^ndei^d a 
cordial nndtiratandia^ between the meu of tbe old r^^iW 
and the new monarch itnposaibls/* Many submitted out¬ 
wardly, and retired into life. Marcus Marcellue, 

who had broDji^ht about the mpture with Oaesarg retired 
into TolunUry bftawhmeut at Lesbos i but in the majority 
passion overwhelmed rejection. Ko one grasped tbehopc^ 
]esEne$8 of the situation mono clearly than Marcus Cato. 
ConviTLccd from this momeot that monarchy was luerit^ 
able, he doobted whether the constitutional party onglit 
to continoe the struggle^ But when he resolved etili to 
hgbt—not for victory, but for a more bouoo ruble full—he 
suught to draw tio one into the struggle who chose to 
make bis peace. It w'aa, in his meiely sense less and 

cruel to compel the individual to share the ruin of ihs 
Tepublic- 

Most of the leading men who esesped from PhamaluB 
m^e their way to Coieym, w here a council of war was 
held, at w hich Cato^ Metellua Scipio, Titus liabienus, 
Lucius Afrauiue, and Oniictis Pouipeius the younger were 
present. But the ahaence of the commandor^ia-^ebief and 
the internal dU^ueiona proven ted tbo adoprion of any 
coinmou resoktion^ and it was indeed diaicult to say 
what ought to be done+ Macedonia and Greece^ Italy and 
the Eftst^ were lost to the coalition. In Egypt fhero waa 
indeed a large army, bat it w^ soon evident that the 
court of Alexandria was not to be o&hed on. In Spain 
Fompeiao ayinpathies were very strong, especially in the 
army, so muoh io that the Caesarians had to give up the 
idea of invading Africa from that quarter; in Africa, 
again^ the cDalltion, or rathc:‘r kin-g duba, had been arming 
nnmoleatcd for more than a year i so thait in two regions 
it was sLill po^ible for the constiLnLkonalists lo prolong 
the etrnggle in bononrahle warfare for some tSme to 
come. By sea, too, their power was litilL considerable, evcti 
after the recall of the sabject contiugenta, wliilo Caesar 
was s-till almost withoat a f!eet. And there w'as yet Another 
possibility-^th&b of 4 Parthian alliance, and of procaring 
the restoratiou of the rcpubllo at the hands of the oommon 
foe. 

Meanwhile, Caesar was in hob pursnit of PompeiuB. The 
lattef had gone first to Lesbos, where he joined hij wife 
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ftnd bis son ^cxius \ tlienca bo ptooseded io 

Cilicia and to Cjpriia. Fosp of the reception he might 
meet with ffom Lis aristoemtio alljea nppeat^ to hare 
decided him to take refuge with the Farthiiivi king^ rather 
than to fly to Corcyra. He was in Cyproa, coUeeting 
meecj and aiTning a band of alavea^ when he heard that 
Antioch bad declared for C&esar and that the Farthiaa 
route waa no longer open, be thereupon hastened to 
Egypt, from the resourced of wjiich he might hope to 
reerganito the witr- 

After the death of Ptolemy Anfetes in 51 B.c.p his two 
cbildren—Cleopatra, aged about siiteen^ and Fbolemaetis 
pionjsios, a boy of ten—had aseend&d the throne, accord¬ 
ing to their father'a will, as ooihsorts. But the brother^ 
With his guard 1*1 n Fothinna, had driven Cleopatra from the 
kingdom, and was lying with the whole Egyptian army 
at PelusLuin, to protect the easteni fmntior against her^ 
when Fotnpeiiie anchored at the promontory of Caaius^ 
and asked permiBsion to knd. Hia reqneat was abetit iA bo 
refused when the king^s tntor^Theodotus, pointed out ihat^ 
if rejected, Pompeius would probably nse his connections 
in Egypt to inatigato rebeliifm in the urniy, and lhat it 
would cpo better to make away w^ith him. Accordingly 
Achillas, tbo royal genemh end eome of the old Soldiers of 
Pompeina went in a barge to Pompeins, ivhom they 
inyitM to come on board in order to be conreyed to land. 
As be was stepping on shore the military tribune, Eucius 
Soptimiua, stabbed him in the back^ under the eyes of his 
wife and son, who had to w ab-h the mnider from the deck 
of thdr vessel (Sept, 28, 48 ac.). It was the sumeday 
of the same month on which* thirteen years ago* lie had 
entered the capital In triumph over Mlthradates He was 
y a good hlhcer, but otherw tse a man of mediocre gifts of 
intellect and of heart, . , , Barely once in a tbonsand years 
doea there arise among the people a men who is a king not 
merely in name but in reality, Jf this dii^proporlion be* 
tween semblance mid reality lias never perhapa been bo 
Btrgngly marked as in Pompeius^ the fact may well excitii 
grave rejection that it was precir^ely he who In a certain 
senw opened the seriea of EomEin monarrha.^' When Caesar 
arrived in Alejrfindria all was over. He turned away in 
deep agitation when the murderer broogbt the head bin 
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riVal ta hie ship. Hovr Ci^esar would havo d«alt with 
Ponap^iDii had he been captured alire it is imposeible to 
sa/< Bui iutertst as well ns humanity would pt'obably 
hare couustlled ckmettcy, The death of Pompeiaa did 
not bruak tip the Foiupeiatis^ but gave tbem^ . . . iu Ms sona 
QuaeuB and Sextus^ two li^ad«rs, both of wltoin werejoting 
and aetivop and the second a man of decided enpacity. Tu 
the newly founded hereditary mouBJobyt the hereditaty 
preteudGrehip attached fit once like a parasite^ and 

it wTifl very doubtful whether bj this ehango of ponsona 
Caesar did not Joeg moi^u than be gained/' 

Ca0i>ar's immediate object tvub aceomplishrd t but h& 
lauded and proceeded at ouce to Betdo rnattera in Egypt 
He waB accompanied by 3,200 men End 600 cRTaliy, and, 
taking uphiB abode iu theroTal palace, he began cnKccting 
the money he ut*gently needeij, and regulating the Egyptian 
Buceesaiim. No war eontrLbutLon woe imposed, niia the 
arrears oF the sum aiipnlatcd for in 50 P.c* (p. 372J were 
comm El ted for a final pknyment of ten milliou denoiii 
{£400.000). The birotlicr and eister wetu ordered to 
Euspond hnetilities^ and it ws??: decided that I hey ihaald 
rnfe joiatly, in accordance wilb their father's will. The 
kingdom of Cyprus waa giveu^—as the appanage of tha 
BGcond-bom of Egypt—tu the younger children of Auktes^ 
Arsiuoe and Ptolemaeus the jonuger- 

But a storm was brewing. Alexandria w-as a cosmo- 
plitan city, hardly inferior to Eome m tho ntimber of 
Its population^ and far supeT-iDr in Btirring commercial 
spirit. In the cittzens there was a lirely national self- 
iiuporlaucCT which can hardly be called patriotism,—a 
turbulent vein which mado tlipm indalgeiu .street riots as 
heartily as the PAriijiaoe of to-day. Fothinus and the 
boy-king were much dlBeoutented with CsesarV arrange^ 
mentB, and^ostcnlAtiously sent the trea^urcBof the templa 
and the royal plate bo be melted at the mint. Both the 
piety and the natlorial fpeling a| the populace were 
shocked. The Roman army o7 occunation had become 
denatlonoli7cd by its long sojoarn in Esrypt and by inters 
marriage with the women of the eountry; they were 
indigent at being obliged to Eui^peud their action on tha 
frontier at the bidding of Cne-sar and his handful of 
legionaries, and numerous assasainationB of bis soidlem In 
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the citj- revealed to Cae^r danj^r in which was 
placed. He eonteiated himself with ordfring* op rein- 
mrcemento from Asia, and meantime prosecuted the 
basiiicaa in hand. It was a time of rest after toilp anil 
tierer was there greater gaiety in the camp. " It was a 
merry prelnde to a gmTe drama/^ The Roman army of 
oecopation suddenly appeared in Alexnndria, nnder the 
leadership of AchLUaa^ and the citicens at oaeo mado 
cotnniciii esmse with the newly amVed soldii^ra. 

Caesar hastily colleobed his scattered troops, seized tha 
king and bis mlnisterp and entrenched htmso^f in the 
palace and^theatre* The war deet^ as there was no time 
to place it in safety* was burned ^ And the lightbonae inland 
of Pharos was ocenpied by means of boats^ Thus the 
way was kept open for reinforcements. Orders were at 
once issued to the commandant of Asia Minor and to the 
nearest subject countries to send troops and ships in all 
hsst^. lu the streets tho inanrrectioD had free course: 
fighting went on from duy to day; but Caesar eonld not 
break thronL^h to the fneshwat.-r Jake of Marea, nor could 
the Aleiandrtans master the besieged or depnTe them of 
water. The canals from tho Nile were spoiled by in- 
trodneing as It water, bat wells deg on the b&ach furnished 
a tufiScient fittpply. The besiegers then directed tbeir 
attention to the son. The island of Pbaroe and the mole 
which connected it with the mainland dirided the hai-bonr 
into a western and nn eastern port. Tha JatUr with the 
island were in Caesar's ^wer^ the former, with the mole, 
in that of the Aleiandrians. The fleet of tho Utter had 
been bnifiit, bnt they equipped a small sqaadron snd 
attempted, thxiugh in Tain, to pwrent the entrance of 
tranaports coiiTejmg a l^ion from AaU Mioor Bot 
woea, Booti after, the besiegers cBptur<ed the island and 
compelled Caesar a ships to lie in the open roodetead, his 
position was indeed periloes. Hie fleet was eompoUed: to 
flght rapeatedly, and if it should onee bo defeated he would 
completclj hemmed iu and prolablj' losi, Accordiuglj 
he determined to attempt to reooTCF the islaotL The 
double attack from the ^ aad from the harbour was 
Success fal, and both the Ulaud and the part of the mole 
nearest it were captured, and heboeforward lemuiiied in 
Caesar a bauds. 
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Bat relief wna at haod j Mibbmiiatefi of PergamnSp 
^IfiiiuLd be a natiiml eon of tho old enemrof Rome, 
arrived with a motlej aroij ir&tbered from all the coidid uni¬ 
ties of CUicifl and Syria, He oceopi^d PeluEiunip ai^diben 
marched towards Memphis to avoid the intcracct^ groovd 
of the OeUa■^ At the sarae timej Cacjiat' conveyed part of his 
troops ID ships to the wcsEem end of lake hfaresp and 
marched round the lake and atoogthe river to join Mithrn- 
dates. The jnactioa was effected; and the combioed 
errnj marched into the Oelta^ ’where the young king (who 
had been released by Caesar in ihe hope of alkyiog the 
insurreetion) was posted on rising ground between the 
N i le and eonie m arshy swamps Caesar at taefc ed from three 
sides atoncep the cninp w^aa takenp and the fitsnrgeiitg were 
either pul to the sworn or drowned ; among flie Intter ’wus 
young king. The inha<bitanta met Caesar on hia entry 
in monrningp and with the images of their gods in their 
hands imploreil mercy. The fronqoeror contented hi miielf 
with grauting to the Jews settled in Alexandria the same 
nghte as the Greek population enjoyed^ and with sub- 
atitating for the army of ocenpation, which nnminally 
nMyed the Egyptian king^ a regular Koman garrison of 
three lcgioti3^ under a commnnder nominated by hims^Rp 
•ffh^e birth made it impossible for him to abuse hfs 
positiont — Bufio+ the fou of a fmedman. Cleopatra- and 
tf^ brother Ptolemaeua received the crown^ under 

the snpromacy of Home j the princes Arsincio was curried 
off to Raly, Cyprus was again added to the Homan 
province of Cilicia. 

The Alexandrian insurroction in nnimportant in itselfp 
hut it compelled the man on whom the wdiole empiro now 
depended to leave bis proper task for nearly &ix months. 
In the meantimep accident or the ability of individual 
officers decided matters everywhere. 

In Afik Minor, Gnlvinna had, been ordered^ on Cne^r'a 
dep^nroi to compel Phamaces to cvscuate the torritones 
ho had occupied, especiaHy lesser Armenia (p. 4db). But 
CalvIniiH was obliged to despatch to Egypt two out of hii 
^^rue le^ons^and was defeated by Phamoeea at Nicopolia, 
n ben Loeaai' himself arrived, Phnmaces promised sub- 
Uiission^ but took no steps to relinqaish bis conquests, in 
the hope that Caesar would soon depart. But Caesar 
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broke off negcitiQtioiLs, null aivaoced a;^aiiiEt tbo kin^^a 
camp at Zielk* A comploto victory waa gained, and th^ 
campaign was over ia five daya. The Bosporan kbgtloin 
waa bestowed upon ^Litliradates of rerj^mtis. C^hesar'a 
OWE allies in Syria end Asia Minor were richly rewarded ; 
thit&e of Pompeina diarciaaed^ as a nila, with fines and 
repritnanda^ Bnt Deiotarns was confined to bis hereditary 
domain^ and Armenia was given to Ariobarznneap 

king of Cappadocia. 

In niyria there had been warlike operationo of some 
imporb^ince while Cata^ir was in Egypt. The interior 
Bwarmed with dispersed Pompeians, and tbn Oalm^tiaa 
was bitterly hostile to Caeaar Bat the OaesarJan 
lieutenant, Quintus Cornificine, was able iiot only to maiu- 
tain himself but to defeat Marcus Octavius, the ooiiqnerur 
of Caricta fp. 459)^ in aovemi engagements. During the 
winter Aultia Gahinius arrived to take over the comtEumd 
of Illyria, and soon bogaji a bold expedition into the 
interior. Hut his army was swept away ; he suffered a 
disgraceful defeat during his rotu^ar, and aoon afterwards 
died at Salonae. Finally Yatiniaa^ the governor of limn- 
disiam^ deflated the fleet oF Oetavms witli a force ex¬ 
tern pori^d out of oiidinary sbip 4 provided with boaks, 
and rompelled him to quit ihinse watt is. 

But tho cimdition of thinj^s was most serious in Africn, 
where the most eminent of the Pompeians had gathered 
after the defeat of Pharsalus, and had had ample time to 
reorganise the war on a Ini^ erile. The fanaticism of 
the emigrants had^ if possible, increased: they continued 
to murder their prisoners, and oven the ulficere of Cncaar 
nndrr a flag of truco- King Juba, in whom was com¬ 
bined all tho fury of a barbarian nnd of a partisan, 
wished even to extirpate tho citixfrna of every uoinmnnity 
nuspectf'd of ajMipathiT.ing with the encray^ and it was 
only hy the intervention uf Csto that Utica itself was 
Saved. It bad been no easy task to fill tlie vacant post 
of Co enman J ei^in-ch ief. Juba, Met el Ins Scipio, Vams, tho 
governor of the province, nil kid claim to it, wblle tho 
B^my desired Cato, who was indeed the only man w^ho 
had the necessary devotion, energy, and authority. But 
through Catos own infiuence tho decision fell upon Sripio, 
as the o^cer of highest sLanding i nevertheless it won Cato 
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alone wtio confronic^cj the insoleiit ckinis of king Julia, 
nnd made tiui feel that the Roman uobilitj canitu to him, 
not Aj H&pplifliitB to a protecfcur, but ns to a subject from 
whom they wei^ entitled to demand a-ssi^taoce. With 
Scipio the ting caiTied. his puiiit, that the pay of hi» 
tt*oop3 shonld ^ be ebar^ged on the Roman treasury, and 
that the province of Africa should be ceded to him in 
iha erent of victory. 

The aenate of the three hundred” ngain nppeairedr 
and filled op their ratiks fiom (he best or woflhhiest ol 
the et^nites. Warlike preperntions went forward with 
great activity. iLvefy inaii capable of bearing armB was 
enrolled, and the land was stripped of its cnitivators. 
The infsotry nombered fourteen legions, of which fonr 
were legions of King Juba armed in the Rotilbh maQiior. 
The hoavj cavalry, conaiKting of Ceita and Germans who 
arrived with T^bienus, woa sixteen hundred etrong, to 
whom DiOEt be added Juba's sqimdtoo, equipped tti the 
Roman style. The light (roopa were mostly CfiamidianB, 
and very nurneronSp javelin men, and archers mounted 
or on foot, Lnatly there were 120 elephants, and the fieet 
of fifty-five sail under Varna nnd Oetavius. Money was 
piovided by the self-taiEation of the senate, which ineladcd 
many very wealthy men; huge stores were occumulntcd 
in the fortieses, w hile the open towna w ere denuded of 
pmvsBions. 

An evil Htnr seemed to preside over the African eKpe- 
ditfon of Cat sir, Not only was it deluved by his lorrg 
absence in Egypt+ but the preparatory tneksores which hd 
on foot before leaving for Egypt niiscarHed. yjtnn 
Spain, ^Quintus Cassius LO'ngnit^s had been ordered to 
CrtJM into Africa with four legions, and to adrane® 
against Numidla in ciinjuncHnn w'ith Bogud, king of 
weatcni Manrel^nia, But in this army were many natiio 
Spaniards, aud^ two cf tho IcgioEis bsd formerly been 
PoiupeLm. Difficnltiea arcse^ which. were only aggiwvated 
by tho Unwise and tyrannical condnet of the governor. A 
formal revolt broke ont, and was only twpreascd on the dis¬ 
avowal of JiOnginus by the resprctablc Caesar fans and on 
the interferonce of the gorertidr of the notlhern province. 
Gains Trebeniue, who arrived in the autumn of 47 B.O- to 
ai3perfiede Louginiis^ everywhere received obedience; but 
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mcATiwliile DOtbifi^ been done to binder the enemy 
Di^nizationa in Afrin. 

Still mone ierionn diAcuities ocenrred amon^ the 
troops collected in sonikem Italy for the African cam- 
paign. The majority of these conaiated of the old legicoH 
which had ‘"fonnded Caesar's tbmne in Gaul, Spain, and 
Thessaly/' They weiu spoiled by i ictory and disorgaTnzed 
by their long repose !□ Italy. The ti^meodons demands 
made cm them by their general bad thinned their ranks to 
a fearful extent, and had left in the minds of the anr- 
TiTorsa secret mnconr which only wanted an opportunity 
to break forth. The only man who had any induence 
over them liad been atsent^ almost nnh6;ird of, for a year j 
and when otdem to embark for Sioily arrived the stcFim 
bnfc^t. Tlie men wf used to obey unless the promised 
preseuis were paid to them, and threw stimea at the 
oncers sent by Caesar The mittireera set out in bodies 
to extort fiilhlmcnt- of the promises from the jreiieml ia 
the capitaL Caesar ordered the few soldiers in. the city to 
occupy the gatc^ and suddenly appeared among tho 
furious hands demanding to know what they wanted. 
They exclaimed^ “Discharge/* Their rwjnest was ini' 
mediately granted. An to the presents pinmised on the 
day of triumph, well as the lands destined for thaiTL, 

though not promised, Caesar added, they might apply to 
him on the day whifti he and the other soldiers shonld 
triumph; in the trinmph itself they could not of course 
pariLcipate, as having been previonsly discharged. The 
men wens not prepared for this turn of affairs. They 
hj^ demanded dtscharge in order to annex their own con- 
ditiona to their ^rvice if refused. They were ashamed, 
too, at the Bdulity with which the iciperater kept his 
word, even after they hftd forgotten their aUegiance, and 
at the gener^ity with which he granted more tlian he had 
promisedr When they n^lized that they must appear as 
mere apectatoi:? at the triumph of iheir comradeSi when 
^otr general addre^^sed them no longer as comrideet" 
but aa ^*bni^es8eas^;((jnicitea)—anama which destroyed. 
Were, at cue blow the whole pride of their past 
soldierly cairecr,—when the? felt cure more the spell of 
the man wboM presence had for them an irresistible 
powETj they steed for a wbiJs mute and undecided, GU 
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from ill a cry niwe that the genrml should price 
mere recci^^e tLi^m into faToarp aod ngaiji pemiit them to 
be called Caesar'a sold i era. After a sufficient amoaTit of 
entreaty Caesar yielded; but the riagleadenii had a third 
cat ol from tbeir trlrtnphaJ presenis. "History knows 
00 greater psychological niAsterpiecep and none that waa 
TDOT 1 & cotnpfetely Bnecessfnl.” 

Then again the African cafnpsfgn was delayed When 
Caesar arrired at Lilybneiiiii the legioua destined for 
embarkatiop had not rn^arly arrived, and the experi¬ 
enced troopH were the furthest distant. How ever, Cnesar 
sailed on the 25th of HecemberT 47 B.c.p with nix JegiorLSp 
five of which were newly raised. Stems preverited the 
enemy % fleet froin obstmetieg their passage^ but the 
name storms Scattered Caesar's fleet, and he conld not dis¬ 
embark near KfidrnmetDiiL more than SpOOO men and 150 
hoTsemeo, He got possession of the two seoports of 
Ruspina and Little Leptis, and kept his troops within en- 
trenchmenlSp and ready at a rnoment^s notice to re-embark 
if attacked by a superior force. But the remaining ships 
arrived soou afterwards, ai^d cm the folbwing day Caesar 
made an expedition with three legions into the interior 
to procQjy supplies. He was attacked by Labienns, who 
bad nothing but light tnjopsj and tho legions were soon 
snrtounded. By deployiiig his whole lino, and by a 
serits of spirited ehaigas, Caesar saved the hononr of his 
arms and mads good his retreat; bat had not Rnspina 
been close at hand, the Mooriili javelin might have aceom^ 
plisbed the same rrsnlt as the Parthian bow^ at Carrhae. 

Caesar would not again expose his soldiers to such an 
attack, and remained inactive till his veteran legions 
ahonld arrive. Jn the interval he tried to organize somo 
force to counterbalance the enormous superiority of (he 
enemy in lighLamted troops. He equipped light home- 
men and archers from the fleet, and succeeded ic raising 
against Julm^ the Gaetrilian tribes. The Mauretauiao 
kings, Bognd snd Bocchaa, were Jnba's natnraJ rivals, 
and there still roamed in those regions a band of Cati' 
linariana under Publius Sitriaa of Nnceria, W'ho had 
eighteen years ago become converted from a bankrapt 
Italian merchant into a leader of free bands. Bocchna 
and Bittins fell upon Numidia, occupied Cirta, and com- 
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polled Jttba to $ 0 Tid a portion of iiis traopA to hia sonthem 
and iFeetem fnjTitiera^ Still Caesar's position wna an- 
pleasant oaaaghi bis amj crowds togt^thcr iffit.1iin 
A Apace of fiix fiqnare mile-s ; corEi yrvA supplied bj* the 
fleetj but there woa dearth of foHige+ If Scipio 

retifisd and ahandoned the cooet towns, be might at least 
endlessly protract the war \ thia plan waa admed by 
Cato^ who offered at the samo time to crosi into Italy an'i 
call the irpiiblicana to arma. But the decision lay with 
Scipio^ who rcsoli^ed to con tin no the war on the coast. 
This b]un>ter was all the more serious because the army 
which they oppoiMKl to Cicsar was in a IrouhlcBoruB 
temper^ ntsd tbo strietiess of the le?y, the esHaustfon of 
the country^ and the devast«tion of mAnj of the smaller 
townships had pTtxinced a feeling of esa-sperAtaon in the 
region to which the war was timnsFoiTH, The African 
towns declared, wherever they could, for Caesarn and de¬ 
sertion increased continnally in the army. Ent Scipio 
JO Arched with sll his forco from Utica, appealed befono 
the towna occupied by Caesar, mid repeatedly offered bim 
battle. CacA&r refused until all his veteran legions had 
ArriTed, when Sclpio on hit part gT^iv afraid, and nearly 
two motkths passed away in skirmishes and io efforts to 
procure anpplies. 

When Caesar's last remforceraents bod nrrired he made 
a lateral movement towards the town of Thapsus, stronirly 
garrisoned by the enemy. Scipio now committed the 
anpArdonable blunder of risking a battle to save the towiip 
on ground which placed the decLsion in tbo liands of the 
mfantry of the line^ He advanced io a fhositlon inime- 
diotely opposite Cae^ar^a camp on the sbore, and» at the 
same timOi the garrison of Thapj^u^ prepared for a sal If, 
Cneaii-h camp-guard enfEced to repulse the latter; and 
his leglona, forming a correct estimate of the enemy from 
their want of precision and from their ilUeloscd rank*^ 
eompelled a trumpeter to sound for the attack even bL-foro 
the general gave tbft signal. The right wing, in advance 
of the rest of the lincj tamed thn olepbaniA oppoftcd to 
them back upon tbe ranks of the enemy ; they then broke 
the loft W'Sntj oF their opponents* and overthrew the whole 
line. The old camp of the enemy was at a diatanoc^ and 
the new one was not yet rcadjj so that the defeated army 
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^fis aTinrset anni^iilatest, Tlie Jegionariea irfuR^d all 
quarter 5 they were tired of being hurried from one con¬ 
tinent to Another in ptireuit of an enetnj who, tbangh 
always defeated^ waa never destroyed, rifty thousand 
corp^ei^ covered the held of Thapfiufi, among ’which were 
those of Eoveral CaesainaD offieErs suspected by the Goldiers 
of aympalhj with the enemy. The victorious army 
numbered no more than fifty deod (April 6, 46 u.cO- 
The fltruijrgle wajs over in Africa : Cato convoked the 
aenate nt Utica^ and asked them to decide whether they 
would yield or cootinne their defence. At first the mom 
coutagaotn? view' seemed likely to prevail, but nltitnatelj 
it was resolved to yield. Faustus SnUa^ and Locins 
AfraikiuA soon arrived with a body of cavalry and wished 
to defend the city after elaughtering «® tnnste the nn- 
trnatwoithj citixetis. Cato indi|rnant1y refnaed ; and after 
checking, as far oir ha could, by his nuthorilj and bj 
largesses, tho fury of the soldieryi end after providing 
the means of flight for those who feared to truwt them¬ 
selves to tbo mercy of Caeasr, ho at laat lielfl himself 
released from hie command, and, retiring to his chaenber, 
plunged his sword into his breast. 

Few of the fiigitiva ]ca<lors escaped i Armnius and 
Fauatus were delivered np to Caesar, And when he did not 
order their iminedjato OJtecntion were cut down by the 
soldiers. Melellas Scipio was captured by the cruisora of 
SittiuSf and stubbed himself. Xing Juba, half expecting 
thefsane, had canaed a huge funeml pile to ho prq^aied 
in the nLarkct-ploce of Zmrii&, npan which ho proposed to 
consnme himself with ail hb treasures and the dead 
bodies of all the citizens. Bnt the latter had no desiro 
to adorn tho funeral rites of tho African Sardanapalus; " 
and closed their gates when he appeared in company ’with 
^larcuB Petreius. Tlio ting, ** one of those natnma that 
beeotna i^iivngc amidet a life of dazzling and insolent 
oujoymen^, and prepam for themselves even out of death 
An 

bis country hnnapH, when-p after a copintis banqnetp ho 
chalEenged: Petreios to fight him in single combAt. The 
conqueror of Cat i I in a fell by the hand of the king; and 
the laiter CAUSed himself to bo stabbed by one cl his 
slavcA. Labienns and Sextus Pompeins fled to Spabit 
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Mid betook thenselTee to a. piratical warfare bj land 
aaa sea. * 

The kingdom of ^fauinism was now broken np. The 
eastern portion was anited with the kiagdom of Boccbna, 
and k;ng Bognd was rewarded with cDoaiderable gifta- 
prte WM handed over to Pnbiioa Sittiiu as a BeUtcment for 
his half-Roman bands j but this same district, as well as 
the la^t and most fertile part of Numidia, was nnited 
«» “ ^0*^ Africa with the older province of Africa. 

The straggle, which had last^ for four years, thne 
rminated in the complete victoTy of the new monarch. 
The o^archj might no doubt be dated from the moment 
when Pompeius and Caesar had established their ioint 
rale, and overthrown the aristocratio constitation. Bat 
it was only the h^tle-6 elds of Fhataalns and Tbapsoe that 
set aside the joint rale, and caeferred dxiiy and fi^rmal 
recognition on the new monatioh. Pretenders and con¬ 
spiracies, even revoIntionB and restorations, might ensue, 
but the continuky of the free rspublici nninterrnpted 
uriDg iiTo hnndr^ yearej wss bmke^ thmafh, and 
m4^&rchj was «QUbliahed aa an ftccompliBhed fact. 

That the constitiitional stroi^le was at ao and wa3 
pwlaimf^ bj Cato when he fell opon bis swonj at Uticai, 
The repohlic w^ dead, thy tre&sona was carried eff, — why 
abould the remain ? “ Thm was mow nobili^, 

and. above all, more judsfojent in the d«ath of Cato than 
there had been in his life.” He wm not a great man; 
he was the ideal of nnreflfcting republicanism, and this 
has made him the faroorite of all who make it Iheit 
e y, but he woe “ the only man who hononrably and 
cDuregeoosly defended in the Sast struggle the great 
MStem doomed to desteactioii, Jaat because the shrewdest 
lie feels Itself inwardly annihilated before the eimpla 
truth, and all the dignity and glory of hamaii 

natore ultimately depend not ou shrewdness but oa 
honesty, Cato has played a greater part in history than 
sjJperi*** to him in intellectw ... It was 
a rearfully stmkiiig protest of the republic against the 
monarchy, that the Inst republican went as the first 
KOnmre which tore ftaander Ilk# 

,«“®titoiioiial character with 
which Caesar invested t« nionapchy, and exposed in 
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al? its hypocritical falfcehood the shibbolctti of the rccon* 
ciliatioa of all part;^^ under the acgia of if^'hich despot iftm 
grew tip, . , , The unrelenting warfire which Ihn 
ghost of tha legitimate republic waged for centorjos—- 
from Cassius and Bratus down to Thraaca and TacituK^ 
naj even far laten—a warfare of plots and literature,, waa 
the legacy which the dying Cato bequeathed to Lia 
enemies.” Immediately after hia death the man whs 
revered ^ a saint by the party of which in his life he wm 
often the tanghing-stock. and the scandal “But tho 
greatest of thoeo jzinrka of rcf^pect was the involan^srj 
homage which Caesar iendered to him wbcti he made an 
exception to the oontemptnous elemency wilh which ho 
was wont to tieat his opponentsp Pompeians m well aa 
repDblicans, in the case of Cato bIouci and pursued him 
even beyotid the grave with that energetic hatred which 
practical ststesmeu are wont to fed towards antagonists 
who oppose them in a demaiii of ideas, wideli is as dauger-^ 
ODs in their view aa it lies beyond their reach/* 
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CHAPTER xxxrm. 

tJl£ OLH lE^DVLIC JlJffU TME BffEIT MONARCHT. 

Cfemr'4 lioe^ eM chuuster—Hit mtt^rapti to txoitQ the ttAto^ to 
eilromfl partiAiiH amji DaisaQjafcQ hit cppcnpattf 
^Pnnoplu df tbfl inpolii- pmrtj *^4 yf 

— Caeami^j officea—-1. itl^ of laiparfUor^MouiJ^hic&l iojilgiiu And 
prcryg^Tct—l^giiiMtioa—Tti4 h>^» 1 edbct—Tfao tenmle—The 
caeeEtciTe'—The flnbjHt tttrritostya—^The ma^iirtnitcfl:—lLeh|p<iiSl 
bimiDiatrrittdn ^ Hslitarj neof^^nziUMtiaD—^F idAIicmI 
wera»—Incnud yf »1dieri” paj—Condi ticHi of tha nAditAt— 
HwiurOfl of refonn mod polled—Cenditioft of lUik—A^cuS Cm 
—^nor^atliag-The middls eliwt—Rich eEui poor—ImiDo^ 
^OQWrt—IXapopQlHioa—naeufLivK 
—of 4dbbf}n^L4W of iiiaolr«iid/—Reatnctkma on mona^- 
fldaJin^^ncoDnij^iOdDt of a^anltiini^Bd^iaLian of the 

nnamojpet ■yt^ni—Th* prortayya—Tywwy nf the Roomn 

and OApitnUatB-^MeAdoma of rrliof and prvtHrtion 
—Mlionatitte* of tho emptre—The GfCok and Hid Jew pro* 
^baitttiOD of the povincee—BJatbctSOfii bdtweeo 
Jtdiy ned the proTuicot IdfnlM^EIdinonij; of AdnainiatnitlT# 
Unity—finrrey of the empire—-■FMiOn. of relSginn*—Condition 
cf the crimioal and *iril kw—Wai^hte and meeamg—The 
CaJgodAT. 

CaE!UR in his Mty-^lx\h year (bora J^lJ 12^ 102 B.C.?) 
when the battle oF Th^paos wtatie hiEn sole monarch of 
Rome. He epi-unj^ from one of the oldest noble 
families of Latiem, and traced his linenge bark to the 
heroes of the Iliads and to the kinj^ of Rome; and he 
spent the y^ra oF hh boyhood Jike any nther noble yoafb 
of the j^eriod, in playing with litera^ture and ^eiRe-malcing^ 
in lore intrigues and the arti of the toilette, together with 
another art much attidied at tlint period, that of always 
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borrowing and oever pajing. But munliood found hia 
vigour bi»th of tnind and bodj niiimprtired ; in fencing 
and Tiding he T?aa a match for any of his aoidicrs^ and 
the incredtblo j-apidlty of his jonmejs ne^toniKhed Krpth 
frieml and foe. His power of intuition was remarkable, 
and displayed itself ii3 the pmcticability and precision of 
bis onlorfl;^ even wlien he had not aeeu w ith bis own eyes, 
while b:s tnemorj never failed him. AlthDugh a gentle-^ 
maii^ a man of geniui^, and a mnnarchp he haii still a 
heart'^ Hfs lore for his mother deep and laeticLg^ 
while he was sincerely devoted to bis wives» obrivo 
als to bis datighler Jnlia. His fidelity to bis associates 
was nowavering, and several of them^ such as Aulus 
Hiriins and trains Matius^ showed their attachment to him 
after hia death. But, above allp Caesar w'bs a realist and 
a man of senso j hie {wssion wus neier stronger than ho 
conJd contnoL Litemtnre and verse-making occupied him 
at timcsp but m bis sleepless hoors he cbosei to meditate 
upon the injectiens of Latin nouua and verb#. After the 
revels of his joutb he avoided wine entire!j, and tliDugh 
ho enjojed, even when a monareb, the society nf womens 
he allowed them no infiqenco over him. He prided himself 
upon hie personal appearance, and covered the baldncfs of 
KIr kter Tears with tho Ian ret einipltit which he wore in 
public. It was the re-^ult of this coni realism that Cuesar 
posAossed the power of Living keenly In. the present 
moment^ undisturbed by memory or expectation ; that he 
could at any moment apply his whole geuius to the moat 
incidental enterprise. To this he owM hsa “marrellDus 
serenity,'* his iiidependencD of contivi by favonrito i-r 
friends He never deceived himselF as to the power of 
fate aud the abiliiy of man ; he felt that in all things 
fortune—ikccidont^tnnst bestow s access^ and this pei^luips 
is the rcufion why be often cboflo to play so desperate 
a grime. 

Caesar ws^ from the beginning of hia political career 
emphfttioftlly n statesman : bis aim w as the regeueivition, 
pnUiicJil, military^ intellectual and moral, of hie own and 
of tho HoHeniu nation. He was a brilliant and mnacnlipo 
oi-ator, an nnllior of eu inlmliable purity aud siinplicity of 
style; as a geiiera.1 be disregarded rontine and tradilion, 
and conducted each campaign with regard to its owa 
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reqtiireiDent?. Lika William of Oi-ange^ ho stood alfrfrja 
resdj for battle after defeat^ mnd in the rapid movemetil 
of masaes of men—the hlgbeat and moat difficEilt element 
of warfare—he w-aa nnriTallod^ Bat he was all th^ao 
things onlj aecoadarilj, and merely b^eanae he wip^ a 
statesman; tbej were bnt the meana to an end. Hia 
original plan hsd been to compa&s hia like Periolef, 
witbont force of a-nue, and it waa not till the age of forty 
that he found himself at the head of an armj. TtiU 
improvised generalship is seen in the temerity with which, 
in laa^y iastances^ notably when he landed in Epirtia, ho 
aet asidOp without absolute necessity, the best founded 
principles of war. But^ ihongh a master of the art of 
wATp he did his ntmoet to avert cinl strife, and, after the 
he allowed no hietfli^hj of marsh ale or govem- 
menl of pmetortana to ariie. Ho had every quality which 
makes the statesman. Me was a born mler^ atid compelled 
men of all natnrea to work in his service. His talent for 
organization wiu unaorpassedp and is seen in the creation 
and lil&nageinent of his political alliances and of his army. 
He never made the blunder^ which bo mexiy others have 
mndop of carrying inJo poUtics tho tone of miiitaiy 
cotninand: he was a tnonareb, bnt never a tyrant. In hfi 
life there were doubthas many mistakes^ but them was no 
false stop of passLon for him to regret i nothing to be 
compared with the murder of Kleitos or the burning of 
PersepoliSp in the life of Alexander, Whatever his task, 
he always recognised its nataral limits i where he recog¬ 
nized that fa be had s^keti, he always ol^ycd^ Alexander 
on the HyphssiSp Kapoieon at MoscoWp (nmed back 
because they were compel Jed : Caesar turned hack volun¬ 
tarily on the Thames, and on the Hhine; and on the 
Banabe and the Eaphrates he thonght, not of unbounded 
conquests, bnt of well-considered frontiers. 

Such Was the man—so easy and yet so difliciiU to 
describe. Tradition has handed down copions and vivid 
ill formation regarding him, and yet no man is more difficult 
to repr^ace to thy life. The secret lies in bis perfection ; 
the artist can paint anything except only consummate 
^au ty. " NormaLitj admits, donbtless, of being exprossedp 
j * negative notioii of the absence of 

detecL In the character of Caerar, the great contrasta of 
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ex^tenco raeet and bsLlanc« each otlier. He vras oI tba 
mightiest croRtive and jct of the moat penal rati nf^ 

judgment j of the high cat energy of will and the hig}ieat 
eapacUj of execution 5 filled with republican ideals, and at 
the enme time born to bo king. He was the entim and 
perfect man and he this t>£H-au£e he was tho entire 
nnd perfect Heman ; he was in the full onrrent of hie time, 
and in perfection the special gift of his nation— 

practicnl aptitude aa a citizen. 

In the work of regenerating the sfata, Caefiar aturted at 
once from the principle of the reeonciLiaticn of parties— 
Efl far as antagonistic principles can be reconciled at all. 
The statues of Snlln, ororihrown by the mob in the capiial 
after PharaalaSi woH? ordered to be set np again ; the men 
who had been bunbehed in the Cinnan and Sertorian times 
were recalled, and the children of those outlawed by Sulla 
Cp. 301) were r€*tored to their foil rights. In the same 
Wfty^all who had loss of rights in the early htagcfl 

of the recent struggle, especially through the impeach- 
menta oF 52 p.c. (p. 43 pS)^ received foil reatitntioiL The 
only eiceptioDR were made in the case of those who had 
pnt to death the proscribed for mojiey^ and of Milo^ the 
condottiere of the senatonaL party. 

These steps were easy; but it was mneh mote diBicnlt 
to deaf with the parties, which even now, after the war, 
confnmted each other w ith nndiminiahcd hatred, Caesar's 
own adherents were among tho most diaHatiaficd with the 
resnits of the stragsle. The Roman popular party expected 
Caesar to accomplish for them what Cal illna hud at* 
tempted ^ and land was their outciy when it hecame plain 
that the most which debtors conid expect from him was 
some alleviations of pajment and modifientions of pro^ 
cedui^. They hegM even to coqnet with the PompeianH, 
and during Caesar's long absence from UbIj, in 43 and 
47 B.C., to instigate a second civil war. 

Just before tbo battle of Pharsalns the pmetor Mbrccs 
Coelins Ruftis proposed to the people laws granting to 
debtors a respite of sijc jear^ freo of interest^ and cancel¬ 
ling all clai ms from loans or house-rents. When deposed 
by the Coesaanan senate ho entered into negotiations with 
Milo for a rising in Italy. Milo raiised his stAndard in the 
region of Thnrii^ And RiiFus formed a plan^ which was 
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frafltmttd, to Miie Capua. Th& fall of the two l&adere pal 
an eud to the incid-^ot (43 but la the follawinff year 
Fiiblius Dulubella reviired tho taws of Itufiaa* and dis- 
lut'baucea took placCp wliich had to be put down bjr Mar^ua 
Antonins, iiio commandant of itnlj\ by railitarj force. 

At. Ibe same tinm that Cae$ar n-pressed with a strong 
hand the ebuLlitions of hot own loft wing, he tried to pa^e 
the way for the gradual citiikction of the ivpublican party 
bj a policy of combined repr^ion and conciliatitiii. Ho 
Tofui^ed to triumph on the ground of Tietorics won orer 
bis fallow-COuntryfnen. The statue ef PompeiuB was re- 
atorod to its former distin^uiahed place in the scrnaU^ 
bause, and political prusecntiona of his opponrnta wvTis 
nnfined within ihe narmwast limits. Tlie papers foned 
in the cnexny'a head-quarters after Fliaraaius and Thapsoa 
wei-e biirnt unread ; nlil the common Sf-ildiers, except those 
but^esses who had enJistod under king Juba, e^aped with 
impunity. Even Ibo officers obtained froe pui'don un-til 
tbu dose of the Spanish caiapaij^n of 49 b.<l; after that 
date nil who served as officers in tho enemy's arijiyT^>r who 
Eat in the oppositioti senate, forfeited property and piditical 
rightfl, and were banished from Italy for life. Any who 
had fought ontxj more after a<FcepEing pardon forfeited 
Jiic at once. But these rules wei'o applied in tho mildest 
p^kble manner; the punishment of death was r&rely in¬ 
flicted; many weiie pardocL'd or escaped with hues, and in 
fact aloK^t all w'rre pardoned who could bring theim^lvni 
to ask favour of Caesar, Ultimately, in 44 n.c., a geaeml 
atnnesiy was issned. 

But the opp^jsition was cone the mo ns reconciled. Open 
rcsujtnnce there ivaa none, but secret agitations and, above 
aJi, the literaEura of oppositiau gav'e expres!ciotL to ths 
seethLng ropabltcan diRoontont, The prsiii^e of Cato was 
the lAVEjoritd theoko of opposition pamphlets, which wer* 
ropb^ to by Caesar and his confidants. ““ Tho republican 
and C^eirian aerSbea fonght round the dead hero of Utica 
hke the Trojnns and HelJcoes round the dead body oE 
Fatroclufl. Bnt, naturally, the Caesarians had the wornl 
of It ,’with. a republican public. Hence litemry menp like 
Pnbln^ bigidins Figulna, and Anios Giiecinft, found more 
1 enUy than any other class in obtaining permission to 
retnm to Italy; and in Italy itself they were Hubjectod ta 
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a prnctiEHJ ccDEar^iiip who^B puniNthraents wfeitj pui^lf 
^rbitl^iy. But thou^^b rwiDgE of repablkftns and Pom. 
(keiana wero peqjctQally preparing in eiferj part of tha 
empifx^ and couspimcies were foi ratrd eren in the capital 
Itself, Caesar ^as not indaced to aunonnd % 

Imdj-gaai-d, bat contented himself with nmkinf: kno^m 
t ho plots, wboh detected, bj pnblic placards. His eltmeTicr 
and hln iiidilTerence were not the frait of sczitiiocntp bht 
o£ tbo atatesmunij conTictioa that vanquiahod parties are 
absorl>ed ivUhin the state more rapid I j than llioy can Ub 
exterminated bj proscription. Besides he needed for his 
own high objects all the talent^ culture, and djistinctioti 
which the anHtocratie party embraced; for here, in apitc 
of all, ivas still io be found all that remained of a freeaad 
national spirit aaiong the Boman bQFge‘j«i^e 5 . Like irenrj 
}Y* of Frniioe nod V^Mliam of Orange. Caesar foond that 
his diflicutties only b^n with victory. For the mnmeitt 
all parties united against their ebteft fnid against his own 
great ideal, lint ivhat Caesar lost the state gained ; volun¬ 
tarily or compulsorily, men of all parties worked at tlio 
ereciioQ of the new mighty ediSce ; and if the reconcilia¬ 
tion wa^ but c-v^ei-nal, no ono knew better than Caesar that 
antagonisms lopc theip keennesj when brought into out- 
wa^^ union, and that only in tins way can the statesiuan 
anticipate the work of time. 

In attempting to give a detailed account of the mode in 
which the trarh^itmn was ejected ftom the old to the new, 
it must bn remembered that Caesar came not to begin but 
to complete. The princi^leg of the popular party, which 
Caesar bad from the bcgiuniug adopted to the full* were 
the prindplss of Gains Giwcchus, aud had, afnee hh time, 
been the eR^ntiaJ principles of the democracy^ They were 
—the alJe’^natlon of the burdenj^ of debtors ; transmarine 
oslenidation; cquAlization of the dilferobcesof rights exist¬ 
ing beLwcen the clashes in the state; cmancipatTon of the 
ex^utjvti from the scuato* Aud thcae remained the 
prinCkplcs of Cnesar as monareh ; for bis monarchy was 
like the mouarchy of Percies end of Cromwelh 'Uho 
representation of the nation by the man in whom it 
puts supreme and unlimited confidence.^* 

With regard to the iudgmeut to be passed upon Caesar, 
too ruuoii care cannet takeu to avoid the commpa 
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blntider of D^in^ hisloM<al praise aod histonail censure, 
appLiM to particular circamstance^, m phraees of genem] 
application ■ and^ in tlio pr^aent inatanccs; of constttiimj? 
praise of Cneflar oe pmisc of what is called ** Cacaamuiam/" 
History is instructive with respect to the present onjy as 
she reveals the □coessacy organic conditions of civilisation— 
'Hbe fnndameriUl forces everywhere alike, and the inanner 
of their coin bin ation every where d]fferent,**^tbe knowledge 
of which leads men, not to slavish imitation, but to inde^ 
pendent reprodactioiL ThoLbftory of Roman imperialisni 
is an reality tho bitterest censnro of modem autocracy 
wLioh could be writtea by the band of naan Every con* 
stitutioii which gives play to the free self-determination 
of a majority of citbens inhnitely surpaasoa the most 
brilliant and hamane absolLLtiE^m/* jnat as the smallest 
Organism is saperior to the most artislie machine; tho 
former is living and capable of development^ but the latter 
cannoti develop, aod is tb^refore dead. Caesar's wort 
could bring no bloosing in itself, but was necessary and 
asJutaty b^ause the ancient political organisation, based 
npon slavery and ignorant of reprcsant&tive govOrnmcAEg 
ended Logically in miLitary monarchy as the ItMt of evils 
** Whoa mice the aWe-holdiug aristocracy in Virginia and 
the Carotinas shsli have carried as far as their 

congeners in the Sullan RomOi CooiaTianism vrill thcro too 
^ ligiticnised in the view of the spirit of history ; whom 
it appears ander otlier conditions of development^ it is at 
once a eoricatLire and a asarpation.^' * History loo " is a 
Biblo» and if she cannot any mom than the Bible hinder tbo 
foul from misunderstanding, and the devil from quotingher^ 
sbe too will be able to bear with and requite them both," 

J^ormally the posiiiou of tbe new monarch assumed, a 
siagalar shape. 

1. He was invested with the dLetaLorshipr at first tempo- 
rarily, after his return from Spain in 49 B.c. j again for an 
indefinite time after Phareslm; finally from tbe let of 


• In liter editioM ttie following itote h appended by Profetaar 
MDfninieii; ** tbia wm writteD, in tbe year 1R57, SO oae cooid 

IQW3ce how mq the tnigblieit. Atrujqflo Sod moal gloaiobf tidtoiy Of 
yet Tocarded i a bumaa tkumkU wodid mVO tbo Ubiled Ststot frvtt 
thii fwfb1 trial, atsd eecarfl tbq htiare eiiiton« of an sbeoliato lalf- 
ffOTBruin^ fmdoai tiot Id bo pennonfintly kept in cbeok by any IdcoI 
rim— 
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Jaiiaary, 4I> m hn ancmal office^ wbick wo* in ii D.C- 
couTerred cn him for life, 

2. He hold the ^nEalship for 48 B.C.—the office ’pfIiicH 
imm^iiitely occofijDncd tho ci\"il war; afterwards ho wna 
appointed for lire and iinaLlj for ten jeare—once with¬ 
out colleague. 

3. He was invested with tribiiniciacL power for life^ in 
48 fl.c. 

4. With the firat place and the leading voto in the 
senate. 

h. With the title of imperator ftir Jiff?, 

6. He waa already pontifex tnaKimiiR (p, 374), but be- 
CBrtoe a member of the college of augniv. 

7. Numerous decrees of the senate en^muted him with 
the right of deciding on war and peaces the disposal of 
armiea and trcasurtjthe nomination of provincial go ^eroord^ 
and n>aoy other priidlegesj. together avith such cmplj 
honoara ils the title of pater patriae, and the designation 
of the month in which ho vrai? bom bj tho name of Jnlius. 

It is diffienU in this confnsed nnii-n of olEces to deler- 
mi DO by what formal shape Caesar chose to express the 
new ab^Jutc power^ but the new namo of imperator is in 
every respect its appreprmte formal expression, just be- 
caeso It is new, and no ontwanl oecasion for its inti'odnc- 
iion IS apparent It expresses concisely all the fnnetionq 
of tho chief of tho st^to—ihe enm^ntratien of ofBcid 
power in the hands of a popular chief independent of the 
senate. The title prevails on Caesar^s coins, especially 
those of the lost period, by the side of the dictatorships 
In his law as to political crimes the monarch is designateil 
by this name I and^ what ia most decisive^ the authority 
of imperator was given to Caesar for bis bodily or adopted 
deseendants. The new monarchy was to be hereditary. 
Tho new office was based on the pnaition which consuls or 
proconsuls occupied outside the pomerium,. and included 
not only the military but the supreme admiuiatrailve and 
judicial power. Moreover., the imperator, unlike the 
eoimub had never been checked by the right of provb* 
catio or been obliged to respect the advice of the oenFite. 

Tn fact the new office of imperatof nothing else than 
the regal office re-eslabhshed ; ae the consulship was only 
the Idngslup with certain restrictions imposed^ so for the 
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new office these restrk'tiona were onte moi-e removed. 
Almoflfc ev'tjry featnnj of the old monarohj rtapipears in 
the new : the eoion o! snpremB miJitarj, judicLi], and 
adiniaFatmiive power in the hand# of the pritice^ the 
rtlijjioua pneaidenoy over the commo:iwealth; the fif^ht 
ot iesain^ binding ordinancet; it he rednctiun of the seiiiite 
lo a eottnrll of gtnle, the revival of the patriciate and tjf 
the pmefectere of the cit/j the power of the pHneo to 
nomtciato his eocccs-^ render the form of adnpiion. 
ofl the old king:} of Eoaie had beea the protectc»r9 of the 
commona ogatnat the nobility^ £0 Caeanr came ^‘ not to 
destroy liberty bat to fnlfiJ Nor had the idea of tho 
regal office ever bocoiue ob^(el« at Homo p at varioee 
timea, in the republican dietaEorabip^ in the decetnviral 
power, in the Sallan regency—ihere had been a prnotiea.1 
recnTTence to it. And as mankind “ have infiiiito difficulty 
in reaching new creationa, and therefore oherish the onca 
developed forcea as lacred heirlooTiie/^ it waj natural for 
Caesar to connect himself with ServLus Tnllinn, as Gharle- 
ningne cnnnected himaelf wUh and as NapoleE'H 

attempted to coqjit^i himself with Chariemagne. Accord- 
iugly^ beside the statnea of the Imditbnal aevea kin^ on 
the Capitoh CaeaiLr orJoned his own to be erected as tho 
eighth. Hu appeared in pnbLie in the coatnme of the old 
kings of Alba; in the fomiala for polliicnl oaths the 
genina of the imp^rator was added to the Jovis and tba 
i^enates of the B pman pt-ople; from the year 44 B,C» 
the bead of CaesHr appears on the coins—ihe recognized 
outwnrd badge of monarchy. There could be no doubt 
as to Cae/ai'''s view of his position; it is eveo possible tb&t 
he wished to assnme the title of king^ certmaly ho was 
often pressed by his adherents to assn me it—^moat strikingly 
when Marcus Antonins, ns eon Rah offered him tho diadem 
before all the people, Bnt it Is probable that Caesar was 
ri'SQiVi^ to av-ciid the name es tainted with a carsop and 
aR fa miliar lo the Homans of his day chiefly as applied to 
tbo despots of the East, and the ficene with Antoniai iiiiky 
have been ilosigned to put an end onto and for all to 
rumonrs on the subject. 

Whnbever the title, the sovepeign was there, and all tho 
due aceomponimente of royalty at onoe tniide tht-ir nppeer* 
toco. Coe^ appeared in pnbUc, not in the oonsulor robe 
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with pnrple stnpeSp but io tbe rolje wbally of ptirple+ ond 
received wilKoat rimtig from his chair tho proce^ion of 
the senate. Bents rose in the qoartor of the oatj where 
he lived 5 interviews beo&mo so diflicult Hhiit 

Caesar was oflen obliged to conunonfaite in writing even 
with his nearest friends. A new laonarchical aristocrai^^y 
arose to refiLace the old patrichite^ wliieh still exiEted but 
bad dwindled away until not more than (5fteen or aiitteon 
genuine patrician fn mi lies remained. Caesar had tho 
right of creating new patrician gentes conferred on biiti 
by popnlar decree, and thiia established a new nobility 
entirely dependent On himsvlf. 

Thus the regal ti'adit.ioo was completely renewed; the 
buTgess assembly remained by the side of tbc king as the 
uldmatv ciprcsaion of tbo sovereign will of the people; 
the eenate wmb reduced to its old function of gtring udvice 
to tbo ruler when rcqnesttd; and the whole magisterial 
aatboritj of the state was concentrated in the monarch. 

In Irgislation the ppimittve mmim of Homan law w-aa 
reverted to, that the assembly in conccj-t with the Icing 
ran alone alter the law of tbo state ; and Coesar regularly 
had his cnEkctments confirmed by the people. Thoagli 
the authority of tho comitia was only a shadow^ yet their 
existence was a standing acknowledgment of the principle 
of the sovereignty of the people^ and an energetic protect 
against snltnnisiu. 

Bnl at ihc antne time tbq other maxim of ^tate law was 
revived^ thot the command of the Bupreme magistrate itt 
binding at least ai^ long as he remains in ofSoc; and hence 
the roysJ edict now obtained the force of law. 

On the other hand, while Caesar formally aclcnowlcdgcd 
the soremgnty of the people, it was no part of bis plsn to 
divide hifi authority with the senate. He made use of it 
as a council to sdviae him wdth regard to new laws^and for 
issuing importuiit administrative rrgplatioiirt. The latter 
were ustjbIIj issued formally in the name of the ecnatOt 
and there are instances of anch decrees of which nouo of 
the senators recited as present bad any knowledge. In 
order to make it repre?»entalive as far as possiblo of all 
classes^ and also io order to take from it its rharacter as 
Lead-quarters of the opposition^ it was rabed at once 
to the number of nine hundred; andi to msintain tbia 
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incTCBs^^ the Dnmber of qne^^tors—^11 of whole bec»m« 
ARTieaUjr membera of tbe eenato—vroa raised from twenty 
to fuTty^ Of thcBOj tweotj were oomiiLated by i-bo im- 
who had also the priTilege of conFerrini^ tbo 
hononirj rights of the qnaestorahip on whomsoever he 
pi eascd^ The immediate extraordinary i noreaae wn s carried 
out solely by Caesar^ aoiDhiiaticn, and the new membora 
included many non-Italiana and peraoiis of humble or 
dubioua origin. 

At the same timSi the whole eiecntire was concentrated 
in the hftndji of the monarch. Every question of any 
moment wss decided by the impcrator in. person ; artd 
Caesar w^aa ahle to carry peracnal government to a height 
which seems incredible to men of modem times. The 
Homan homo was a machine^ and tha inlelicctnal powers 
of slavca and freedmen were us mneh at the dispnEal of 
the mas ter as their manual labour* SOk wheEievor oirctini- 
statices permitted, Cac^ear dlled np any post demanding 
epeciat conlidence with slaves^ freedmcn^ or clienta of 
humble birth. ** It was the beau-ideal of bureancratie 
centmiiKationJ^ 

In matters, strictly^ politteal Caesar of course avoided^ 
whenever po-ssible^ any delegation of his fniicticna ; when 
this wns inevitabtct us wlicn be was compelled to be ahgent 
from HomOi his representative was naually no political 
person age, but his banker^ the Phoenician Luciue Gomeiiue 
BaLbus, withont regular oSdal jurisdiction. In finanee^ 
the private mcaua of the monarch were kept atrictly 
ee}:iamte from the property of the state; but the whole 
Unaueial management, the levying of the provincial re- 
vciiuea and the coinngc—w'cre eiitniatod to the slaves and 
freedrnen of the ioperator. The provincial governors, 
now ihst they were relieved of all Snaririal business by 
the now imperial tai receivers, became Litlle moia than 
ffiilitary commanders* Egypt, on account of iU great 
nesonrees, and its geographical isolation, which rendered it 
peculiarly liable to be h^ken off from the centrAl power 
under an able lender, was entmsted to a man little likely 
to abuse his position (p* 47 L}. The more iiDportsnir 
of the other provinces \i'cro given to those who hud 
been consulfl, the others to thcuse who had been praetoraj 
and the distributioo of prormeea among quaUfira candi- 
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dates was rested in the imperator. Tte oonsals for the 
jc^f were often iudaced to abdicate to make room for 
other men {eonsTiles eulfecti) i moreoTer the aninber of 
praetorfl was raised from eight to sixteeop and the 
iionof them eatrusted to the impemtor ; the prince 

could nominate titular practora or quaeatorSf and hy these 
various meaus could alwajs count upon a sufficient 
number of caudidiites favourable to himself. As a rule the 
consular governor remained not more than two Jtar:*, the 
praetorian not mote than one in his province. The Roiimn 
magistrates—consuls^ pmetonSj. aecliles, tribunes, and quaes- 
tors—retained substflntiallj their fornicr powers; but 
their position w.is Tadieallj changeil. Formerly they hud 
been magistrates of the empire^ now tbej were Tnngistrates 
of the citj of liome^ and the coiisuL^hip became little but 
a titular poatp imporiant only ns implying tSie rtverai-nin 
of a higher goverrtorahip. The electinn of coelbuIs, tribunes* 
and pLebeian aediles was free from restriction ; but half of 
the pnictoRS.curnle nedilea.and qnae&toia were nominated 
by the monarch. The tribunician pwwer was left in the 
main untouched, but a refractory tribune would of course 
be snmmardy dealt w ith, 

Thns, for all general nnd important questions, the im- 
perator was his own minister; be contnillrd the finance 
by hh aervantH aud the army by his adjulants; the old 
Blato-magiiitracies were again converted into magistracies 
of the city of Home ; and, in addition to all this, he acquired 
the right ef nominating hie successor. The autocracy 
was indeed complete. 

In spiritual matters Caesar made Ktllo niterstion, except 
to attuch the supreme pontificate nnd the augm-ship to tlie 
person of the monarch. Snob snpport as religion contd 
give to tbe state wan now transferred to tbo monareby^ bot 
it can scarcely have been worth having. 

With regard to the administration of tho laiv^ Ceessr 
revived the ancient regnl right of bringing both mpital 
cases and privato suits before himself foe solo and hnal 
decision. He often sat, like the anciont kings, in tbe Forum 
to try burgeasea in case^ of high treason ; client princea 
accused of tho Game offence w'ei*e tried in CnesRr^a house: 
So that the only privilege of buigesaes in this respect wu 
that of publicity. Bui for all ordinary cases the former 
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T^piablienn procedure was retained. Oriminal chJiBen went 
before the nereral jttrj-commt^fonJi appointed to deal 
with them : ci^il coses caruo either before ihe centora^ 
Tiri, ns the court of inheHtanco cilied. or were je- 
ferred to single |adiCES. The general scpenatendence of 
judicial proceedings woo condacted m the eopltal chiedj 
by the praetor: in the provinces by tbe governors. 
Political orimes lyere still ref erred to a specs hJ commis¬ 
sion I the law on thb subject was laid down with grrat 
precision, and excladed all proseention of opinions, while 
it filed as the penalty, not death, bnt exile. The Cfneetion 
of the selection of jnryraen wns left+ as before, according 
to the law of Cotta (p, 34i7) except that the trlbuni aerarii 
werB set aside, and the rating of Jarymen fixed at 400^000 
seatorces (£4000.) 

The old reptiblican jnrisdiotion and. that of the king 
were on the whole ec-ordinatc, and any caau once decided 
npoiQt before eilher bar was regarded ns elosedi Bat by 
hiB tribunfelaB; pqw^r the king might interfere with any 
Eestenee (unless where the law specially forebade the veto 
of tlie tribunes) so as to cancel it, and might then, by 
virtne of his judicial supremaoj, order the case to be tried 
anew bL-foro himself. This was the germ of iho system of 
appeal to a higher court, a thing unknown to earlier 
procedure** 

Bnt these innovatioiiB—which cannot with certainty be 
pronounced impri^vcments in themselves—could not cure 
ihe evils fcom which the Itaman administration of jnstioa 
was saCfcriTig. In the first placo^ criminal proceditire 
could never be sonod in a slavo state. For the duty of 
pnocreediug agaln.^t a slave must be left, de /oc/o at any 
rate, to tho master, who will punisb crime in n slave only 
so far ae it impairs hiS vaioe i slave criminals at Rome 
Were sold to the fighting booth, just ns an ox given to 
gHkong was sent to the butchers ; bnt punishment for enmo 
as crime could srarcely exist for slaves^ Again, daring 
the long course of political disturbance criminal prosecu- 
tiona^ even against freemen,had become mere faction fights^ 
to be fought out by means of favour, money, end violoinre* 
All clflssea bear the blame of this domnniliEntinn, but tho 
class of advocates must take the lion's share- Among 

* muiQt he pmred to bltTH Cxiffted intcrilMr ta Auguitiia. 
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&1I the nninerDm plEradir^^ in cHmiiifll eatisca whs eh have 
corne down to ua fitmi tkia epochp st-arcvlj one makcsti a. 
ecHous attempt to fix the criaiie and to j>at tha ptt>of or 
connt^rproof into proper atiape * Civil prooedurc anffcred 
in tlie aaine way^ thou^kp from the nntiiro of the ca^e, ol 
eonraa in n mi nor dtfsjree- Cacaar retained and o?en made 
more 8&voie the curb imposed on fomiaic elo^^nence by 
PompeiuB (p. 433j^ and,^ under his role, of oonrse opi'D 
■corrapfcion Hnd intiniidadon of the cottrts came to an end. 
Bat he conld not pluck ep the roots of the evil, or repro- 
dnee in the minds of the people the flAcred sense of ri^ht 
and reverenoo for law which alone can insure the parity 
of judicial administmtiou. 

Nowhere was the i^enera! decoy of the state more coa- 
Bptcnonsly exejnpUhed than in the"condition of the militoiy 
Syetem. This was now in mneh the same condition aa that 
of the Carthaginians in tho time of Haniiihah Tlie govern¬ 
ing classes fnmished the oflSceis: the subjects, plebeians 
and provincials, the raiik and file. The gener^ was left 
practically to himself, and lo the reaQurceij of his province. 
AH civic or nationiil spirit hnd deserted the army ^ aprii 
dfl c&rps alone held it together; it hnd ceased to be tbo 
instrnnient of the eummonwealthy and bad became that 
of the genenil who commanded it Under the ordinary 
nr retched commanders it became a mbbloi but in the bands 
of a capable leader it attained a purfecfci-cm of which the 
bnrgess army was incapable. The higher ranks in the 
etntc became more and more averse to nrms i so that 
the military tribuncbbip, once so keen It competed for^ 
was open to any man of equestrian rank who chose to 
serve. The staff of ollicers usnally gave the Bignal for 
mutiny and desertion. Csesar himself hs 4 i described the 
scene at his own head-qnartei^ when orders were given to 
advanen a;umnst AHuvistns — the cursing and weeping, 
the making of wills, the nyiTicflts for furlough* The levy 
was held with great nnfalmes3; and soldiers once levied 
wera kept thirty yeai^ under the sbiCLdards. The burgess 

• ^ riura #D3m mnStOi" fay» Cicero, Bit Omf. (ii. ^2. 1^8), prioLarily 
with T^t^jyuco toet-ifflienE trLalsi, ^ hemiSnos jadicant odkf nat mirvam 
lUt CDpiditfUff, ant imeendj^ aut dolure, oat OqD Bpe, Ka% 

timorc^yat cJTore, ftfcit ftliqaa permatkone mentii, fiUAm rrrilale, bd^ 
prqeicriutai ant jnri* Uonzim BliquJi, siit judicii foraiuJa SUt Ivgilkni."' 
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cavaliy biud degenerated into an ornsmeotal guard j the 
*■' barge^^ infantiy woh a troop of iitcreenariea collected 
from the lowest dregs of the popolAco- The snbjecU 
ftirniahed the whole of the cavedry and light-nrmed troops 
and began to be emplojed ejcten^ivelj m the infuntrj. 
The post of centorioD went by favoar, or was e^^en sold to 
the highest bidder: the p^-merit of the soldiers was most 
defective and irre|plar. Of the decay of the navy eneogb 
ban been said before; here too, as elsewhere, ererTthing 
that eonid be mined had been reduced to rain under the 
oligarchic gswemmenfc. 

Caes&r's military reorganization wai Unaited sabstantiallj 
to the tightening and strengthening of the reins of disci* 
pline. The system itself he did anfc attempt—perhaps 
no did not wish—to reform. He did indeed enset that, in 
order to bold a mnnidpal magistrsey or sit on a municipal 
council before the thirtieth year, a man tanst serve, eitber 
three years as an offieePj or six years in the ranks; and 
thus attempted to attract the better classes into the army* 
But he dared not associate the holding of an honorary 
office uticonditicually with the fnlfilment of the time of 
service. The levy wsa better arran^ed^ and the time of 
service shortened; for the rest, the infantry c*iiilEnned to 
bo rsiaod chiedy from the lower orders of burgessei, the 
cavalry and light infantry from the other sabjccta. Two 
Innovations must be placed to Caesar s account: one 
the nae of mercenaries in the cavalry* to which he was 
driven by the no trust worthiness of the subject cavalry ; 
the other the appointment of adjutants of the legion 
with praetorian powers (legati legionis pro praetorc). 
Hitherto the legion hod b^n led by its military trihnnes,. 
who were appointed partly by the buigessca, pm-tly by 
the general, and who, as a rule, commanded the legion 
in HnceesBiDii. But benceforward colonels or adjutants of 
the whole legion were ooipioated by the im|Mrator in 
Hume, and \vere meant chieQy as a counterpoise to the 
governor's sntboriiy. The most impoHaut change in 
the military sysh^m was, of conrse, the new snprema 
command ; for the heat time the armies of the slate 
w ere under the real and ener(;etie control of the supremo 
govemnieut. In all probability the goveruor would 
still retain the snpreme miiitary aathoritj in hin own 
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proTince, bat subject io thd ftutbrirlty of the impemtor, 
who t^e it from him at anj tnoTnent and assiime 

it for himself or bis delegates. Thera wrna no loMjfer nay 
fear^ either that the amiies might becoine otteriy dis- 
Organized^^or that they might for|;^t that they belonged to 
the commonwef^lth in their demotion to tiicir leaders. 

Perhaps it was the sole illusinn whieh Cseaar allowed 
himself to eheriabt that the monarahy be Imd founded could 
bo othersthan military. That a standing army was 
ueceBsary he saw of coume, bat only becaase thp netura of 
tho empire required permanent fronijer garrisonfi j and to 
the regulation of the frontier his military plans were 
substantially limited. He had already taken measares 
for the tranquUlization of Spain, and hi+d provided for tho 
defence of the Gallio and toe AfricaTi boundadefl^ he had 
similar plana for thu countrieB bordenug au Ibe Eupbratea 
and the Danube. Above all, he was dctcmitncd to avenge 
the day of Carrhsj^, and to set bounda to the poa^er of Bnera- 
bistaa, king of the Gidae (p, 421), who was citending hie 
domiuioii^ on both sides of the Dantibe. Fabulons schemes 
of world-wide conquest ai^e ascribed to Caesar, but on m, 
reepectahle authority, aud bis conduct in Gaul and Britain 
gives little countenance to such traditions. At any rato 
it ia certain that be did not inlend to rest his monareliy 
primarily on tbe army, or to set Ibe icnilitary power above 
the civiL The magnificant Gallic legions were dissolved 
as incompatible with s civic common wealth \ only their 
glorious names wore fuerpttuated by newly founded 
coEonirs. The soldiers who nblsioed allotments were net 
settled together to form military colunies, but scaiteted 
thn^ughout Italyi except whera^ ss in Campania^ aggrega- 
tioii could not be avoided^ Caesar attempted in every way 
to keep tho floldierB within the sphere of civil life: by 
allowing them to serve their torm^ not t'ontlfiiiously, bat 
by instalments; by shortening the term of service; by 
settling tbe emeriti as agricultural colonists by kucpiug 
tho army aloof ftum Ifaly, on the distant frontiers. No 
corps of guards—fhe truecriterimi of a militnry statC"W fl 4 
ever formed by h'm 3 even asgenarBLl hedn^ppm the body- 
guard w hich hnd long been usual ^ and, tLou^^h constantly 
beset by assassins in tho capital, be contented him 2 $itL£ 
with the usual escort of lictors^ Bat this noble ideal, of a 
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kiDf^hip boned only on the coriSdence of the people, 
co^ld bat bean illnsiuii; amidst the deep dleoi^aoizatmn 
of the nation it w&i impoenible for the eighth king- of 
Rome to reign bj virtae of law and ja^tice. Jest 

os little coaid the army which had placed him on the 
throne be really absorbed again into the state. The Cam- 
paiiiAEi mutiny and the battle-field of Thapsna showed Low 
the legionariefi bad learned their lesson. Tbonssuds of 
Bworda htiU flew at Caesarea signaL fmm their scabbards^ 
blit they no longer retumod to their scabbards at his 
signal. Caesar's creation could not bat bo a military 
KLonnrehy; he had overthrown the n^inw of the ansto- 
emta and bankers, only to put a military in its 

piece. !N'ovorthelei;s, it was important that at the outset 
Cacd^r liiboure<h howevemselessly^ to avoid military rale ; 
and it Is owing to his fitrtions that for centuries tie 
emperj^ra of Rome need the army in the main^ not agulnsi 
the citlaen, but against the foe. 

The Bnancial embarrassment in wbleb the atato foood 
itself daring recent years was not canned by deficiency of 
rovenuo, which had lately been increased by £850,000 silica 
the formation of ihe provinces of BitbynEa*Pontqap and 
Syria. The Ukiiation of fHjreign luxuries, too, yielded a con¬ 
stantly Increasing revenue j and immense sums had been 
brought into the Atatc chest by Lucnilns, Mctcllas, Pom- 
peiasj Cato^ and others. Bat eipcnditTire had Mkewiee in- 
nrmacd, and the whole department bad been mismanaged. 
The com dLstribatiou had gradually come to absorb one- 
fifth of the i^venae ; the military badget had risen with the 
adLlitionof Cilicia, Syria, and Ganl to the list of proTincei5+ 
Again, special warlike prepamtions had ewsI towed np 
onormous siiiiis. Still, boundtess ss were the resources of 
the empire, the cxcheqtier might have met all these claims 
npon it bat for miftmanagenoent and oorruptinn. 

Apart fn.im lliE^se last two caaCes there were two inati- 
tutions, both introdncfid W GaitiB Gracchus, which " ate 
like a gangrene into the Boman financial system/"-"the 
com distribnI ions and the leasing system. The latter was 
retained for the indirect taxes; but the direct taxes were 
in future either paid in kind, like the coatributioes of 
corn and oil from Sardinia and Afnca, or converted into 
fixed money payments, tho collection being entrusted to 
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the cominDiiitioa tbenlsetres, Tho tom dieLnbutiOna 
could h&rdl/ be aboLiahed; bat ia their present form 
they were au aasertton ot iha principle that the ruling 
comruuiiitj had a right to be supported bj ite eubjecls. 
Cac&ar red need the noTulwr of perfione relieved frcitii 
3^0^000 to iSDjfkOOt which du ruber woa Ssed ae a muxi- 
ninm, and be exeladed frem the bit all but the most 
TLC^y, thea coilTcrling the inititutioo frem a political 
privilege into a provisiim for tlie poor. 

A thuTough reviBion of furome and ^^scpe^dita^e waa 
carried out. The ordinarj iterrtR of reTenufi were fixed 
aaew. On many eomDiuuit-Eoa and diitricta total exempt 
tiori frnm taxation wae coDferred+ either directly or by 
bestowal of the fmnehiEu. Hatiy others had their tribnla 
lowered : tliat of Asia wrb redoced by one-third ; in tho 
newty conquered diBtrreta of Illyria end in Gnul ihe 
tribute was fixed at a low rate; alt Gaul paid but forty 
mitlion aestcrcM (^iOO.OOO). On the other hand, 
some couimnuitiesp as Little Leplis in Africa, had their 
tribute raised ^ the recently abolished Italian harbour 
dues (p. 3SS) were reimposed: and to these oi-dinaty 
BOLvrees of income were to be added greftt guniH raised 
from hooty^ temple treasures, forced loans and finra 
iinpoBcd on subject com muni tics or on individuals; above 
all, fmm the proceeds of the estates of the defeated party. 
The fine of the African capitalists who sat in the S 4 .>nata 
at Utica amonuted to a hundred millioa sesterces 
(£1,000,000), ftnd the property of PompeittS sold for 
£700,000. These confiscations were neoessary, hecausu 
the sEreugth of tho aristocrats lay in their eolcH^sal wealth; 
bat thu proceeds were scrnpnlously devoted to slate 
parposesp and the purchase money was alwaya ri^ridly 
exacted, even from Caesarea cloac^t adberenta, sach as 
liarcus Antonias. 

The expenditure was largely diminisbed by the restric¬ 
tion of the com distribations; and these, together with 
supply of oil for the baths, were now provided for by 
ecatrkbntioqs in kind from Sardinia and Africa, and thas 
kept sepamie from the excbeqner. But the miTitary 
expenditure was increased, both by the angmenUtien of 
the standing army and by tho raising of the pay from 480 
sesterces (£o) to WO (£9) auanaliji Both steps were 
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^fcessarj: the first owin^ tn the wAnt at any ulEcient 
dcfoiice of tho frantiers; the second because the former 
puj of U ae-rterc «3 per daj. h&d been fitted at a 

time when m*mej had an entir^ij different value, a^nl 
whfifi the soldier etitered the army, not for pay, but for 
tlie irregialar jraina wliiob he madij at the expense of the 
proirinicittla. The new Scale was Gxed at Si^ sesterces 
(6^d.) per day+ the ordinary day's wagies at the same 
period bein^^ S sesturees (7 JJkJ+ Caesar's extraordinsi^ 
OE^penses d^urin^ sjjd after tbe civil wars were enormous, 
ihe war had coat immoti&o sums i every common soldier 
^ ftrray received tweotj thousand sesterces 
Its dose; every nentml burgess m the capitaL 
three hundred (£3). BaiidiDgs undertake^ ^he capital 
cost in all 160,000p000 assterees (£1,600,000), Yet, io 
spite of these immense disbursemejits, in March, 44 B.C., 
thrre was in the poblic tress ary a snin of seven hu ndred 
that of Caesar one hundred millions 
(in all £8,,000,OOG)—tenfold the amount which the treaaury 
had held in the most 0oaritihin||^ times of the republic. 

But the task of breakings up tho old parties^ and fomieh- 
mg the state with a suitable constitntion, an efficient 
finances, was not the moat difficult 
part of Carr's work. It remained to regenerate the 
iuiljari natjorij to reoiganixe Rome, ItAJ3^ and the 
provinces. 


As to Rome iteelf, nothing rotild be more deploKible 
than the condLtion into which it had fallen, fn h as in 
all capitals, were congregated the upper classea, who 
iTgarded their homes in town as mere (odging places, the 
foreign settlers, Iho flnetnatiug populntion of traveUere 
on bnsinejM or pleasure, ths nui&a of indolent, enminah 
bankrupt, and abatidoned rabble. All real commnnar 
hfo Jmd ceast-d in Rome: it was a centre to which peopio 
flMfccd from the whole extent of the empire for spi^n- 
lation, detonchery, intrigue, or crime. AU the evils in- 
inftepai-ftbte frem great capiuls wore found intensified at 
Komo, end there were others peculiar to itself. No city, 
perhaps was ever Be completely without free industry of 
My kind, which was «ndej«l iiuj^ible by the Importii- 
tioa of toreiRD wmmodities and by the eitaneiTe eiMloy* 
munt of eluFcs m doaeatic naamifBctiire, liTowhere, 
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wwe Bach tiiw5M of BittVM congregated; now hope were 
J?,® “any different nationalities—Soriana, 

FhnrpaM, half-HeJIenes, Libjana, hfoors, Getao, llierioaB, 
and, of Lnte yeats, Celts and OeiTnana in daily increasing 
numbera. Stilt w-rae were the misses of fn edmen—oftea 
free only de facie —a mix tare of beggars and of n'ch 
parretiiu, no iotiger slaves hnt not yet burgesses, eooso- 
mi^lj ana oven legally dependent on their Blasters, 
4e^]l^ t^ide and minor hai<dicrefts were almost entirely 
in thoir hands, and in Hots and at eUctiens their inflaOLM 
was sapiams. The oligarchical goTernment hnd done 
nothing to mend these evila The kw prohibiting pemne 
oonaemned fop capital ofiTences from living in the capital 
was not enforood; the police snperpision over clubs and 
Msociatioiw WM first neglected and then forbidden by 
JftvT (p+ 423), Popular festivals hod bt^en nUowad to m- 
BO larpeFy that" Oio seve^ pHncipal celebratfoDs 
alone siitjdwo dajs The gram supply wufi 

nmnaged w;tb tb^greotcfit rrznis&ikc^.nud the fluetDations 
in ptu^g wero fabnlouii and incfllcolablc. Lastly, the fito 
aiittibnttons wei^ a standing invitation to pll destitute 
and indolent burgesses to eoni« and fake up their abode 
m the capLUl, Out of alMhrs neglect fipmug th& systsin 
of clubs and bands, tbe worship of Isis and ol her religiQna 
extravagaDoes. Dearth and faminn were ordinary inci- 
dents i life was nowhere more insecure than at Rome. 
Ihe conditiosi of the bnildinga and Btrectn was eunally 
diBgraceful ^ nothing was done to prevent the eonstant 
overflows of the river, and the city was siill content with 
one bridge over the Tiber. The stiffs were narrow and 
flteep, tbe footpaths small and ib-paved Ordinary hobBcs 
wei'e wretchedly boilt, and nf a giddy height, while the 
palftces of the rich formed a striking contrast to the decay¬ 
ing temples of the godg^ with tbefr imagee still carved for 
tho mosE part m wood, " If we try to conociTe to oiiraelvea 
a London with the slave popolation of J^few Orleans, with 
the police of Cbnstatitinaple. with the non-industrial 
ctoracter of the modem Home, and agitated by nolitioB 
arter the fashica of the Paris of 1848. wo shall aeqniiti an 
approximate idea of the republican glory, the departure 
of which Cicero and his aasooiatea m their sulky lettera 
deplorfe'^ 
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Ca«&ar could not* of conns^, alter tTie cssonttal! chameter 
of the City, nor would this ha^o suited hss pl&n. To Ije 
the head of the Roinao empire it must remniEi ivbafc it wjib* 
the denatioaftJized cEipital of many natioofl, situateti at the 
Eceeling^-paiiit of Hast and Weak ^ and for thLa reason Cacaar 
tolerated tho new Egyptian womhipj and oven tlio atrange 
Hteo of the Jewa* alooj^lde of tho^o of Father Joria^ 
while at bis popular festivals lie caused dnunns to be 
^I'fomed, not onij in Latin and Greek, but in Fhoemciarip 
HebreWp Syrian* and SpaniHh. The pH marj evils coo Id 
not bo eradicated; Caesar could not abolish slavery op 
ooujure into esisbence a frees indnstiy in tbe capibvL But 
by hiB oxtenaive building oporationa be at aoj rate gave 
to tho witling an opportnnity of hononrablo emplojmeutp 
whib the limitation of tbo dislribiitionB must have stopped 
the influx of the destitute info Rome, The existing pro¬ 
letariate wfts reduced by aisjbsiires nof pnliceand by compre- 
liansive traosnianno colonisationr Eighty thousand settlors 
were sent abroad daring the few years of CHcSBr^s govern- 
ment^ Tho grain snpply was placed npon a regular and 
a^uiont basisp and entrusted to the two newly appointed 
coru-aediles. The elnb Hjstem was ebeckod by laws, and 
came to an end of itaelf as the elections ceftsoi to of 
pTBctical [mportaace. in futureii with nome few excep¬ 
tions, the right of forming essocialions dupended upon 
tho permiasiou of the laonareh niid the seriate^ At tho 
same timo, tho laws regarding violence were rendered more 
Be veto, ami the right of the convicted criminal to with¬ 
draw himself from part of the penalty by self-banishment 
was set aside^ The repair of the ntneets and footpaths 
was laid ita a burden npou honse proprit-tors, and the 
whole regaUtioit of the streets was entrusted to the four 
acdiles, who each anperintended a diRtinct police district. 
Bnildiug in tfio capital received n Rtimnlna which put to 
■hame eveTything ihat bad been nccompllehad in former 
days- And the new buildings were not. merely monaments 
of aplendour. bat contributed largely to tho public con- 
vonteuce,^ Tho crowded Fomni wbh r^dioved by the 
construction of a new coaiitmm in the Cainpua Martian* 
^d of ft new plat'U of jndiratnee, the Forum Jnliam. lu 
tho aatao spirit^ oil supplied to tho baths free of cost, 
aa a measure of senitatiou. Other aud mom brilliaiit 
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pn>]Mta, ench as tba Alteration of the whole lower conne 
j-i”® ™ provide mote space for public 

cdihcta, to drain the Pomptiae marehea, and to proTide 
the with a aafe sea-port, were cut short by the 

ncatb of Caesar. ' 

_ Bat when all was done, Rome, jnst liecanse it wee 
rncapable of a ™! mnnidpal life, was essentiaUj inferior 
to other nienimpalitiea of the period. “The repoblican 
^me was a den of robbera, bnt it was at the eame time 
the state: the Rome of the mouarchj, althong'b it becan 
to embelljsb itwlf with a]] the glorica of the three coali- 
neatA, and ^ gnld and marble^ wbb jet nothing in 

the state but a rojaJ zesidcoce in. connecttoti with a poor- 
bOHJ^e. or, m otbtr wordi^, a necc^saij evil/' 

The ceor^janiiation of the police of Eome was^ of conm 
a fl^aLL l^k coiapared with tho wlal reorganfiattoo of 
ItaJj the plogtie-spot in the condition of lialv wns^ aa 
It h^l long been, the diBappoarance of the agricoltunl 
and the nnjiatnral Increnee of tho merenntilo popnlfetfon. 
Jn Bpte of ntimerona attempts to foatoi' the system of 
HmBil lioldiEigs, lirtn husband rj was Bcarcelj anyiivbere 
predoitnnonfc in Italy 2n the districts of Tibnr aod 
luscnlnm^ on tho shores of l^arrsdna and Baiao, whom 
the Italian farmer had once sow^ed and i-eaped, thei’o was 
now to be seen only the barren splendonr of the villas of 
i^e noble?, with all the appurtenanoes of gardens and 
fish-ponds salt and fresh, nnrscries of snaila and bIuotl 
pme preserves, and avisries. The stock of a nicoon- 
booM was rained at jeiOOO, tbe fishes left behind bv 
Lucius LqcuIIeib brought £m). Accordingly the supply 
uf such Insnries developed into a trade which^ if Intelti- 
gtntiy prosecuted, brought large profits. Gardening, the 
prodnetion of vegeubles, fruit, and fiowera, especial] r 
roeeH and violets, in Zjaliiim and Campom'a^ and of 
honeyp were the most profitable^ The mansgement of 
estates on the planter systcTo gave itanlts which, from 
^ economic point of view, for surpassed anything which 
tlie old system of small cultivatoi^ could have given 
espedally ^ ccotral Italy, the district of the Fuclns 
of the Liris and Yoltarous. Even some branches of 
industty, sneh as were suitable acrompanimeots of a 
fllaTe estatOj were taken up bj intelhgent kndLor^, and 
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weaving faistoripa, brickworks^ were ceTiiioct>e4 m 
tbe deineenCr Pastoral buabaDdrj', wbich waa always 
sprefidin^, esprciBLllj In the seath atid eonth^eat^ was 
indeed in every reapeet a retrograde moveinent, hat it 
too partidpated in the general progress, and Accoiupliilied 
mneh in the waj of improvemrnt of breeds 

The diinenBiona which Tnonry-dealing aasnnied: bj the 
aide of tliSfl onnatnrally prospei^jns estate husbandry^ and 
the extent to which capitaL flowed to Rome, Lb abow^ by 
tho aingnlar fact that at Rome the ordinary rate of intereRt 
was BiK pel- cent.; that la^ one-half the average rate ebe^ 
where in ancient times. 

The result of thia economic sjatem, baaed npon rnaasra 
of capita]^ was the most fearful difapruportion in the db- 
tribdtlon of wealth. ITowhere is the phraae -^a com mon- 
wealth composed o! millionairmaTid beggars so applicable 
as at Rome in the last stages of the repnblic; nowhere baa 
the essential maxim of the slave stato^ that the rich man who 
liveB by the exertion of hb slaves is respectable^ and the 
poor man who liyes by the labonr of hie bands is neceasarily 
vulgar* been so widely rooognized A real middle class 
there never be in any fully developed slnve atate ; the 
nearest approach to it m tho Homan commonwealth waa 
compoBcd of men who were either too cakirat«d or too 
uncultivated to go bejend their owo aphero of activityv 
and to take any share in pnbHc life. Of the former clasSi, 
Cicem^s friend, Titns Fomponius Atticng^ is a typical 
example. He acquired a large fortnue by estate fanning 
and by extensive money iransactionB; but he was ncyer 
ledaced into soliciting office, or even into money transac- 
tioHB with tho Btato ^ bis table wns ample, but modemte^ 
and was maintained at a cost of one hnndned ^tercea 
(£l) per day; ho was content with, an eaaj existence^ 
which inclnded all the charniB of a country and acity life, 
together with intercourse with the best society of Romo 
and Greece, and all the onjoymenta of Jiterataro and art. 
Of the lesB cultivated rural geuUeman (pater-familLaa 
rosticftnua) an example is faminhed by Scitna Hoscius, 
wito was nmrderod in SI ac. Ho manages his thii^an 
eetatea in pemo-n, and cornea aeldciu to the capital, where 
bis clow nigh manner^ contraet strongly wiLh tliosc of tho 
pobahed senetor-p In snch men and in their conntry 
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towna iha diBcipliaek Enaiinor^, and. laa^unga their 
fat here were best preserred. Traces ut socb a elaas appoar 
wherever a national movement ariaua in politira, and from 
it sprang Varrot Lticretitia, Catullus^ and all tlie freshest 
literature o£ the time. An excellent picture of this simple 
iaudlord life maj bo fotind in the gi-aceful intmdacliou to 
the second book of Cicero’s treatise “ Be Legibus/* 

But the vigcroTis class of landlords is complete Ij ont- 
baUnced by the two predominant classes in the stato^ the 
mass of beggars, and the world of qnalitj. The relative 

E roportioDs of poor and rich wo have no means of accurately 
nowingp But fifty yeani earlier the number of fauiilirs 
of established wealth did not ansount to two thouFand; 
and tho dispmportioTi had probably increased. Tho 
growth of poverty is shown by tliL cnowding into the army, 
and into the city for the corn-Jargesses \ that of ’ivenltht 
by the fact that an author of this generation deseribes 
an estate o! two niilUon Hestert'CS (£20^000), of the hfadan 

S oHod^ as “ riches, according to the circniustjmces Of that 
ay/^ aud by the etiormons fortunes po^se^ed by indi’^ 
rid nab. Tiie estate of Fompeios amounted to 70*IKK)^(>00 
fiesterees (£7 WtCKX)) i Cra.e«u&, who began with a forlune 
of 7,000,OCH} (£70,000), died^ after larisbing enormous 
sums on the people,, worth 170^000,000 (£1,700^000.) I'be 
result w&s^ on both aidea^' eccuiomio and iccraL dis- 
organi^tioD. The Roman plebeian became a lazy mcDdi^ 
caui^ fonder of gasing in the LlLcatrc than of workings 
The gladiatorial games fiourished as never before i freedom 
had BO fallen in value that freemen often sold themselves 
for board and wagCi? as gladiatorial slaves. In the world 
of quality essentiaLly tho same features occur. As tlis 
plebeian lounged on the pavement, the aristocrat lay in 
bed till late in the day i nnbouudcd and tasteless luxury 
every where prevailed ; hngo sums wrre lavished on politics 
and OD the theatre, to the corruptioii of bothr In 54 B.c^ 
the first voliug division alone was paid £];Q0t0C0» and all 
intelligeut interest in the drama vanished amidst the 
insane extravagance nf detToratmu. Rents in Rome were 
four times as high ns in the country ; the house of Marcus 
Lepidas, at the time of Sulla’s death the finest in Rdme, 
was, a generation later, not tbe hnndrrth on the list of 
Boman palaces. A palatial sepulchre was a necessity to 
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every noble wba Nvislied to die as b&cnme hi^ tank , borseep 
dog^j^ f^miterej dir^iSp plate:^ all cost ontrageeaa snma. 
But it was tlie laxnrj of the tablep the eoar^t luxtirf 
uf &LLp wliicb lluurishcd most brat el/. There ivere dininig- 
FDOina for winter and amnnier ; sometimes tts tneal was 
served oe a platform in the deer-park, and the ^neEsta were 
entertained hj atheatneal Orphenapat whose notes traiEied 
roes and wild bo&r^ gathered round. ItalLan delicacies had 
becoEiie vulgar, and even at popatar festivals three porta of 
foreign wine, Sicilian, Lesbian, aed Chian weredUtiibatcd. 
Ejnetics were coininonl/ taken to avoid the consequences 
of a nteal. Debaucherj of flverj sort had become a pro¬ 
fession, by which mstrucroTs in the theory, and practice 
of vice could gain u living. Of coarse no fortune cxiuld 
bear the ravages of such expenditnro. The osnvssa for 
the oonsnlEhip was the usnal high-road in ruin. The 
princely wealth of the peried is far surpassed by the more 
than prineely I [abilities^ Co^ar in d'2 owed £2oO,OOQ 
more than liis asfiets. Marous Antonias owed at the age 
of twetity-roarp £60,000, foartecn years later £400,000 j 
Carlo i wel £600,000 ■ Milo £700,000. The borrowing of 
tbece]tijH.uitoril for the conpulship once anddenly raised ihe 
rate e^ interest from four to eight per cent. In^^elvencj 
was DauaU? prolonged by the debtor aa long ns possible, and 
when the final crash came tha craditors perhape got —os 
In the case of Milo—four per conk of their lendings The 
only man who profited by such a eonditioo of things was, 
of course, the eool bunker^ The debtors were either in 
servile sobjection to their creditors, or ready to get rid of 
them by conepirucy and civD 'wnt* Hence the ciy of 
sheets ' (uavoo tabulae), the motto of Clnna and 
Catilina, el Coelins and Dolabella. 

Under anch cireumstauccs monility and family life had 
become antlqnated things ; poverty was the only diegrace, 
the ooly crime [ the slate, honour^ fi'ecdom were alike sold 
for money* Men had forgotten what honesty was, and a 
tirnu who ^fuBcd a bribe woe regarded as a personal foe* 
The criminal calcndArs oF all a^es and canntrlcs could 
scarcely fnmish a tale of crime so horrible, so variedi and 
so nriiiatuial as the trial of AhIds Ulacntias reveals in the 
bosom of a respeciablo family in an Italian country town. 
Nevertheless^ the surface of life was overspread with a 
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veneer of polish and professiotie of oniversal friendship. 
All the world exchanged visits. At houses of quality the 
crowds of vieitora were admitted in a fixed older, the more 
notable one bj one, the others in groups, or in a bodv nt 
the close. Invitations to dinner and the castoraaiy 
domestic featEvalft became altnoal public ceremonials, anti 
even at hia death tlieftoman was expected to provide each 
of his countless frienda with a keepsake. Instead of the 
gennine intln^y of family ties there was a fipectral sliadoir 
of ** friendship/' not the LcRsi. of the evil apirits which 
brooded over the horrors of the Age. 

Anorher equally characteristic feattire was the Dinand- 
pation of women—not merely the economic emandpatiou 
from father or hnsbcmd—which had long ago been 
womplieihed^ but a freedom which allowed them to 
int^-fere in every department of life. The ballet dnEkcem 
(^mae) and all their tribe pollute even the pages of 
hiateuy; Ijalsone in even the be&t dixlca were so common 
that only a very extraordinary ecandal could excite com- 
ment. The inlmslon of Publins Clcdius at the women's 
festival of the Bona Dea, a ecandal hitheiTio unpsrallelfdp 
pasE^ almost without investigation. The camEval time 
for license of this sort waa the wstering-plece season (En 
April)I at Baiae and Futeoli j but the women were not 
intent with their own domain. Thvy invaded the realm 
of polithrfl, Attended politiL-al conferences, and took thoLi* 
part in all the coterie intrigues oF the time. The lightness 
with which divorce was regarded may be inferred from the 
conduct of the stem mOTahst Cato, who did: not hesitate to 
divorce his^ wife for a friend who wished to marrv her, or 
to many her again after the denth of bia friends "Celibaej 
^d childlessness became increasingly common^ especlAUr 
in the upper clussoa; oven with Cato and bis circle the 
same maxim wag nowcnrrent to which Polybius hail traced 
the decay of Hcllna, that it ia the duty of a ritiaen to 
keep great weajtli together! and therefore not to beget 
too many children. 

During all this period the population of Tiaiy was grow¬ 
ing steadily smaller. The amount of talent and working 
power tufceESary for the govern men t of the empire wrb no 
longer forthcoming from the penJusula, eapedally as a 
lai^ part of its best material was coatinualty being lost 
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for ever lo fbe nation. The aristocracy lost the hahit qf 
looting on Italy as their home. Of the ttien eiilisted for 
flervioe^ Tmmbem perished in the ndnieDooE wars^ arid 
many more were wholly estmog^ from their native 
lanil by the long period of service. Specn^ntion kept 
many of the land-holdera and merebants away from their 
country^ and their itinerant habits estranged them from 
civic and family life. In return for these aanod elements 
Italy received arabhieof slaves and freedmen, handicrafts- 
men and tradesmen from Asia Minor, Syria, and Ilgypt, 
who moreover flonriBhed chiefly in the seaports and in 
the capital j in many parts of Italy there was not oTen 
this compenfiationj and the population Y-isibiy declined. 
The pastoral districts* such as Apulia and the region rcmiid 
Ii(>nie, becamfi every year more desolate! many towns* such 
as Imbiciand Cfabiip could hardly find representatives for 
the tjLtin festival; Tascnlom consisted almO-^i solely of 
families of rank who lived at Kome bnt retained their 
Tuscnlan franchise. In some portions of Itaiy+ especially 
Campania^ things wore not so bad 5. hut in general, as 
Varro complains, the once populous cities of Italy stood 
dcsdl itc/^ 

" ft a torriblo picture* hot not one poenliar to Italy j 
wherever the government in a jilave^state has fully de¬ 
veloped itself^ it has desolated God's fair world in the 
same way^ + + ^ As in the Hellas of Polybius^ and the 
Carthage of Hannibars time, + * , the all-powerfttl rale of 
capital ruined the middle class, raised it^o and estate- 
farmiog to the higUust prosperity* and ultimately led to 
A + + H incral and puliti al comiption of the nation^ ^ . - 
Xot until the dragim-seed of North Americft Hpens, will 
the world have ngwin similar fruits to resp.'^* 

The evils of Italy were in their deepest essence irremedi¬ 
able; the wisest g^^vemment cannot give freshness to the 
corrupt jniees ol the or^snism, or do more in aui'k a case 
than remove nbatractions in the w&y of the remedial power 
of nature. The worst estcrescencos vanished under the 
new rale* Buch ns the pampering of the proletariate, tho 
impunity of eriinefl, the purchasing of offices. But CaesaF 
WS3 not one cE those overw^iac men who refuse to embank 
the sea becanse no dyke will keep out a sudden influx of 
* Wriiten m 1867. &f* nfit* oa p. 46S. 
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tide. Thonjft no one knew better than biraBclf tbe 
hmiia of hia power, he applied all his enei^iee le brine 
back the nation to home and familj life, and (o refortn tlte 
national economy by law and deoiee. 

In order tg check the al^Dceof Italians front Itatp the 
term of military Ben’ice was shortened,end men of schatorial 
rank were prohibited froin living oat of Italy eaeept on pub- 
be ba.B-iti0$a,. Othc-i* ItaliBiDE, of mnrriR^E^blo woro foi^ 
bidden to bo ^b^gnt for more than ttirre oonBccnLive yt?ars. 
In hia first conaulighip Cae^r bad cijpeciallj?' favonr^d 
fathers who had Fcveral cbildren, in foandiiig hia eolony 
of Cspiia, As iinpi.'rator he offer^ rewards to fathers of 
nu merons femilivs, and treated divorce and adeltcry with 
great rigoor. In order to repress some of the worat forms 
or lnjcnrji extrava^nnoc: in ^epiilthml moomnenta wa3 cut 
down by law, the use of pmple robes and of pearls was 
restricted, and a msiininiti was fisid for the cipendiinre 
of Iho table, Eren the semblance of propriety enforced by 
these ^lice zELea^nreB nndtr tie circiifnE>tBLnces» not 
to be despued. The laws designed to meet tho exisling 
moiietery crisis, and foi- the better regulation of monetary 
dealings in futur‘, were more serioae and promised better 
results. Tha law which wua produced bj the outcry 
Bgabist locked-np capital, and which piorided that no one 
etmuld have oa hand more than eiity thousand sesterers 
[£^00J in gold and silver, was pn^babiy only meant lo 
allay tbo public indignation, am! eso hnrdly Jaave been 
enforced. The ti^eatiner^t of pending claims was a more 
Honnas matter. Two important couccssionn were made to 
debtors in 40 fi,c. Firsts the interest in aiTear waa etruck 
off, and that Already paid vas deducted frtHm the capital. 
Secondly, the cr^ditoi had to accept oa payment the pro¬ 
perly of the debtor at Ita eBtimated value before the general 
dapreefation cauii^ by the civil warj whicb of coarae was 
only fair, inasmuch at itcompeUed the creditor to bear hia 
abare of the general fall m nijtiea. Bofc the lirat provision, 
which in pi^tice compelled the creditor to Icee, besides 
the luto'estp an averege of twenty-five per cent, of LIji 
capital, amonnted to a partial concession to the cry for a 
to<Al caiiicelling of debts. But the democratic party bad 
aiwajB tnkt:n their aland upon the illegality of all interest: 
interest wae, in fact, forbidden by the le* GenuciA, which 
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was eJtflrted bj the plebeians in Sl:-2 KC., and wbicb waa 
a til] fnrmaUj valid; in tho oonfusion of tlio Marian period 
it had oven been enforcsed f-nr a time. And though Caesar 
c»n hardly have shared the crude views of hia partjf 
ho could out entirely repudiate ita traditional maKiius^ 
especially as ho liad to decide this question, not us the 
conqueror of PharaaluSf but evon before his departure 
for Epirus. 

Besidea assisting the debtor of the moment, Caesar did 
what he could permanently to repress the fearful omnb 
potence of capital. According to Itoman law the insolvent 
debtor bci^me tho slave of bis creditor; and though 
modi Red in secondaty points^ the principle had reraained 
unaltered for five hundred ycara. It was Caeaar who first 
gave to an insolvent the right of saving his personal freedom 
though with diminished political rights; of ceding bis 
property to hiK credltoi's, and beginning a new fituincial 
existence. Claims arising from the earlier period could, be 
enforced against him only if he could meet them withont 
renewed financial rtsin. At the same liiue, Caesar did not 
disown the antipathy of his party to nsuiy^. In Italy* for 
the futui^, no single capitalist wa* allowed to lend enma 
fttnounting to more than a fired proportion (perhaps ono 
half) oF the valoe of his Isnded estate. In consequence of 
this law every moutiy-leuder waa compelled to be also a 
Isndownerp and the lilsss of capitalists salisistiug wholly 
on thi-dr interest would disappear from Italy. It was tilso 
fo^b^dd^m to take a higher interesft than one per cent, per 
month; or to take intei-est dn art'ears of intercut, or to 
claim interest to a greater auicnnii than the capital—pro¬ 
visions which were proliahly first mtrodciced by Lucius 
Locullus in Asia Minor, snd which were extended to ail 
the provinces hy decree of the senate in Jho year 50 P-C. 

For the impiMvement of agricultnre the first necessity 
was the impravemonr of the admtnatration of law and 
justice. Hitherto neither movahle nor immovable 
property had been secure. The leaders of armed bands, 
when their services were not required in the capital* bad 
applied themselves to rounding off tbo country estates of 
their masters by violently expelling the rightful ownorfl- 
Snch proceedings were now at an end. A high roi^ wbs 
made from Borne throngh the passes of the Apennin^ to 
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Adriatic^ the ler-el of tlic Fucioe lak^ was lowered 
for the 'beneit of the iK^raian farmers. In order to cbeck 
brigacdago and oneourage free labour, Italian graaiers were 
required to tako at least a third of their herdamen from 
Iree-bom adulia. In the eTicourdgemeut of small holdings 
Caesar showed himself scrupulonely ob^rrant of erery 
I^Ltiuiato title* whether derived from Grooohtis or Snlla^ 
but tho commission of twenty waa rovivod to revise 
all Italian titles; and the whole of the aotaal domain 
land of Italy whiek was BDitable for agriculture waa 
destmed for distribution. In the seieetion of faoaens the 
vetemns were finst considered; and thus Caesar restored 
to bis conntry as a farmer the proletarian whom he had 
levied aa a recruit. Desolate Latin communities, such as 
Veil and Capena, were provided with new colonists. The 
new- owners wem forbidden to alienate their lands for 
twenty years. 

The newly organized mnnicipal system^ which had been 
developed out of the crisis of the social war {p. 3(19)* was 
iTOulated by Caesar in two ordinatices of 49 B.c. and 45 a.c., 
the former of which applied to Cisalpine Gaul only, while 
the latter remained the fandamontal law for all succeeding 
time. It proceeded on the line of purifying tha urban 
corporations from all immoral elements, and of restricting 
bo the utmosL 'I'he cornmnnitiefi were stifi 
ado wed to elect their own m^istmtes* and to erercisa a 
bmited eivU and criminal jnrisdietian. 

Such were Carsarie rcgulutionB for the reform of the 
social economy of Italy. It would be easy to sbow that 
they were insufficient and that ih^ acted in some 
respect ft iujnrionsTy,—still easier to akow that the evils 
of Italisji economy were incnrable. But CacBar did not 
hope or expect from them the regeneration of Italy, Thfs 
ho attempted to attain io a very different way* for tho 
understanding of which it is necessary to review the con¬ 
dition of the provinces as Caesar found them. 

The provincea in existence at tkta time were fourteen 
in number: seven European — Further Spain, Hitkec 
Bp&m^ TnaEMlnine Ganl^ Italian Gaul with llljricuai, 
Macedonm with Greece, Sicily, Sardinia with Corsica; 
nve Asiatic-—Asia, Bithynia with Pontus* Cilicia with 
Cyprus* Syria* Crete; two Alricao—Cyrene, Africa, To 
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thEse Ceesai* added three more—Gaol+ Belj^ica» 
and Ilijria, which novf erect^ into a separate pro¬ 
vince. 

Under the eligorGhy the provtnoes were reduced to a 
conditioia of hopt-'kssL misery which it iMjems impoisible 
for any goTernment ever to Burpqsa. It is trne that, before 
the Ftomaji!^ bad their dny, the rale of Greeka, Phoenician^ 
or Asiatics had almofiteTriy where driven from the nationa 
all senso of right and liberty. The Rouian provinciah 
when accused, was obliged to nppEir peniOnallj at Borne ; 
the Romaci governor iDi*rfered at pleasure in every detail 
of administmticn; tho Bh^ihaii administrators and their 
tniin were bound by no rtjle of moralil^ and justice, and 
outrages, mpes, ttnirders with or without Lho form ol law, 
wore of daily occurrence. But these thinga iiad gone on 
frotn time mmcmoTial under Carthaginian overBoera and 
Syrian Satraps, and thfl well-being of the pi^vinciala was 
far less dkturted by them than by the financial e^actiens^ 
in which the Bonaans oatr&n sdL former tyrants. Tb& 
ordinary taxes were rendered doahly oppressive by the 
tnode of levying thcun As to the qaartoring of trcopfli 
Roman statesmen ihemMlvea confeased that a town suffered 
nearly as mnch from it as when sbirinod by an enemy- 
The taxation wne properly an indemnificaticm for the burden 
of military" defence undert'Skeo by Borne, and the com- 
mnnities taxed bad a ri"ht to be exempt at any rate from 
the ordinary srrvioe. But garrE&on duty was atill for the 
most part imposed npon the provincials, as well as the 
whole burden of eav^ry servioo ; and the extvaordinarj 
contributions for the enpplj of grain to the cnpital, the 
coatly naval armaments and coast defences against the 
pirateii, the military requisitiouii in time of war^ were 
frequent and oppressive in the extreme. In Sicily tbe 
nomber of farms d€!crQased fifty^nma per cent^ dnring 
three yeats of the administmtion of Geiofl Verres, and 
the reined coltivators were not small farmors^ but c^n- 
Biderable planters and Homan bnrgesaes 1 In the client 
states the burdens woKi if poahiblo^ heavier. In nddition 
to the Homan exactioDs came those of the nalive courts j 
farmfm and king wen alike bankrupt. And to these, 
|o some extent regular exsctions^ are to be added the 
plunderings of the goveraor and of all bis friends each 
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of whom expected to retoiTi to Borne a m&de man. The 
advDeatoa and jaTymen at home expccteil to ^bare th« 
eo that the mona the Roverjinr atolo^ the f^rcater 
hm uecnritj, Aod thefie were the socceiieors of the men 
who had brought nothing home fiom the proTincea hut 
the thanka of the aabjectB and the appioval of theb 
countrjrmoa 1 

Ni^it ia this alh The tjraany of the Italian mch of 
businesa wis even worse than that of the govemora. 
Much oF the landed property and most of the commerco 
aad hnance of the provinces were m their bands. Ubutt 
flounshed as never before. The araal I landowner* man aged 
their estates as the di-btot-slaves of their creditors. Cona- 
mnnities had sometlmei to pay four per cent, per month 
for loans. Fri^qtiently a men of bnsinesa got the title of 
envoy (libem legatio) coaferted on him, end sometimea 
had naen put at bis disposal for the more effective pro- 
seention of his affaiis. On one o<^aHio , u hnnker, who had 
a claim on the town of Salamis in Cyprus, kept its council 
block aded m the toa-n-honse nntil five members died of 
hunger. And stUI to all thrse miseries and oppressions 
there remain to be added p^neral calamities^ for sonao of 
wdiichp anch hb wnr.brigandiigCp and plmey, the inefficiency 
of the Roman govemmeut wan reBpoiiBible. The general 
resnltp even in the oompAratively pTtJsperons provinces of 
Spain and Narboneee Gaol, whs total ruin, Townti like 
Samos and HalicarnEisaiLs stood empty; even the patient 
Asiatic was wmry of life. The statesmen of Rome allowed 
thnt the BoniLiTi name was unutterably hatrful thronglioni 
Greece and Asia; and when the men of Heracles, in 
Ponlus, put to death the whole of the Roman tni-coHectorBit 
^ the only matter for regret was that such thinga did not 
Occur oftenerJ^ 

The wounde inflicted could only be healed by time; but 
Caesar took care that there ^should be no new inSietions. 

1 ha new goveroors were the servants of a etem master^ 
and were praotically appointed by him (p, 491), Their 
ftinctioTia were largely restricted by the new snpreiue 
contmand in Rome and by the npw adjutants associated 
with them (p, 494). The raising of the taxesr toop wsj 
probably' already commit ted to imperial officials^ so that 
the govcrxLor was now surroanded by an independent 
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italF, r«5;pon«ib1e to the imperatDr. Tho l&w 

Dgnini^t sKuctiona ha-d be^D mikds mnrti Ktnng^fit bj Caesar 
ID his first eoQsulute, 4 Dii was applied ^'ith inexomble 
sevcritj. At tho samo Hme* tho extraonJiiuii^ burdens 
iircrfi liiDited to the necessary requiiiisnicDts, and the ordi* 
titLty burdons matamby lessened, Exemptions from tribute 
Ti^ero liberally gran tod j the direet. taxes lowered, tbo system 
of decDTTiao (p. 310) confined to Africa and Sardinia^ nnd 
tho syateia of mi dd Lein on in the col Lection was set aside* 
That Caesar, like SBrtoriaB+ triod to frte the Hubjoehi from 
tho burden o! quattesrlng troops cannot be prored^ bat 
it was in this spirit that the heirs of liis pubej created 
military campSp and converted them into towns which 
formed rallying.points in the barbarian frontier districts. 

To deliver the provincials from tho tyranny of Roman 
capital wna n far more difEcult task. Its power could not 
L>o directly broken, and a radical cure oonld only h& hoped 
for from the gradoal revival of prosperity* Isolated abnieSp 
«nch as tho cnat^jm of iilKra legation were aboli&bod:^ and 
palpable acts of violence or fiagrant wi-oug were sharply 
punished; bnt this waa alL Caesar had, aa governor of 
Further Spain tn bO b.o., assigned to tho erSlitora two-* 
thirds of the income of thoir deblDrs in order to pay 
themseLvcfl; and Lucina Lacnllaa had in Asia cancelled a 
portion of the arrears of interest, and assigned to the cre¬ 
ditors n funrth part of the prodnee of the lands of their 
debtors. It is probable that similar liquidatioiiB were in- 
^titnlod in the provinces genocally after the civil wars. 
As to the remaiDing eviJs of piracy and brigandagCp thoflo 
might bo expi^tod to disappear through the fresh vigour 
of the aowr%iW. At any rate, with Cac^r hope dawned 
afresh, and the firat inteilfgont and humane govemmont 
which had appeared for centaries began to rnin. **- Well 
might tbeeubjcct in pnrtienlar mourn along with the best 
Homans by the bior of tho great liberator^** 

We have now surveyed in ontline the prindpal mofiHnrea 
by which Caesar attempted tn reorganiita existing inptitn^ 
tioaSkto get rid of abuses, and to reform the whole system 
of government, Bnt this was, on the whole, bnt the 
negative part of his taek. For tho regcnemtion, it might 
almost be said the re-ereationp of the slate he tried to lay 
a firm foundation upon which might be ttjalistcd that con- 
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Cftptiod whkii had first been grasped by Gains Gracchns. 
and whicb was afterwards tak.n op by Serterias in 
Spain, Like those great statesmen, Caesar looked for- 
ward to tbo time when the provinoes, as shcL, wonld 
dimppeor, and when a new Helleno-Italic nation shosild 
anne in a new and wider home, with a fresher, broader 
grander nationnl life, which wunld of itself he the es’ 
tinction of the sorrows and wrongs of the nation for 
which there oQuid be no redress in old Iialj. The emi¬ 
gration of iLnlians to the piovinces had bren going on for 
^turiee. Gains Gracchtis was the first to guide the 
Italmns systematically to settle beyond the bounds of Italy 
by his oolonisation of Carthage and Narho. Sertorius 
had done his host to Latinize the Spaniards of rent, usd 
to introdnce Italian euJtnre into Spain, and by Caesar's time 
there was a lai^ge Italian Mpnlation ready to his hand in 
nearly every prayinec of the empire. On the other hand, 
the interpenetnation of ihe Latin and the Hellenic character 
was as old almost as Home. The Ilcman legionary was 
fol owed eroiy whero hy the Greek schoolmaater, su'd the 
Latin higher culture was nothing bnt Hellenism pro* 
olaimed m the I.«tin tongue. Everynhcre it was fdt that 
Itome was the protector and avenger of Hellenism. The 
Idea of a new TtalD-Heileoic empire was not new, hot 
Laesay wns tlic first to grasp it,and systematically to carry 
It out. The first condftiDna for the nraliration of this ida 
were the eitension and preservation of the two nations 
which were destined jointly to rule, and the absorption of 

was, indeed, a third nationalliy 
—th-tt Hebrews—might have cla£iiii?id a 

by the aide of the othfir two. The Jews wereTiiimeronfl and 
powerful lu tbo city of f^ine, and inflnentiai everywhere 
as traders; but the Jewish nation is dpuiod the in ft of 
^litical apLitade. The Jew Etantis in a relrLtiou of m- 
differencfl to the state^ clothes ncsdilj ¥rith any 

nation^ity, and is UBfifc to be a membei' of a govern iiig 
hitrarcnj. Bat for this very reason Lc seemed made for 
the purposes of this new state, which was to be built upon 
the tEimsof a hundred dlfPereat naHonalitioo, and accord¬ 
ingly Jud^ein WM everywhere protected by Cne^r aa 
“an effectiTe leaven of coflmopoljtaiiLiaai and pf natioDal 
decum positiom'^ 
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^ The Greek natiotiality ^ protected irheitiTer it ei- 
isted, Batnhle at Uasaitis and Aieiandna, bnt the Italian 
^ne the ]l >«3 remaraed ev^erjwhere in the ascendant. 
Hellenism was too danjeroaa bv its intellecttial eup^ 
oxtensioq, and bj- the firm hold «hS 
It had obtained m Italy, to make it deaimblo for the 
gorwomcnt to extend it by direct sction. The pulu of 
hAd already bygrun with Thwphanes. the 
confidential serTant of Pompoiua, and his inRaeDeB was at 
the times and a warning foil of ill omen 
for the nitapc. But the Ronmn element was everirw'liere 
promoted by the gfoveniTOeiit, both by meaDs of colouiw 
and by rAtimaing the proTiac[ia.i-, and, to further this 
^eet, the principle that nil the land in the preriiicea not 
ceded by special act of the gorernment to communities or 
pnrato persona was the property of the Btafe, was retained 
by Le^or, and raised from n deinocniiio pArtj>theory 
to a fandornetital rajuim of law Cisalpine Gaol now 
On 4^ B.C.J of cour^ raoeived ds jure the full citizenship 
which It already enjoyed dr fueio for forty rears, and 
remnined for centnr^s the head-quarterp of Italian imm- 
ners and cqltnre. Transalpine Gan I henceforth occupied 
tile place of the old aister prerioce, and became more and 
more AH lEaEian land. Four new colonies were fonnded 
in It, at Baetoi^e (Bwierj). ArelatB (Arles), Areoaio 
(Orenf^), and Fonim Julu (FnSjns), with which were 
connected the names of the most famoTifl of the Gillie 
i^tona. Other rommnnitiea^ anch as iTiemansiis (Nimes), 
received Latin rigbU. In other non-Greek arid ncn- 
^lin regions wntres of Italian oirilisation were estab- 
ished. Bortbem Gaul. Wiivioduntiin (Wjot.) nroso on 
the Leman ^ke; ^ Spnin, Kmponae was founded ; and 
the ancient city of Gadw was admitted to fnll rights (49 

^railttrlj favoured, re^eiF&d Lntm Hglita. In 

^nca. the pmjeet of Gains Gracchns was renewed and a 
^man Carthap ares* on the old site; Dlica had ap- 

MMtU^W %bt«, and Cirta WHS 

Mnstitolcd ns a Roman Military colony. In Greere the 

reSete pZ W*"* In the 

remete East, Hereclca and Sinope were reinforced by 
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bodies, of Hom&D coloniRte ; Berjtua in received aa 

Italian con»titnExatiT nod eroti in Egypt n Roman aUtion 
was eatabliabed on the island of Pbarqg, 

TtiTOtigh theap a^ngements the Italian municipal 
syptem waa carried into the provincca in a maimer for 

more cqmprehenaiVP than ever Wot¥. The fully enfmn- 

chiaed eoiumnniiiL-a of tbc protrlnres were on an equality 
with thoRo of Italy in two respects ^ nnniely^ that they ad- 
^nistpr^ their own affairs and esercised a limited legal 
jnHediction, while the moiv important pnocesseB of law 
came before the ^man autborifj, nsiiallj the governor of 
the province. The antonomona Latta communities had 
probably nnlimited jurisdtotbu, as well ns administmtivt 
fnedoaj, though the governor con Id of eouise interfere in 
yirtno of liia scncral power of ControL There w&o now for 
the first time n whole province, thet of Cia«.1pino Gaol, con- 
fiistiog Diitirely of Roman bnrgeeees; nnd ihia fact marked 
^0 dioappearcboe of the firat great difference tietweoa 
Rome and the provinoea. The second began aaoii to dia. 
appear, at any rate in praotico It ig. tme that the Icoal 
dLatiiictinn between Italy as the spHere of civil law and of 
the consala and praeton, and the provinces aa tho sphere 
of martial law and of the procooBuls and propraetors^ re- 
fitted ; but the procedure of martial and of civil law had 
for long been practically the same; what hod been-the 
true and vital point of distinction vsnished w hen Icglonn 
ceased to be Btatioued ordinainly in the provinces^ and 
were kept only where there was a frontier to be guarded. 

Jbe rule of the urban community of Rome over the 
shores of the Medlterrenean was at an eud p in its stead 
came the new Mediterranean state : and the restoration 
of Carthage and Corinth ehowed clearly that, the old 
r^niff of political tyranuy which had dcstfovcd those two 
famous cGntrps of commerce was over, and that a new ere 
of national and political equality had begun. 

The new united empire woe, of enunte, rather an in¬ 
animate product of art than a vigorous growth of nature; 
it needed nnity of inatitotions as well as unity of govern- 
meni; nnity in constitution and admiufstration^ in re- 
hgion and jnrlsprudence, in money, weights, and measures 
In all these deFoments Caesar did little but lay tho 
fonndations; bere and there the liuea which he drew 
can still be traced^ 
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Afl to adminiatiiLtLaii, the three most impartcmt elements 
of ntiitj have already Wa noticed: the traiiHitloiii of the 
BOTereigntj from the mnnicipzil eocncil of Eome to the 
solo moetoi' of the Meditorrancan monarchy i the con- 
Ter§ioii of that cooocil into a Hnpremc Imperial council 
rtprcacnUtig Italy and the provinces; above a tip the 
tranafereDcCp nrhich waa uorf bcj^aDp of the lidinan and 
Italian mniijclpal organization to the provinces. Ono other 
important work in this deport ment was nodertoken by 
Caesar—an improved census of Italy^ which was to be 
taken in futorep not at Hodio, but simulLaoeously in each 
Italiaa comm unity ^ and a survey of the whole empire^ 
which wa* orderedp suggests that C&eaar intended to make 
nrniDgeiDcnts for a aimilor census in the provinces. It 
was of the first Importance to the new empire that the 
government shonld have at its disposal a comprehensive 
view of the resoi^rces in men and tasatlun at command. 

In rehgiODp men had for long been basied in forging 
to^^ether the Italian and Hellenic worships^ a task w^hlch 
waa r&pdered easier by the abet mot formless character of 
the Roman gods. At tho same time, local faiths were 
tolerated and protected. 

Tnthe field of bw^ the crimirial department, in which 
the government lunab always interfera dirocUy to a largo 
cKtont^ was easily made uniform by judiciid enKcimcnt 
throughout the empire, Jti civil iaw^ commercial iutor- 
coorse had Jong ago developed nataraJly the code which 
the united empire required. Roman urban law waa still 
^sed formally upon the Twelve Tables. Bat ooiiimeiTrB.1 
intcreourse bet w een Homaus and non ^ Homans had long 
ajgo developed an international private law (jus gen- 
tin iii)p a body of maxims relating chiefly to commercial 
matters, according to which Roman judges gave judg- 
monb when from the nature of the Oftso tbey ivera com¬ 
pel] ed to rev^ert to the comteon notions of right under- 
®^l Commercial dealinga.^ This body of law arow 
originally out of proceedings between Romans and non- 
Romans^ bnl* in practice, dealings between Homans and 
Rpmansp particularly commercial nmtlerA, had come to be 
judged by the standard of what was substantially a corn- 
promts* between this new law and the old Twelve Tables^ 
&ccondlj» this new law was to a certain extent in tlsq 
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tt]Ti>i]ghiDiit the w^qIc extent the empire as 
law; the variona lecal statetes were relaiTted for iraesoc- 
tions bettteee members of t1ie Bnine legal district^ while 
those between members of different dIstrictA were regulated 
ac^^ording to iho prinebdea of tho new law as expreBsed in 
the praeior^a edictr Caeaar^e desig^n far a new code wsa 
never carried ont; bat it ia es.sj to what muAt havo 

been hb iotentiona. It was most uctessaTT^T, Gretp that tho 
new nrbon law should be extended as snbsidiarj law to 
the provinc-ea whE-re it had properlj no application; andp 
tecoadljf, that the old law oF the Twelve Tables n ith its 
accretions, which atill for-riiall^ outweighed the later codO;^ 
ehoald bo act aside m favour of this newer and Bpoa- 
tanooys growth. 

Id respect of monejy zn ease res and rreighta, and kiir- 
drod matttra the Eomen standard waa alone used in all 
ofEcial intercoureo; and the non-Roman sjstema wete 
Fcntricted to local cerrenej, and pEueed in a fixed ratio to 
the RoumUr Undc^r the republic the coinage had been 
exclusLvelj silver, gold being given and iaken hy weight* 
But from Caitsar's timo gold obtained the fir^t place; thes 
new CaesaHan gold piec;e (worth about 2Cb. 7d*) wag 
coined to an enormcaa extent. In a t^lnglo treasure, 
buried only a few years after bis death, eighty thouBand 
of them Were Found. The mint of J^Iassilla was clofied, 
bat the coining of small silver and copper money w&a 
permitted to many western raiinmnnities, I^ter the ar- 
I’angement found in oxiiiteuco ia this ; that tho denari os 
has everywhere legal currency, whilu local coins are in 
clrculattou at ft tariff unfavourable to them os compared 
with the denariuB* 

Tlie Cftlendar, like every other inatitatioTL, had boeoniB 
hopelessly confuacd under the oligarchical government, 
and had comc to anticipate the Holar time by aixty^BCi-eu 
days, Ko that, a.j.,. the fefitival of Flora ‘waa nnli^brated on 
July 11th, iuafead nf on April 28th. This evil was finally 
removid by Caraar, and tbo Italian farmers year w.34 
Inlrodaccd, tos^et her with a rational nyafem nf intercalatioi]^ 
into I'cligiona and offiL^ial nsa. At the anmo timCp tho 
beginning of the year was altered from the Ist of l^larcU 
to the 1st of Jnnnary, the date which had already been 
long predominant in civil Itio owing to the fact that the 
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flttpremQ entcnhd Tip^n oflio& pn ihht day. 

The new Julian calendar, whiih ie still in tlie tnfiin Jhe 
standard of the civilised worlds came into ose on Jennarj 
If 45 B,cr, 

Saeh was the manncp in which Caesap attempted to laj 
the foundations foi the regeneration of the Eoman state. 
"^Thoro WEIS donbtleai tan eh corraption in tisis re^enem- 
tion; ad tbo unity of llaly wasa^wmpiiflhedotfc^f thernins 
of Samnite and EtruBcau nations, so the MediEerranean 
monarchy built itaelf oa the rains of conntlftsa states and 
tribes once living and vigoroos; but It was m oorruption 
out of which sprang a rich growth, part of which remains 
green to the present day.” Caeaar ruled aa king of Bome 
for about Era jettrs and a half; the interrala of seven 
great campaigEis, winch altogether gave him but fifteen 
months ID the capital, were all the time allowed him to 
regulate the deatluies of the world. This very rapidity 
proves that the plan had long been meditated and iin 
parts settled in detalL The outlines laid diiwn, the 
future alone could complete the stmetune; and, indeed, 
Caesar wfts heard hinmlf to say, that he bad lifed long 
enough. 
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24 5 witbcLt nght, 

of »l«7[iDf i\r bitoK pIkI*J, 01; 
th^if iknitiiMt, 90,07, 111, 112- 
dlMppeii-Jint* of tbi$ gIu^i^ 105 
Cifid t&tnTnunltv #;* cppowd lo k 
■ laUp 309, 309; 461, 4£r9 

(citiifBiJiipX tiriEiiMlIj win- 
drtfat ^Jth palrfd^tc, 14;' cyali 
not b« Iwt vkthiiL the etpta or 
Litio 2a j ifdrinfl^r eon* 

femd jD 22,23 ; girtu 

Uk tbit Albai;^ el«D-, 23; lat^r civplu 
fif the pUbeiaat^ 47 1 barijvei righti, 
^^m-arly forced ttpyu llie holdenp 
new tiortLed end WHFtrrwl u m. 
ferearp 111; rerelj fHVnfrtrtd after 
wo^uect yf [lelT^ 293 ; be^tgwM) 
OD tlAliaae, 272,274p 274,239* 292, 
203, 302, 375, 444, 0I4 


CLffute* rixii«titie*3r 

- lEnaiun.-*, 315 

Clalka, foitk) the GoirTnyiut^rp 1 ^, 15 £ 
djin-T 9; genUi meiCEtl Bit 

minurep* 3L; b Geal, 897 
ClUMs, 23 
CIuticL 23 
CU^mn, 148 
aiutdiu Ap., 59, 60 
-,108 

- , 228, 2S0* 282 

CUadinA CL, 129 
Clft^TU Cfwui Ap., TO, 194 
tImaAlv Cnadex ApL, 129 
ClaiKliill C«DLy 181 
Clnydios M^mllui C (nraml 80 
H-C), 446, Wq*!- 

Okhdiiu KlartMEJoj SI,, 156, 1^ 

155, 1C7 . --I 

- -p 214 

-- 51 JkC.\ 442, 4H +47 

ClaEiditii XeraC., IfiS, Ifirtp Iflij^ 169 
CUadloj rtilchFr 163 
Olauditu Puicbtr P,, 1S3 
C14T1U, 293 
dflea^nj, 06 

ClMpatra, dayshter af PuImbt 
A altLea^ 459 

€ll«ntlMpp 14, 22,23, 24, 42, 57 

Clodloi P-, 891, 426, 424* 428, 469 

d Wtiu A.p 804 

Clopm, 19 It 162 

ClTulcim, 69, 140 

CaimrtB. tericn. 

CDlltti% JO, 26 

Colie^ (dul^X 326, 429, 40P, 5W 
Callin# (jAitj iMtUe At, 296 
12 

CylonuJ drium RymHaerytnh a 1 lErflJt 
-an the iu9, 110 

- UUufle, eerlieU 25; RortwitE 

pred^Biiante* aSi 

Caloaici; ialulArj eifMt, 59, 208; 
atcl|^pe^c ef, 226; tboH *r CL 
GruchMA, 236 { af Drueiu, 294; 
qf Snile, 275, 309, S26j uf Ut 
StTvilie^ S70L Cl Cfpya. 

-1 Tiaa-lteliflE,, 285, 243; pni- 

pCH^s of S.ilnrnLnu«, 269 1 qf 
Ca^p 4lEi. 420/613, 514 
CeHLAiii^ hisli-pri»t fvf, 3S9 
CoiokU cctLluriAlA, 24t 44^ 46; ro. 
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f(!n7se<J+ 203^ 20^, 23&J; tmtrnvnt 
bj Sulli, 27«, 

Comitu, «rapoutiQEi vid TOj 

Dollkij, 20€; HPbdiTlxKU m 

tLim« cfOrifchi^ ^4, 231 1 . 232 1 uE 
StiJIi, 304; Qt 4B9 ; iq 

ktknC] Id 1^4 GqbLiiiA, 3^9; nr- 
TupiibEL ftf, 325 t 

iitmaUj iBEnfitdacO. bt the kiD;g^, 
17; fJebeiiftt ii4tajtlpfp 4+p 43 i 
plebeLrm turiete dd^rnbljri Ssp ^7 

- Iributn, 37 end I tnialx 

niriat hj SuHb^ 303, 304 
ObuLitiiim, 27 

CToovinsrciAl idtemiF, eFert poti- 
tjcs 2\$, 2iOp 320, SIX^ 300 
Oommcrcinm, den Ehi tk ItNlkqn am^ 
mukiujen, U2^ bi SiL:itkrkD, 137 
CamajD, 4;;0 

Ctixidlinmp i^eQaied Id ItilLna «>Eninu- 

ulties 

-- pletjii, 57 tp 01 n. 

Ooiuont temple efp $€ 

OralkrMiickp 14 

CoaAlCitlAtLi, br Sikllop 30U 302 : bj 
Cttw^fp 407 
03 

CiiUffotlp dHgla And pewere, 41-44 ; 
pofit]ML in f^raingiKe in HOBlrt 4B; 
reelrictlQEa atid iuipfEuioa, 3t3. 
SO, BO, Oljp 04; pEdl#iniu K>Im iHtd, 
SB; exctnilon ^ ih* jignrer citi- 
Jtflft*, 205; T^tKtigik nf^ 304 j 
rffUlxtjoTi povrert bj Sblli, ^5! 

drcAiT, 401 

OoniLbiain, bfiTr«^n ITaniaju And 
Ldliiu-^ 20; rerbiildsn Lo ItAj^n 
t«nniuEhItiu^ 112; Id prQFLn4;Uil. 
13T 

Cw*, ftS, 07 
itarbw, 07 
CD^J^^ 37^ 05,1-IO 
Contnens, 360, BOt 
CtrrflniTim, 268, 270, 273,45^1 
f^mnEfa, B7p I TO* l B6p21fl ; r?- 
3Et 

Codriali, 67 

Cora, duu^bnlbD cr, 242, 2SL, 

2S4; 2=50; i>n<d-dkl, 

902; ■I»liibe4, 303; mtDnd, 

329,334|3B4; lutrUtdd b/CuiiiTp 


Oamelii, 220, 232» 2-10 
€ara«Lli|f ^qllu'e tre«iniei% 302 
temfiliiw lSftlbg» 1*^ 490 
CornBliiii CethtSHi^ 327 
CortLHliiia CjanA Lt 377 , 

--^ »n of the pirect Hds, 320 

CoitlDliQAi CoMUf A., BO 
Carn«Mtti DDUbella lOt 

i eJmJnl otC&e&ir, 439, 464 
OonmUlU LeAlgluB Otili L, 447 
Chmeliu r^rai ul da Sum P., 3B0 
CemaUni llerDU L, 209, 201 
ComeUni 3<nfi4E> Atmiliiniu Afri- 
aotMi Ukm CiirThi^E**, 217 j 
^DmenHip 213; uiwFAtflerp 227p 
22fi, 230; de«t]i, m 
CDmeliae ±idi|4D Afflpinvi Pr^ utka 
hu fAlherp 1+0; tbufprler nnO 
^p^inieh cmnkjMiJ^nAi IS#^ 

Aliicnn eipcdJlmE^ 169'-172; op- 
pD*fl4 tD AatJoebDSp 192; 4e|«rAtff 
IheoHen inihe them rq, 201, np- 
pcaent df Cetd, 20B; tourlm ths 
Mbble, a 10: deaUip 194^ 193 
CkjrDBliiti B^bkk Aililicnj 102, 
19J 

CamBlinB 3tlp[D CklraB 140, 

l^p 162 

CgmBliiiB SdpEa 130 

Sckgiin 203, 201 

OomBlilLA & k|aD Na-ErA 3tS, 230 

Conmlliii Scipifl P., 147, 146, 154* 
163 

ScriLflllaASullA L-p in Ju^itrEhlffee wur, 
240; in 3k™l wat, 269,272, 273; 

i^qjifl 66 IkC., AppokELlcd tD EAuterii 
cenncnBndp 273; inerthu db nitEne, 
275; ItK’B^Blicnp 276, dr- 

PBT-lftl Tbr the KA:^t, 277; wmj with 
llElhnublei, S78-287; in deil 
wiXp 292-208; diftitenhEp^ 300; 
prnecriptioDHy Sul; rwDftilitki' 
tlem or RoEnan etatep 302-310; hu 
thaPAfUf B 1 I 31 J untT, 310-313; 
paliticAl mdlte nf hie duthp 323 
CoraiAdiu L, 472 
CoiDu ei Ticn, 171 
Cfljfmn, 107, 198 

Cdibuu, l^impcqn, 34, 77 ; CiTtbA|;i- 
nUiD» 106; RfKmany ISO, |27,130 i 
war wStb, 175; Mbjiaii enlmir la, 
aS3 
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CortoiuL, 

CQtusemmw Hb-J lOS 
Cbfi^ IQH 
CDB«jm, 119 
CotU- Sh Anr^u. 
coEU&aAi(«, m,;m 
dotfi^ 197 
Crenciu, 140^ E75 
Cp&te, jflil of 347-^9^ 

:H4i9 

OrUoifiai l>rDir«J[rra iuhl^r Q, Gruc^ 
ehu^ 233^ 23®^ umlcr SwMa, 
^«l^|^ 37tf; DbdEr Cu^JiFi 49Ip 492 
CieilokKiUf 219 

CvtltODp 90; Qcrapied hj Efftne, 
lOl; bj Habmbnip 170 
Cnutttuuiiqm, M 
Cuu«> alJc.lt Gtwk srillcracBt^ SS* 
38 ; chn-lu ElribhCaii Hilrucc^ 77^ 
ll&l *:c«tiicrcJ bjf ^-vbcEhuUt 90; 
a 1}E nib C^ritc rJghU^ 92 
Com, 13, 14 

Cunoi D^HtAlb \ Gfl, 70 
0icnE>r. Fapdriiti- 
Cnrole tnafiHtradeip 203| 204 
CliftoiDf, Sttiliuip ' \n Ebc «n|4riCt 
3I«,3I7 

C^dadu^ ih^ ISO 
CjDEMCflpbAl^ 133 
C^rna, 113, ISO; Hitii.fiKj bjficmcp 
338,871,301.408,471 
CjMmih 114, 117,180.182; 4 R^mn 

lircvkDCt, :l;s9 

Cjiku, 131^ bcprEtJ If 
^l;|^lc^, 3 -IOt 341; cnWncd bt Fam- 
pslam^ 370 

Dtdmo biugdoR] feumlhj, 421 
DtiMflUlt. See lllTTlinilDr 
Duiiucu, 800 
Striduii^ 104 
Du l^tt. 10 

Debt, e3p SSp 274; nAtK^ 
to >ai]c-lbunh, 392; ;-fck' 

jHta, 377p OOt. CT CmIjlu RuCat, 
Omtliui DirlalHllA F. (2), bdJ 
&iitLkrv|ptt7- 

DuaiiLrira. 58-€0 ; (Itecxariri Hum 
bf j.ki ciil tfi. 0$ 

Dwitu P., 08 
Haeofio. IG 

iMixlai, fmn le Brattiaa 


Ukd Ciulpint CcItkC commuiifLMf;, 
172,. 2031 R|i|>litn iQ dhci iflcr 
Sotipl vraij 274 
DdvtiJllJ, 340+ M9 
Deltniiir jmre DCfclualJkA^ ar^ 2^ 
Dclminin, 251 
Ddu, 200, K5, 284 
Delpbia ci m tf, 
llemtrtrifcap 170^ 190 
Punetiliti l^brtcCn, 102 
Doutiiiii, HD oi Plk^jjp of Bluc- 
itaniap 199 

JMmu* tcihpk afp CD tic ATraliut^ 28 
Dintatflr 42-14; bu tu#|]i»iv ap^cdltp 
00; iKlebciaui^ cligiMc, 68; 

Hi audt^ 152, 209; ShUa'i dli:t&- 
Icrvlii^S BOO; Camu-^ 480 
mwt^rtiiLi of^j^raj 1IK+ 77* W\ 119 
DiTiutta itkbiiiim, 32S 
Ddaballlu Src Ear mJIni 
l>amaiiiB, pr^ikcrty af the ntaEcp 17 ; 
imtmcflt iif^m car(7 tiukt^ 52; 
WwnmnHjejnEtit of^ *3; attiptiijjt 
ot Cb:4uu«, 531 jacrcaBcd dhtra^ 
G5; iww ngulaticD b^thc yoaii;i^ 
lanra.6d-G3i lar^e Ji^ig- 
I^aISpD of 208, 310? ocfH^Ali^ of 
lEAlkfthdomaiua^ 236p 220,231,3B2, 
333? uhder StiKsi^ 302, ^Otf; \n 
proriivnvp 315; let Semlla, 378 ; 
DiJer CftTkiir, 500. Capita. 
DaiiLUiua Abtacibarbiu C«j 351 

, gav^noT nf Afnoa 81 a€., 

227 

Doraitma AhraatkAiliu L (coud 54 
B C.), 430. 453, 455^ ^58 
Dooutiaa Cahmii* Ca., 404 
I>arrla ovh nic^ 30^ 37 
Dnpouu, Ul, 133 
Dnidt, 398 
Doiltui, 130 
Dumuajif. 411 

Dnoriri baralcAp 109 ; nerbi facia 

dti, 60 

Bjn^aaluimL, 401^404, Se# Zpi- 
iniriTimi, 

Ea^Ic Inlrcduocil u a clAltlaid, 2^ 
EbOiDnea, 41 1, A 12 
Ednaiatla, 131 
EdUH. Sh OBvaiia. 

EdiatELEn jhmUiii uibulp 374p All 
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Gelliuf, OT 

IgTpt. 4:}MiriKEcT of tk« ldi]j;d«n^ 
fini COTitaci wiitli Jtaljp 
114; aappl Rnraie, 1 H?; M^-n 
Ihtf time' fff tke Gtw^bip 2^2(1; 
KV«Dl|r^3IS - l*tqil«Jlit|.ttTfc t* R"TIlft 

33ft, ftri, ftl^ 37^, 37a, 42)61, 
43&, 4&a-4Tlt4^ 

]ELophfljatip uic oi; hn 103, IM, 

103, 107 i Ourtbagi Ilian, 132^ 133, 
145, 149* 171 
B.«aftiiiiA:i mjatariei, 139 
XljULaia, 10^ 

ZmigruitA, RnnaDp la Sj^in, 330p 
332p 3<'Up 3^h5; with Mith 
339, Stl?; wath tht panio, 347 
ZmporiUp 143p 173 
SphHTLi. Ltt 
:Bplajd«, ICO 

SpIdinuiiLi, 37 

XpiTm nni lh< Epimti, 33^ 103, 
I03p 107, ISa, 135 
ZqntaCcliLii not uriea, 904 l 
iacranw o^p 90 i 

larff r, 204' miaed bf CL Otiun 
4!hiii,^3l3, 237; rcatricted bj SuILh, 
303. Stn Jnij C&iait*. 

Ziatjp 134 

ZlTX ISJr 

ItnurUp baundan^ ni; 32 j iaathvta 
|inrt evDqiier^l bj Itami^, 31 
ZtrOACltif, 30--33; ««Tlf 

rvUllgnft wiih mu-l Piio#bi* 

dint, 3a, 4ti talE of p<iwar, 78- 
32 j ill the waEi^ EfCp 97, 

101, ICi, after tha war with 
P^rrhiii, 1125 la Iftf fefcvnd Panic 
war, 108 p in ,S«tal war, 2C0-272 j 
ttrtig^Lca ngninit 3u!La, 99^3. 309^ 

^a9qrrn?iieiq gf LepidLu, 330 i cfp 

C^liliiie, 3T3^)80 
Zaboein 179 

Sumaiate, I89p IftO, 193, m, 197, 
19& 

ZnTTmedoiip 191 

Uallaa, 320 

Ftbii 37 

ZablDl FTadriaDiu 1|., 342, 348 

>mMB4 MmIitiu Q., 191,192;, 1,'>6, 
19B, 199, 197, 171, 309 


T«bln^ Huimu Atl«iifogl«iii Q,, 2S1 
rablv^ Rulliuiui Q,, TO, 73, 00, OS 
FshqIu, 379, 390 
Falerii, 32,30,31,33 
JtHliLji atnong Iba ftaiauu. 13« 14, 
504,507 

= 79 

Tere^ma, 97 
Faria* Laliw, 9 
Finnlne*, 25 

f^Hna^ 10, 25, 28; RiKman, 70, 79 
yi aaTifli a l pMjt44»a dtiriQK 

Panic war, 105, 137? in ityanlh 
acnlorj, 306, 3|S~3|9? KbdCF 
Caatar, 400, 491, 400^98 
Flmnffl, 100 
Flib-poadii 321^ 501 
FUoilAlaiaj. Sw Omn^u- 
FlUDiulu C, 140, 150, 151, 155^ 
209, 210 

TIitLiu Kpmbna C,, £@0, 237 
Flfrvt. $«e Mnritftna nJkirti 
TQtnilaa, 93 
Famm IttrinaaomniT 2 
Fn^flUaa. 92, 95, lOS^ 193; dfr 
■imTcdi, 234 

FrMdfflcn, oanbwfd to foyr tdbcf, 
273 ; DDiEcr U* ScEpidpi, 27* i 
oadrr Ciiiim, 239 i nnder Snilaii 
Itnt loa, 324, 375+ poaitaan «4 
r.cilnt, 4!^, 490 
Freolami 89 
F™iB.o. 97 

fulTin* Haccqa M, £32, 2ft,% 334^ 
^0* 240, S50 
TnlriiLi FIckui lOS 
-, 178 

Falvlua KcbiEicir 194 
FulTina Nalalbar 313 
FniieticilU, dcOnad, 71 
Fmndi, 92 

f writtl, Bibflcnlni 43] 

Fnriiir Camiliu* L., ftl 
Fttrinj Camillm M„, 80 ^ coaqain 
VfM, 30 

GlbH, 10,37 

On1:ll3illd S69-M4 571,372; 590 
430, 43 It 455, 436 
CndBfl, 119^ 191,457, 514 

04!fe, 182 

Ottiba. Sea Solpieiiu. 
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br Cit«firp 

Oftnl, Autilh WBMi (Ktk-^DfhlHf), 
251; jti Scrtoifc^u ww=t 3Sl£, 
334 i Oi««qr'i Ytewii PDonnabr, 
S'^lp 3B4p 403, 4IS, 4l», 413; 

3^4; rtl-ntHEii t* 
3&4, 3*^5, Hft2| 14 thr 
^VTmniai ViJ othi-ri* -10 1, 403; 
poi^akLiofi^ 393 j urbnii kifc, 3$6j 
397 ; 395 j 

393; niininf. ftrt, HitDct^ 397; 
piJitkyid prgamtAtiffa, 33i-3f>9; 
ftligiob, 39«. 399; Knaj, 399, 
4*1; csTi]LuiU>p, 400; wii« wiilt 
Ci^^r, 4CK3-II9; Uxulbn, 413, 
497; LAEkiiLution, 419; niloniH, 
419, 5l4n Cf. JilUv« CamT- 
Mm, 3^, no 
OaIq, 77 

<}au. SnfA CEul 
GAnthiTu, 193, 109 
GtudlH. SAe A g ftfc^. 

Gtumdoi Cb.« 57 
Gug4i^ 415 

GArmAnj, fir^t appiMTiiBct i& Rgnijm 
bi^torvp 253; T«Lliai;9 to CiEli, 
401,4ii3^ to Rgm:^iu, 492^4&!ip 406 
OvuaiiLca, 153, 153 
GlAbrlOr Ber AcUiui. 

^Isdiatorbl wir^ 349^351 

'- gamefl, 3r*t jp Etrurfj, 82; 

Capiiqii, 91; Al Rnm*. 331. 503 
flkil4 biiBM, 250, 3J5t 397 
Gtwbbu. Sh SAiapiroiiiiu. 
^I'AOO'ltmliMn Cbitare, nLieioa, irt, 
4-9 

Gfmio, Hiti kL b# pricti, 107| 319. 
3et Agliiiiiltm. 

QfBGMw. rtlaHoEi# witb lla^pnlA^ 
m, 181, 1B3, Uedind fru, 189; 
|»ti let |Kutj, 199p 107; iMtmtDt, 

Gwki, Id Itilr Mid Sidtr, 35-^39; 
ilrbggln with 77.73; 

vUb tF-e ^bf!l|iqn TMi^ 90, 91; 
-Rrfjliarf To Buortfr ip the ELmsib&JLfija 
wa^^| JSj 

Gnmra^na. 140,270 

HAdnuELErTiEa, lis; 171 
Kudoi. 3S1, 335, 397. 401, 404, 
403,411,418,415,418,419 


HiliirtiifplO? 

Eili:tAiiLa»ii% 181, 183 
Etlisymm, 130 
HaIji, 193 

Hamil-ar BarM+ wtr in Sidlj^ 130, 
]8]p l34p 135; incinEnarj war, 
137; pcilJlii-Al potitioo Mtd 
pkfct* ID 141,143, 14? 

i^unUc&r, CkriiLaigqajixi gMwrjJ,. ISO 
E*UiibAl« thartclcr Kpd mpturf of 
SagUntvn^ l-IS^lniS; biirch fr*m 
Sjiftlib is Jt*lT+ 145-147; tint 
AAmpugn. 147-149; empd cnm- 
1^^153; thttd ciiin]43|[Tk, 
153~I50; fourth camjiAign, I5T, 
15B; hh iHrtiliaii^ |59» lOl; 
gniuil rrIrFftt, 105. rr^ili me- 
pkI Itierch on lii8; 

r¥Er«;ila nl^r dntb rubai,, 

ItfH, ]ti9; prtumi to Arric*^ HO; 
dtffAtHi At ZbiTlAp 171 J ftrgttiiA 
thfl i'uthEh^iDiAQe<iD^litulioDp I7fi * 
gwi inln fillip 178 1 imivtd by 
Aptk{>dkui, ^hciD h« lidj^ 109- 
191; death, 194 

HiJmllMi, af Ciigop 129. 100 

Has^A, (1) Kini «r HahhiIm^ 129 i 
(2^ A CArthjigipiaB gEiierjil. 129; 
(3> Him DiapJi tfa« BrQlliBa MKiy^ 
105 ; (4j CnflhAgH^pbn gieMial In 
Sidly, ItiO; (5j tm gf ikrinJiiiArr 
146; (6) the Greal, 141. 142 
HAfdnLbAlp (1) 141 ; {2} V4.II of Giipv 
164; {3) bmther ^fHanuiLiilp l^is, 
JM. 159, 162-104; rvaohei llalj. 
108]< (4) brDtherxin-liir 

HiPDibAl. 142, 143; (5) mm uf 
Hnptie, 139; ^0) Jtnder of the 
|H|rkiite 1 h CArtMgf, Add gfoetAl, 
3IS; (T) cnmWAderoribedUdt-lt 
218 

BaUIa, on the 80, 77, 82, 88 
In the A b™ »d^ 98 
Hehre^ 251, 253^ SM; ]Mpti1atlen 
ofp 895.397 ; in Black F*r«^401 ; 
raigrnliflfl, 403-405, 4S3 
EmidflA in JtAlr* 30^ IH3 ; Imttle ttf, 
104.105 - mmifM with IbmA, 
15fl; jMft* KAnnibil, 186 
—^ io Tnifhiiiij!^ |9 1 
— m the l^ujiDAt 341, 342, 370k 
51 Ip 514 ^ 

34 . 
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HKnLuiiiu App.t 5T 

HiimmQU) pTuQiQiLEoTjp tMttta m.t^ 

Htndfit allied Tith Roni«p joio 
th« R^inano-Lai ID Ita^Cp^i Iti 4 
i£«itfcKt Kwisfp 8?; to jolo a 

Ji±vdt» 92p jdn th* Samnil*^ 
BB; |fla ahlilnratt 88^ 97 { ftiati«D 
I* Rtmt, 

Ea^3$ 

BiampuL, 34^ 

Hiarq Ln 77 

Hiara 11,^ wif til* BnUfl^f- 

liDN^ 137-^29; With ILiiive, 

139 p pa>iti*D afliir lh« fiift Hiioie 
waTp ladp 137 i Odbilaci id tJie 
•acQB'i Kltalc war^ lo2» 
Hitrooiriiia^ lidp ijs 
Himan (TuaruiAe^ 3d, 119p 133; 

batllt at, 77, 116 
HLmilQO, (J) 133; (1) leo 
Hippo 118 

MppwraiMp ]59p ISO 
XUppoisiiiqi, 90 
mrphd.^, 133 
Hiirtiita;iia 331-333 

ZoaiBr, 36 

Hsoimz? *DriL-iEn*€, a07 
HoftUiai HdDLSuiu Jl, 196 
HoatUioi Tubatiu t;L, 163 
Bom-lithar, 13^ 14 
Hiuaaa lacrilicH ia Gdal, 40l 
BjmJW, 368 

lAppdsp 231 
lapTglaiu, 3 
Ibtlllaa ia tTearfia, 333 
IlOTdA, 433-437 

mjrtKU, plraajp IS®, 139p 145. S«a 
ITfDUliiiiL 

HlfziaiLiii, tdbjjgiiti^ of tb« BpI- 
matluu It), 951, 421, 497 
En. 33 
Imbroi, IBS 

4STp 48fl 

Impajiiisi, 15 
Impoitip luliaiip 320 
lado-Gaimuu, 3 

IWLlinap 79, 139, 140, 147, 14®, 
Ifilanimia, 95 


ImtiFHl, 59, SB, 274, 276,433, 537, 
503 

IntaznXi 13 
loBiu 35p 33 
iHifiAiia, 343 
l4H^7r 

IfthJBiam ^KUj BoDbaAf admiltad 
to^ 139 
rtftU, 7-6 

ItftUa 270, 275 

ItaJiuBp tafo dlvyi4HU ofi 3 i diitipo* 

tioti fl^W mM IWDSbla&oa to Ihi 
Ora^kii 4-6; loi^raMtiDi 7-3 
Itslj, plLrid1^:lJ *iuT»Ctar, 2 ; uaiaD 
S, 113, 114; Dattinl baumlaFua 
ofp 1^6; pulitJical bouiklATj tlw 
Rubiraii, 5^, Nenh lt)ilf=Gallia 
Ciialbiiui or lu Lian Gai;!^ 3odp5l4^ 
515 

JattidiiliLDip Bp 10^ 11, 96^ 27 
lanttaaoiip BdS 

SdSf m A tfJAiidrUf 471, 513 
Jlllsa, +51 +56,467, 472* 475-177 
JndAMp 920, S36, 3tfB* 371 - pniiiiui 
ia Cbamr'a i^taLe, 513 
Jndgai, CarthEKraijig, 19(^ 121 
JodlUi = cna^uli, 41 
JofftLltiLA, 245-949 

dia|lit4i>,591,4+0L 431 
Jollai Ciatat- G,, oppcald hf Sulpi^ 
dtis, 275. 231 

-H familj afld S2fl^ 

460; 323, +a3-4B3| 

Tear of hirtb, 3^^ a., ab«laloa frinn 
Lq pi I ID niio^ 529 * agaiaal Bitb- 
radaEct, 340; proucatei Sullaa 
partiKioi, 355 1 eapporia L*x Gibi- 
dIh, 333, raail tea Maiinaa*, 374, 
334; iiktEoui a-itli CatitiaamD 
ctoipinicj, 373, 8T7p 3B9, 333; 

x«l, 37^ 373, 336» 

pi-jutord^lp, 33Sp 367; hLi mpid 

ri«, aaS t flf Spaibp 338* 

391; alliaan^ *l|h Futaptlmi anl 
CraHnip 38B; eoDial 369^91; 
^TimoT et two Giuii^ 390* 451, 
wata with Gftula lad GerEoaiUp 
405^19 ; ETHHi RbiD^ 409, 419; 
iDTadci FHlaIn, +10; «lt]enHnt 
otGanl, 419, +19; at Lm 497, 
428; Tvp4iaj* vlth P^paiti^ 443- 
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444 ; hii uhirafttuiiii 
44b T anm* Ruitkmvn, 44S \ Civil 
wftfp 4^U-47ll *f rcEultitioii of luiljfB 
454, 455 ^ 47l , ittitud^ 

w*rJa the otii l^rtms. 4S3-^tS5i 
CBoafUJiiaii^ 4Stit trpulmei I he 
new mDHKrdhj, , thtvUle^ 

4®5-4&3| Ibe urtrnj-, ; 

494^'S3^ huyie eM 
4^509; 4he pr^^rbisei^ , 

Attltit-lti Jcwi and Creelti^ 

5IS'-5l5i &1SJ Iaw of the 

empire^ S, 517; naiiag^^ 317 | 
cflleiuter^ 5^7|5l8^ Ibh^iIi of liie 
tT4j;np 518 

JdUlLt Cfieur Lk IZ&flp 
Jimiii BruiELi ihimstppiu L., ^7- 
i^89 

fnsiltl Bvgtoi Det^ 240 

-, 40&. 457 

J'md^ Pen&ai 11., 

•TnMvi Ptillut Lp 182 
JioatiJ M.r 153 

^- , 253 

JnpiUeT CepitelniiM^ 2B 
Jupiter LritUirie, ^ 

Jury cogrt^p IrTtUlfetred by C fllM' 

chm fimn the 4etinte totbc equitee, 
S3fl, 237, M3* 244i Dmini' p». 
pmE,,254, 265 ^ Ut HliiiLtiiip2Tl; 
uibdiT Sullfe« 303# 354p 355 ^ Lts. 
Agrvlii'*^ 357 ^ r^ulptbnf of 
PtfMlpeiiu, 483 ; of C-mir, 492 
Juili ItTiAj^aoR], 33p 203 
Jug lepaiqtcd from aadidmup 4S-43 
JuTgotiiig, 210 

poutioQp pou-er*, ele,p 14-12; 
ebulLihcJp 40-43j 05; pewete re- 
irived Under the Mine of dicietr^r^ 
43-44; cucnpued with tueRirchy 
of Ciiewir, 406-433 

lubia See FaMoa. 
liMgi, 65, 87 

T ^ IH SBUi T,,. 375 4 with CeeuT ia 
Gsml, 403, 407,400* 412,414-^16, 
442, in a^U Wurp 44&p 4tH3p 467, 
473p477 
lu^lutCLp 163 

--Srtpceui Cl, 237, 336 

luTiiyu See FikrilUL 


Ljjaptt^ t€l, 100 
Lau^ divikien gfp tt the tliae ef 5er^ 
28; dJetnhut;giti of, by T+ 
Giueehui, 220*332; by Sul It, 302^ 
354 i by f>oni|PeiiiMp 350, 357, 387,' 
380, 390; by Caeur, 405^ 509 
lugUA^ LiltkD. See LAtluMc^. 

66, 67 

IJAriH uu the PeDeiui, 185 
l 4 iti]]i etifURiuaiEie^ u refAtd* the 
dtTMEg quntiuD, 333, n^Ll ^uii- 
mtiiMi VMrl ailed;, 266-, Id 
W ar,270, k Ci^alpiae Gaul, 272 ; 
Litia nght* ^ir^n to iaiurj^nt 
enmuiuiLEbei# 302 , Jm LetiTaum to 
CSaulpine Gflul* 372; 1 □ Tiunu) j4 ^ 
Qnal. 514 

lAdu leoKkie of tbirif eantonf ender 
nAlh|]*0; DEW pcKiitloji uuder Rome, 
25,26* 26; wsr wkili Eoini^ idI 
rtfi«wa| qf league aud lm4 O^p^wer* 
65, rerolt ai^aiurt kone, 06; elfM- 
leg of the Inj^je, aitd Ihit ^ the 
lowai iiicltutcil, 87; new 
tt«ki by Rgtne, 87 ; anger ef Ihe 
Latini, 87,88; freih neeelE, 01; 
dttMrlutknc] of kague, peiiEkaEly# 
02, tTHLtiee trttwem KimvE and 
eteh coiumunity, 02; tTfuKU joia 
Pyj-rlius 105, pe^Etioa nfler the 
war With Fjnhiii, Ul ; luctitiHd 
epp^daicKi, 205 

Xfttiuivng, of Italy, 113, 173; of the 
land bet ween the AlfM and the Po, 
174, 175; flf Spain, 331, 332; of 
Gaat, 304, 401, 4l0, 514; nt Iho 
enpire hf Ciewr, 518-517 
T iA HhV , t^r>t iuiml^rnUU and eitcot 
of cnigrutloii and lettTemnts, 7,0; 
relftHon to (JithTO-Siuinitceij il3 
XAtiuTn, phyila>l eh«r;tf tef« 8 ; Jimi U 
tired, B7 
LAureDtunL, 87 
lAUi. 37, 00 
LAViuloia^ Ip, 87 

Laiif, konao and tutln, bjmonixed, 
26; adniEDblnitkeiL of, in umni- 
dpia anvl colenie*, 113, 360, 310^ 
315, 5l6; cedkAcfltEan p^|Htod, 

B 17; 422 - reiaf j urbiic- 

lloa mtored, 401, 402, Cf. Jury 
eourla^ QiLjeaLieDOa. 
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im>EX. 


XifgEtl pnctnro^ 4^4 

X«g»:vi VI 

AppnJnt 

-fj'iiWimUrlflt 2^\f iS54 

Anniii, ai-y 
Subiih, 179 

CkwiUl^. abolUEoD of lutibD toll% 

CuttlfeiflH 93 
CukU M^nria, flS, <65 

-- bibcIlAria, a23» 234, 327 

ConuJlui, Siie ftnUji- 

Z^DmitU dfl MMTdeiib aboSiji^inl hy 
S?]|np 5434 

dt pU^artiif abdnctio'ti, 3^0 
Flunuit aEmrin, 2i0 
Tulviadf! rititjqti] HcLii daDda, 2^3 
OmhMa* 339-391 
Oflmfbpa,. 63 
HorUmaU, 6T, 70 
Itilii, AS 
JalK 2ra 

afi9> 390 

-JyllM. Srt JnljlU Cuoi 0. 

Jimia dt |icr«^mu^ 233 
Iftblaiui m^<Krlbr hat DtiiDilia, 
S7A 

S^xtliep 63-99 

LlTUa th« ^]ikr DrmaiX ^ 

- (cf thi yoD ag«r Pfuiyj% 204, 

263 

ITwdllA ivrniria, 95 
ir«Jmil. 64 
lUnm 301 
Kuliat ^ 

Mtl-cria de dflTitej 20& 

OnMa, 67 
riutfa iDdlciaria, 272 

-Fkv'ma d# dTltfttf p 272 

Tlotia, 333 
JcwtaUa^ 90 

Pompsla eIi Mid tv 420 
PfliimmCof 471 »,&>p57 

-(of 359 b.c;X60 

KRiCrttU, u IN A^palntm-f rI of 
plcbelta tribnrm at^d urdilci, -H 
SMDpraaue. 229 t 1^1+ ^32. Sm 
S i^pTBiuTif OTAAcLtaA. 
ivnULi, 370 
ftiOiiiiiUe, 274, 269 
BiiBLplurU*, 309, 507 


Lff« {a^i -nwiO 
T6billlj4a« (^iLLiaia^ €u«Rp Fmvh 
ria). 2:*2p 223 
TflreaiitiA^ 53 
Titia Hfrurij^ 203 
TalflIU dc □rO'TiKfltifTna, 42 

OR &ulk^i dictfil0riSiip^ 300 
TlJeiiu Horatint, 60, €1 
LasiWt Copied by PyrrhiUp 105^ 
di^^iiled SrIo coliortC]i 230 
IiB^iilatLilB, by dniBi &f tJifl com- 
inuflitrp 17+ jn-qnlred |^iactJcalJy 
by iht 73 

Lfiutnliu. ConuliiiL 
Luniiiiip 39 
Ltipidtlt+ 9 m 0 *wil1 lna 

LftptU Mn^Dip lia, 177; UMr, 13l 

L4Q»pilrm. 219 

X41, primiiriLy m^Moi^Dt, J7; di^ 
tlQct from cdLcI, 47; ialn-ral 
bo^t vccU tht istioductkiD taA pmm^ 
ing 4r, 203 
XJJb'omu* 133 
Idbyau, 1S3, J24, 125^ 177 
Idfa^tmenidus, 1L3, 124 
Lit^iii CfiJviu. C.| 431 
J^CUdDl Crwnj L.p 260, 204, 263 
XiclnilU Cmuuf M.p cllaTactfr^, 326; 
ia Stflljia wnr^ 292„ 2B3 ; in 
Serrib ^ir, 331; co^itioR With 
PodR^iti^, 336-336; nlriEioR 
f^tiliuHaa coBip^rvoy, 376, 377^ 
301^303; Ir triuiRTirntr, 380,3091 
fli Luca^ 427; »f«nd eotoobblpj, 
4S0; IB 435^38: d«Atb, 

436 ; hsB wfnUh, 503 

^dnltU C^vfiiui MariMOLiA Pu, 220^ 

233 

TijrlTlTni Crauiij F., 107 
-,293 

- -, Olw"i IbeRlBMut, 403, 406, 

403, *09,410,467, 436 
LMidiu iucHlIai L, 214 

- - , cbnracle^f, 343,345; Ibatriuitit 

Solla, 284, 209; war 
biithriJatM aqd 340- 

343+ ntLmnta «r hb g4aer4lfbk|v 
343; hli Ainii In Alia, 342, 343, 
370; aup4ri«d4d by Fompesn*, 
36S; ftpp*ei Pornp? iiiii, 337 j 
blhlilliil-pd by ntlraa &afQ 

political life, 373,374 
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LiMllilU L^cdIIhj ll-. Kd 3j]Eaii wmr^ 
J2T, 

IdHUuni Kcm 244 
lHi4iU Jitolg dj fl5 
IktDr«% 15p i2 

Il^riaiu, aa. 79, fiS; 132, 145 145^ 
169, 174. JT^ 
lilj\A*TMm, 33^ IW, 119, 
13^,145,14(3 

139, in ChluI, 4L9 

LUfm, 77 
I^Tiiui €.,. 191 
Id-riiaa ihK^nn M., 2^9 

-21C4, £65 

livliaji &il]Aat«r M.f 10S 
Lo«ri, occ-DpSed b| thp 101 + 

iU fale in lhc Pjrrhic ww* lOflL 
107 

LocTi9> 179, 13^ 

C^ti feriFficv Nt^ 427 

XwBiMJ, 99, 91, 93, 94, 96, 97, 
9S, l-!l, 104, S07, m 119, 155, 
189, 173, 270, 2:3 

Lnum, to, 12, 9l 

LuDfliift, 95, l.'i3 
LdiEiriitiiii Ort'lln Q., Id iSgltaa 
295^299,310 
Louft, 175 

LsgdiLiiiuiL CDHT€Bars)m, 335, 394 
Xtapvivl. 13 

ItMililliaTX*, 178; n-4r ^iih Ri>TnF, 
aia, 2i4i molt, 253 ; *tfbdtiod, 
394 

Lnlfctiiu Otok:* (Xf 13S 
LiLtatiui Cbtulo# Q4951, 291 

-, cnniul 78 E-C. ? 337, 3^, 381 ^ 

382, 333, 333 

LjtU, 193 
L^dk, ISO 
Ljtimuliii, 199 

ICAKab^fri. $f« i^dufl. 

Maosdonio, IadiJ atid pt^gpIl^ 179 j 
jHfiTfrc^r In CroKO, 18l + frInliLinj 
hkh Rofnt. 159, 144, FfeiU^); 
ni lli« begtiiiiiinK of fhe thlt4 vAr 
with 196; bm^fD u|> hito 

foar conRHJaPnric-i, 198. 199; be- 
coniM a proTlow^ 319, 251; la 
SertoruiD IIttih, 334^ 337; in 
CM«r*i, 43 L cL Pcmiu, Pbilip- 

pCLI. 


lCuba£«a, 342, 387 
MuUu Sp., t4^ 65 
MftHlltta 92 
IbLgiltftf eq y ituin^ 44 
po^joll^ 44 

dapuEici oDl;r Tnlllfjirri, 
43; niHtion to I lit mtmU, 45, 73; 
ftJkib gf, TTtlid daHiig ottirt, A . ; 
Older of ►geewniiin, oic.p ;>fv«rib«l^ 
71; yaEiMpeotiiBbl e durtti^ tenure 
of odk^fi, 208 ; d ktindw ii Etrtweoa 
TnilitATj ta4 dfit HDlboritir, 4a ; 
Swik'r rvfEuktlOTiis 304 >308; 
Cirmr'e, 490, 491; prarkrkl 
Jf^vortioretijii, 859-381^ 433* 44^ 

199 

Ha^, HfEoallxil^i bratli^r, 149 : la 
apftJcu 164; In IedI^* 109, 170 
MilliDi C., an'Sa 

IfasimtiaaL Srr Meawil 
HojiitiTif (X, 361 
MudliTu 217 
Ifuliiia C-t 370^ iwqq;. 

BTuliui faiuiDllhui M., 64, 65,30 
Miuli^ Iniptjrii^ui TcfliuiitniT.p 92 
IttnUaiTorqualui T , 159 
MkaliQl VylioC^.* 193 
MuLUai Vulro L, 131 
MmrmtitlttElH Ur on, 63, SI 5; 
fniednien roftnrEoij to the foar 
cit^ ttlE>tii]70; ]□ mibiory 

itridc* ind in tJie ^bff’ragr, 905* 
Ihh «;BJ5litf rumored* ^OO 
ICimtQA, 81 * 62 
Hi-TQtllniL CjaadiDi. 

Kanlu CriiHiniLiL* 217 
bfoitu CbntilaDUii. C., 57 
Mwm PMlippui L + 964* 265,399 
MuEinf Philippua 197-199 

Ifo.-QOniwj^ 'n X 401 

Muidiaa nflHrrp^ FEemo*t oTiginjil 
p^iElon ia, JJ; pimrj at^l elfhrt* 
to Emprore poailion^ 105-110^ 125 ; 
bnitilUK at Ketlv, IW, J39, ]34, 
I3fl; Doglmct flf^ 221, 34^,349; 
™r^Bj*od, 363 

Muldi C_ c5imrter tad caner, 256 ; 

in th# Ju^rthint war* 247-249 ; 

IQ the TaatoQiG anil CimVriQ *■«, 

2S3-255; lalOUrr refonnt and 
thtir e3^i6[;uct, ' 249, 250,557- 
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IKDEX. 


pfflLtEctl patlliea mtuI Tulun 
tff projtcLl, i in wkuI 

wmr^ ; 4^in« Euttm 

wminiDiJ;, ST4 1 tippaiDt^d ta il, 
273 j «iked, 9T$; rptunn ta [tdj 
■nd FEjnir^ ; iciFfinLh «il 

ulifasp n.rt4 lirALku. 291; Jnii 
mfiinoirf rclubiliMtfcii^ 

Hmrini, Nib iJt« pr«c«dLELg, 294j 
29^ 

Vaiini GraUlnblU zseplipw gt 
C. ^dnu»<l),30l 

VbAiAgi„ 14; tMrfUt powci^ 13 r 
bctwHn putHiiiiii »ud pl«^iimi 
null, 47 ; fiM Lfl i^U*Jjt5j; in T^rg^ 
lulinu |K:ni^, 372, in CkMi:'* 
Hint, 3IH, ^7 
MkmuiiM, 94^ 

Mmfl;, iF^r^ipAfk 13 
MfiffimU, all’iliiHitA of th« Umliriini* 
3p 39; jiiib i^kiauitH, 9J , in 
ihi wfcr+ 2«j9* *c^q 

XlfUSIjliUlii 1-77 
IfaiTtiii, 39; allitJ wilti 109; 

wiGi L^jLEtbajsf, 119 , IQ 
y K'uan: war, 11^ 143, 173 , 
paiK^r^ 254,, piiaiticii la Gaul, 4, 
395; trailFi,393; nielli'll iTLktt455, 
457,459,. irviitgiiul by Otaw, 514 
Wi«1iiiiti| ebamgc^r 

|MTt iu HcgivJ PuQlti l33,194, 
170+171 i aiV-r ih^ gr41p 17fi. 177, 
2lrtp 217, 2«, 249 
Maldtl, 249 

Mnimtuiftn 177, 248, 248, 473^ 475 
Hubtu^i 117 
Mbdio, 220 

^lrapat«Df^ IBO 
lUdlbUmom, 79, 140 
HoditfiRmiuQiL, I 

)lHf{Hlja|aliiL fuiiDd«d bjr PgQipQiui, 
370 

Ifjliti, 119 
Molpboi, 79, 90, 83 
Hunmiiu <£, 24«. 290- 
Mifimpii, 095+40B, 4I3 
VjWQpOtjUiEiai, 345 
HwanU i, 33, ]l9;i Hixad liy Uaincf- 
tiD«4 too, war wilh Hittti, 128; 
cnQM uF |ii* Grit Funk vafp 139t 
120, 148 


XAtApontnuLt 37^ 90+ 168 
XbUtuiUp 168 
llflttliias. S» Cudliiu- 
KiMpM, 245 

MiliUiTT HiTTi^, kn^b qF, 258, B43^ 
493 

Itiio, 103 

MiUM, E^pAnkibf 179; fold IQ Pitd' 
iihidE+ 250, 815; in Gnul+ 396, 397 
MLatmnun, Sd, 110^ 276 
Miandna RuFoa M., 152 
Milium, 220 
MitkndaUQ L. 228 
MilllradstM, qF ParUuAp 4B5p 
438 

Milbrodatfl gf Fcr^Oinui, 471 
Milkrodotal TI,, Egpatgr^ 

278, 279, £»nqge?iU' alliamica, 

279, 2it0» 359; cgfuo Ibtb ^ptact 

with Rvmrp^ 284, 281; war 

wklli RAmt, maaidigre of [LalJanx, 
281-268, ltmid.E f»ta«. 286.287; 
■cggtiil war with Kfuiia+29B; thifd 
wm* with Rflmtf 333-^^ 3d^^- 
383 ; labta »t'ugi wilh Tkirnucib 
S43 ; gblromd hj Tji^dh with 
ihg iwnniEUid, 345 ; »|^ied hk 
kiDj^km, 946 , ditFHL«l by Pnm- 
iwnia, 3^ I TtTnlt of til Bgapeiru 
«iihjtit-vd67i dtath+867 

Mna«j, l^ld, 517+ CtUie, 387; 
eninai^t in GanI, 419^ qF Ftnn^ 
ptlki^ 870 mnaty dtdiPSp ‘320p 
507 

Mona Sapflt 54, hC 
Monlui, 13 
Motjm, lil^ 

Mitaiii 5ca#T*U Frt 323, 230» 282 

SH?MiP4k MSB ti Ihf a5*T#, 
283, 295 

Mnlrim pop«, 3i8 
Muiiinapt, INAfllTt horgeii, 24 
MoaitipiJ, «(iuliratjnn+ LatiHt ^ 
ia4hkllEd+ 85, 87 

—^ lyilem, 205; drrgkfwd in 
Ita1y+ 303-^10; rtfslatM bf 
Caa*ar, 509, txiiDdcd to prorlartii 
815 

Mnthnl, batik oq tb«, 247 
Mmma, 175 
MotiaH, 160,181 
MjlUp batllraF, J34 
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V7ii;dof. 

Hjkbimi^ idi 

Mnhv, IBlp 
Vubo, 243, ^51 
IfKmiE, 07,130 
Huki. CoTTuliUr 
101 

Ki.nl irirfuTv^ 130 

nf tli4 GiaU, 30s, 400, 
408 

Tuok 30 

IThp^iKi tiUlSoiH viih IK» 

S4PrtnLt^ 00^ Ul liiilhful t* 
133 

llwt'Oiia, 130 
FmiAiiint (Klinet)i 314 
32, Sf 

Bvrnip 400, 40^, 407, 412 
BiHUQfrdu Il~k kin^ of Bkihf hUp £B0 
BiwniodH I11-4 ; bs- 

QiicnEh* hS» JiSiigdona Id Mopifi 33.9 
Bkapg:iil,37a.47l 
B%iidiu Fiauliu 484 

HDoUtji. Hj-evelopm^Di of, ^3, 00, 

200; Ka pouH&lDn cf i#Eiat« 

■n I ^ufiatTiBonDlAriel, 303,204; 
hcfil of BioneT far CifBire, 307; mw 
noUUtj ef 432 

^oIAt 7 ; uiHler Etmic^BK, 34.; bbdee 
SfltntiiStfei bKDt?m Greckp OO; kb 
thfl S»niBite wars SW, 95 p m the 
i«CDcnJ Funic «'9i3'+ 13&; kb S*d*Jl 
w*r, 7 jG 9, Hqrt^ f 

BciDflAtnizL^ t'^HS iedepenclebtj 

tflerftLei* of Lbtift leELj^uCp 87 *, bur- 
^eunTtown, 93 
¥er1», 83. 87 
Hurtwnu CL, 293. 394, 2M 
HDnodmiLiiib (Julii EquHtr(i)| 403, 
814 

Ifublifib* under Greek inRuebCDt ^ i 
ID Semnile wsm, 24, 95 
BiLDibiLb, Seti^uia^, 27 
B bmuiEiA. 215 
If tiuMib^ 243^349 
Btimidibiu (^r Berbcm}. 170,127 

OciieulttmT 07 

OeUffiiu CiUi 2&9p 290( 291 

OdUfini L, 304 


OeLbTiu 3i^i 229 

-, ■JjuinI d 7 rDmpeiiu^459p42^ 

47.i 

CdcjtibiWi 197 
Cdruei9 (Lleuei}^ 33 
OpimiQf Lp 209, 240 

0x4,282 

Opifli. 7 

0|HlimMttt ADiJ PcipqteTeip 224 
OrdkcmbbU, bAlUe pL, 285 

J8e 

Qitdb, Itp 17; puiitiTO tUFird* 
Rvmep 28 ^ cieTel quaeiilor et, 100 H 
rrikuditriu) elileil np. 319; po^t f^r 
Eiilerti ippoit^^ 320 
Oxilik 230 

F&ilignliilit 89 p jnia the SbiuDite^ 
98; 299fc 
FbAftum. 108 
PbllOOpP^ 94 

111 12,23,27 
FbDph^libt 199, 343 
FAmdofU, 37 
PiMntiM, 119, 13 S* 133 
FasticApbeTiiiit 279, 337 
FApblAj^iiiH 280, 281 
FmpiiiTuCiTbQ a, 233-234^ 232,233 
FbpirtlU CnrU Uu, 2B9, 293-29tt 
Fbpiriiu CurKir L, 93, 98 
Fmpiial Mnlilbe CL, 270, Kqq 
Fbrmip 1T3 
FbfDA 183 
FATtllAILOpe, 38 

roLUhlAtiDH of, 220 ; eecttet 
wilh Bbe^aua, 281; eucrbiciwd on 
bj Ta^rwiei, 337, 838 ; 
with l.ueulluB, 3A3; nlHApeevLtK 
F(Htttpeiu% 3&3; iGrTerirkeBt viUi 
Fvt3iptiti% 889; war Fllh ll«Ene^ 
433^39 k b^retbirTit witb Ba3uln% 
453; niede of wArfirr^ 43T 
Ptrtlii i-T*. 179 

FAitvnd huebntidfpk 225, 502 
^teriLbl Autherllfii 13,14 
Fft^reft nraicrl pli, 43 
FiJUibiAJiUi, the fturnui borpetHf, 14, 

14; decirfw ofj 22; beeoBit a 
pririlcg^ Bud gvTiniiniif tvabilHj, 
47, 43; 1 dm theSr priri|i.“tti, ff7 j 
iww i^Atrirlnie ftf Ottur, 489 
PlfroubJ, 10. $ee Cliaeta^i^ 
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PauUiu. Sm AoulUItij, 

Fe^flrtv iS 

^ * ^Cftlnw & laaiiLdi^ uRp 


FfrOlrl Efi5 

Per^oo. I3E, 132, Ifl-J, I9i, |m 

2;;'?p 332, 28.x 33t» 

P^rpiiiiLL C.H 1^70 

P4Tpirtiu M., 21*7, 332, S3i 33S 

Femuip I9ii-i9^ 

P«ni4iLfip 77 
P^FOik, 3;)p 9$ 


PwsEam^ hi^h pns.t or. 

3*2, iiS, 457, 477 
Plwuffarim, 273, 357, J83, 453 
Pwiut% 339 

PlurouH, BAQ of MiLbradEiiQi, 3S7, 
«S, 4T1 
Fliij>o«, 470 


Pbuulu, bnl||4 nl.4&t-433 
PIluli, 


PlLiil^psu Yrj of chuac^rr 

flfp 132+ H^ly gf HACniSb*!, 1S4, 
J9t i fir^i war \r\ih llSl, 

lljX 189; hii pom^Tf I7»; innKle!!i 
Ad* MiDOf, 132; hcinind war wirh 
133-185; rti^iUt, E35p iSfl; 
■ttJtqd# rfnrin^ war with Ami- 
othiu, IM| dlHfitlafp^cli^D nqJ 
for ■ IhJnJ war. l&i- 
196 

Fbilippni, the pj^nd^j, 210 
Flulopdaiius, 133 
PhMUuii, 39 
PlVHU, 179 
PiiPfOlM iu £ptruv 

of, diameter, tic 
llAp fl3; Jn Itilf, 35 i cohtamt 
with xht Umks 394 Se^ Ck- 

3C9p 4M 

I altibpliid to proTiou 
of Adji^ 278, 233 

PltoDUt, 89; wor with Rom«p 190 ; 

IQ th* K&nnd Punlfl 
CornjkLfiiiin, 153^ 172 
POqnmiiq popajuf, IQ 

rinnj, iaB,i33,22i;™n,rMimn.- 

datei, 283. 348; Bneii«ked ht 
Wti*, 319.347; Ih encicrrt »ilt 
EtttoTltw. aj2, 334, 343; Iheii 
oi;gAtiiiitii:r%847^84B; op^tE^ai 


of ^rtillELif Aatonru, tAd 
!□*, 340, 349p m; (S.linua law, 
359+ 340; fuppnx^ hr 
jwiiiM, 3ft9p 3^4: mWiefcMOfl 
■ lEOr Cjtll H’lLTp^iTfl. 

Piimormt 175 

Pl45> ^44 Oidpii nLlna. 

Plat*Ei*,5^2 

FU^EQtlm 140p I4X 149,150. 775 
Flautlaa H/rwui Lp 22tf 
FJabaiaiu^Qri£iii, etc,, £2,23 ; oET^bli 
f-r military nrntnniulip 24; oJ- 
^ittod to the riinu aud atttntr, 
44—46 j ao^oiie burj^t^rijehti,, 
47* 4X Cf. Patrii^i, o^ Trthuei 
plebk. 

PaeMiAitELpi, 5X 57+ 57 
PlTir^ty of oi?low+ 7 ^ 79 
P«Di. 3 m Phi tolnlninTia 
Pompudiiu Silo^ £70+ Wtqq. 

PorapelL, 9*; iaolony of Sotl>, 3OT 
Fomptini t;D„ chan^ru^ 327, 390p 
955p 970, 3T|, 440; StilEoD pazli- 
Mh aa-t lieottanDt iii tSulJaQ war* 
294+ 299; (ii^-pnietoi ib Skilr. 
297? mutated 29fl; 

oppoui PffmjrfJua, 3E0; altitude 
to Lo|d liiit 329, 330; ooinatHiid 
PKnin^l Sertoriui, 332-335; cosli- 
liwi with dPTiiocrota and. Criaswa, 
355-381; wat with pinEtf. 303, 
354; vpilb JiNthradntn, 3S4-365; 
|waM with Ti^rooM, 356; HiiKquera 
(^iiaainii tHW, 350; HUJomfflt 
of ParthJa, Sfi9; eoBontj?^ 
territfli it^ 359, 370; of ^jriao 
■iTal^ 3ft3; tfiainph, 370; |4«U 
lion pQ rirEurn ip }^Div+ 385-333; 
real tlion with Oieur nad CniBua+ 
383-39]; laMnapiFirnt at iConve 
during Cktwr'i BbscBM, 422^34; 
or»rqaupplioap425; dktatnfiliipy 
43^14; roptatr with 
439-445; in the Civil war, 409- 
460; rtikfht and drath 466, *83* 
hia oroaLlh+ 503 

Fotbpeiiu Cb^ ton of above. 489 
F0U]^i(LA 215 
Fcmpojiii Hnfqa 27S, 277 
PoE&podiif Sell.. 469+ 477 
PmMlii, Stnin Oi, Id S«U1 nr, 
S7l <«|q^ 277,280 
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Ponpoalui ALIinin 5CkS 
FmpdB* liinlte% 9$, 319 
fOEJtlfflt IduimLUi, 

F«LtiAfi«A Incrvuf fri; 97 1 m naani^ 
d|Mi,303 

FoniilU qI T«ltdL ^lUdUiU Indfr. 

ftnkVOM, 130, 220; uQ^vr MltHTwlitei 
Vl-, 279, 2B0 5. e€:ciiipi4d bj K«nuug 
S4l: ufc^rint-c, Sti9 

^ MiUllr&dMfiV, 

FopUju Lacnu 11-^ 215 
FopaJitioau cf ti.« Rwnnim tein- 

loir, 11- lit tti-fr litnt 01^ ^KTrijii 

TulIJiis^ 24 j ef, 17a, 2J1. 

Cr. Otixasu 
FjpfaloiLui, 33,33 
F^dIu*, Ifi 

FdniiTuC^it^ IL, chv^i-ter, pit, SflT* 

2l>Jl; is Simubh ITS; ia VAr 

iniE fi Atii UkKii^ 191; ni f;;ov»F& 4 i-^ 
£03; hh rcfftnufc, S03, 20^; 
miilfr ly p«4r«rily, £10^ csiiami*- 
fmnw to €Hrlh«^. 213; d#«h, 
217; hii «tjnut« orHAiailitAT^ 142 
Ffftniu Oto Utinettili ii| chjirneLtr, 
.‘tiJ, 374^ 473, 479; id Cili tiDArim 
(i<in^;iincy, SBI,332; t^prowi Vam- 
l-fLui, 369, 3fl7, 429, +J2; 
bj t'yjTTdA, 3^1 + the 

ttjPtiiU- 441, +4-1, 445 i in Civil 
iTAr^+53-490,464, 437, 472, *79* 
477-1:9 
Foncu, 73-77 

Fort dD«, 17 ; nbolkbed, 3®3; K- 

497 

FflAldodiii, 37.^ 

P«tiuQiiti AlbibUu A.f brotbaf of 

Spuria*, 2+7 

FoetiiEnl'tu A3liicii*Sp., 2+7 
Foitamiu 1^, 134 
FoEmtu, 175 

rtMfofftl uinsEijif, B+; Tarbi, 42 
P7MO(i«at+^ lAdr with koip*, 36; m. 
mpcnbv of thf LiilkD 37; 

c«l« t^rrJtAry, 925 litej pcMitiw, 
111; irif^e ofp 29&-297 
PtMCflret, nom* of POMuts, 41; A 
thinl counidl, 36 f pcvifriicrs of 
provinw, 13?; m S|-i1a, 171?; 
brii!K|Ti:it^, 20+5 iiiid.ii' SiilIn, 304» 
^5, 306 1 imi&j- Cfttidr* 491 


Pmiter prr^nui^ 204 
Fti^toriutb £53 
Fmuil, 5l ; prvcAritJOi, 53 
FcltfU, nfiraiELAtH hi th« kiof, 15; 
Bftt by the CAntuln, +3; p&wer ia 
tH^iitiui, 94 ; chotca bj n-optAtiodli 
304; by thtr tribe*, H7Ci 
FrifiC^^ M-DAEiu, +6 
Flild Latini, 3 
FliTOmoai, 92 

FFolotAjii, 50; Admitted bj Bforloi 
f nli^tmeAt, 25^ 

FTOtod^U erSulla, 276*301,326* 
357, 375,433 

Ftd vinalu o I'igituil] j the d rpart me kiti 
of the aeOiail, 71 ; pi pi hncial tva* 
emutifln* 137^ IM, 205, 206; 
£p.iiiii» 179; act|iiliPt3ea pfi 221; 
fundemefttid li^^t4^^tj|.^ &I5; 

dl^lrLbutipn by leriAle, ni95; bum^ 
ia SuIIaV liiiiep 305; la 
CijT«ar\ 509 

FnuiA^ 132, 193, 19* 

FtolenLAflOi kiMpbuesi, 132 
FtolBinuu FmiapaLur, I3B 
FtolBEuetii, APD oi^Lagu*. 102; 13Q 
Ftolmnaana the Oypriui, a^tS 
Ftolaoiacmi XX, Aaletds 333; 
oiEcd by liF-mniu, 371; eipeJlcd 
araJ ppfltfrred, 373,' Egyj l after Id* 

dpfllh, 46a 

PubHeuii. crlpa af, 53; 2B6 
Ftmifi W*M s lint, 127-136sewad, 
Collate* 141—1+5; pniixeli nf Hab- 
r ibai rrom Spu ilk to 1 bi k, J 45-147 ; 
IrattlOA of Ti''inuf;i TrebJii, Trui^ 
ffirne, 143-151 ; CTent* Id Ljtltegt 
t'DDaee^ 151-1^; trent* in Makp 
157-159 S viar iD Sicily, 139-161 ; 
WOT Id MaeedeDia, 161; ia 
162-164 ; la Jtalv, ahJ fall ef 
CejiDO, 165-167; Majilfabnl md 
battle dF Seaa, 1 63-169; Scii^D'!* 
eijoeiitiaa lo Afrka in. I rai of 
wAr, 169-17^;—third, 210-219 
PEtabi!^ S3; Ibi^Elcm IriAiJe, 320 
P^dn*, 193,200 

Fjllfi, 39M^armed br DloayaiirPf 77; 

bur£rH-<v]piay, 110 
PjirhTiffr rhai Arkr^nrly hi^tArj, lad 
jiDiitiMt nf, |02 h 103; 
uitercct off 100* 101 * land* *4 




INDEX, 


m 


TAFentum, 1^3^ 104; wmt 'Viib 
105; di^ilku t3i|kc<|j- 
ilMi^ IOShIOT ; l»ttl« cf B«acveii- 
tunif 107; dtith^ 109 
Pfra, 3T 

fttUiBffd^net pcrptinnff irfHrtlin^*- 
mmip S23; ciUaded by BOT, 

300; nlliJi; r Cfiti-i t, 4Sr^ 

QuaNt^n, Undtr lh« ivpulh^Ee, 43; 
iTffa aepr lo nuum^ tht 

jfiklitarj diEff, 30; fllitir qasiMrom 

109; jirQYinriAl, 137;; 
Inem^ iA Lneatj-f 303; 
furtjt 490 

tiosp til thp pfiiri nr^, 

■TviOoiE by S^rleriaK, 333:^ 510, bl3 
QntnediU I'mriniuitiai L,, 65 

IrliiminiDUi Tr^ L31*10T| 
109; twiwitHin, 303 
SlmncGliu U. $30 

dniaetiu IVnRLu CapEtofia'i^ T., 197 
Qnirlaal t\tj, t2,^l 
^niriGei, 19 

BaUtIiU €., txUl. 3T3 
BAeti. 31 

^maeip 10.12. 21, 22 

iCllLUr ^1- 

Tliirirtmi piling 354 
BaT^nma, 31 

Btttuitittffp pytEtm cf ^7, 

230 

lalrt, 35 
ES« iltUiiVJ- 

BlligiEnu EiritK-am $4; !ta]L&B tiai 
Eain:in, 4-9 

BBSd,405,40T,4l2p 415. 410 
BapnHUtmvi pnNiituilutu imkiuiwB 
t* ittlEqhity, 331; to 

at Hom#, 303* 303, 309 
Bd laemnifn, 41 

3$4 90; B4¥Bpl«<l by Ttomf^ 
ICRi; oii£tiivE« flD>l rtpul^ Moeqiq 
atlagb^ 109; rrfiwp Ib a'lmtl 
Vtrrhtti, t07; ^ itormH by 

RiiTiiAQi, 100 

Bldflo^ kHuikUrT of Gunlp 304. 401- 
40$« 405, 406; cnmd by C^cht, 
413 

HbodM, iiJly ^ Hi^Frtp, IM: after iN 
KWii I^ntc wifp 131 i war witli 


Phil Ep. 192, l9$;«ppHC4JlrptfMbi]i^ 
1^0-101; rewiiril. 103 ^ ttianiE3LJk.i«4» 
100« 200; refEata Miibradatea^ 2^ i 
Te<ar4tdnip 2di7 

Bliwaj BannibaPi pmuff cf, 145^ 
14$; Hdvrtki ph created froin 
F^rauingp 404 
Bqad- Sh ¥ia. 

B<iiitm [^iiEhlimti, l l 
KojitBp lite, cbiruter, H»t 19- 
12; amnlcaniatiiiQ cuf Pn.1aTiQ« and 
QciiriiialiSl; divi^jnipa. 23; ServEaq 
wall and tbfr Pcvea bUlav 20-23; 
burnt by thr (JauK 80; Cflndilbn 
Eti CWvMiPf time* 408-501 
SiMtn, 27; dMrat^d witb Hit 
beaka af tba^ AntEate gallara, 02 
BnblflOlti liCDDiidry of Itaty, 3091 
craaaatj by Casar^ 443 
BuEana, S» CanulilUi. 

Bufipiiiap batlEa at, 475 
ttutilL, 20 

BniilliiU Lapui P., STO, 

ftaballUiu^ 7p 10, 03. 04 
9abiiiH^ 8; c»ntact wilh Rame, SO; 

CnuqitiereiEp 85, 9B 
fl&ddaflcMt 30$ 

aa^untutitp aSLied wHh H-npie, 149; 
attAfflctd ird laVrn by Hannibal, 
144,145,154; retaptiattd by KwiDti 
1$^ 

fWasaL 147 
Mm, 13 
Aallentmi. 10$ 

SaiinatitLa Crla;ini 97$ 

Oamiutta, a bmndi of the [Jfflbrianaf 
3,4; mnT«nenU. 7, 3ft. 09; ItiO'-a 
TPiErt-i tioQ awl abararter nf c^a- 
i|iiri^ii, 00-33; WAm *iih IWpip, 
93-00; the l.ticiiBEnait lOl; 
Jiria Pynrhai, 104, 107; Trtak* 
peace, t09; [diuAKed. 113; 
in the «ecoikd pBaie war. 151.15.%; 
liHe territory, 173; ia Sivlal wrtr, 
3$9, cftnrttd by 3iaEEajtx flikd 

CEatinfui, 200; Biarcii An Home, 
baltie^ 200. 297 panL-liTneBt. 207 
Bun»,lB9,101 
Samotluue, 19$ 

fltrdlslA, Cnriba^lan. 34, TO. 110; 
attacked aad ecoaidtd by Roma, 



INDEX. 


1^7; CkrtKl^ 

fBOPTifp 159; vHTi til. l?&i oefu- 

t l^l bj LputdifSi, 330| bj Q- 
AkHu>^ 4^ 

BusiJtAUfl, 108 

fl^trlcain, 89p 07; rtToIUp 95 
ScmpaK 87 

BdpioL ^ Csrnbliw 
0«Diirm, 13^, HS 
SoordiKit SSI, S5S 
Scfrtaiu, 18S 

ScribonliLi €urb Ct bAvii^Kt bj' 
Clha«nrp Aib; maiui^n hi- iqlemEm 

Jtl Ko^Vn 44^-144$ ^ SfL-j Ij*, 

450; ktilcidi la 450, 459, 

bLi 44b[4p 504 
Acnboiuni CL, 459 
B^rlptorm 17^ & 2 , SS, 017 
Sfiyro, 1.08 
ScTtbiA, 279 

0frfHKiQll. S«« SftCTfid llt1LQ±. 
8«g«SLip 108 

fleliauA, 119 

IkiapKniiu A^llis S74 
flmpronlai Gr.ic?ba« ULp ch 9 iir 4 ict«r, 
234; on %ht KrihI I'^nimMioiDi 230 j 
232, 233 j ^uafft4:7r, 234; tribatii 

iidti tneuuFHp dMth, ^34-240 ^ 
ltfi|iroTa ItAJbiB 339; nf^r 

tiLi S4Sp 24;ip 259. 289 
Voqiproniiu Graecliiu Ti.^ 159, 150, 

185, tao 

“ (rulhfr of thi two Gruthi) in 
SjMiiB, 170^220 

» - ^ th^rnelfrp pz^imalA^ at^d 

death. 230-239 

S«up]MTiii:i tl0 

Abba GnlEk^t cflloey, 102; tattle 
liwr+ I-Ga 

8«iAt«, orlflo, poweTiip eitt io repil 
I0p 19; iaerenied p^vrer, 
45, 49; pteheluu Adniblledp 45, 
49, 48; tiibunea ndmitted^ 72; 
pmI power Te»Ui2 in the 
72-7+; CvTltmted wllh KIm 
of C.irthAi^p 123 ii coqdMrt of llie 
finl I’unlo war, 132^ 134^ 130; 
l^tiinti-TTk in tbe Wat, 156p 

159: of iti forenfn poltr^, 

SOh bf^m« potfil/ on^toont^c, 

^$03-203 ; Lu waU«J orpraelorA, 


m 

S-'IS; fniinuniigemeat nf landj 
210^ 21 1 ; letyitorlal tOfflniisiwiUp 
215; dHlIne moi^ «rt‘Mpliob of,. 
22J, aS2. 224 i AElRcked by C. 
Oi^icch bL«^ 2rLd, 237; iti lulu^qiteilt 
rule, S43p 244; andex 8alK 903p 
304| SdOp 357; dupeouag fnwer 
CBitniled, 074; ibLiea corrrttrd, 
074; foreijn! aflEer ju re- 

by 8 tj1 Ih, 307p ; 

BnderOuwr, 400,400; oppoiiEUia 
teOAi e of Ituhii t»H, 290; of Ser* 
UnuPt 331; of I he Xe^eHtip 4ST ; 
la 4S9; in Afriirv 470^ 

Sfitatorial jarjmeiL &ev Jury 
COTIXti- 

Cen^tr, 79,80; fApelLed IromJtkJr^ 
IQl,. 412 

EintiiiLiiA^ 07,. S0 

EeptiiiLLiiA Lup 408 

8«p4im(mciiua, 1 1 

Fa^haoI 402, 4{>4^ 413 

h+q^lla CntilinA i-, ^hnn^ter, 377; 

iMn'^|4r^ifle-j 077-3^22 denlb^SdS 
SftTtOldiU chnrfli^terp 330p 33J; 
la KloHAn WAX, 200-2^ 1 , 295.297; 
la MAurrEjmlii, 001 i retqnH Io 
S^AiBp 331; atnifgl# with \h* 
Ri^iroD goeenim^nt^ 3:ll^33!i; or- 
IfMniut^ou of Spiinp 331-332; la 
eot with Mithmilitelp 309 
Eertijtq. W4ll, 99, 2f; eoiutilDiienp 
23-2ft s rotifig arXADgtaiebU n- 
BlOTViJ, STB 

SemliuJ A IkniA 64 
fierdlilU 240 
— ,2fi9 

EerriUni Cnr^io Q.p 9 LI 

-, S43, 253 

- , 201, 264 

OffTriiLiu IEqIIui Pi,3~3 

Aidrtitilll VmUm liAurkui 043 

fi+sEui, 101 

SetlA, 89, 87 

S«xUii« Jjiennu L, 63 

BibyUine orweles 429 

SleckAJ DeotJtiu L, 90 

BifUr, j^itieiu 2; M rtr initnii;mti^ 

7 ; dmkp 1 h, 39p 39, 77; coo* 

dttio^ afttr the dfAlh of 

thAelvp 105* 109; f^rrhni in, 
107; rhs^kwif in, llS; C»T- 
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lyDEJL 


UlHI^UiD mlfl ]B, 119^ 
i34;, OHidithNk otp tfinl 

Funic UTiTp 127^ lurmidctTd 
tc RbriVt 135-1 Att«m|>ii 
re^vtr rt 5j CiTtl^^«T IWif 
ilflti-nf in* 226. 226; 
iMXU|Hkd fgr Ca<w> 45^. Cf, 

SIOL-Pftl. 

Bidaii, 110, 113 
Ai^iLiB, in 
bUvr |Jtle B.t SdRie, 333 
BumM, 4^ 

131. 341, S4£; cx- 

Ua>it<tp 370, 514 
tina«3n, 03, liO 
»UU.37 

47Sp47T* 4T0 

Gl&TB«Lp 14; wufk m 63, 06, 

333,320 ; «id|iIe^^^ ia Tupal ialrtur, 
51, 53, 3ll I cflrrf on 535; 

i^-tirrn or, 335 ^ SnumKiiriM cf, in 
iTiilj i.TiiJ Sidlj, 225,33S, 244,545; 
imnnm vf, 320,331, 400,4O0, 501, 
502, 503 ; fsh^k^d €ii^r, 500; 
^UlivAx^l irR, 340-35L, m 
^hiljr, ^51 
ftmyfiiL, l£0, I9L 
Bulfifi. 50 
Bolniiitum. ll^ 

Bcn,30,O.\3r 
SorutA, 6 

Bp&ioH Phfi^ntdtn" ^ 15,1 tO, vittdw 
Htinlttij, I42i I43j * Iboinitv prni- 
TITIM, 104; fcFIfr ^tci-iiil Fuivic 
war, 177 ; mciiUqt ir^rtrc- En, 
173,170, 3 e:^- 315^ 3G3; 
in, 350 335 ; i'amr in, 3fH, 45.V^ 
457; (>o*in in li^nl^iunli in, 473 
ipRiJi, 131, 130,210 
Bptr&uus, 350, 351 
Bptut. 3i, 03 
BttUiie, S7l 

Btaiofsn at RnmF, 333, 373 

flnlmm. U, 23 

Subuirm, 453 

tuitl 401, 403 

Subb^ AianinoH 95 

BuBHm Faltirtm, 30 

BuHiiDaeB, 390, 403. 40T 

Bogtaibil 401, 4C0 

BulpUiEU 47aEba F., 100« IBS, XU 

Bui^dnA 0fe1b4 Surr., 214 


FrficBi C-, St 
SulpiciuB Runu Fpf 274-27 
Btintutuui, 34 
SmfeziTLak, SI. 06 

B^hait, 103, 170, ITl 
fiftAdUt, 3ri, hffeJ of lh<i Siciluq 
77. 73. llO^ 120; rail* In 
Fjirho*, 105-107 ; in ih* PuniC 
wnrs 127, 120, 130, 137, J59. 150 
SyTin. 330, m 32U 232, 55^ 345, 
344. 330p^333, 350, 371 % Cr*ioiu 
appeinleJ^^Teriuri 427^ 435, 430, 
430, 471, 472 

TAdiAflP, Rinnan ani PATtbian^ 437 ^ 
€t1i ic, SllOf 400; uf VtreJiig«tori% 
41S-410; nf Britini% 4S0 
ToHDlail], 30; cnmrnvm ; irilf. 

77 i Bliai-kl<l W Smnnitc^ 00, 01, 
03, 04 ; coiKfiict Id SamnEl^ natj 
with Rntti*', 95. 06; twb ittncka 
Rinnan 102; Iti i'jrrbw^j 

J0;-]05; hdl by Uilcr. 100, lOT; 
inriEnJerc I to Ront^ tOS, 120; la 
ihB BeofHul Pnnifl w^iT^ 105 ■ L07 
t2xjw^ Hit], 27 

Tui)nill^ biUTPB of the, 32 ; expelled 
Trcm 41 

T^Hq-oiaiimifl^rthi twnlte EtnUH^an 
tuwaa, 32^ 33; war iritb Bum*, 51 
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